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** The claymores g-l earned with reddcnii^g flabh. 

The battle-axes rose and fell, 
Full on each foe with deadly crash. 

And hark I the pibroch's mingling yell 1" 
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PREFACE. 



To paint Hie portrait of one of the most oomplete hevoee that ever filled 
the page of history, may be a bold, though I hope, not a Tain design. 
The contemplation of virtue is an improving as veU as a delightM em- 
ployment : and however inadequate this picture may be to represent 
duly its great original, yet, that it is a copy of such ezoellenee, will give 
it some merit in the eyes of those who love virtue even in its shade. 

I have spared no pains in consulting almost every writing extant 
whidi treats of the sister kingdoms during the period of my narrative.— 
It would be tedious to swell this page with a list of these authorities, 
for they are very numerous ; but all who are well acquainted with our 
old British historians, must perceive, on reading the SoottlBh Ghiel^ 
that in the sketch which history would have laid down for the biogra* 
phy of my principal hero, I have not added to the outline, excepting, 
where time having made some erasure, a stroke was necessary to fill 
the space and unite the whole. Tradition has been a great assistant to 
me in this respect. And for the most essential information on* the 
subject I am indebted to the suggestions of my invaluable friend, Mr. 
Thomas Campbell, who has so nobly mingled the poet*s brightest days 
with the ancient laurels of his clan. 

While tracing the characters of my personages in the Scottish an- 
nals, it was with infinite pleasure that I found those virtues in the fa- 
thers, which have attached me to their posterity. Delighted with this 
most dear proof of kindred. I have fondly lingered over my work; re- 
enjo3ang in its visionary scenes, hours fled to heaven ; I have again 
discoursed, and mingled my soul, with friends whose nobility of spirit 
honoured the illustrious stems from which they sprung, — ^But, like the 
blossomed bough torn imtimely from its branch, they are gone; and 
spread fragrance in my path no more. 

It is the £Eishion to contemn even an honest pride in ancestry. But 
where is the Englishman who is not proud of being the countryman of 
Kelson ? Where the British sailor that does not thirst to emulate his 
Dune 7 If this sentiment be right, respect for noble progenitors cannot 
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be wrong ; for it proceeds from the same source, the principle of kindred, 
of inheritance, and of virtue. Let the long race of Douglas, or the des- 
cendants of the Percy, say if the name they bear is not as a mirror to 
ahow them what they ought to be, and as a burning-glass to kindle in 
their hearts the flame of their fathers T Happy it is for this realm that 
the same destiny which now unites the once contending arms of the 
two fiunilies, has also consolidated their rival nations into one : and 
by planting the heir of Plantagenet and of Bruce upon the British 
throne, hath redeemed the peace of the land, and fixed it on lasting 
foundations. 

From the nature of my story more agents have been used in its con- 
duct than I should have adopted had it not been a work of mere ima- 
gination ; for taste would have selected the simplest means of accom- 
plishing the fable ; and even here, where the principle could be follow- 
ed without any extravagant violation of the fact, it has been obeyed- 
Very few persons wholly imaginary have been introduced : and wish- 
ing to keep as near historical truth as was consistent with my plan, no 
intentional injustice has been eommitted against the characters of the 
individuals who were the real actors of the hero of the tale. The melan- 
choly circumstance which first excited him to draw his sword for Scot- 
land, though it may be thought too much like the creation of modem 
romance, is recorded as a truth in the old poem by blind Harrie. 
Other private events have been interwoven with the public subjects of 
these volumes, that the disagreeable monotony of a continued series of 
warlike achievements might be avoided. In one word I assure the read- 
er that I seldom lead him to any spot in Scotland whither some writ- 
ten or oral testimony respecting my hero had not previously conducted 
myselfl In the same spirit, being careful to keep to the line of chrono- 
logy, I have not strayed from it in any instance until my chief person- 
ages return from France ; and then my history being intended to be 
within the bounds of modem romance, and not to rival the folios of 
scuddery, I found myself obliged to take some liberties with time and 
drcomstance ; for both which ofiEmces, and particularly for the man- 
agement of my catastrophe, I hope the historical, if he be a gentle read* 
er, will find no difficulty in forgiving me. 
Long Ditton, December, 1803. 
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CHAPTER L 

Bright was the summer of 1296. The war which had desolated 
Scotland was then at an end. Ambition seemed satiated ; and the 
Tanqnished, after having passed nnder the yoke of their enemy, con- 
daded they might wear their chains in peace. Such were the hopes 
of those Scottish noblemen who, early in the preceding spring, had 
signed the bond of submission to a ruthless conqueror, purchasing 
life at the price of all that makes life estimable^ liberty and honour. 

Prior to this act of vassalage, Edward I. kmg of England had 
entered Scotland at the head of an immense aimy. He seized Ber- 
wick by stratagem ; laid the country in ashes ; and, on the field of 
Dunbar, forced the Scottish king and his nobles to acknowledge him 
their liege lord. 

But while the courts of Edward, or his representatives, were 
crowded by the humbled Soots, the spirits of one brave man remain- 
ed unsubdued. Disgusted alike at the facility with which the 
sovereign of a warlike nation could resign his people and his crown 
into the hands of a treacherous invader, and at the pusillanimity of 
the nobles who had ratified the sacrifice, William Wallace retired to 
the glen of Ellerslie. Withdrawn from the world, he hoped to avoid 
the sight of oppressions he could not redress, and the endurance of 
injuries beyond his power to avenge. 

Thus checked at the opening of life in the career of glory that was 
his passion, — secluded in the bloom of manhood from the social 
haunts of men — he repressed the aspirations of his mind, and strove 
to acquire that resignation to inevitable evils which alone could re- 
concile him to forego the promises of his youth ; and enable him to 
view with patience a humiliation of Scotiand, which blighted her 
honour, menaced her existence, and consigned her sons to degrada- 
tion or obscurity. The latter was the choice of Wallace. Too noble 
to bend his spirit to 4he usurper, too honest to affect submission, he 
resigned himself to the only way left of maintaining the independence 
of a true Scot ; and giving up tne world at once, all the ambitions of 
youth became extinguished in lus breast, since nothing was preserved 
m his country to sanctify their fires. Scotland seemed proud of her 
chains. Not to share in such debasement, appeared aU that was now 
in his power ; and within the shades of Ellerslie ho found a retreat 
and a home, whose sweets beguiled him of every care ; and made him 
sometimes forget the wrongs of his country in the tranquil enjoy- 
ments of wedded love. 

During the happy months of the preceding autumn, while Scot- 
land was yet free and the path of honourable distinction lay OY^iXi 

1 
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before her yonng nobility, Wallace married Marion Braidfoot, the 
beautiful heiress of Lammington. Of the same age, and brought up 
:hx>m childhood together ; reciprocal affection grew with their growth ; 
and s^pathy of taste, virtues, and mutual tenderness, gradually 
minglmg their spirits, made them so entirely one, that when at the 
age of twenty-two the enraptured lover was allowed bv his grand- 
father to pledge that faith pubUdy at the altar whicn he had so 
often vowed to his Marion in secret, he clasped her to his heart, and 
Boftly whispered — " Dearer than life ! part of my being now and for 
ever ! blessed is this union that mingles thy soul wim mine to dl 
eternity !" 

Edward's invasion of Scotland broke in upon all their innocent 
joys. Wallace threw aside the wedding garment for the cuirass and 
the sworci. But he was not permitted tQ use either — Scotland sub- 
mitted to her enemies ; and he had no alternative but to bow to her 
oppressors, or to become an exile from man amid the deep glens d 
his country. 

The tower of Ellerslie was henceforth the lonely abode of himsell 
and his bride. The neighbouring nobles avoided him, because the 
principles he declared were a tacit reproach on their proceedings ; 
and in the course of a short time, as he forbore to seek them, they 
even forgot that he was in existence. Indeed all occasions of mixing 
with society were now rejected by Wallace. The hunting-spear with 
which he delighted to follow the flying roe-buck from glade to glade, 
from mountain to mountain ; the arrows with which he used to bring 
down the heavy termagen or the towering eagle, all were laid aside : 
Scottish liberty was no more ; and Wallace would have blushed to 
have shown himself to the free-bom deer of his native hills, in com- 
munion with the spoilers of his native country. Had he pursued his 
once favourite exercises, he must have minglwi with the English now 
garrisoned in every town and who passed their hours of leisure in the 
chase. 

Being resigned to bury his youth, since its strength could be no 
longer serviceable to his countiy, books, his harp, and the sweet con- 
verse of his tender Marion, were the occupations of his days. Ellers- 
He was his hermitage ; and there, closed from the world, with an 
angel his companion, he might have forgotten that Edward was lord 
in Scotland, had not what was without his little paradise, made a 
way to its gates, and showed him the slavery of the nobles, and the 
wretchedness of the people. In these cases his generous hand gave 
succour where it could not bring redress. Those whom the lawless 
plunderer had driven from their houses or stripped of their covering, 
found shelter, clothing, and food, at the house of Sir William Wal- 
lace. 

EUerslie was the refuge of the friendless and the comfort of the un- 
happjT. Wherever Lady Wallace moved, whether looking out from 
her window on the accidental passenger ; or taking her morning, or 
moonlight walks through the ^en leaning on the arm of her hus- 
band, she had the rapture of hearing his steps greeted and followed 
by the blessing of the poor dettitute, and the prayers of them who 
were ready to perieh. It was then that this na.'ppy woman would 
raise her husband's hands to her Upe, and in silent adoration thank 
God for blessing her with a bdng made so tmly in his own image. 
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Wallace, who read her heart in this action, would reply — " Sweet- 
est Marion, what merit has thy Wallace in mere benevolence ? con- 
tracted is my sphere of duty, and easily fulfilled j it is ouly to be- 
friend the oppressed to the utmost of jqj power ! And while tyran- 
ny leaves me that privilege I shall not consider myself quite a slave. 
Were I useless to my fellow creatures, I should be miserable ; for in 
blessing others I bless myself — ^I bless thee, my ilarion j and the 
grateful countenances of these poor people add beauty even to thine ! 
art thou not loveliest in my eyes at this moment, thou au^el of peace 
and love ! dost thou not praise thy husband, lor what is common 
with thee ?** She smiled, and a happy tear glittered in her eye. " To 
be lovely to thee, Wallace, is all my joy j and to see those so worthy 
of aU my love, fills me Indeed with an angel's happiness !" 

Several months of this blissful and uninterrupted solitude had 
elapsed^when Lady Wallace saw a stranger chieftain arrive at her 
gate. He inquired for Sir Willian, requested a private conference, 
and retired with him into a remote room. They remained there for 
above an hour j when Wallace coming forth, ordered his horse and 
four servants to be in readiness, saying he meant to accompany his 
guest to Douglas castle. When he embraced his wife at piirting, he 
told her that as it was only a few mUes distant, he should be at home 
again before the moon rose. 

^e passed the tedious hours of his absence with tranquillity, tiU 
after ahe saw the moon, the appointed signal of his return, rise be- 
hind the highest summits of the opposite mountains. So bright were 
its b^uns, that she did not need any other li^ht to show her t^e 
stealing sands of her hour-glass, as they numbered the prolonged^ 
hoars of her husband's stay. She dismissed all her servants to their, 
rest, excepting Halbert, the grey-haired harper of Wallace ; and he,, 
like herself, was too unacciistomecl to the absence of his master, to 
find sleep visit his eyes, while Ellerslie was bereft of its joy and its 
guard. 

As the night advanced, Lady Wallace sat in the window of her 
bed-chamber, which looked towards the west. She watched the 
winding pathway that led from Lanark down the opposite heights ; 
eager to catch a glance of the waving plumes of her husband, when 
he should emerge from behind the Mil, and pass through the ming- 
ling thicket which over-hung the road. How often, as a cloud ob- 
scured for an instant the moon's light, and threw a transitory shade 
across did her heart bound with the thought that her watching was 
at an end. It was he whom she had seen suddenly start from some 
abrupt turning of the rock ! They were the folds of his tartan that 
darkened the white cUff ! but the moon again rolled through her 
train of clouds, and threw her Hght around. Where was then her 
Wallace ? Alas, it was only a shadow she had seen : the hill was 
still lonely, and he whom she sought was stUl far away ! Overcome 
with watching, expectation, and disappointment ; unable to say 
whence arose her fears ; she sat down again to look, but her eyes 
were blinded with tears j and in a voice interrupted by sighs, she 
exclaimed, " Not yet, not yet ! — ah, my Wallace, what evil has be- 
tided thee !" 

Trembling with a nameless terror, she knew not what to dread. 
She believed all hostile reconties had ceased 3 when Scotland no Ion- 
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friends of Brace !' Poor, weak man ! The purchased vassal of Eng- 
land ; yet enamoured of his ideal kingship, he hated all who h^ 
opposed his power, even while his own treachery sapped its founda- 
tion. — ^Edward having made use of him, ail these sacrifices of honour 
. and of conscience were insufficient to retain his favour. The treason 
completed, his employer detests the traitor ; and BaJiol is removed 
from his throne to a prison ! Can I feel one revengeful pang against 
a wretch so abject ? — No ! I do indeed pity him. And now that I 
have cleared my grandfather's name of this calumny, I am ready to 
hear you further." 

Monteith, after remarking on the weU-known honour of Sir Bonald 
Crawford, resumed. 

" During the massacre at the capture of Berwick, Lord Douglas, 
who had defended it to the last, was taken, wounded and insensibl^ 
by a trusty band of Soots, out of the citadel ; and they contrived to 
escape with him out of the town, even through the midst of the car- 
nage. I followed to Dunbar, where he sufficiently recovered to wit- 
ness that day's dreadful loss, which completed the victory of the 
English. When the few nobles who survived the battle dispersed, 
he took the road to Forfar : hoping to meet king Baliol there, and to 
concert with him new plans of resistance. I accompanied him ; and 
when we arrived, we found his majesty in close conversation with 
John Cummin, Earl of Athol ; and this worthless Scot had thorough- 
ly persuaded him, by the disaster at Dunbar, all was so lost, that if 
he wished to save his life, he must immediately go to the king of 
England, at Montrose, and surrender himself to his mercy. 

" Our brave Douglas tried to alter Baliol's resolution, but without 
effect. The king only wept at the picture our fiiend drew of the 
miseries to which his flight would abandon Scotland ; he could not re- 
turn any reasonable answer to the arguments which were offered to 
induce mm to remain, but continued to repeat with sobs and tears, 
* It is my fate, it is my fate!' Athol sat knitting his black brows 
during tnis conversation ; and at last, throwing out some sullen re- 
marks to Lord Douglas on the vehemence with which he exhorted 
the king to defy his liege lord, he abruptly left the room. 

^* As soon as he was gone, Baliol rose from his seat with a very 
anxious countenance, and taking my patron into an adjoining room, 
they continued there a few minutes, and then ' re-entei*ed, Douglas 
bearing with him this iron box. ' Monteith,' said he, ' I confide this 
to your care.' As he spoke, he put the box under my arm, and con- 
cealing it with my cloak, added, ^ Carry it directly to my castle in 
Lanarkshire. I will rejoin you there in four-and-twenty hours after 
you arrive. Meanwhile, by your affection to me, and fidelity to your 
fdng, breathe not a word of what has passed.' 

** < Look on this and be faithful,' said Baliol, putting this ruby ring 
on my finger. I withdrew, and as I crossed me outward hall was 
met byAuiol. He eyed me sternly, and inquired whither I was 
going. I replied, to Douglas, to prepare for the coming of its lord. 
The hall was full of armed men in Athol's colours. Not one of the 
remnant who had followed Lord Douglas &om the bloody field of 
Dunbar was visible. Athol looked roimd on his myrmidons^ ' Here,' 
cried he, * see that you speed this fellow on his journey. Hjs master 
goes with us to London.'^ I saw tho danger that threatened Lord 
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Douglas; bat as I attempted to letnm to give him warning, a eoore 
of epeazB were presented at my hteaaL I was forced to desist ; and 
to secixre m^ charge, which further lesistanoe might have hauided, 
I hastened mto the comt-yard, and being permitted to mount my 
horae, set off, on full gallop. 

^ I arrired at this place on the second day, and remembering that 
secret closet, carefully deposited the box within it. A week passed 
without any tiding of Lord Douglas. However, I still flattered my> 
Beif, nofcwiUistandmg the menace of Lord Athol, that by some means 
he might escape the snare and reach his castle I but the arrival of a 
poDlgtim on his way to the shrine of St. Ninian, in Galway, cut off all 
my hopes. He requested to see me alone ; and fearing nothing from 
a man in so sailed a habit, I admitted him. He presented me witha 
packet, saying it had been entrusted to him by Lord Douglas at Mon* 
tiose. He proceeded to tell me that my brave friend, having been 
forcibly carried on board a vessel which was to convey him and the 
unhappy Baliol prisoners to London (for such it seems were King Ed- 
waxd^s orders), he sent to the Tironesian monks at Aberbrothick, and 
under a pretence of making a reli^ous confession before he sailed, 
begged to be visited by^ the sub-pnor. * I am that prior,* continued 
the pilgrim ; * aiid having been bom on Douglas lands^ he well knew 
he had every claim to niy fidelity. He gave me this packet, and 
OOTmired me to lose no tune in conve^g it to you. Tae task was 
difficult ; and as in these calamitous times for Scotland, when every 
man's hand seems raised against his brother, we know not whom on 
earth to trust, I determined to bring it myself j and vowed to visit 
the holy shrine of St. Ninian, if it should please the blessed saints to 
cairy me safely through my embassy.' 

" 1 inquired of the reverend father whether Lord Douglas had ac- 
tually saoled. * Yes,* replied he, * I stood on the beach at Montrose 
till the ship disappeared ; and woeful was the sight, for it carried 
away the benefactor of my youth.' '* 

A half-stifled groan burst from the indignant breast of Wallace. It 
interrupted Monteith for an instant ; but without noticing it, he pro- 
ceeded, not appearing to have paused. 

" Not only the brave Douglas was wrested from our country, but 
so was our king, and that holy piUar of Jacob which prophets have 
declared the palladium of Scotland.** 

" What !** inquired Wallace, with a frown, " has Baliol robbed 
Scotland of that trophy of one of her best kings ? Is the sacred gift 
of Fergus to be made the spoil of a coward ?*' 

" Bfuiol is not the robber,'* rejoined Monteith, " the hallowed stone 
was taken from its sanctuair at Scone, by the command of the king 
of Enghmd, and carried on board the same vessel with the sackings 
of Dcolmkill ; the archives of the kingdom have also been torn from 
that monastery, and thrown hv Edward's own hands into the fire.'* 

"Tyrant!" exclaimed Wallace, "thou mayst fill the cup too 
fulir* 

" His depredations," continued Monteith, " the good monk told me, 
have been as wide as they were destructive. He has not left a parch- 
ment, either of pubUc records or private annals, in any of the monas- 
teries or castles around Montrose ; all have been searched and plun- 
dered. And besides, Patrick Dunbar, the faithless Earl of March, 
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and Lord Soulis, have been each parricides of their country, as to be 
his coadjutors, and have performed the like robberies from the 
Easfcem shores of the Highlands, to the furthest of the Western 
Isles.'' 

" Do the traitors think," cried "Wallace, " that by robbing Scotland 
of her annals, and of that stone, that they really deprive her of her 
palladium ? Fools ! fools I Scotland's history is in the memories of 
her sons ; her palladium is in their hearts ; and Edward may one day 
£nd that she remembers the victory at Ijargs, and needs not tAlismans 
to give her freedom." 

" Alas ! not in onr time !" answered Monteith. " The spear is at 
our breasts, and we must submit. You see this castle is full of Ed- 
ward's soldiers ! Every house is a garrison for England ; but more of 
this by-and-bye ; I have yet to teU. you the contents of the packet 
which the monk brought. As soon as he had declared to me what I 
have told you, I ordered prop^ means to forward him on his pilgrim- 
age, and bidding him farewell, retired to open the packet. It con- 
tained two, one directed to Sir James Douglas, at Paris, and the other 
to me ; I read as follows : 

'^ Athol has persuaded Baliol to his min, and betrayed me into the 
hands of Edwajxl. I shall see Scotland no more. Send the inclosed 
to my son at Paris ; it will inform him what is the last wish of Wil- 
liam Douglas for his country. The iron box I confided to you, guard 
as your honour, until you can deposit it with my son. But should 
he remain abroad, and you be ever in extremity, commit the box in 
strict charge to the worthiest Scot you know ! and tell him it will be 
at the peril of his soul who dares to open it till Scotland be again 
free ! when that hour comes, then let the man bv whose valour Otod. 
restores her rights, receive the box as his own j for by him only, is it 
to be opened. 

" Monteith, as jwu would not disgrace the memory of your noble 
father, and as you hope for honour here, or happiness hereafter, at- 
tend to these injunctions of your friend Douglas." 

Monteith finished reading the letter, and remained silent. Wal- 
lace, who had listened with increasing indignation against the ene- 
mies of Scotland, spoke first — " Tell me in what I can assist you ; or 
how serve these last wishes of the brave Douglas ?" 

Monteith replied by reading over again this sentence — " Should 
my son remain abroad, and you ever be in extremity, commit the 
box in strict charge to the worthiest Scot you know." I am in that 
extremity now. Edward had formed his plan of desolation, when 
he placed English gQV^nors throughout our towns ; and the rapa- 
cious Heselrigge, 1:^ representative in Lanark, is not backward to 
execute the despot's wiU. He has just issued an order for all the 
houses of the absent chiefs to be searched for records and secret 
correspondences. Two or three in the neighbourhood have already 
gone through this ordeal ; and the event has proved that it was not 
papers they sought, but plunder ; and an excuse for dismantling the 
castles or occupying them with English officers. 

^* A detachment of soldiers were sent hither by Heselrigge this 
morning by day break, to guard the castle, until he could in person 
be present at the examination. Tida ceremony is to take place to- 
morrow ; and es Lord Douglas is considered a traitor to Edward, I 
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am told the place will be Backed to its bare walls. In such an ex- 
tremity, to you, noble Wallace, as to the worthiest Scot I know, I 
fly to take charge of this box. Within the remote cliffs of EUerslie 
it will be safe from suspicion ; and when Sir James Douglas arriyee 
from Paris, to him you can resign the trust. Meanwhile, as I shall 
not resist the plunderers to-morrow, after delivering up the keys of 
the state apartment to Heselrigge, I wiU submit to necessity, and 
b^ his permission to retire to my lodge on Ben Venn." 

Wallace made no difficulty in granting this request ; and desiring 
Honteith, when he found means to forward Lord Douglas's packet 
to his son, to inform that youn^ nobleman of the orcumstances 
which deposited the box in Mlershe, he proposed to depart immedi- 
ately. There being two iron rings on each side the casket, Wallace 
took the leathern belt which gird^ his sword, and putting it through 
them, swung it easily under his left arm, and covered it with j^ 
plaid. 

His charge being secured, Monteith^s eyes brightened, the pale- 
ness left his cheek, and with a firmer step, as if suddenly relieved of 
a heavy load, he called a servant to prepare Sir William Wallace's 
horses and attendants. 

As Wallace shook hands with his friend, Monteith in a low and 
solemn voice, bade him be cautious in what part of his house he 
kept the box : " Remember," said he, " the penalty that overhangs 
him whq looks into it." 

" Be not afraid," answered Wallace, " even the outside shaU never 
be seen by other eyes than my own, unless the same circumstances 
which now induces you, mortal extremity y should force me to con- 
fide it to safer hands." 

" Beware of that !" exclaimed Monteith, " for who is there that 
would adhere to the prohibition as I have done, as you will do ? and, 
besides, as I have no doubt it contains holy relics, who knows what 
calamities a sacrilegious look might bring upon our aheady devoted 
country." 

" Kelis or no relics," replied Wallace, " it would be an equal sin 
against good faith to invade what is forbidden : but, from the weight 
I am rather inclined to suspect that box contains gold ; probably a 
treasure, with which the soUd mind of Baliol thinks to compensate 
the hero who may free his country, for all the miseries a traitor 
king, and a treacherous usurper have brought upon it." 

" A treasure !" repeated Monteith, " I never thought of that, — it 
is indeed very heavy ! — as we are responsible for the contents of the 
box, I wish we were certain of what it contains j let us consider 
that!" 

" It is no consideration of ours," returned Wallace ; " with what is 
in the box we have no concern, aU we have to do, is to preserve the 
contents unviolated by even our own eyes; and to that, as you 
have now transferred the charge to me, I pledge myself, — ^fare- 
weU." 

" But why this haste ?" rejoined Monteith ; " surely you had best 
stay a little : indeed I wish I had thought, — stay only a little." 

"I thank you," returned Wallace, proceeding to the court-yard, 
" but it is now dark, and I promised to be at home before the moon 
ris33 J I must bid you good night. If you wish me to serve you far- 
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ther, I shall be happy to see yon at EUerslie to-morrow. My Marion 
will have pleasure in entertaining for days or weeks the Mend of 
her husband." 

^ While Wallace spoke, he advanced to his horse, to which he was 
lighted, not' only by the servants of the castle, but by several En^- 
li& soldiers who crowded forward out of curiosity. As he put hia 
foot in the stirrup, he held in his hand the loosened sword, which, to 
accommodate his charge, he had unbuckled &om his side. Monteith, 
whose dread of detection was ever awake, whispered, " a weapon in 
your hand will excite suspicion!" Fear incurred what it would 
nave avoided as he hastily pulled aside Wallace's plaid to throw it 
over the glittering hilt of the sword, he exposed the iron box. The 
light of so many torches striking upon the polished rivets, displayed 
it to all eyes ; but no remark being made, and Wallace not observing 
what was done, again shook han^ with Monteith, and calling his 
servants about him, galloped away ; and being obliged to leave the 
northern and direct road because of the English marauders who 
swarmed there, he was presently lost amid the thick shades of 
Clydesdale. 

CHAPTEB n. 

The darkness was almost impenetrable. Musing on what had passed 
with Monteith, and on the Uttle likelihood of any hero sfppearing 
who, by freeing his country, could ever claim the privilege of inves- 
tigating the mystery which was now committed to his care, Wallace 
rode on ; till crossing the bridge of Lanark, he saw the li^ht of the 
rising moon silvering the tops of the distant hills ; and his medita- 
tions embraced a gentler subject. This was the time he had pro- 
mised Marion to be returned ; and he had yet five long miles to go 
before he could reach the glen of EUerslie ! He thought of her 1^ 
ing alone ; and watching, with perhaps a chiding heart, the minutes 
of his delay. Scotland and its wrongs he forgot in the idea of her 
whose happiness was dearer to him than life ; he could not achieve 
the deliverance of the one, but it was his bliss to preserve the 
peace of the other ; and putting spurs to his horse, under the now 
bright beams of the ascending moon, he galloped through the town. 

He was abruptly tumiag the angle of a street, which leads down 
to the Mouse river, when the cry of murder arrested his ear ; he 
checked his horse, and listened : the clashing of arms told him that 
the sound had issued from an alley to the left ; he alighted in an in- 
stant and drawing his sword, threw away the scabbard, (prophetic 
omen !) and leaving his horse with one of his servants, was followed 
by the other three to the spot whence the noise proceeded. 

On arriving, he discovered two men in tartans, with their backs to 
the opposite wall, beset by a throng of Edward's soldiers, who were 
catting at them with mercilesB fury. At this sight, the brave Soots 
who accompanied Wallaoe, were so enraged, that, blovmig their 
bugles to enoourajge the assailed, they hurried after their gallant 
le^er, and attacking the banditti, each man cut his opponent to the 
ground. 

Such unexpected assistance re-animated the drooping strength of 
one oi the two from whom the cry had issued. He sprung from the 
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wall with the vigoitr of a tiger, but at that moment received a 
'wound in his back, which would have thrown him into the hands 
of his enemies, had not Wallace, who at that moment penetrated to 
his side, caught him in his left arm, and with his right cleared the 
way, while he called to his men who were fighting near him — " To 
the Glen I" as he spoke, he threw the wounded stranger, who had 
fainted with loss of blood, into their arms. The other poor fellow, 
whose cries had first attracted Wallace, at that instant fell covered 
with blood, exclaiming — " Save ! save ! my lord I" 

Two of the servants having obeyed, had carried their senseless 
bmrthen towards the horses ; but the third could not move, being 
hemmed in by the furious soldiers, Wallace made a passage to his 
rescue ; but he soon found himself alone with the assaiiante, for his 
aheady wounded follower received a gash in the sword arm which so 
disabled him, that his master ordered him to seek safety in flight, 
and leave him to his own strength and heaven. One base wretch, as 
the poor servant was retreating, made a stroke at his neck, which 
would have severed his head from his body, had not the trusty clay- 
more of Wallace struck down the pending weapon of the coward, and 
received the rushing body upon its point. He fell with bitter impre- 
cations, calling aloud for vengeance. 

A dreadful cry was now raised by the whole band of assassins. 
" Murder ! — ^treason ! — ^Arthur Heselrigge is slain !" The uproai- be- 
came general. The windows of the adjoining houses were thrown 
open ; people armed and unarmed issued from their doors, and press- 
ed fwward to inquire the cause of the alarm. Wallace was nearly 
overpowered ; a hundred swords flashed in the torch-light, and were 
leveUed towwrds him ; but at that moment when he expected they 
would all be sheathed in his heart, the earth gave way under his feet, 
and he sunk into utter darkness. 

He fell upon, what he knew by its perfume, to be a quantity of 
gathered broom ; and concluding that the w^eight of the throiigiug 
multitude had burst his passage through some archway into a cellar, 
he sprung on his feet j and though he heard the curses of several 
wretches who had fallen with him and fared worse, he moved gently 
towards a half -opened door, pointed out to him by a faint gleam fi-om 
an inner passage. The men uttered a shout as they saw him darken 
the light which glimmered through it ; but they were incapable of 
pursuit ; and Wallace, aware of lus danger, flew with the fleetnessof 
a deer across the adjoining apartment, (a kitchen deserted by its in- 
habitants now in the street ;) and darting through the w-indow, 
which he burst open, leaped out at the foot of the* Lanark hills. 

The cries of the soldiers, enraged at his escape, echoed in his ears 
till distance sunk them into hoarse mm-murs. He pursued his way 
without stopping, along the craigs, through the valley, and across the 
river to the cliffs which overlooked the garden of Ellerslie. Spring- 
ing on the projecting point of the nearest, he leaped into the midst 
of a thidcet of honeysuckles. This was the favourite bower of his 
Marion ! The soft perfume, as it saluted his senses, seemed to breathe 
peace and safety ; and as he emerged from their fragrant embraces, 
he walked with a calmer step towards the house. He approached 
the door which led from the parlour into the garden. It was open. 
He beheld his beloved, in her white night-dress leaning over a couch 

B 
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on which was laid the man he had rescued. Halbert was dressing 
his wounds. 

Wallace paused for a moment to contemplate his lovely wife in 
this more lovely act of charity. Her beautiful hands, held a cup to 
the lips of the stranger, while her long hair, escaped from the band 
that confined it, fell in long jetty ringlets, and mingled with his sil- 
ver locks. 

" Marion !" burst from the overflowing soul of her fond husband. 
She looked up at the well-known sound, and with a cry of joy ruined 
forward and threw herself into his arms ; her tears flowed, she sobbed 
— she clung to his breast. It was the first time that Wallace had 
been from her ; she had feared it would have been the last. The hour 
— ^the conflict — ^the bleeding stranger ! But now he was returned — 
he was safe ! 

" Art thou indeed here ?" exclaimed she. — Blood fell from his 
forehead upon her face and bosom ; " O my Wallace, my Wallace," 
cried she, in an agony, clasping him to her heart. 

" Fear not, my love ! it is a mere scatch. All is well, since the 
wounded stranger is safe." 

" But you bleed !" returned she. — No tears now impeded her voice. 
Terror had checked their joyful currents ! and felt as if she expected 
the life-blood to issue from the wound on which she gazed. 

" I hope my preserver is not mortally hurt," inquired the stranger. 

" Oh, no ;" replied Wallace, putting back the hair fix)m his fore- 
head ; " a mere trifle !" — That the action had discovered the gash to 
be wider than he thought, he saw in the countenance of his wife ; 
she turned deadly pale. " Marion," said he, *^ to convince you how 
causeless are your fears, you shall cure me yourself ; and with no other 
surgery than your girdle ?" 

When lady Wallace heard this gay tone, and saw the unforced 
snules on his lips, she took courage ; and remembering the deep 
wounds she had just assisted Halbert to dress without any alarm for 
the stranger's life, die began to hope that she need not now fear for 
the object dearest to her in existence. Rising from her husband's 
arms, witti a languid smile she unbound the linen fillet from her 
waist ; and Halbert having poured some balsam into the woimd, she 
appeared to apply the bandage ; but when she lifted his hair from 
his temple, that nair which had so often been the object of her ad- 
miration as it hung in amber tresses over his polished f oreheard ! 
when the clotted blood met her fingers, a mist seemed to pass over 
her sight ; she paused for a moment ; but rallying her strength as the 
cheerftil voice of her husband conversing with his guest, assured her 
her fear was groundless, she tied the fillet ; and stealing a soft kiss on 
his cheek as she finished, seated herself yet trembling by his side. 

" Gallant Wallace," continued the stranger j for agitation had pre- 
vented her hearing what had been said before, ** it is Donald Earl of 
Mar who owes to you his life." 

" Then blest be my arm," exclaimed Wallace, in a glow of sur- 
prised delight, " that has preserved a life so precious to my country !" 

" May it indeed be blest !" cried Lord Mar, " for this night it has 
made the Southerns fed that there is yet one man in Scotland who 
fears not to resist oppression and to punish treachery." 

" Tieachsry I what treachery ?" inquired Lady Wallace, her alarm- 
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ed spirit stall hoyering about her sonl's far dearer part ! and thinking 
that all pointed at him ! " is any meant to my husband ?** 

"None to Sir William Wallace, more than to any other brave 
Soot," replied the Earl ; " but we all see the oppression of our coun- 
try, we all know the treachery by which it was subjugated ; and this 
night in my own person I have relt the effects of bot£ Hesehigge, 
thi English governor of Lanark, dispatched a body of men to Bow- 
well eaitle, (where my family now are,) on a plea, that as its lord 
was adverse from Edward, and gone to the Highlands, it must be 
searched in the king's name for traitorous papers. Considering my- 
self the representative of my brother-in-law Lord BothweU, and sus- 
pectmg they might be only a private marauding party, I refused to 
admit the soldiers ; and saw them depart from the gates, swearing to 
r^un the next day with a stronger force and storm the castle. To 
lie aseertained of the fact, and to appeal against such unprovoked 
tyranny, should it be true, I immediately followed the detachment 
to Lanark. 

" I saw Heselrigge — ^he avowed the transaction ; but being awed 
by l^e power which he thinks I possess in the oountry, he consented 
to spare Bothwell while I and my family remain in it. As it was 
nearly dark, I took my leave ; and was proceeding out of the hall to 

J'oin my servants in the court-yard, when a young man accosted me. 
'. recognized him to be the officer who had commanded the party I 
had dnven from the castle. Heselrigge having told me that he was 
his nephew, I made no hesitation to go back with him, as he said 
his xmcle had foi^tten to communicate something of importance, 
and b^ged me to return. I followed his steps ; but instead of con- 
ducting me to the room in which I had conversed with Heselrigge, 
he led me along a dark passage into a smaU apartment, where, tell- 
ing me Ms uncle would attend me, he suddenly retreated out of the 
door, and before I could recollect myself I heard him bolt it after 
him. 

" I now judged myself a prisoner ^ and alarmed at what might be 
the fate of my defenceless family, made every essay, but in vain, to 
force open the door ; the noise seemed to reach no ear ; but driven to 
despair, I was in a state of mind not to be described, when the bolt 
was undrawn, and two men entered, with manacles in their hands. 
They attempted to seize me, telling me I was the prisoner of king 
Edward. I listened not to what they said, but wounding one with 
my dagger, (which I had previously drawn, to be prepared against 
violence,) I knocked the other down, and darting past him, made my 
way through what passages I cannot tell, tiU I found myself in a 
street leading from behind the governor's house. I ran against some 
one as I rushed from the portal ; it was my servant Neil. I hastily 
told >iiyn to draw Ms sword and follow me. We then hurried for- 
ward, he telling me he had just stepped out of the hall to observe 
the night, while the rest of my men wei^e awaiting me there, with 
wonder at my delay. 

** Rejoicing at my escape, and fearing the worst of consequences 
from the visit of Hesselrigge and his miscreants at Bothwell castle, I 
was hastening onward, determined to pursue my way on foot to the 
protection of my family, when at the turning of an angle wMch leads 
to the Bothwelf-road, we found ouiselues surrounded by a crowd of 
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armed men. The moon shone full on their faces, and I discovered 
they were Southrons, and that young Heselrigge was at their 
head. 

" * Villain !* cried he, aiming a blow at my head with his nplifted 
battle-axe, * you have escaped me once, but you shall now die ! The 
plunder of Bothwell, my lads V cried he to the soldiers j * down with 
its lord, and aU but the lovely Helen shall be yours V 

" In a moment every sword was levelled towards me. They wound- 
ed me in several places ; but the thought of my daughter gave su- 
pernatural vigour to my arm, and I defended myself &om the death 
they threatened, till the cries of my dying servant brought you, my 
brave deliverer, to my rescue. But while I am safe, perhaps my 
treacherous assaulter has marched towards Bothwell, too sure to com- 
mit the horrid violence he meditates ; there are none to guard my 
child but a few domestics, the unpractised sword of my stiipling ne- 
phew, and the feeble arms of my wife." 

" Be easy on that head," interrupted Wallace, " I believe the in- 
famous leader of the banditti fell by my hand ; for the soldiers made 
an outery that Arthur Heselrigge was killed ; and then pressing on 
me to take revenge, their weight broke a passiage into a vault, through 
which I escaped — " 

" Save, save yourself, my master !" cried a man, rushing in from 
the garden ; " you are pursued : — save, save — " while he spoke, he 
fell down covered with blood, and in a swoon at Wallace's feet. The 
chief perceived that it was honest Dugald ; whom he had bidden 
to seek safety in flight j and who, from the bleeding of his wounds, 
and consequent debility, had been all this while reaching Ellerslie. 

Wallace had hardly time to give him to the care of Halbert, when 
the voice of war assaulted his ears. The outcry of men demanding 
admittance, and the terrific sounds of spears rattling against 
the shields of their owners, told the astonished group within that the 
house was beset by armed men. 

" Blood for blood !" cried a horrid voice which penetrated the al- 
most palsied senses of Lady Marion ; " vengeance on Wallace for 
the murder of Heselrigge !" 

" Fly ! fly !" cried die, looking wildly at her husband. 

'* Whither ?" answered he, supporting her in his arms ; " Would 
this be a moment to leave you and our wounded guest ? I must meet 
these assailants." 

" Not now," cried Lord Mar ; " hear you not by the uproar how 
numerous they are ? mark that shout, they thirst for blood. In pity, 
fly ! if you have love for your wife, or regard for me, delay not a 
moment, again — " The uproar was redoubled, and the room was 
instantly €^ed with shriekmg women in their night clothes ; the 
attendants of lady Wallace. She lay almost expiring on her hus- 
band's breast. 

" O my lord," cried the terrified creatures, wringing their hands, 
" what will become of us ? the Southrons are at the gates, and 
we shall be lost for ever." 

" Fear not," replied Wallace, " retire to your chambers. I am the 
person tJiey seek ; none dse will meet with injury." 

The women, appeased by this assurance, retreated to their apart- 
ments; AZ7d Wallace turning to the earl, who continued to enforce 
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the neoessil^ of his flight, repeated that he would not consent to 
leave his wife in such a tumnlt. " I entreat you to leave me," cried 
she, in a hardly articulate voice. *^ Leave me, or see me die I" 

As she spoke, there was a violent crash, and a tremendous burst of 
imprecations. Three of Wallace's men ran breathlessly into the 
room. Two of the assailants had climbed to the hall window ; they 




gates. 

" Yes, my dear lord," cried Halbert, " there is the dry well at the 
end of the garden : at the bottom of that you will be safe." 

" By your love for me, Wallace ; by all vou owe to the tender af- 
fections of your grandfather, -hearken to him \" cried Lady Marion, 
falling at ms feet, and clasping his knees with energy ; ^' I kneel for 
mv life in kneeling for yours! Pity the grey hairs of Sir Ronald, 
wnom your untimely death would bring to the grave ! Pity your un- 
born child.' — Flv, Wallace, fly, if you would have me live !" She was 
pale and l»eathless. 

" Angel of my life P* exclaimed Wallace, straining her to his 
heart, " I obey thee. But if a hand of one of these desperate rob - 
bers dares to touch thy hallowed person — " 

" Think not so, my lord !" interrupted Halbert, " it is you they 
seek. Not finding you, they will, be too eager in pursuit, to molest 
my lady. I will preserve her from afi&ont at the peril of my life." 

" I shall be safe," whispered Marion, " only fly I while you are 
here their shouts kill me." 

" But thou shalt go with me," returned he, " the well will contain 
us alL But first let our faithful Halbert, and these honest fellows 
lower Lord Mar into the place of refuge. He being the cause of the 
affray, if discovered, would be immediately sacriiiced." 

Lord Mar acquiesced. And while the contention was so loud with- 
out, as to threaten the tearing down of the walls, the earl was car- 
ried into the garden. He was followed by Sir WUliam Wallace, to 
whose arm his wife yet fondly clung. At every cry of the enemy, 
and at every shock they gave to his yet impregnable gates, she 
breathed the shorter, and was clasped by the lord of her heart still 
more closely to his bosom. 

At the well side they found the earl bound with the rope that was 
to lower him down. By great care it was safely done ; and the cord 
being brought up again before it was tied round Wallace, (as Marion 
insisted he should descend next,) he recollected that the iron box 
swung at his side, might hurt the wounded nobleman, by strikiag 
him in his descent. Unbuckling it, he told his faithful old harper 
it contained matters of great value, and desired it might be lowered 
first. 

Lord Mar, beneath, was releasing it from the rope, when a shout 
of triumph pierced their ears. A party of the English soldiers hav- 
ing come round the heights from the point of a high craig, had leap- 
ed the wall of the garden and were within a few yards of the weU. 
For Wallace to descend now was impossible. " That tree !" whisper- 
ed Marion, pointing to an oak near which they stood. As she spoke, 
she slid from his arms, and in a moment, along with the venerable 
Halbert, who seized her by the hand, she disappeared amid the ad- 
joining thicket. The two servants fled also. 
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Wallace finding himself alone, the next instant was like one of his 
native eagles, looking down from the towering top of the wood, npon 
his enemies. — ^They passed beneath him, denoimdng vengeanoe npon 
the assassin qf Arther Seselrigge I At that moment, one who 
seemed by the brightness of his armom: to be their leader, stopped 
imder the tree, declaring he had sprained his ancle in leaping from 
the wan, and must wait a few minntes to recover himself. Bereral 
of the soldiers crowded round him ; but he desired them to puisne 
their duty, to leave him, search the house, and bring Wallace before 
him, dead or aGve. 

They obeyed: while others, who had gained admitanee to the 
tower through the now forced gates, ran towards their leader, say- 
ing that the murderer could nowhere be found. ^ 

" But here is a gay lady," cried one, " perhaps she canrnformuBt^ 
and at that moment Manon and Halberib appeared between a band 
of men. The lighted torches which the soldiers held, shone full on 
her face. Though pale as monumental marble, yet the exquisite 
beauty of her features, and the calm dignity which eommanded 
from her eyes, awed the officer into respect and admiration. 

" Soldiers, stand back T' cried he, advancing to Lady Wallace. 
" Fear not^ madam V^ As the words passed his lips a mght of ar- 
rows flew mto the bosom of the tree. A piercing shriek from Marion 
was her only answer. — " O ! my lady's falcon ?* cried Halbert, 
alarmed for tne fate of his master. — He saw a violent agitation of the 
branches had excited an indefinite suspicion in a body of archers 
who stood near, and who, with one mind, discharged their arrows tcr 
the spot. Halbert's ready excuse both for the disturbance in the 
tree, and, his lady's shriek, was prompted and warranted true, by 
the appearance ot a large bird which the rushing of the arrows haa 
frightened from her nest j she rose suddenly from amongst the 
branches, and soared away far to the east, with loud screams, 

AH being a^ain still, Marion hoped that her husband had escaped 
any mortal injury from the arrows ; and turning with recovered com- 
posure to the officer, heard him, with aglow of comfort, reprimand his 
men for daring to draw their bows without his orders. Then ad- 
dressing her, " I beg your pardon, madam," said he, " both for the 
alarm these hot-headed men have occasioned you, and for the vio- 
lence they have committed in forcing one of your sex and beauty be- 
fore me. Had I expected to have found a lady here, I should nave 
issued orders to have prevented this ; bnt, I am sent hither in quest 
of Sir William Wallace^ who, by a mortal attack made on the per- 
son of the governor of Lanark's nephew, has forfeited his life. The 
scabbard of his sword, found beside the murdered Heselrigge, is an 
undeniable proof of his guilt. Direct us to find him, and not only 
release, but the favour of the English monarch will await your allegi- 
anoe." 

" I am Sir William Wallace's wife," returned the gentle Marion 
in a firm tone ; '^ and by what authority you seek him tiius, and pre- 
sume to call him guilty, I cannot understand." 

" By the authority of the laws, madam, which he has violated." 

" What laws ?" rejoined she j " Sir Wilham Wallace acknowledges 
none but those of Grod and his country. Neither of these has he trans- 
gressed!" 
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*' He, this ni^t, assassinated Arthur HeseUigge, in the streets of 
Lanark ; and that condemns him by the last declaration of king 
Edward : — '' Whatever Scot maltreats any one of the Englieh eoU 
diers^ or civil officers garrisoned in the towns of Scotland, shall 
thereby t forfeit his life as the penalty due to his crime." 

" A tyrant's law, sir, to which no foeebom Scot will submit ! But 
even were it allowed by my countrymen, in this case it can have no 
hold on my husband. That he is a Scot, he glories : and not that he 
maltreated any Englishman in the streets of Lanark, do I glory : but, 
because, when he saw two defenceless men borne down by a band of 
armed soldiers, he exposed his unshielded breast in their defence ^ 
one of the two died, covered with wounds. That the govem^s 
nephew also fell, was a just retribution for his heading so unequal a 
cont<<^ ; and no crime in Sir William Wallace : for he slew bim to pre* 
serve a feeble old man, who had a hundred English swoids levelled 
at his life." 

The officer paused for a moment ; and then ordering his soldiers to 
faJl farther bfusk ; when they were at a sufficient distance, he offered 
to take Lady Wallace's hand, but she withstood his motion wiUi a 
reserved air : and said, *^ Speak, sir, what would you say, or allow 
me to retire.^ 

" I mean not to offend you, noble lady," continued he ; " had I a 
wife as lovely as yourself, I hope, were I in like circumstances, in the 
like manner she would defend my life and honour. I knew not the 
particulars of the affair in which Arthur Heselrigge fell, till I heard 
them from your lips ; I can easily credit them, for I know his un- 
manly character, Wallace is a Scot ; and acted in Scotland, as Gil- 
bert Hambledon would have done in England, were it possible for 
any vile foreigner there to put his foot upon the neck of a countryman 
of nis. Wherever you have concealed your husband let it be a distant 
asylum until the rage of the governor be appeased. At present, no 
track within the jurisdiction of Lanark will be left unsearched by the 
governor's indefatigable revenpre." 

Lady Wallace, overcome with gratitude at this generous speech of 
the English officer, uttered some inarticulate words, expressive more 
in sound, than clearness, of her grateful feelings, Hambledon contin- 
ued — " I will use my influence with Hesehigge to prevent the interior 
of your house been disturbed again ; but, it being the course of mOi- 
taiy operations it "will be impossible for me to free you from the dis- 
agreeable ceremony of a guard being placed to-morrow morning 
around the domains. This, I know, will be done to intercept Sir 
"William Wallace should he attempt to return." 

" Oh ! that he were indeed far distant !" thought the now trembling 
Lady Wallace. The officer added — •* However, you shall be relieved 
of my detachment directly. I "svill now call off my men from a 
search which they must see is unavailing ; and leave you, noble lady, 
to your rest." As he spoke, he waved his sword to them who had 
seized the harper ; they advanced, still holding their prisoner. He 
ordered them to commit the man to him, and to sound. The trum- 
peter obeyed ; and in a few seconds the whole detachment was as- 
"sembled before their commander. 

" Soldiere !" cried he, " Sir William Wallace has escaped our 
hands. Bctum to your horses that we may march back to 
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Lanark, and searcli the other side of the town. Leai forth, and I 
will foUow." 

The troops obeyed ; and falling back throngh the open gates, left 
Sir Gilbert Hambledon alone with Lady Wallace and the wondering 
Halbert. The brave young man took the now not withdrawn lumd 
of the grateful Marion, who had stood trembling while so many of 
her husband's mortal enemies were assembled imder the place of Ids 
concealment. 

" Noble Englishman," said she, as the last body of soldiers passed 
from her sight, " I cannot enough thank you for this generous con- 
duct ; but, should you or yours be ever in the like e^remity with 
my beloved Wallace ! (and in these tyrannous times, what brave 
spirit can answer for its continued safety ?) may the ear which has 
heard you this night at that hour repay my gratitude T' 

" Sweet ladj" answered Hambledon, " I thank you for your 

?rayer. God is indeed the benefactor of a true soldier ; and though 
serve my king and obey his commands, yet it is only to the Lord 
of battles that I look for a sure reward; and whether he repay me here 
with victories and honours, or take my soul through a rent fa my 
breast to receive my laurel in paradise, it is all one to Gilbert Ham- 
bledon. — ^But the night is cold : I must see you safe within your own 
doors ; and then, lady, farewell !'* 

Lady Wallace yielded to the impulse of his hand with redoubled 
haste, as she heard a sudden rustling of the tree above her head. 
Hambledon did not notice it, but desiring Halbert to follow, in a few 
minutes disappeared with the agitated Marion into the house. 

Wallace, whose spirit could in brook the sight of his domains fill- 
ed with hostile troops, and the wife of his bosom brought a prisoner 
before their commander, would instantly have braved all dangers, 
and have leaped down amongst them, had not, at the instant he 
placed his foot on a lower bough to make a spring, the courteous ad- 
dress of Hambledon to his wife, made him hesitate. He listened to 
the replies of his Marion with exultation ; and when the Englishman 
ordered Ms men to withdraw, and delivered himself so generously 
respecting the safety of the man he came to seize, Wallace could 
hardly prevent a noble confidence in such virtue ftom compelling 
him to come from his concealment, and thank him on the spot. But 
the consideration that such a disclosure would put the military duty 
and the generous nature of the commander at variance, he desisted 
with such an agitation of spirit, that the boughs again shook under 
him, and re-awakened the alarm of his trembhng v^e. 

" Omnipotent Virtue!" exclaimed Wallace to himself ; "if it were 
possible that thy generous spirit could animate the breast of an in- 
vading conqueror, how soon would the vanquished cease to forget 
their former freedom, and learn to love their vassalage. This man's 
nobleness, how soon has it disarmed the vengeance with which, 
when I ascended this tree, I prayed might extirpate every follower 
of the detested Edward !" 

" Sir William ! my master !" cried a well-known voice, in a sup- 
pressed tone, as if still fearful of being overheard. It was Halbert's; 
*' speak, my dear lord, are you safe ?" 

" In heart and body !" returned Wallace, sliding from the tree, 
and leaping on the ground j — " One only of the arrows touched mei 
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and that merely strack against my bugle and fell back amongst the 
leaves. I most now hasten to the dearest, the noblest of women !" 

Halbert begged him to stay till they should hear the retreat from 
the English trumpets. " Till their troops are out of sight," added 
he, " I cannot believe you will be safe." 

" Hark," cried Wallace j " The horses are now descending the 
craig. That must satisfy you honest Halbert." With these words 
he flew across the lawn, and entering the house, met the returning 
Marion, who had just bade farewell to Hambledon. She rushed into 
bis arms, and with the excess of a disturbed and uncertain joy, 
fainted on his neck. Her gentle spirit had been too powerfully ex- 
cited by the preceding scenes. Unaccustomed to tumult oi any 
kind, and nursed in the bosom of fondness, till now no blast had 
blown on her tender form, no harshness had ever rufBed the blissful 
serenity of her mind. What then was the shock of this evening's 
yiolence I Her husband pursued as a murderer ; herself exposed to 
midnight air, and dragged by the hands of merciless soldiers, to be- 
tray the man she loved ! All these scenes were new to her j and 
though a kind of preternatural strength supported her through 
them, yet when the cause of immediate exertion was over ; when 
she fell once more into her husband's extended arms, she seemed 
there to have found again her shelter, and the piUow whereupon 
her harassed soul might again repose. 

" My life ! my best treasure ! preserver of thy Wallace ! look on 
him I" exclaimed he ; " bless him with a smile from those dear 
eyes." 

His voice, his caresses soon restored her to sensibility and recol- 
lection. She leaned on his breast, and wept tears of heavenly de- 
light : with love's own eloquence he thanked heaven that he had es- 
caped the search and the arrows of his enemies. 

" But, my dear lady," interrupted Halbert, " remember that my 
master must not stay here. You know that the English commandtr 
said, that if he would preserve his life, he must fly far away. Nay, 
spies may even now be lurking to betray him." 

" You are right," said Marion, rising from her husband's arms ; 
" my Wallace, you must depart. Should the guard amve soon, your 
flight may be prevented. You must go now : but oh, whither ?" 

" Not very distant, my love. In going from thee, I leave behind 
all that makes life precious to me ; how then can I go far away ? 
No ; there are recesses amongst the Cartlane craigs discovered by 
me when hunting, and which I believe have been visited by no 
mortal foot but my own ! There will I be, my Marion, before sim- 
rise ; and before it sets, thither must you send Halbert to tell me 
how you fare. Three notes from thine own sweet strains of Thusa 
ha measg na reultan mor, blown by his pipe, shall be a sign to me 
that he is there, and I will come forth to hear tidings of thee." 

" Ah, my Wallace let me go with thee !" 

" What, dearest," returned he, "to live amidst rocks and streams ! 
to expose thy tender self and thine unborn infant to aU the accidents 
of such a lodging ?" 

** But are not you going to so rough, so dangerous a lodging ?" 
asked she, windmg her arms around him. " O ! would not rocks 
and streams be heaven's paradise to me, when blessed with the pre- 
sence of my husband ? Ah ! let me go !" 
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« Impossible, my lady ;" cried Halbert ; afraid that the melting 
heart of his master would consent. " You are perfectly safe here ; 
and your flight would awaken suspicion in the English that he had 
not gone far. — ^Your ease and safety would be dearer to him than 
his own life ; and most likely, by ms anxiety to preserve them, he 
would the more easily be traced, and so fall a ready sacrifice to the 
enemy." ^ 

" It is true, my Marion, what he says : I could not presOTve you 
in the places to which I go." 

" But the hardships you will endure !" cried she, " to sleep on the 
cold stones, with no covering but the sky, or the dripping vault of 
some dreary cave ! I have not courage to abandon you alone to 
such cruel rigora." 

" Cease, my beloved !" interrupted he, " cease these groundless 
alarms. Neither rocks nor storms have any threats to me. It is 
only tender woman's cares that makes man's body delicate. Before 
I was thine, my Marion, I have lain whole nights upon the moun- 
tain's brow counting the wintry stars, as I impatiently awaited the 
hunter's horn that was to recal me to the chase in Glenfinlas. Alike 
to Wallace is the couch of down or the bed of heather ; so, best be- 
loved of my heart, grieve not at hardships which were once my 
sport, and will now be my safety." 

" Then farewell ! May good an^ls guaxd thee !" — Her voice fail- 
ed, she put his hand to her lips. " Courage, my Marion," said he, 
" remember that Wallace lives but in thee. Revive, be happy for my 
sake J and Grod, who putteth down the oppressor, will restore me 
again to thine arms." She spoke not, but rising from his breast, 
clasped her hands together, and looked up with an expression of fer- 
vent prayer! — and then smiling through a shower of tears, she waved 
her hand to him to depart, and instantly she retired into her own 
chamber. 

Wallace gazed at the closed door with his soul in his eyes. To 
leave his Marion thus ; to quit her who was the best part of his be- 
ing ; who seemed the very spring of the life now throbbing in his 
heart ; was contention with his fond, fond love, almost too powerful 
for his resolution. Here indeed his brave spirit gave way, and he 
would have followed her, and perhaps have determined to await his 
fate at her side, had not Halbert, reading his mind in his counte- 
nance, taken him by the arm and drawn him towards the portal. 

WfJlace soon recovered his better reason : and obeying Uie friend- 
ly violence of his servant, who had pulled him out into the garden, 
he accompanied him to the quarter which pointed towards the 
heaths that lead to the remotest recesses of the Clyde. In their way 
they approached the well where Lord Mar lay. Wallace finding 
that the Earl had not been inquired for, deemed his state to be 
without peril ; and intending to inform him of the necessity which 
Btill impelled his own flight, he called to him, but no voice an- 
swered. He looked down, and seeing him extended at the bottom 
without motion, '' I fear," said he, *' the Earl is dead. As soon as I 
am gone, and you can collect the dispersed servants, send one into 
the well to bring him forth ; and if he be indeed no more, deposit his 
body in my oratory, and then send to the Countess of Mar, and re- 
ceive her commands respecting hia remains. The iron box, now in 
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the well, is of inestimable value. Take it to Lady Wallace, and tell 
lier she must guard it as she has done my Uf e ; but not to look into 
it at tiie pOTl of what is vet dearer to her — my honour." 

Halbert promised to adihere to his master's orders : and Wallace 
girding on his sword, and taking his hunting spear in his hand, (a 
weapon with which the care of his venerable domestic had provided 
him, for the convenience of leaping the precipices, he pressed the 
faithful hand that presented it ; and enjoining him to be watchful of 
the tranquillity of his lady, and to be with hmi in the evening near 
the Oorie Lin, he climbed the wall which joined the nearest craig, 
and bounding over it was out of sight in an instant. 



CHAPTEB HX 

Halbert returned to the house, and entering the room softly into 
which Marion had withdrawn, beheld her on her knees before a cru- 
cifix : she was praying fervently for the safety of her beloved Wal- 
lace. 

" May he, O gracious Lord !" cried she, " soon return to his home. 
Bat if 1 am to see him here no more, mav it please thee to grant 
me to meet him within thy arms in heaven r 

" Hear her, blessed Son of Mary I" ejaculated the old man. She 
looked round, and rising from her knees, demanded of him in a kind 
but anxious voice, whether he had left her lord in security. 

" In the way to it, my lady I" answered Halbert. He then re- 
peated all that Wallace had said at parting ; and afterwards tried to 
prevail on her to go to rest. 

" Sleep cannot visit my eyes this night, my faithful creature," 
replied she j " my spirit will foUow Wallace in his mountain flight. 
Go you to your chamber. After you have had repose, that wiD be 
time enough to revisit the remains of the poor Earl, and to bring 
them with the box to the house. I will take a religious charge of 
both, for the sake of the dear entruster." 

Halbert persuaded his lady to lie down on the bed, that her limbs 
at least might rest after the fatigue of so harassing a night ; and 
she, little suspecting that he meant to do otherwise than to sleep 
also, kindly wished him repose, and retired. 

Her maids during the late terror had dispersed, and were no where 
to be found ; and the men-servants too, after their stout resist ance at 
the gates, had all disappeared ; some fled, and others were sent away 
prisoners to Lanark, while the good Hambledon was conversing 
with Lady Wallace. Halbert therefore resigned himself to await 
with patience the rising of the sim, when he hoped some of the 
scared domestics would return, or he might himself go to the poor 
cotters who lived in the depths of the glen, and bring them to sup- 
ply the place of the fugitives. 

Thus musing he sat on the stone bench which ran round the hall, 
watching with anxiety the appearance of that orb whose setting 
beams he hoped should light him back with such tidings of Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace as would prove the best comforter to the lonely heart 
of his lady. All was still as death. Nothing was heard but the 
sighing of the trees as they waved before the western window which 
opened towards the Lanark hills. The morning was yet grey, and 
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the fresh air blowmg rather chilly, Halbert rose to dose the wooden 
casement ; at that moment his eyes were arrested by a party of 
armed men slowly proceeding down the opposite declivity. The 
platform before the house was already filled with English. Alarmed 
at the sight of such a host, although he expected that a guard 
would arrive, he was retreating across the apartment towards his 
lady's room, when the great hall-door was burst open by a band of 
soldiers who rushed forward and seized him. 

" TeU me, dotard !" cried their leader, a man of low stature, with 
grey locks but a fierce countenance ; " where is the murderer ? 
Where is Sir William Wallace ?. speak, or the torture shall force 
you." 

Halbert trembled, but it was for his defenceless lady, not for him- 
self. " My lord," said he in a faltering voice, " is far from hence." 

" Where ?" 

" I know not." 

" Thou shalt be made to know, thou hoary-headed villain !" cried 
the same violent interrogator. " Where is the assassin's wife ? I 
will confront ye — seek her out." 

At that word the soldiers parted right and left, and in a moment 
afterwards three of them appeared, with shouts, bringing in the un- 
happy Marion. 

" Oh, my lady !" cried Halbert, struggling to approach her, as 
with terrified apprehension she looked around her. But they held 
her fast ; and he saw her led up to the merciless wretch who had 
given the orders to have her summoned. 

" Woman," cried he, as soon as she stood before him j " I am the 
governor of Lanark. You now stand before the representative of 
the great king Edward : and on your allegiance to him, and on the 
peril of your life, I command you to answer me three questions. 
Where is Sir William Wallace, the murderer of my nephew ? Who 
is that old Scot for whom my nephew was slain ? He and his whole 
family shall meet my vengeance! and tell me, where is that box of 
treasure which your husband stole from Douglas Castle ? answer me 
these questions on your life." 

Lady Wallace remained sUent. 

" Speak, woman !" demanded the governor ; " if fear cannot move 
you, know that I can reward as well as avenge. I will endow you 
richly, if you declare the truth. If you persist to refuse, you die." 

" Then I die," replied she, scarcely opening her half-closed eyes, 
as she leaned fainting and motionless against the shoulder of the 
soldier who held her. 

" What ?" cried the governor, stifling his rage, in hopes to gain 
by persuasion on a spirit which he found threats could not intimi- 
date ; " can so gentle a lady as yourself, reject the favour of Eng- 
land ; large grants in this country ; and perhaps a fine English knight 
for a husband ? when vou might have all for the trifling service of 
giving up a traitor to his hege lord, and confessing where his rob- 
beries lie concealed ! — speak, fair dame ; give me this information, 
and the lands of the wounded chieftain whom Wallace brought here, 
with the hand of the huidsome Sir Gilbert Hambledon, shall be 
your reward. Bich, and a beauty in Edward's court ! lady, can you 
jrefuae to purchase all, by dedarmg the hiding-place of the traitor 
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" It is easier to die." 

" Fool 1" cried Heselrigge, driven from his assumed temper by her 
steady deniaL ^* What ? Is it easier for these daiuty limbs to be 
hacked to pieces by my soldiers' axes ? Is it easier for that fair bo- 
som to be trodden underfoot by my horses' hoofs ? and for that 
beauteous head of thine to decorate my lance ? — ^Is all this easier 
than to tell me where to find a murderer and his gold ?" 

Lady WaUaoe shuddered ; she stretched her hands to Heaven : 
" Blessed Virgin, to thee I commit myself !" 

" Speak, once for all !" cried the enraged governor, drawing his 
sword ; " I am no waxen-hearted Hambl^on to be cajoled by your 
beanty. — ^Declare where Wallace is concealed, or dread my ven- 
geance." 

The horrid steel gleamed across the eyes of the unhappy Marion ; 
nnable longer to sustain herself, she sunk on the ground. 

" Kneel not to me for mercy ;" cried the infuriated wretch, " I grant 
none, unless you confess your husband's hiding-place." 

A momentary strength darted from the heart of lady Wallace, to 
her voice — " I kneel to Heaven alone ! and may it ever preserve my 
Wallace from the fangs of Edward and his tyrants !" 

" Blasphemous wretch !" cried Heselrigge, and at that moment he 
plunged his sword into her defenceless breast. Halbert, who had 
all this time been held back by the soldiers, awaiting with anxiety 
his mistress's replies, could not believe that the fierce interlocutor 
would perpetrate the horrid deed he threatened ; but seeing it done, 
with a giant's strength and a terrible cry, he burst from the bonds 
which held him, and had thrown himself on the bleeding Marion be- 
fore her murderer could strike his second blow. However it fell, 
and pierced through the neck of the faithful servant before it reach- 
ed her heart. She opened her eyes for a moment, and secinoj who it 
was that would have shielded her life, just articulated — '' Halbert ! 
my Wallace — ^to Grod" — and with the last unfinished sentence, her 
pure soul took its flight to regions of eternal peace. 

The good old man's heart almost burst, when lie felt that before 
heaving bosom now motionless ; and groaning with grief and faint- 
ing with loss of blood, he sunk senseless on her body. 

A terrible stillness was now in the hall. Not a man spoke ; all 
stood looking on each other with a stem horror marking each pale 
countenance. Heselrigge dropping his blood-stained sword on the 
ground, perceived by the behaviour of his men that he had gone too 
far ; and fearful of arousing the indignation of awakened humanity 
to some act against himself, he addressed the soldiers in an unusual 
accent of condescension : " My friends," said he, " we will now re- 
turn to Lanark. — To-morrow you may come back ; for I reward your 
services of this night with the plunder of EUerslie." 

" May a curse light on him who first canies a stick from its 
grounds !" exclaimed a veteran from the farther end of the hall. 

" Amen !" murmured all the soldiers, with one consent j and fall- 
ing back, they disappeared one by one out of the gi*eat door, leaving 
Heselrigge alone with the old soldier, who stood, leaning on his 
sword, looking on the murdered lady. 

" Grimsby fwhy stajid you there ?" demanded Hesehigge, " follow 
me." 
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" Never," returned the soldier. 

"What?" exclaimed the governor, momentarily forgetting his 
panic; "how dare yon spe^ thus to your commanding officer? 
march on before me this instant, or expect to be treated as a rebel." 

" I march at your command no more," replied the veteran, eyeing 
him resolutely ; " the moment you perpetrated this bloody deed, you 
became unworthy of the name of man ; and I should disgrace my 
own manhood were I ever again to obey the word of such a mon- 
gter." 

"Villain!" cried the enraged Heselrigge, "you shall die for 
this !" 

" That may be," answered Grimsby, " by the hand of some tyrant 
like yourself: but no brave man, not the royal Edward himself, 
would do otherwise than acquit his soldier for refusing obedience to 
the mmxierer of an innocent woman. It was not so he treated the 
wives and daughters of the slaughtered Saracens, when I followed 
his banner over the fields of Palestine !" 

" Thou canting miscreant I" cried Heselrigge, springing on him 
suddenly, and daiibing his dagger into his breast. But the hand of 
the soldier arrested the weapon at the moment its point entered the 
skin and at the same instant closing upon the governor, with a turn 
of his foot, he threw him to the grouni Heselrigge, as he lay pro- 
strate, his dagger being now in his adversary's hand, with the most 
dastardly promises implored for Uf e. 

"Monster!" cried tiie soldier, rising, "I would notpoUutemy 
honest hands with such unnatural blood. — Neither, though thy 
hand has been lifted against my life, would I willingly take thine. 
It is not rebeUion against my commander that actuates me, but 
hatred of the vilest of murderers. I go far from you or your power ; 
but if you forswear your voluntary oath, and attempt to seek me 
out for vengeance, remember that it is a soldier of the cross you pur- 
sue ! and a dire retribution shall be demanded by heaven at* a mo- 
ment you cannot avoid, and with a horror commensurate witn your 
crimes." 

There was a solemnity and a determination in the voice and man- 
ner of the soldier, that paralysed the intimidated soul of the gover- 
nor ; he tremblwi violently, and repeating his oath of leaving Grims- 
by unmolested, at last obtained his permission to return to Lanark. 
— ^The men, in obedience to the conscience-struck orders of their 
commander, had mounted their horses, and were now far out of 
flight ; having left Heselrigge's charger fastened in the court-yard, 
where he had dismounted. He was approaching it with haste, when 
the soldier, with a prudent suspicion, called out, " Stop, sir ! you 
must walk to Lanark. The cruel are generally false. I cannot trust 
vour word, should you have the power to break it j leave this horse 
nere, to-morrow you may send for it. I shall then be far away." 

Heselrigge saw that remonstance would be unavailing, and shak- 
ing with fear and impotent rage, he turned into the path which, 
after five weary miles, would lead him once more to his citadeL 

The soldier, fuUy aware, from the moment his manly spirit had 
dared to deliver its abhorrence of Lady Wallace's murder, that his 
life would no longer be safe within reach of the machinations of 
JBeaelrigge, and detenuined, alike by detestation of him, and regard 
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for his own preservation, resolved to take shelter in the monntains 
till he oould have an opportunity of going beyond the sea to join his 
king's troops ia the Goienne wars. 

Full of these thoughts he returned into the hall. But as he ap- 
proached the bleeding group on the floor, he perceived it move j hop- 
ing perhaps the unhappy lady was not quite dead, he drew near ; 
but, alasTas he bent to exanune, he touched her hand, and found it 
cold as snow. The blood whicii had streamed from the now ex- 
hausted heart, lay congealed upon her arms and bosom. Grimsby 
shuddered. Again he saw her move ; but it was not with her own 
life, but the recovering senses of her faithful servant. The arms of 
Halbert still clinging round the body of his mistress, as motion was 
restored to them, had disturbed the remains of her who would wake 
no more ; and so for an instant had raised an evanescent hope of her 
life in the breast of the soldier. 

On seeing that existence yet struggled in one of these blameless 
victims, Grimsby did his utmost to revive the old man. He raised 
him from the ground, and setting him on the nearest bench, poured 
some strong liquor out of his ammunition flask into his mouth. Hal- 
bert breathed freer ; and his kind surgeon, with a rent from the ven- 
erable harper's own plaid, bound up the wound in Ms neck which 
the air had aheady staunched. Halbert opened his eyes ; when he 
fixed them on the rough features and the English helmet of the sol- 
dier, he closed them again with a deep groan. 

" My honest Scot," said Grimsby, perceiving that he thought him 
an enemy, " trust in me. I am a man like yourself, and though a 
Southron, am no enemy to age and helplessness." 

The harper took courage at these words, and raising himself from 
the bench, he again looked at the soldier ; but suddenly recollecting 
what had past, he turned his eyes towards the body ot his mistress, 
on which the beams of the now rising sun were shining. He started 
up, and staggering towards it, would have fallen, had not Grimsby 
supported him. " O, what a sight is this !" cried he, wringing his 
hands ; " my lady, my lovely lady ! see how low she lies who was 
once the delight of all eyes, the comforter of all hearts." The old 
man's sobs suffocated him. The veteran turned away his face ; a 
tear dropped upon his hand. " Accursed Heselrigge," ejaculated he, 
" thy fate must come !" 

" If there be a man's heart in all Scotland, it is not far distant !" 
cried Halbert ; " my master lives, and will revenge this night's mui> 
der. You weep, soldier, and you will not betray what has now es- 
caped me ?" 

" I have fought in Palastine," returned he, '* and a soldier of the 
cross betrays none who trust in him, Saint Mary preserve your master, 
and conduct you safely to him. We must both hasten hence. Hesel- 
rigge will surely send in pursuit of me : he is too vile to forgive the 
truth I have spoken to him ; and should I fall into his power I could 
expect nothing less than death at his hands. Let me assist you to 
put this poor lady's remains in some decent place ; and then, my 
honest Scot, we must separate." 

Halbert, at these words threw himself upon the bosom of his mis- 
tress, and wept with loud lamentations over her. In vain he at- 
tempted to raise her in his feeble arms. '' I have carried thee scores 
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of times in thy blooming infancy," cried he, " and now I must bear 
thee to thy grave ? I had hoped that my eyes would have been 
closed by this dear hand." As he spoke in stifled accents, he press- 
ed her cold hand to his lips with such convulsive sobs that the sol- 
dier, fearing he would expire in the agony of his sorrow, took him 
almost motionless from the dead body, and exhorted him to repress 
such self -destroying giief for the sake of his master. Halbert grad- 
ually revived, and listening to him, cast a wistful look on the life- 
less Marion. 

" Thy babe, thine unborn babe !" cried he, " there sleeps the pride 
and hope of Ellerslie, the mother with her child. My widowed, 
childless master, what will comfort thee !" 

The soldier , fearing the ill consequence of farther delay, again in- 
terrupted his lamentations with arguments for flight : and Halbert 
recollecting the oratory in which Wallace had ordered the body of the 
dead Lord Mar to be deposited, he named it to Grimsby ; who, im- 
mediately wrapping Lady Wallace in the white garments which 
hung about her, raised her in his arms ; and was conducted by Hal- 
bert to a little chapel in the heart of a neighbouring cliff. 

The still weeping old man removed the altar ; and Grimsby, lay- 
ing the body of Marion upon its marble platform, covered her with 
the velvet pall which he drew from the holy table, and laid the cru- 
cifix upon her bosom. Halbert, when he saw his beloved mistress 
thus hidden from his sight by this dismal vestment of death, threw 
himsdf on his knees beside her, and in the vehement language of 
grief offered up a prayer for her departed souL 

" Hear me, righteous Judge of heaven and earth !" cried he, *' as 
thou didst avenge the blood of innocence shed in Bethlehem, so let 
the grey hairs of Heselrigge be brought down in blood to the grave, 
for the murder of this innocent lady!" Halbert kissed the cross, and 
rising from his knees, went weeping out of the chapel, followed by 
the soldier. 

Having closed the door, and carefully locked it ; absorbed in me- 
ditation of what would be the agonized transports of his master, 
when, long before sunset, he should tell him of these grievous tid- 
ings, Halbert proceeded in silence, unconscious whither he went, till 
he and his companion, as they approached the well, were startled 
by a groan. 

" Here is some one !" cried the soldier. " Is it possible he lives?" 
exclaimed Halbert, bending down to the edge of the well and call- 
ing to the earl with the same inquiry. " Yes," feebly answered his 
lordship ; " I still exist, but am very faint, if all be safe above, I 
pray remove me from this dismal place." Halbert repHed that it 
was indeed necessary he should ascend immediately ; and lowering 
the rope he told him first to tie the iron box to it, and then himself. 
This done, with some difficulty, and the assistance of the wondering 
Boldier, who now expected to see the husband of the unfortunate 
Jjady Wallace emerge to the knowledge of his loss, they at last ^- 
fected the earl's release. For a few seconds he supported himself on 
his countryman's shoulder, while the fresh morning air gradually 
revived his exhausted frame. The soldier looked at his grey locks, 
furrowed forehead and grisled beard, and marvelled how such ap- 
pend&gea of age could belong to the man whose resistless valour had 
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discomfited the fierce detenmnation of Arthur Hesehigge and his 
mirmidons. However his doubts of the veteran before Viim being 
no other than the brave Wallace, were soon removed by the ead 
himself, who asked for a draught of the water which trickled down 
the c^oposite hill. Halbert went to bring it, and while he was ab- 
sent, Lord Mar raised his eyes to inquii-e for Sir William and the 
Lady Muion. He started when he saw EngHsh armour on the man 
he wonld have accosted, and rising sudd^y from the stone on 
which he sat, demanded in a stem voice, '' Who. art thou ?" 

'^ An Englishman," answered the soldier ; '^one who does not, like 
the monster Hesdrigge, disgrace the name. I would assist you, 
noble Wallace, to fly this spot ; and after that, I shall seek reiuge 
abroad, and there demonstrate on the fields of Guienne, my fidelity 
to my king.'* 

Mar looked at him steadily. ** Tou mistake ; i am not Sir Wil* 
liam Wallace." 

At that moment Halbert came up with the water. The earl drank 
it, though now, from the impulse surprise had given to his blood, he 
did not rec[uiie its efficacy ; and turning to the venerable bearer, he 
asked of him whether his master were safe. 

" I larust he is," replied the old man, " but your l(»:dship must 
hasten hence. This place, this once dear Ellerslie is now full of hor- 
ror : a foul murder has been committed here since he left it." 

'* But where is Lady Wallace ?" asked the earl, " if there be such 
danger, we must not leave her to meet it." 

t< She will never meet danger more !" cried the old man, clasping 
his hands ; " she is in the bosom of the Virgin, and no second as- 
sassin's steel can reach her there!" 

"What!" exclaimed the earl, hardly articulate with horror; "is 
Lady Wallace murdered ?" Halbert answered only by his tears. 

"Horror," said the soldier, " and detestation of so unnatural an 
outrage, provoked me to desert his standard. But we must not lose 
time in unavailing lamentation ; for Heselrigge will certainly return ; 
and if we also would not be sacrificed to his rage, we must hence 
immediately." 

" The earl, struck dumb at this recital, gave the soldier time to 
recount the particulars. When he had done. Lord Mar seeing the 
necessity for instant flight, ordered that three horses mi^ht be 
brought from the stables. Though he had fainted while in his con- 
cealment, yet the present shock gave such a sudden tension to his 
nerves, that he found he could now ride without difficulty. 

Halbert went as he commanded, and returned ^v-ith two horses ; 
as he had only amongst rocks and glens to go, he did not bring one 
for himself ; and begging thnt the good soldier might attend his 
lordship to Bothwell, he added, " He will guard you and this box, 
which Sir William Wallace holds as the apple of his eye. What it 
contains I know not ; and none," he says, " may dare to search into it. 
But you will take care of it for his sake, till more peaceful times 
allow him to reclaim his own !" 

" Fatal box," cried the soldier, regarding it with an abhorrent 
eye ; " that was the leading cause which brought Hesehigge to 
miersUe." 

"How?" inquired the earl. — Grimsby then briefly related, that 
c 
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immediately after the return to Lanark of the detachment sent to 
Ellecslie mider the command of Sir Gilbert Hambledon, an officer 
arrived from Douglas castle, (the property of which he, with a troop, 
had been deputed to guard in the kmg's name^) and he told the 
governor that Sir WiUiam Wallace had that; evemng taken a quantity 
of treasure from the castle of Douglas. His report was, that the 
English soldiers, who stood by the Scottish knight when he mounted 
at the castle gate, had seen an iron box under his arm ; but not sus- 
pecting its having belonged to Douglas, they thought not of it till 
they over-heard Sir John Monteith, as he he passed through one of 
the galleries, muttering something about ^old and a box. To inter- 
cept the robber, (for so they chose to designate Wallace,) amongst 
his native glens, ne deemed impracticable ; and therefore, came im- 
mediately to lay the information before the governor of Lanark. As 
the scabbard found in the afErav with young Arthur had betrayed 
the victor to have been Sir William Wallace, this intimation of his 
having been also the instrument of wresting from the grasp of 
Heselngge the spoil he deemed his own, exasperated the governor to 
the most extravagant degree. Liflamed with the double furies of 
revenge and avarice, he ordered out a new troop, and placing himself 
at its head, took the way to EUersUe ; hoping by threats or persuasions, 
to discover from Lady Wallace, both the retreat of her husband ana 
the concealment of the box. One of the servants, whom some of 
Hambledon' s men had seized for the sake of information, on being 
threatened with the tortui*e, confessed to Heselrigge, that not only 
Sir William Wallace was in the house when it was attacked, but 
that the person whom he rescued in the streets of Lanark, and who 
proved to be a wealthy nobleman, was there also. This wetted the 
eagerness of the governor to reach Ellerslie. And expecting to get 
a rich booty, without the most distant idea of the horrors he was 
going to perpetrate, a large detachment of men followed him. 

** To extort money from you, my lord," continued the soldier, 
" and to obtain that fatal box, were his main objects. But disap- 
pointed in his darling passion of avarice, he forgot he was a man, 
and the blood of innocence glutted his barbarous vengeance." 

" Hateful gold !" cried Lord Mar, spuming the box with his foot : 
" it cannot be for itself that the noble Wallace so greatly prizes it ! 
it must be a charge." 

" I believe it was," returned Halbert, " for he enjoined my lady 
to preserve it for the sake of his honour. Take care of it then, my 
lord, for the same sacred reason." 

The Englishman made no objection to accompany the earl ; and 
by a suggestion of his own, changing his English armour for a Scot- 
tish bonnet and cloak, which Halbert had brought him from the 
house, he was putting them on, when the earl observed that the 
poor old harper stood near him with a drawn and blood-stained 
sword in his hand, on which he steadfastly gazed. — ^'Whence came 
that horrid weapon ?" cried Lord Mar. 

*' It is my lady's blood," repUed Halbert, still looking on it ; *' I 
found it wnere sne lay in the htdl ! and I will carrr it to my master. 
Was not every drop of her blood dear to him ? and here are many I" 
— as the old man spoke he bent his head on the sword, and groaued 
heavily. 
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*' England shall hear more of this !" cried Mar, as he threw him- 
self across the horse. '* Give me that fatal box, I will buckle it to 
mj saddle bow. Inadequate wiU be my utmost care of it, to repay 
the vast sorrows iis preservation and mine have brought upon the 
head of my deliverer." 

The Englishman in silence mounted his horse ; and Halbert open- 
ing a back gate that led to the hills which lay between EUerslie and 
Bothwdl castle, Lord Mar took a golden-tro^hied bugle from his 
breast : '* Give this to yom: master ; and tell him, that by whatever 
haiids he sends it, the ^ht of it shall always command the services 
of Donald Mar. I go to Bothwell, in expectation that he will joia 
me there. In making it his home he will render me happy \ for my 
friendship is now bound to him by bonds which only death can 



sever.*' 



Halbert took the horn, and promising faithfully to rei)eat the 
earl's message, he exchanged blessings with the honest soldier ; anc^ 
striking into a deep ravine which led to the remote solitudes of the 
glen, pursued his way in dreadful silence. No human face of Scot 
4ir "BSngliab cheeied or scared him as he passed along. — The tumult of 
the preceding night, by dispersing the servants of EUerslie, had so 
alarmed the poor cott£^ers, that with one accord they fled towards 
the hills ; there to await, amid those fastnesses of natmie, — and with 
their more robust brethren, (who, according to the custom of the 
xxnintry, had previously emigrated to the heights to feed their 
flocksjj till tidings should arrive that all was still in the valley, and 
that tney might return in peace. Halbert looked to his right and 
left ; no smoke cnrUng its grey mist from behind the intersecting 
rocks, reminded him of the gladsome morning hour, or invited him 
to take a moment's rest from his grievous journey. All was lonely 
and desolate ; and sighing bitterly over the wide devastation, he 
concealed the fatal sword under his cloak j and by means of a staff 
which he broke from a withei*ed tree, he walked resolutely though 
feebly down the winding way. But many a pointed craig pierced 
his aged feet as he explored the almost trackless paths which, by 
their direction, he hoped would lead him towards the deep caves 
of Corie Liu. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The poor old minstrel of the house of Wallace, after having traversed 
many a weary rod of, to him, before untrodden giound, exhausted 
by fatigue, sat down on the declivity of a very steep craig. The 
burning beams of the mid-day sun now beat upon the rocks ; — the 
overshadowing foliage afforded him shelter ; and a few berries from 
the brambles which knit themselves over the path he had yet to ex- 
plore, with a draught of water from the passing brook, were all the 
food that offered to revive his enfeebled limbs. InsuflSlcient as they 
appeared, he took them, blessing heaven for sending even these ; 
and after half an hour's rest, he again grasped his staff to pursue 
his way. 

After breaking a passage through the entangled shrubs which 
grew across the only possible footing in this sohtary wilderness, he 
went along the side of the bum, which now, at every turning oi t\i'a 
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rocks, increased in depth and violence. The rills from above, and 
other mountain streams pouring into it from abrupt falls down the 
craigs, covered him with spray and intercepted his passage, 
finding it impracticable to proceed through the rushing torrent (rf a 
cataract, whose roarings had intimidated him at some distance, and 
which now burst upon his sight, he crept on his hands and knees up 
the opposite acclivity, catching by the fern and other weeds to stay 
him from falling back into the raging flood below. Prodigious 
craggy mountains towered above his hesd as he ascended j in parts, 
the rolling clouds which canopied their summits seemed descending 
to wrap Mm in their " fleecy skirts ;" and in others, projecting rocks 
bending over the waters of the glen, left him only a narrow ^elf in 
the cliff along which he crept tm it lurought him to the mouth of a 
cavern. 

He must either enter it, or return the waj^ he came, or attempt 
the descent of overhanging precipices — ^which nothing else oomd 
penetrate but the pinion of their native eagles. Above him was the 
mountain.— To retread his footsteps until he had seen his beloved 
master, he was resolved not to do ; to perish in these glens would be 
more tolerable to him, for, while he moved forward, hope, even in 
the arms of death, would cheer him with the whisper that he was 
in the path of duty. He therefwe entered the cavity, through 
which he soon perceived an aperture, and emer^g on the other 
Bide, found himself again on the margin of the nver. Having at- 
tained a wider bed, it left him a stiU narrower causeway on which 
to perform the remainder of his joumej. 

Huge masses of rock, canopied with a thick umbrage of firs, 
beech, and the weeping birch, closed over the glen, and almost ex- 
cluded the light of day. Halbert, now more anxious, as he beheved 
by the increased rapidity of the black stream that he was approach- 
ing the great fall near which his master was concealed, redoubled 
his speed. But an unlooked-for obstacle impeded him. A growing 
gloom, which he had not observed in the sky-excluded valley, en- 
tirely overspread the heavens, and discharged itself, amidst peals of 
thunder, in sudden and heavy floods of rain. 

Fearful of being overwhelmed by the streams which now on all 
sides crossed his path, he kept upon the edge of the river, to be as 
far as possible from the influence of their violence. And thus he 
proceeded slowly and with trepidation, through numerous defiles 
and under the plunge of many a mountain torrent, till the aug-' 
mented roar of a world of waters dashing from side to side, and boil- 
ing up with the noise and fury of the contending elements above, 
told him he was not far from the fall of Gorie Lin. 

The spray was spread in so thick a mist over the glen that he 
knew not how to advance. A step farther might be on the firm 
earth -, but more probably it would be illusive, and dash him into 
the roaring lin, where he would be engulphed at once in its furious 
whirlpool. He paused and looked around him. The rain had ceased; 
but tne thunder stUl roUed at a distance, and echoed tremendously 
from the surrounding rocks. Halbert shook his grey locks, streaming 
with wet, and looked towards the sun, which was now setting and 
^ding with its last rays the vast sheets of falling water. 

^^ This M tbine howCf my master," exclaimed the old man, "and 
BBrelj- lam now too near the lin to be far from thee," 
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With these wotcLb he raised the pipe that hung at his breast, and 
blew three strains of the sweet air which in former days he used to 
play on his harp, to call forth from her bower that fair star of even* 
ing, — ^the beauteons Marion, who was now for ever departed into 
her native heaven. The notes trembled as his agitated breath 
breathed them into the instrument ; but feeUe as they were, and 
though the roar of the cataract might have prevented their reach- 
ing a less attentive ear than that of Wallace, yet he sprung from 
the innermost recess of the cave under the fall, and dashmg through 
the ruahjng waters, was the next instant at the side of Halbert. 

** Faithful creature !" cried he, catching him in his arms, and feel- 
ing how blissful is that moment which ends the anxious wish to 
learn tidings of all that is dearest in the world : " how fares my 
Marion ?" 

" I am weary,*' cried the heart-stricken old man ; ^^ take me with- 
in your sanctuary, and I will tell you all." 

Wallace perceived that his time-worn servant was indeed exhaust- 
ed ; and knowing the toils and hazards of the perilous track he must 
have passed over in his way to this fearful solitude, and remembering 
how, as he sat in his shelter, he had dreaded the effects of the storm 
nix>n so aged a traveller, he no longer wondered at the disspirited 
tone of his greedng, and readily accounted for the pale countenance 
and treniulous step, which had at first excited his idarm. 

Qiving him his hand, he led him with caution to the brink of the 
Lin, and then taking him in his arms, dashed him through the tum- 
bling water into the cavern he had chosen for his asylum. Halbert 
sank against its rocky side, and putting forth his hand to catch some 
of the water as it feU, drew a few drops to his parched lips and swal- 
lowed them. After this slight refreshment he breathed a little, and 
turned his eyes wistfully uponr his anxious master. 

" Are you sufficiently recovered, Halbert ? may I now ask how you 
left my dearest Marion ?" 

Halbert dreaded to see the animated light which cheered him from 
the eye of his master, happy in expectation, overclouded with the 
chimerian horrors his story was formed to unfold, he evaded a direct 
reply. — " I saw your guest in safety before I left Ellerslie j I saw 
him and the iron box on their way to Bothwell." 

*' What !" inquired Wallace, " were we mistaken ? was not the 
earl dead when we looked into the well ?" Halbert replied in the ne- 
gative, and was proceeding with a circumstantial account of his re- 
covery and departure when Wallace interrupted him. 

" But what of my wife, Halbert ; why tell me of others before of 
her ? surely she remembers me ! some message !" 

" Yes, my dear lord," cried Halbert, throwing himself on his knees 
in a paroxysm of mental agony, *' she remembers you where best her 
prayers can be heard. She kneels for her beloved Wallace before 
the throne of God." 

" Halbert !" cried Sir William, in a low and fearful voice, " what 
do you say ? my Marion — speak ! — tell me in one word that she 
Uves !" 

" In heaven." 

At this confirmation of a sudden terror, imbibed from the ambigu- 
ous wards of Halbeai;, and which his fond heart would not allow him 
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to acknowledge to himself, he coyered his face with his liands and 
fell back with a deep groan against the side of the cayem. The 
horrid idea of premature maternal pains occasioned by anguish for 
him, of her consequent death, involving perhaps that of her infant, 
stmck him to the soul ; a mist seemed passing over his eyes, ^e was 
receding, and gladly did he believe he felt Ms sjgint on the eve at 
joining hers. 

Halbert thinking that he had revealed the worst in dedadng that 
the idol of his master's heart no longer existed for him in this world, 
went on — " Her latest breath was spent in ja-ayer for you. Mj^ 
Walloice — were the last words her angel spirit uttered as it issued 
from her bleeding wounds." 

The cry that burst from the heart of Wallace as he started on his 
feet at this horrible disclosure, seemed to pierce through all the re- 
cesses of the glen, and with an instantaneous and dismal return was 
re-echoed from rock to rock. Halbert threw his arms round his master's 
knees. The frantic blaze of his eye struck him with afEright — " Hear 
me, my lord, for the sake of your wife, now an angel hovering near 
you, hear what I have to say !" 

Wallace looked around him with a wild countenance — "My 
Harion near me ! — ^Blessed sprit. — Oh, iny murdered wife, my un- 
born babe ! — ^Who made those wounds ? Tell me," cried he, throw- 
ing himself down on the ground, and seizing Halbert with a tremen- 
dous though unconscious grasp f " teU me, who had the heart to aim 
a deadly blow at that angel's life ?" 

" The governor of Lanark," replied Halbert. 

" How ? For what ?" demanded Wallaee, with the terrific glare 
of madness shooting from his eyes ; " my wife, my wife ! what had 
she done ?" 

" He came at the head of a band of ruffians, and seizing my lady, 
commanded her on the peril of her life to declare where you and the 
Earl of Mar and the box of treasure were concealed. My lady persisted 
to refuse him information, and in a deadly rage, before I was aware, 
he plunged his sword into her breast." WaUace clenched his hands 
over his face, and Halbert went on — " before he aimed a second blow, 
I had broken from the men who held me, and thrown myself on her 
bosom, but all could not save her ; through my neck the villain's 
sword penetrated her heart." 

" Great Gk)d !" exclaimed Wallace, again springing on his feet, 
"dost thou hear this murder?" His hands were stretched towards 
Heaven ; then falling on his knees with his eyes fixed, and his arms 
yet extended, "Give me power. Almighty Judge !" cried he, "to 
assert thy justice. Let me avenge this angel's blood, and then take 
me to thyself." 

" My gracious master ;" cried Halbert, seeing him rise with a stem 
composure ^m his knees ; " here is the fatal sword with which the 
cruel governor killed my lady. The blood on it is sacred, -and I 
brought it to you." 

Wallace took it in his hand. He gazed at it, touched it, and kissed 
it frantidy. The blade was hardly yet dry, and the ensanguined 
hue came off upon the pressure. " Marion ! Marion !" cried he, " is 
it thine ? Does thy blood stain my lip?" he paused for a moment, 
leaning his burning forehead against the fatal blade; then looking 
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np with a terrific smile, '* Beloved of my soul, never bIiaII this swoid 
leave my hand till it has drank the blood of thv murderer." 

"What is it yon intend, my lord?" cried Halbert, viewing with 
increased alann the resolnte ferocity which now bLEueed from eveiy 
part of his coontenance, and seemed to dilate his figure with more 
than mortal daring, " what can vou do ? your single aim — " 

** I am not single — God is with me — I am his avenger. Now trem- 
ble, tyranny, I come to hurl thee down !" At the word, he sprang 
from the cavern's mouth, and had already reached the utmost cli£^ 
when the piteous cries of Halbert penetrated his ear, and caught his 
attention. They recalled him to recollection, and returning with the 
same promptitude to his faithful servant, as that with which he had 
left mm, he now tried to soothe his fears ; and spoke in a composed 
though determined tone, " I will lead you from this solitude to the 
mountains, where the shepherds of Ellerslie are tending their flocks. 
With them you will find a refuge till you have strength to reach 
B(^wdl castle. Lord liCar will protect you for my sake." 

Halbert now remembered the bugle with which the earl had en- 
trusted him ; and putting it into his master's hand with the accom- 
panying message, he asked for some token in return, that the earl 
might know he had delivered it safely, '^ even a lock of your precious 
hair, my beloved master, will be sufficient." 

** Thou shalt have it, severed from my head by this accursed steel ;" 
answered Wallace, taking oft his bonnet, and letting his long amber 
locks fall in masses on his shoulders. Halbert burst into a fresh 
flood of tears -, for he remembered how often it had been the delight 
of liCarion to comb these bright tresses, and to twist them round her 
ivory fingers. Wallace looked up as the old man's sobs became au- 
dible, and read his thoughts, " It will never be again, Halbert !" 
cried he, and with a firm grasp of the sword, he cut off a large hand- 
ful of his hair. The end which he separated from his head was 
stained red. 

" Marion ! thy blood hath marked it !'* exclaimed he, " and every 
hair of my head shall be dyed of the same hue before I sheathe this 
sword upon thy murderers ! Here, Halbert," continued he, knotting 
it together ; take this to the Earl of Mar. It is all, most Hkely, he 
will ever see of William Wallace. Should I fall, tell him to look on 
that, and in my wrongs read the future miseries of Scotland, and re- 
member that God armeth the patriot's hand ! Let him act on that 
conviction, and Scotland may yet be free." 

Halbert placed the lock in bis bosom, and repeated his entreaties 
that his master would accompany him to Bothwell castle, where he 
was sure he would meet with every consolation from the good earl's 
friendship. 

" If he indeed love me," returned Wallace, " for my sake let him 
cherish you. My consolations must come from a higher hand. I go 
wher© it diiects. If I hve you shall see me again. But twilight 
approaches, we must away ; the sun must not again rise upon He- 
adriggei" 

Halbert now followed the rapid steps of Wallace, who, assisting 
the feeble limbs of his faithful servant, drew him up the precipitous 
side of the Liu ; and then leaping from rock to rock, wait«i with im- 
patience 1^ slower advances of the poor old harper as he crept 
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round a drcnit of oyerhaaging difb to join him on the smnmit of 
the craigs. 

Together they strack into the most inaccessible defiles of the 
mountains, and proceeded, till, by the smoke, whitening with its as- 
oending curls the black sides of the impending rocks, Wallace saw 
he was near the objects of his search. He sprung on a high cliff 
which projected over this mountain valley, and blowing his bugle 
with a few notes of the well-lmown pibroch of LanarksMre, was an- 
swered by the reverberation of a thousand echoes. 

At the loved sounds, which had not dared to visit their ears since 
the Scottish standard was lowered to Edward, the hills seemed teem- 
ing with Hfe. Men rushed from their fastnesses, and women with 
their babes eagerly followed, to see whence sprung a sunmions so 
dear to every Scottish heart. Wallace stood on the cliff like the 
newly-aroused genius of his suffering country. His long plaid floated 
afar, and his glittering hair streaming on the blast, seemed to mingle 
with the golden fires that shot from the heavens. Wallace raised 
his eyes ; a clash, as of the tumult of contending armies, filled the 
sky ; and flames and flashing steel, and the horrid red of battle 
streamed from the clouds upon the h^. 

" Scotsmen !" cried Wallace, waving the fatal sword, which blazed 
in the glare of these northern lights like a flaming brand, " behold 
how the heavens cry aloud to you. I come in the name of all ye 
hold dear, of your hves, your hberties, of the wives of your bosoms, 
and the children now in their arms ! the poignard of !Ehigland is un- 
sheathed ; innocence, age, and infancy fall before it. With this 
sword, last night, did Heselrigge, the English tyrant of Lanark, 
break into my house and murder my wife !" 

The shriek of horror that burst from every mouth interrupted 
Wallace. " Vengeance ! Vengeance !" was the cry" of the men, while 
tumultuous lamentation for the " sweet lady of EUerslie," filled tho 
air from the women. 

Wallace sprang from the diff into the midst of his brave country- 
men. " Follow me, then, to strike the first blow l" 

" Lead us forward !" cried a vigorous old man, " I drew this stout 
claymore last in the battle of Largs, * Life and Alexander' was then 
the word of victory ; now, ye accursed Southrons, ye shall find that 
the slogen of * Death and Lady Marion !' will be a cry to bring an- 
gels down to avenge her blood and free the country !" 

" Death and Lady Marion !" was now echoed with loud shouts 
from mouth to niouth. Every sword was drawn. And those hardy 
peasants who had none, seized the instruments of pasturage ,* and 
armed themselves with wolf -spears, pick-axes, forks, and scythes. 

Sixty resolute men now arranged themselves around their chief. 
Wallace, whose widowed heart tmued icy cold at the dreadful slogen 
of his Marion's name, more fiercely grasped his sword and murmiued 
to himself — " From this hour may ^tland date her liberty, or Wal- 
lace return no more ! — ^My faithful friends," cried he, turning to his 
men, and placing the plumed bonnet on his head ; ** let the spirits of 
your fathers inspire your souls ! ye go to preserve that freedom for 
which they died. Before l^e moon sets ue tyrant of Lanark shall 
fall in blood." 

**J>eat}i and Lady Marion;" was the pealing answer that echoed 
£rojn the hills. 
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Wallace again sprang on the diff. His brave peasants followed 
him ; and taking their rapid march by a near cut over the most pre- 
cipitons heights, and through the hitherto unexplored defiles of Cart- 
lane Craigs ; leaping chasms, and climbing perpendicular rocks ; 
no obsta^s impeded them, as they rushed onward like lions to their 

prey- 

CHAPTER V. 

Thb women and the men who were too aged to engage in so 
desperate an enterprise, now thronged around Halbert to ask a dr- 
cumstantial account of the disaster which had filled them with so 
much horror. 

Kany were the tears which followed his recitaL Not one of his 
auditors was an indifferent listener ; all had individually partaken of 
^e tender Marion's benevolence. Their sick beds had been com- 
forted by her charity ; her voice had often administered consolation 
to their sorrows ; her hand had smoothed their pillows and placed 
the crucifix before their dying eyes. Some had recovered to bless 
her ; and some had departed to record her virtues in heaven. 

" Ah, is she gone ?" cried a young woman, raising her face cover- 
ed with tears from the bosom of her infant ; " is the loveliest lady 
that ever the sun shone upon cold in the grave ? Alas, for me ! she 
it was that gave me the roof under which my baby was bom. She 
it was that, when the Southron soldiers slew my father, and drove 
us from our home in Ayrshire, gave to my old mother, and to my 

fx>r wounded husband, the cottages by the bum-side. Ah, well can 
spare him to avenge her murder." 

The night being far advanced, Halbert retired at the invitation of 
this young woman, to repose on the hether-bed of her husband, who 
was now absent with Wallace. The rest of the peasantry withdrew 
to their coverts, while she and some other women, whose anxieties 
would not allow them to sleep, sat at the cavern's mouth watehing 
the slowly-moving hours. 

The objects of their fond and fervent prayers, Wallace and his 
little armv, were rapidly purauing their march. It was midnight — 
all was silent as they hurried through the glen, and ascended with 
flying foot-steps the steep acchvities, which intersected the way that 
led to the cliffs which overhung the vale of Ellerslie. Wallace must 

Sass along their brow. Beneath was the tomb of his sacrificed 
[arion. He rushed forward to snatch one look, even at the roof 
which shrouded her beloved remains. 

At that moment before he mounted the intervening height a sol- 
dier in English armour crossed the path, and was seized by his men. 
An uplifted axe was levelled at the man's neck. Wallace turned the 
weapon : " Hold, Scot !" cried he to the highlander who aimed it ; 
*' you are not a Southron, to strike the defenceless. — This man has 
no sword." 

The reflection on their enemy, which this plea of mercy contain- 
ed, reconciled the impetuous Scots to the clemency of their leader. 
The terrified wretch, who had expected nothing less than immedi- 
ate death, joyfully recognizing tne voice of Wallace, fell on his 
knees exclaiming, " Surely it is my lord ! it is Sir William Wallace, 
who has saved my life a second time I" 
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"Who are yon?" asked Wallace. — "That bassinet can cover no 
friend of mine." 

" I am your servant Dugald," returned the man ; — " he whom 
your brave arm saved from the battle-axe of Arthur Heselrigge." 

" I cannot now ask you how you came by the dress, but if you be 
yet faithful, throw it off, and follow me." 

" Not to Ellerslie, my lord !" cried he, " it has been this day sack- 
ed, and set in flames by the commands of the governor of Lanark." 

" Then," exclaimed Wallace, inwardly, and striking his breast, 
" are the remains of my beloved Marion for ever ravished from my 
eyes! Insatiate monster !" 

" Too long he lives to curse the earth," cried the veteran of Largs; 
" forward, my lord, in mercy to mankind !" 

" Wallace nad now mounted the craig which overlooked Ellerslie. 
— His once happy home had disappeared, and all beneath lay a heap 
of smoking ashes. He hastened from the sight, and directing the 
point of h^ sword with a forceful action towards Lanark, re-echoed 
with supernatural strength, " Forward !" 

With the rapidity of lightning his little host flew over the hills, 
reached the cliffs which divided them from the town, and leaped 
down before the outward trench of the castle of Lanark. Li a mo- 
ment Wallace sprung so feeble a barrier, and with a shout of death, 
in which the tremendous slogen of his men now joined, he rushed 
upon the guard that held the northern gate of the fortress. 

Here slept the governor. The few opponents being slain by the 
first sweep of the Scottish swords, Wallace hastened onward, wing- 
ed with twofold retribution. The noise of the battle was behind 
him ; for the shout of his men had aroused the garrison, and drawn 
the soldiers, half naked, to tiie spot. He had now reached the door 
of the governor. The sentinel who stood there, flew before the ter- 
rible warrior that presented himself. All the mighty vengeance of 
Wallace blazed in his face, and seemed to surround his figure with 
a terrible splendour. With one stroke of his foot, he drove the door 
from its hinges, and rushed into the room. 

What a sight for the now awakened and guilty Heselrigge ! — ^It 
was the husband of the defenceless woman he had murdered, come 
in the power of justice, with uplifted arm, and vengeance in his 
eyes ! With a terrific scream of despair, and an outcry for the mercy 
he dared not expect, he fell back into the bed, and sought an unavail^ 
ing shield beneath its folds. 

" Marion ! Marion !" cried Wallace as he threw himself towards 
the bed— and buried the sword, yet red with her blood, through the 
coverlid, deep into the heart of her murderer. A fiend-Uke yell from 
the slain Hesehrigge, told him his work was done | and drawing out 
the sword, he took the streaming blade in his hand. — " Vengeance 
is satisfied," cried he j "thus, God! do I henceforth divide self 
from my heart !" As he spoke, he snapt the sword in twain, and 
throwing away the pieces — ^put back with his hand the impending 
weapons of his brave companions ; who, having cleared the passage 
of their assailants, had hurried forwaxd to assist in ridding their 
country of so detestable a tyrant. 

" Tis done," cried he. A^s he spoke he drew down the coverlid, 
sad dzsoorered the body of the governor weltering in his blood : the 
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ghae&y oovmtenanoe, on which the agonies of hell seemed imprinted, 
glared honibly even in death. 

Wallace turned away, and the men, exulting in the aight^with a 
Evhout of trinmph exclauned — " So fall the enemies of Sir William 
Wallace!" 

" Bather so fall the enemies of Scotland !" cried he ; " from this 
hom:, Wallace has neither love nor resentment but for her. Heaven 
has heard me devote myself to work our country's freedom or to die. 
Who will follow me in so just a cause ?" 

" All !— With Wallace for ever!" 

The new clamour which their presented resolution excited, intimi- 
dated a fresh band of soldiers who were marching across the oourt- 
vardto intercept their passage from the governor's apartments; they 
hastily retreated ; and no exertions of their officers could prevail on 
them to advance again, or even to appear in sight of their resolute 
enemies, when soon afterwards, with Wallace at their head, they 
issued from the great gate. The English commanders, seeing that 
thifflr men were struck with a panic which they were the less able to 
surmount, as the way to the gate was strewn with slain, fell back 
into the shadow of the towers ; and by the Hght of the moon, leisure- 
ly viewed the departure of the Soots over the trenches. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Thb Sim was rising from behind the eastern hills, when the victori- 
ous group entered the mountain glen where their families lay. The 
che^ful sounds of their bugles aroused the sleepers from their caves, 
and many were the joyous gratulations and embraces which wel- 
comed the warriors to affection and repose. 

Wallace, while he threw himself along a bed of purple heather, 
gathered for him by manj a busy female hand, listened with a calm- 
ed mind to the fond inquiries of Halbert, who, awakened by the first 
blast of the hom, had started from his shelter, and hastened to hail 
the safe return of his master. While his faithful followers retired 
each to the bosom of his rejoicing family, the fugitive chief of El- 
lerslie remained alone with the old man j and recounted to him the 
success of his enterprise, and the double injuries he had avenged.— 
" The assassin," continued he, " has paid with his life for his inex- 
piable crime. — He is slain and with him several of Edward's garri- 
son. — My vengeance may be appeased ; but what, O ! Halbert, can 
bring redress to my widowed heart ? all is lost to me ; I have then 
nothing to do with this world, but as I am the instrument of good 
to others ! the Scottish sword has now been re-drawn against our 
foes; and with the blessing of heaven, I swear, it sh^ not be 
sheathed till Scotland be rid of the tyranny which has slain my hap- 
piness ! — ^This night my gallant Scots have sworn to accomplish my 
vow ; and death or lib^y must be the future fate of Wallace, and 
his friends." 

At these words, tears ran over the cheeks of the venerable harper : 
— " Alas, my too brave master," exclaimed he, " what is it you would 
do ? why rush upon certain destruction ? — ^f or the sake of her memory 
whom you deplore ; in pity to the worthy Earl of Mar, who will ar- 
raign himself as the cause of all these calamities, and of your death, 
should you fall — ^retract this desperate vow !" 
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<'No, my good Halbert,** letnmed WaUnce, <* I am neither des- 
perate nor inefficient ; and you, my faithful oieatnre, shall have no 
cause to mourn this night's resolution. Go to Lord Mar, and tell 
him what are my resolves. I have nothing now that hinds me to 
life but my country ; and henceforth she shall be to me as mistress, 
wife, and child — ^would you deprive me of this tie, Halbert ? Would 
you, b^ persuading me to resign my interest in her, devote me to 
a hermit's seclusion amongst these rocks ? for X wiU never appear 
in the tracks of men, if it is not as the defendeer of her rights," 

** But where, my master, shall we find you, should the earl choose 
to join Tou with his followers ?" 

*' In this wilderness ; whence I shall not remove rashly. For my 
purpose is to save my countrymen, not to sacrifice them in needless 
dangers." 

Halbert, oppressed with sorrow at the images his foreboding heart 
drew of the direful scenes in which his beloved master had pledged 
himself to become the leading actor, bowed his head with submis- 
sion ; and leaving Wallace to rest, retired to the mouth of the cavern 
to weep alone. 

It was noon before the chief awakened from the death«like sle^ 
into which kind nature had plunged his long harassed senses. Ho 
opened his eyes languidly ; and when the sight of his rocky apart- 
ment forced on him the recollection of all his mise ries, he utt^ed a 
deep groan. That sad sound, so different from the jocund voice 
with which Wallace used to issue from his rest, struck the ear of- 
Halbert, who meanwhile, had prepared a staff and scrip for his joura 
ney. He drew near his master, and kissing his hand, begged hi 
permission to set out for Bothwell — " On my kness," added he, " will 
I implore the earl to send you succours." 

** He needs not prayera for that," returned Wallace ; " but depart, 
dear, worthy Halbert : it will comfort me to know you are in safety : 
and whithersoever you go, you carry my thanks and blessings wuh 
you!" 

Old age opens the fountain of tears : — Halbert's flowed profuselT, 
and bathed his master's hand. Gould Wallace have wept it urould 
have been then ; but that gentle emollient of grief was denied him ; 
and with a voice of assumed cheerfulness, he renewed his efforts to 
encourage his desponding servant. Half persuaded that a superior 
Being did indeed call his beloved master to some extraordinarr e x- 
ertions for Scotland, he took his leave first of lum, and then <tt the 
companions of his destiny. A few of them led him on his way as 
far as the western dedivit^ of the hills; when bidding tnem 
fareweU, he took the remainder of his journey alone. 

After traversing many a weary mile which lay between the Cart- 
lane craigs and BothweU castle, he reached the valley in which that 
fortress stands, and calling to the warder at its gates, by dedaiing 
that he came from Sir Wuliam Wallace, he was admitted and oon- 
ducted into the castle. 

Halbert was led by a servant into a superb chamber, where the 
earl lay upon a couch. A lady sat at his head ; and another, much 
younger, and of resplendent beauty, clothed in green, and with a cir- 
clet of diamonds round her brow, knelt at his feet with a salver of 
medicinal cordials in her hand ; near to them stood a young man. 
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On the entrance of Halbert, whom the earl immediatelj recognised, 
he raised himself on his arm, and welcomed him. The young lady 
rose, and the yoong man stepped eagerly forward. 

The earl inquired anxiously after Sir William Wallace, and asked 
if he might expect him soon at Bothwell. 

" He cannot jret come, my lord," replied Halbert ; " hard is the task 
he has Iain upon his valiant head : but he is avenged ! he has slain 
the governor of Lanark." A faint exclamation of cUsmay broke from 
the 1^ of the young lady. 

'^fflain! — ^1m)w?" demanded the earl. 

Halbert now gave a particular account of the anguish of Wallace 
when he was told of the sanguinary events which had taken place at 
EUeralie. As the honest hamper described in his own ardent language 
the generous zeal with which the shepherds on the heights took up 
arms to avenge the wrong done to their chief, the countenance of the 
young lady and the youth glowed through their tears ; they looked 
on each other, and Halbert proceeded : 

" Whai my dear master and his valiant troops were pursuing their 
way to Lanark, as he approached the c^Ss of Ellerslie he was met 
by Dugald, the man who vour lordship must remember rushed into 
the room to apprise us of tne advance oi the fkiglish forces. During 
the confusion of that horrible night, after I had bound up his wounds 
and left him, I thought, expiring in a comer of the hall, he recovered 
in the midst of the contention, and creeping away concealed himself 
from the soldiers, amongst the bushes oi the glen. When all wa» 
over, he came from his hiding-place, and finding the Englishman's 
bassinet and cloak, which he had made him exchange for a bonnet 
and plaid, poor Dugald, still fearful of falling in with any straggling 
party of Heselrigge's, disguised himself in the soldier's clothes. Ex- 
hausted with hunger, more than with the pains of his wounds, which 
were only in his arms, he was venturing towards the house in search 
of food, — when, as he approached, the sight of armed men in the 
hall made him hastily retreat into his former place of refuge. He 
did not lie long before his alarm was increased by a redoubled noise 
from the house j oaths and horrid bursts of merriment seemed to have 
turned that once abode of honour and of loveliness mto the clamor- 
ous haunts of ribaldry and violence. In the midst of the uproar he 
was surprised by seeing flames issue from the window of the house ; 
the soldiers poured from the doors with shouts of triumph, and af- 
terwards watched by the fire the whole day and evening, carrying off 
booty till the interior of the building was consumed, and the rest 
sunk a heap of smoking ruins. 

" The work completed, these horrid ministers of devastation left 
the vale to its own soUtude. Dugald, after waiting a long time to 
ascertain to himself that they were quite gone, crept from the bushes 
and ascending the cliffs, he was speeding to the mountains, when 
encountering our armed shepherds, who mistook him for an English 
soldier, they seized him. The men recognized their former compa- 
nion, and heard with redoubled indignation the history of the moul- 
dering ashes before them." 

" Brave, persecuted Wallace !" exclaimed the earl ; " how dearly 
was my life purchased ! But proceed, Halbert, tell me that he return- 
ed safe from Lanark." 
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Halbert now reoonnted the dreadful scenes which took place in 
that town, and that when the governor feU, Wallace made a vow 
never to mingle with the world again till Scotland should be free. 

" Alas !" cried the earl, " what miracle is to efitect that ? Surely 
he will not bury those noble qualities, that bloom of youth within 
the gloom of a cloister !" 

"No, my lord, he has retired to the fastnesses of Cartlane 
craigs." 

"Why ?" resumed Mar, " why did he not rather fly to me ? This 
castle is strong, and while one stone of it remauis upon another, not 
all the hosts of England should take him hence." 

" It was not your friendship that he doubted," returned the old 
man ; " love for his country compels him to reject all comfort in 
which she does not share. His last words to me were these — ^ I have 
nothing now to do but to assert the liberties of Scotland and to rid 
her of her enemies. Qo to Lord Mar, take this lock of my hair stain- 
ed with the blood of my wife. It is all, most likely, he will ever 
again see of William Wallace. Should I fall, tell him to look on 
that, and in iny wrongs read the future miseries of Scotland, and re- 
member that God armeth the patriot.* " 

Tears dropped so fast from the young lady's eyes, that she was 
obliged to walk to a window to conceal Uiem. 

" Oh, my uncle !" cried the youth, " surely the freedom of Scot- 
land is possible. I feel in my soul that the words of the brave Wal- 
lace are prophetic." 

The earl held the lock of hair in his hands ; he regarded it lost in 
meditation. " Qod armeth the patriot ! ' He paused again, his be- 
fore pallid cheek taking a thousand animated hues ; then raising the 
sacred present to his hps, " Yes," cried he, " thy vow shall be per- 
formed ; and while Donald Mar has an arm to wield a sword, or a 
man to follow to the field, thou shalt command both him and 
them !" 

" But not as you are, my lord !" cried the elder lady ; " your 
wounds are yet unhealed ; your fever is still raging ! Would it not 
be madness to expose your safety at such a crisis ?" 

" I shall not t^e arms myself,*^* answered he, •* till I can bear them 
to effect ; meanwhile, aU of my dan and of my friends that I can raise 
to gu^ the life of my deUverer, and to promote the cause must be 
summoned. This lock shall be my penon, and what Scotsman will 
look on that and start from his colours ! Here, Helen, my child," 
cried he, addressing the young lady, " before to-morrow's dawn have 
this hair wrought into my b^iner. It will be a patriot's standard, 
and let his own irresistible words be the motto — * God armeth met " 

Helen advanced witJi blushing trepidation. Having been told by 
the earl of the generous valour of Wallace, and of the cruel death of 
his lady, she had conceived an enthusiastic gratitude, and a pity 
deeper than language could express, for the man who had lost so 
much by succouring one so dear to her. She took the lock, waving 
in yellow light upon her hands, and trembling with a strange emo- 
tion, was leaving the room, when she heard her cousin suddenly 
throw himself on his knees. 

" I beseech yon, my honoured uncle," cried he, " if you have any 
Jove for me, or value for my future fame, that you will allow me 
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to be the bearer of your banner in the army of Sir William Wal- 
lace." 

Helen stopped a moment at the threshhold to hear the reply. 

" You cannot, my dear nephew," returned the earl, " have asked 
me any favour that I would grant with so much joy. To-morrow I 
wiU collect the peasantry of Bothwell, and with thoseof my own fol- 
lowers you shall join Wallace the same night." 

Helen, who ignorant of the horrors of war, and only alive to the 
glory of the present cause, sympathised in the ardour of her cousin, 
with a thrill of delight hurried to her own apartment to conmience 
her task. 

Far different were the sentiments of the countess. As soon as Lord 
Mar had let this declaration escape his lips, alarmed at the effect so 
much agitation might have on his enfeebled constitution ; and fear- 
ful of the perilous cause he ventured thus openlv to espouse : she de- 
sired her nephew to take the now comforted Halbert, (who was pour- 
ing forth his gratitude to the earl for the promptitude of his oilers) 
and see that he was attended with due hospitality. 

When the room was left to the earl and herself, with an uneasv 
presage of some impending evil, she ventured to remonstrate with 
him upon the facility with which he had become a party in so trea* 
sonable a matter : " Consider, my lord," continued she, " that Scot- 
land is now entirely in the power of the English monarch. His gar- 
lisons occupy our towns, and his creatures hold every place of trust 
in the kingdom !" 

" And is such a list of oppression, my dear lady, to be an argu- 
ment for longer bearing them ? Had I and other Scottish nobles 
dared to resist this overwhelming power after the battle of Dunbar ; 
had we, instead of kissing the sword that robbed us of our hberties, 
kept our own unsheathed within the bulwarks of oiir mountains, 
Scotland would now be free ; I should not have been assaulted by 
our English tyrants in the streets of Lanark ; and to save my life, 
William Wallace would not be now mourning his murdered wife, and 
without a home to shelter him !' 

Lady Mar paused at this observation, but resumed, " That maybe 
true. But the die is cast, Scotland is lost for ever ; and by your at- 
tempting to assist your friend in this rash essay to recover it, you 
will only lose yourself also, without preserving nim. The project is 
wild and needless. What would you have now that the contention 
between the two kings is past ; now that Baliol has surrendered his 
crown to Edward, is not Scotland at peace?" 

" A bloody peace, Joanna," answered the earl, — " witness these 
wounds. An usurper's peace is more destructive than his open hostili- 
ties ; plunder and assassination are its concomitants. I have now seen 
and felt enough of Edward's jmisdiction. It is time I should awake, 
and like Wallace determine to die for Scotland, or to avenge her." 

Lady Mar wept. " Cruel Donald ! is this the reward of all my 
love and duty ? — you tear yourself from me, you consign your estates 
to sequestration, — ^you rob your children of their name, nay, by 
your infectious example, you stimulate our brother Bothwell's son 
to head the band that is to join this madman Wallace !" 

"Hold, Joanna!" cried the earl, "speak that word again, and you 
forfeit my love. What is it I hear ? — you call the hero, who, in sav- 
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ing your husband's life, reduced himself to these extremities, a mad- 
man ! — was he mad because he prevented the Countess of Mar from 
being left a widow ? was he mad because he prevented her children 
from being fatherless ?" 

The countess, overcome by this cutting reproach, threw herself 
upon her husband's neck, and with a burst of tears entreated his for- 
giveness. " Alas ! my lord," cried she, " all is madness to me, that 
would plunge you in aanger. Think of your own safety, of my in- 
nocent twins now in their cradle^ should you f alL Think of our bro- 
ther's feelings, when you send his only son to join one whom perhaps 
he will caU a rebel in arms !" 

" If Earl Bothwell considered himself a vassal of Edward's, he 
would not now be with Lord Loch-awe. — From the moment that gal- 
lant Highlander retired to Axgyleshire, the king of England regard- 
ed all Ms adherents with a suspicious eye. Bothwell's present visit 
to Loch-awe you see is sufficient offence to sanction the plunder of 
this castle by the peaceful government you approve. You saw the 
opening of thovse proceedings, which, had not the death of Arthur 
Heselrigge prevented from coming to their dreadful issue, where, my 
dear Joanna, would now be your home, your husband, your children ? 
It was the arm of the brave chief of Mlerslie which saved them from 
destruction, and our Helen from a ravisher." 

Lady Mar shuddered. " I admit the truth of what you say. But 
oh, is it not hard, to put my all to the hazard — to see the bloody 
field on one side of my beloved Donald, and the mortal scaffold on 
the other ?" 

" Hush," cried the Earl, " it is justice that beckons me, and vic- 
tory will receive me to her arms. Let, Power above !" exclaimed 
he, hurried away with enthusiasm ; "let the victorious field for Scot- 
land be Donald Mar's grave, rather than doom him to live a witness 
of her miseries." 

" I cannot hear you," answered the countess, " I must leave you ; 
I must invoke the Virgin to give me courage to be a patriot's wife j 
at present your words are daggers to me." 

As she uttered this, she hastily withdrew, and left the earl to muse 
on the past, and to concert plans for the portentous future. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Mbanwhilb the fair Helen had retired to her own apartments, which 
were in a distant wing of the castle. Lord Mar's banner being brought 
to her from the armory, she sat down to weave into its ^ken tex- 
ture the amber locks of the Scottish chief. Wondering at their soft- 
ness and beauty, while her needle flew, she pictured to herself the 
fine countenance they once adorned. 

The duller extremities of the hair, which a sadder liquid than that 
which now dropped from her eyes had rendered stiff and difficult to 
entwine with the warp of the silk, seemed to adhere to her fingers. 
Helen almost shrunk from the touch. '< Unhappy lady !" sighed she 
to herself; — "what a pang must have rent her heart, when the 
stroke of so crud a death tore her from such a husband ! and how 
must he have loved her, when for her sake he thus forswears all fu- 
ture joys but those which camps and victories may yield I Ah, what 
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would I give to be my oonsin Mun^aj, to bear this pennon at his 
side ! Wl^ would I give to reconcile so admirable a being to happi- 
ness again ; to weep for his griefs or to smile him into comfort ! To be 
that man's friend, would be a higher honour in my mind than to be 
Edward' s queen." 

While her heart was thus discoursing with itself, a page opened 
the door, saying that her cousin begged admittance. Helen having 
fastened the flowing charge into its azure field, was embroidering the 
motto, when Murray entered. He led in the venerable harper, who, 
refreshed by the plentiful repast which the young lord hod set before 
him, now foUow»i with less feeble steps to repeat to Lady Helen all 
he had been telling his gracious entertainer. 

" You blow not, my good old man," said the youth to Halbert, as 
he conducted him across the galleries, *^ what a noble mind is con- 
tained in that lovely young creature. I was brought up with her ; 
and to the sweet contagion of her taste do I owe that love of true 
glory which carries me to the side of Sir William Wallace. The vir- 
tuous only can awaken an interest in her heart ; and in these degenerate 
days, a long sleep it was likely to have slept, had not the history 
whidi my nnde recounted of your brave master ai-oused her atten- 
tion, and filled her with adoration responsive to my own. I know 
she rejoices in my present destination. And to prevent her hearing 
from your own lips, all you have now told me of the gentle as well as 
heroic virtues of my intended commander, and of the heroism of his 
angelic wife, would be depriving her of a mournful pleasure, for 
which I oonld find no equivalent." 

The gre|^-haired bard of Ellerslie, who had ever received the dear- 
est reward for his songs in the smiles of its mistress, did not require 
persuasion to appear before the fair Lady of Mar ; and to vodte in 
her ears a truer legend of charms which were to be seen no more, 

Helen rose, as he and her cousin appeared ; and showing them her 
work, inquir^ if they thought it were what the earl had wished. 
Murray approved it, and Halbert, with a full heart, took the pennon 
inhishandL 

" Ah I Uttle did my dear lady think," exclaimed he, " that one of 
these loved locks woidd ever be suspended on a staff to lead men to 
battle ! what changes have a few days made ! — she, the gentlest of 
women, laid in a bloody grave ; and he, the most benevolent of hu- 
man b^gs, wielding an exterminating sword !" 

" You speak of her grave, venerable Halbert," inquired Helen, 
" had you then an opportunity of performing the rites which were 
due to her remains ?" 

" No, my lady," replied he, " after the worthy soldier, now in this 
castle, assisted me to place her precious body in my lord's oratory, 
I had no opportunity of returning to give her a more holy grave." 

" Alasf cried Lady Helen, " then her sacred relics have been con- 
sumed in the burning house." 

'* I hope not," rejoined Halbert, " the place I speak of is at some 
distance from the main building. It was excavated in the rock by 
Sir Ronald Crawford ; who on my master's marriage with my lady 
Marion, gave the name of Ellerslie to this estate in compUment to 
h?ir William's place of birth in Ayrshire ; and presented it to him as 
the just property of the only surviving son of his dear dcpar\ftd 

D 
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daughter, Oecfly Crawford, who had manied the brare Sir Maloohn 
Wallace. Both the parents of my honoured master are now dead ; 
and a grievons task it will be to him who is to tell the good old Sir 
Bonald that the sweet flower of Ellerslie is cut down ! lliat the no- 
blest branch of his own stem is torn from its native soil, and cast far 
away into the wilderness !'* 

The tears of the venerable harper bore testimony to his inward re- 
solve, that this messenger of woe should not be himself. Lady Helen, 
who had nnconscionsly fallen into a reverie during the latter part of 
his speech, now spoke ; but it was with timidity. An idea had 
struck her, by which she might demonstrate her gratitude for the 
preservation of her father, and perhaps impart some consolation to 
the heart of the widowed chief. 

" Then we may hope," asked she, " that the oratory has not only 
escaped the flames, but perhaps the violation of the English soldiers ? 
— would it not conif ort your lord to have his lovely wife entombed 
according to the rites of the church." 

" Surely, my lady. But how can that be done ? — ^he thinks her 
remains were lost in the conflagration of Ellerslie ; and for fear of pre- 
cipitating him into the new dangers which might have menaced him 
had he sought to bring away her body, I did not disprove his mis- 
take." 

" But her body shall be brought away," rejoined Lady Helen; " it 
shall have holy burial." 

" To effect this, command my services," exclaimed Murray. 

Helen thanked him for an assistance which would render the com- 
pletion of her design easy. The English soldier as a guide, and fifty 
men, she said, must accompany him. 

" Alas, my young lord," interposed Halbert, " suppose you should 
meet the English still loitering there !" 

"And what of that, my honest Halbert? would not I and my 
trusty band soon make them clear the way ? they are not the first 
wolves I have made fly before my hunting spear. Is it not to give 
comfort to the deliverer of my unde, that I seek the glen ? and shaU 
any thing in mortal shape make Andrew Murray turn his back ? — no, 
Halbert, I was not bom on St. AndreVs day for nought ; and by his 
bright cross I swear, either to lay Lady Wallace in the tomb of my 
ancestors, or to leave my bones to blanch on the grave of hers V* 

" Your resolution, my brave cousin, is dear to me, and I cannot 
but expect a happy issue ; for, when we recollect the panic with 
which the death of Hesehigge must have possessed the !Ehiglish gar- 
rison, and that ruined Ell^^e has no longer attractions for rapine, 
I think there can be no dread of your meeting any enemy in that 
now desolate place ; so, without further hesitation, I will ask my fa- 
ther's permission, while you are calling out the men, and Halbert 
seeks a few hours* repose." 

The old man resp^tfully put her hand to his Hpe. " Good night," 
continued she ; " ere you see me again I trust the earthly part of the 
angel now in paradise, will be safe within these towers." Halbert 
poured a thousand blessingB on her head ; and as she left the room 
to execute her beneficent mission, he almost thought that he saw in 
her one of heaven's fairest inhabitants, sent down to bear the body 
AS well as the soul of his dear mistress to her divine abode. 
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On entedng her father's ax>artment, Lady Helen found him alone. 
She repeated to him the substance of her conversation with Wallace's 
faithful servant ; " and my wish is," continued she, " to have the 
miurdered lady's remains entombed in the cemetery beneath the cha- 
pel in thk castle." 

The earl approved her request ; accompanying" his assent with 
many e^qiressions of satisfaction at the filial affection which so lively 
a gratitude to his preserver evinced. Let this be entirely vour own 
deed, my dear Helen— choose from among my vassals, whom ever 
yon may think deserving the honour of serving you ; ami let them be 
sent with my nephew to execute your design." 

" May I then, m^ dear father," returned she, deeply blushing, 
" have your permission to pay our debt of gratitude to bir William 
WaUaoe, to the utmost of my power ? for by such means only can I 
demonstrate m^ love for the best of parents, and my homage to 
that virtue which you first taught me to revere." 

" You are at liberty, my noble child, do as you please — ^my vas- 
sals, my coffers are all at your command." 

Helen kissed his hand — " may I have what I please from the 
armoury ?" 

*' Command even there," said the earl, "for I knowBothwell 
would think that too much cannot be done for the defender of his 
country." 

Helen threw her arms round her father's neck, and thanking him 
tenderly, with a beating heart retired to prosecute her various plans, 
Murray, who met her in the ante-chamber, informed her, " that 
fifty of the sturdiest in the glen awaited her orders ;" and Helen, 
telling her cousin of the earl s approval, took the sacred banner in 
her hand, and proceeded to the gallery which ran round the hall. 

The moment she appeared a shout of joy bade her welcome. — She 
waved her hand in token of silence, and smiling with a benignity 
that spoke her angel errand ; " My brave friends," said she, " I 
thank you for the ardour with which, by this night's enterprise, 
you assist me to pay the everlasting tribute that is due to the man 
who has preserved to me the blessing of so good a father!" 

" And to us, noble lady," cried they, " the most generous of 
chiefs 1" 

" With that spirit, then," returned she, " I address ye with great- 
er confidence. Who amongst you will shrink from following this 
standard to the field of glory ? who will refuse to make himself 
the especial guardian of the life of Sir William Wallace? and who, 
in the moment of peril, will not stand by him to the last ?" 

" None are here," cried a fine tall youth, advancing before his fel- 
lows, " who would not gladly die in his defence." 

" We swear it!" burst from every lip at once. 

She bowed her head, and said, " Return from Ellerslie to-morrow 
with the bier of its sainted mistress. I will then bestow upon every 
man in this band a war-bonnet plumed with my colours. This ban- 
ner with its amber ensign, will lead you to the side of Wallace ; — 
and it is my will that ye there remain, a stouter wall than that 
which divides the two kingdoms, between him and his foes. Li the 
shock of battle, look at this standard and remember that God not only 
a rmeth the patriot's hand, but shieldeth his heart. In this faith, bie 
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ye the bDcklers which heaven sends to gnaid the life of Wallace ; 
and so honoured, exult in yonr station — uid expect the fotme grati- 
tode of Scotland." 

" Wallace and lady Helen ! to death or liberty I" was the animat- 
ed r^ponse to this exhortation — and smiling and kissing her hand 
to them in token of l^ianks, she retired in ^ midst of tiieir acda- 
maticms into the gaUery. Murray, ready anned for his eiqpedition, 
met her at the door — restored to his usual vivacity by the sfaiit- 
moving emoticMis which the present scenes awakened in his heart, 
he forgot the horrors of contention in thse glory of victory, and giv- 
ing her a gay salutation, led her back to her apartments, where the 
Er^lish soldier awaited her commands. Lady Helen with a gentle 
grace, acknowledged her obligations to the Southron for his acqui- 
escence. 

''^ Lands in Mar shall be youn," added she, *' or a post of honour 
in the littie army the earl is now gcnng to raise. Speak but the 
word, and you shall find, worthy Englishman, that neither a Scots- 
man nor his daughter know what it is to be ungratefuL" 

** The blood mounted iato the soldier's cheek : " I thank you, 
sweet lady, for this generous offer ; but as I am an Englishman, I 
dare not accept it — my arms are due to my own country; and 
whether I am tied to it by Wds and possessions, <x have nought 
but my English blood, and my oath to my king, to bind me, stall I 
should be equally unwarranted in breaking those bonds. Inland 
gave me birth ; and with no country hostile to her, can I unite my» 
self. I swore fidelity to Edward the first, and witii no man adverse 
to him will I lift my sword. I left Heselrigge because he dishon* 
cured the name of my country, and for me to forswear her would be 
to make myself infamous. Hence, all I ask is that after I have 
this night obeyed your ladyship's commands, the Earl of Mar wiH 
allow me to seek my way to the sea-side. I mean to embark for the 
Guienne shores, whither my sovereign is now gone to chastise that 
rebel province." 

Lady Helen replied, that she revered his sentiments too Goncerely, 
to insult them by any persuasions to the contrary. And taking a 
diamond clasp from her bosom, she put it into his hand. 

" Wear that in remembrance of your virtue, and of Helen Mar's 
gratitude." The man kissed it respectfully, and bowing, swore to 
preserve so distinquishing a gift to tiie latest hour of his existence. 

Helen retired to her clmmber to finish her task ; and Murray, bid- 
ding her good night, repaired to the earl's apartments to take his 
final orders, before he and his troop set out for the rmns of EUeacstie. 



CHAPTEB Vm. 

KlGHT having passed away over the sleepless heads of the inhabit- 
ants of Bothwdl castie ; as soon as the sun arose, the Earl cf Mar 
was carried out of his bed-chamber, and laid on the couch in the 
state apartment. His lady had not yet left the room of her daugh* 
ter, — hy whose side she had lain the whole night in hopes of inf^ict- 
inghec with the fears which possessed herself. 

Heloi replied that she cou£i see no reason for direful apprehen- 
BonS),il her father, instead of joining Wallace inperson, womdi whea 
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he liad sent him suooonis, retire with his family hito the Highlands, 
and there await the issue of the contest. " It is too late to retreat, 
my dear mother," continued she, ** the first blow against the public 
enemy was struck in defence of your husband, and would you haye 
my father act so base a part as to abandon his preserver to the wrath 
his generous assistance has prevoked ?" 

" Alas ! my child," answered her ladyship,^" what great serrice 
will he have dene to me or to your father if he delivers him from 
one danger only to plunge him into another? Edward's power in 
this country is too great to be resisted now. Have not most of our 
bazons sworn fealty to him ? And are not the p«tent families of the 
Cummin, the Soulis, and the March, all in his interest ? You may 
perhaps say, that most of these are my relations, and that I may 
turn them which way I wiU ; but if I have no influence with a hus- 
band, it would be madness to expect it over mote distant kindred, 
fiow then, with such a host against him, can your infatuated father 
venture, without despair, to support the man who breaks the peace 
with England ?" 

" Who can despair, my dear Madam," returned Helen, " in so just 
A CflEDsel Let us rather believe with our good King David L that 
honour must h(^ always ; for no real evil can bef al the virtuous, 
either in this world or the next ! Were I a man, the justice that 
leads on the brave Wallace, would nerve my arm with tne strength 
of a host. Besides, my too anxious mother, look at our country — 
God's fflft of freedom is stamped upon it. Our mountains are his 
seal. jPlains are the proper territories of tyranny ; there the armies 
of an nsurper may extend themselves with ease, leaving no comer 
unoccupied, in which patriotism might shelter, or treason hide. But 
mountains, glens, morasses, and lakes, set bounds to conquest ; and 
amidst these is the impregnable seat of liberty. To such a fortress, 
to the deep defiles of Loch Catherine; or to the cloud-piercing 
heights of Corryarraick ; I would have my father retire, and there 
watch the footsteps of our mountain-goddess, till led by her immor- 
tal champion, she plants her standard for ever upon tne summit of 
Scotland's proudest hill !" 

The complexion of the animated Helen shone with a radiant glow. 
Her heart panted for a foretaste of the delight she should feel when 
all her generous wishes would be fulfilled ; and pressing the now 
completed banner to her breast, with an enthusiasm she believed 
prophetic ; her lips moved, though her voice did not utter the inex- 
pressible rapture of her heart. 

Lady Mar looked at her. " It is well for me, romantic girl, that 
you were not a boy. In such a case, I do not guess wrong in behev- 
mg that your mad-headed disobedience would have made me rue the 
day I became your father's wife ?" 

" Sex, madam," returned Helen, " could not have altered my sense 
of duty. Whether man or woman, I would obey you in aU things 
consistent with my duty to a higher power ; but when it commands, 
then by the ordinance of heaven, we must leave father and mother 
and cleave unto it." 

" And what, O ! foolish Helen, do you call a higher duty than that 
of a child to a parent, or a husband to his wife. 

" Duty of any kind cannot be transgressed with innocence. Nor 
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would it be any relinqtiishing of daty to yoa should my father leave 
jovij to take up arms in the assertion of ms comitry's rights. Her 
lights are yonr safety ; and therefore, in defoiding tli^m, a hns- 
bakd <x a son shows his sense of domestic as w^ as of public 
duty." 

" Who taught you this sophistry, Helen ? Not your heart, for it 
would start at the idea of your father's blood." 

Helen turned pale — " Perhaps, madam, had not the xireservation 
of my father's blood occasioned such malignity from England, that 
nothmg but an armed force can deliver Ins preserver, I too might 
have been content to see Scotland in slavery. But now to wish my 
father to shrink behind the excuse of far-strained family duties, and 
to abandon Sir William Wallace to the blood-hounds who hunt his 
life, would be to devote the name of Mar to infamy, and deservedly 
to bring a curse upon his oflfepring." 

" Then it is only to preserve Sir William Wallace that you are 
thus anxious I your spirit of freedom is now disallowed ; and all this 
mighty rout is made for him. My husband, his vassals, your ooa- 
sios, and in short, the sequestration of the estates of Mar scad Both- 
well, are all to be put to the hazard (A account of a frantic outlaw : 
to whom, at this period, since the loss of his wife, I should suppose 
death would be prrferable to any gratitude we can pay him." 

Lady Helen, at this ungrateful language, inwardly thanked Hea^ 
ven tliat the sentiments proceeded tram a step-mother, and that she 
inherited no part of the blood which animated so kindless a heart. 
<< That he is an outlaw. Lady Mar, springs from us. That death is 
the preferable comforter of his sorrows, ^so he owes to us ; for was 
it not for my father's sake that his wife fell, and that he himself was 
driven into the wilds ? I do not then blush for making his preserva- 
tion my first prayer ; and that he may achieve the freedom of Soot- 
land, is my second." 

" We shall see whose prayers will first be answered !" returned 
Lady Mar, rising coldly from her seat } " my saints are perhaps near- 
er than yours, and before twenty-four hours are over your head, you 
will have reason to repent such extravagant opinicms. I do not un- 
derstand tbem." 

" Till now you never disapproved them." 

" I allowed them in your infancy," replied the countess, " because 
I thought they went no further than a minstrel's song ; butsince they 
are become so dangerous, I rue the day in whicdi I complied with the 
entreaties of Sir Richard Maitland, and permitted you and your sis- 
ter to remain so long at Tluriestane, to imbibe the ideas of his ro- 
mantic kinsman, the wizard of ErcUdown. Had not Sir Biduund 
been your mother's father, I should not have been so easily prevailed 
on, and thus am I rewarded for my indulgence." 

" I hope, my dear madam," said Helen, wishing to soften the dis- 
pleasure of her step-mother, " I hope you will never be ill rewarded 
for that indulgence, either by my grandfather, my sister, or myself. 
Isabella in the quiet of Thirlestane, has no chance of giving you the 
offence that I do ; and I am forced to obey you because I cannot dis- 
obey my consdenoe." A tear stood in the eye of Lady Helen ; 
*' Cannot you, dear Lady Mar," continued she, forcing a smue, ''par- 
don the daughter of your early Mend, my mother, who loved you aa 
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a sister, cannofc 70U forgive your Helen for revering justice even moie 
than your favour ?" 

The countess, more influenced by the sweet humilitv of her daugh- 
ter-in-law than by the ingenious manner in which she maintained 
her sentiments, or with the appeal to the memory of the first Lady 
Mar, relaxed from the frigid air she had assumed, and kissing her 
with many renewed injunctions to bless the hand that might put a 
final stop to the ruinous enthusiasm which had seized her fsmuly, ^e 
quitted the room. 

As soon as Helen was alone, she forgot the narrow-minded argn- 
ments of the countess, and calling to recollection the generous per- 
mission with which her father had endowed her the night before, she 
wrapped herself in h» mantle, aud attended by her page proceeded 
to the armory. The armourer was already there, having just given 
out arms for three hundred men, who, by the earl's orders, were to 
assemble on Bothwell Moor, and there wait till young Murray and 
the sabordinate leaders should join them. 

Helen told the man she came for the best suit of armour in his 
custody — " it must be of excellent proof." 

He drew from an oaken chest a coat of black mail studded with 
gold. Helen admired its strength and beauty. "It is the richest in 
all Scotland," answered he, " and was worn oy our great King Wil- 
liam the Lion in all his victories." 

" Then it is worthy its destination. Bring it with its helmet, tar- 
get, and sword, to my apartment." 

The armourer took it up, and accompanied by the page carrying 
the lighter parts, followed her into the western tower. 

When Helen was again alone, as it was very early in the morning, 
she employed herself in pluming the casque, and m forming the sca^ 
which she meant should adorn her present. Thus time flew with 
her, till the sand-glass told her it was the eighth hour. But in a 
short time afterwards she was aroused from the profound stillness in 
which that part of the castle lay, by the doleful lament of the troop 
returning from Ellerslie. 

She dropt the half -formed scarf from her hand ; and listened, with- 
out daring to breathe, to the deep-toned lamentations, as they came 
on the breeze. She thought that she had never before heard the 
dirge of her country so piercing, so thrillingly awf uL Her head fell 
on the armour and scarf. " Sweet lady !" sighed she to herself, 
" who is it that dares thus invade thy duties ? But my gratitude — 
gratitude to thy once-loved lord will not offend thy pure spirit !" 
again the mournful wailings rose on the air ; and with a convulsion 
of feelings she could not restrain, she threw herself on her knees, and 
leaning her head on the newly-adorned helmet, wept profusely. 

Murray entered the room unobserved. ** Helen ! my sweet cou- 
mn I" cried he, surprised at her attitude, and at the armour which 
lay at her feet. Helen started, and apologized for her tears by own- 
ing the truth. He now told her that the body of the deceased lady 
was deposited in the chapel of the castle ; and that the priests from 
the adjacent priory, only awaited her presence to consign it, with all 
the church's rites to its tomb. 

Helen retired for a few moments to recover herself, and then re-en- 
tering, covered with a long black veil was led by her cousin to the^ 
awful scene. 
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The bier lay before the altar. The Prior of St. FIDan in his holy 
TestmentSi stood at its head ; a band of monks were ranged on each 
side. The maids of Lady Helen, in monnung garments, met their 
mistress at the portaL They had wiapjped the beaatifol cofpse in 
the shroud prepared for it : and now iuiyipg laid it, strewed with 
flowers on the back of the Iner, they adyanced to the trembling lady, 
e^)ecting her to approve their services. Hden drew near — she bow- 
ed to the priests : <xie of her women pat her hand on the paU to mi- 
oover the once lovely face of the murdered Marion. lAdy Helen 
hastUy resisted the woman's motion by laying her hand also upon 
^e paU. The chill of death struck through the velvet to her fin- 
gers. She turned paJe ; and waving bar hand to the prior to b^in, 
the bio: was lowered by the priests into the tomb beneath. As it de- 
scended, Helen sunk upon her knees, and the anthem for departed 
souls was raised. The pealing notes as they rose azsd swelled, seemed 
to bear vp the spirit of the sainted Maricxi to its native heaven ; and 
the tears which now flowed from the eyes of Helen, as they mingled 
with her aspirations, seemed the very balm of paradise descending 
upon her souL 

When all was over, the Tenerable Halbert, who had concealed his 
OTKwhelming sorrow behind a pillar, threw himself upcm the cold 
stone which for ever closed the last diamber of his beloved mistress. 
With faint cries, he gave way to the woe which shook his aged bo- 
som, and called on death to lay him low with her. — The women of 
Lady Helen again chanted forth their melancholy wailings for the 
dead ; and her ladyshipi, unable Iraiger to bear tibe scene, threw her- 
self into the arms of her cousin, and was carried in an almost insen- 
sible state to her apartment. He consigned her to the care of the 
maids who had followed from the diapel, and having seen her revive, 
left her to rejoin the earl. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Murray, as soon as he returned from EUersGe, havmg rewarded his 
trusty followers with their promised war-bonnets frcHu the hand of 
Helen, and despatched them (mwaid to the foot of Cartlane Craigs, 
there to await his arrival with a larger levy ; now went to Lord Mar 
to inform him how far he had executed ms command ; and to hear 
what would be his future orders.— He found the veteran earl sur- 
rounded by arms and armed men ; fifty brave Scots who were to of- 
ficer the three hundred now on the liothweU moor, were receiving 
their bows and arrows, spears and swraxls, and other weapons from 
the hands of their lord. 

" Bear these stoutly, my gallant countrymen," cried h^ " and re- 
member that although the dragon of England has burnt up your 
harvest, and laid your houses in ashes ; yet there is a Hon in Soot- 
land that withers his power, and will glut you with the spoQ of your 
foe!'* 

He had scarce uttered these words, when the double doors of the 
apartment were thrown open ; and his eyes were blasted by the sud- 
den sight of Lord Soulis, the sworn partisan of Edwud : he was ac- 
companied by a man in ndendid English armour, and a train of 
Southron soldiers. The earl started from his couch, *^ My lord, whal 
is the occasion of this unapprised visit ?" 
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*' The ensign of the liege lord of Scotland is my warrant/' repUed 
8oulis ; " yon are my prisoner, and in the name of king Edward of 
England, I take possession of this castle." 

^^ NeTer/' cried the indignant earl, '' while there is a man's arm 
within it." 

" Men or women," returned Lord Soulis, "they must garrender to 
Edward ; for an army of three thousand English hare seized three 
hundred of your men at arms on Bothwell Moor. The castle is sur- 
rounded ; resistance is impossible. Throw down your arms, also, ye 
mutinous villains !" cried he, turning to the Scots who were present ; 
'* or be hanged for rebellion against your lawful sovereign !" 

*' Our laii^hil sovereign," returned a young man who stood near 
him, " must be the enemy of Edward, and to none else will we yield 
oar swords." 

" Traitor !" cried the English commander, and with a sudden and 
dreadful stroke of his battle-axe, he laid the body of the generous 
Soot a headless corpse at his feet. A cry of revenge proceeded from 
his comrades. Every sword was drawn ; and before the bewildered 
uid soul-struck earl could utter a word, the furies blew their most 
horrible blast through the chamber ; and the half-frantic Mar be- 
held his brave Soots at one moment victorious, and in the next 
the floor strewed with their dead bodies. A new succession of blood- 
hounds rushed in at every door ; and before the exterminating sword 
was allowed to rest, the whole of his faithful troops lay around him, 
wounded and dying. Several had fallen across his body, having 
warded with their lives the strokes which they thought were level- 
led at his. In vain his voice had called upon his men to surrender ; 
in vain he had implored the iron-hearted Soulis and his coadjutor 
Aymer de Valence, to stop the havoc of death. AU now lay in blood; 
and the room, thronged by the victors, became so intolerable, that 
De Valence for his own sake, ordered the earl to be removed into 
another apartment. 

Meanwhile Helen, unconscious of what was passing, had laid down 
on her bed, to seek a few minutes' repose ; having watched the whole 
of the foregoing night, she now sank into a profound and refreshing 
sleep. 

Murray, who was present at the abrupt entrance of the enemy, no 
sooner heard them declare that the castle was surrounded by a com- 
paratively large army, than he knew that without some stratagem 
all would be lost. And before the dreadful signal of carnage was 
given in the fall of the young Scot, he slid behind the canopy of his 
uncle's couch, and lifting the arras, by a back-door which led him to 
some private rooms, hastily made his way to the chamber of his cou- 
sin. As he hurried along he heard a feajful shout. He paused for 
a moment, but thinking it best, whatever might have happened, to 
secure the safety of Helen, without the usu£d ceremony of demand- 
ing admittance, he flew past her maids and entered her room. She 
lay upon the bed in a deep sleep. " Awake! Helen, awake !" cried 
he ; he laid his hand upon her arm — " for your life, awake !" 

She opened hw eyeSj and looked upon lum with surprise ; but he, 
without allowing her tune to speak, hastily added, " The castle is 
full of armed men, led hither by the English commander, Aymer de 
Valence, and the execrable Somis. Unless you fly through the vault- 
ed passage, you wiU be their prisoner." 
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Helen gazed at Mm full of terror; "^Wliat, leave my father, I 
camiot/' 

" Hesitate not, my dear cousin I fly, in pity to your father. What 
will be his anguish should you fall into the hands of the man whose 
love you have rejected ; and when it will no longer be in the power 
of even a parent to preserve your person from the outrages of his 
eager and avengeful passion. If you had seen Soulis' merciless eyes 

" He was interrupted by a clamour in the opposite gallery and 

the shrieks of women. Helen grasped his arm : " Alas, my poor 
damsels ! I will go with you — lead me whither yon will, to be far 
from him." 

As Murray threw his arm about her waist, to support her almost 
fainting steps, his eyes fell on the banner and suit of armour. Helen 
had ordered the latter to be buckled in a large plaid, ready to be sent 
away with the armed clan when thej should begin their march. It 
was meant as a tribute of gratitude to the deliverer of her 
father. 

'< This banner shall still be mine," exclaimed Murray, seizing it ; 
*' but what is to be done with the armour ? I guess you intend^ it 
for the brave Wallace." 

" I did," faintly replied Helen. 

" Then it shall be his yet," was the rapid response of Murray, and 
giving her the banner, as it was a light thing to carry, he threw the 
plaid and its contents on his shoulder, and still malong Helen hold 
by him, he hastened with her down the secret stairs which led from 
the western watch-tower to the vaults beneath the castle. On en- 
tering the first cellar, to which a dim light was admitted through a 
small grating near the top, he looked around for the archway of the 
vault that contained the avenue of their release. Having descried it, 
he hastened into it, and raising one of the large flags which paved 
the floor, assisted his afErighted cousin down a short flight of steps 
into the secret passage. " This," whispered he, " will carry us in a. 
direct line to the cell of the prior of St. Fillan. It was constructed 
in old times for religious, as well as warlike, purposes. The prior is 
a Murray, and with him you will be safe." 

" But what will become of my father and Lady Mar ? This flight 
from them— I fear to complete it." 

" Bather fear the libertine Soulis," returned Murray ; " he can 
onl^ make them prisoners, and even that injury will be of short du- 
ration, for I shall soon join the brave Wallace, and then my sweet 
cousin, hey for liberty and a happy meeting !" 

" ALels ! his venerable harper !" cried she, suddenly recollecting 
Halbert, and stopping her cousin as he was hurrying her forward ; 
'' should he be discovered to have belonged to Wallace, he will be 
put to death by these merciless men." 

Murray set down his load. '^ Have you courage to remain in this 
darknesa alone ? If so, I will seek him, and he shall accompany 



us." 



Helen feared not for herself, but for the dangers Murray might 
encounter by returning into the castle, but the generous youth en- 
tered too fully into her apprehensions concerning the old man to be 
withheld. Should I be delayed in coming back," said he, recollect- 
ing the possibility of himself being attacked and slain, " go forward 
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to the end of tliis passage, it 'will lead you to a flight of stairs ; as- 
cend them, and by drawing the bolt of a door, yon will fiz^ that it 
will admit yon to the prior's cell." 

" Talk not of delay," replied Helen, " retnm qnickly, and I will 
wait yon at the entrance of the passage." 80 saying, she swiftly 
retraced her steps to the bottom of the stone stairs by whidi th^ 
had desoraided. He re-raised the flag, sprang ont of the aperture, 
and closing it down, left her in solitude and darkness. 

Murray passed through the first cellar, and was proceeding to the 
second (amongst the catacombs of which lay the concealed entrance 
to the jnivate stairs) when he saw the great gates of the cellar open, 
and a large party 01 English soldiers enter : they were conducted by 
the butler of the castle, who seemed to perform his office very un- 
willingly, as they crowded in, uttering many jovial threats against 
the juice of the vineyard. 

Hurray, at the first glance of these plunderers, aware how un- 
equal his single arm would be to contend with such numbers, re- 
treated behind a heap of empty casks in a remote comer. While 
the trembling butler was loading a dozen of the men with flasks for 
the refreshment of their masters, the rest were helping themselves 
from the adjacent catacombs, some leaving the cellars with their 
booty, and others remaining to drink it on the spot. Bothwell's old 
servant, glad to escape the insatiable demands of the soldiers, who 
lay wallowing in the wine they were pouring over themselves, left 
the cellar wiUi the last company that bore flagons to thdr comrades 
above. 

Murray at this time listened anxiously, in hopes of hearing from 
his garmlous neighbours some intimation of the fate of his unde 
and aunt. He hearkened in vain, for nothing was uttered by these 
intoxicated banditti, but loud boastings of the number each had 
slain in the earl's apartment, execrations against the Scots for their 
obstinate resistance ; and a thousand sanguinary wishes that the 
nation had but one neck, that they might destroy it with a single 
blow. 

How often during this conversation was Murray tempted to rush 
out amongst them and seize a desperate revenge. But the thought 
of his poor cousin now awaiting his return, and perhaps suffering 
dreadful alarms from such extraordinary uproar, restrained him; 
and, unable to move from his hiding-place without precipitating 
himself into instant death, he remained nearly an hour in the most 
painful anxiety j watching the dropping to sleep of this horrid crew 
one by one. 

When all seemed hushed ; not a voice, even in a whisper, start- 
ling his ear, he ventured forth with a stealing step to the side of the 
slumbering group. Like his brave ancestor, Gaul, the son of Moma, 
Jie disdained to stab a sleeping foe ! He must pass them to reach 
the private stairs. He paused and listened. Silence still reigned, 
and not even a hand moved, so deeply were they sunk in the j^imes 
of wine. He took courage, and flew with the lightness of air to the 
secret door ; as he laid his hand on it, it was opened from without, 
and two persons appeared. By the few rays which gleamed from 
the ecxpinng torches of the sleepers, he could see that the first wore 
English armour. Murray believed himself lost ; but determined to 
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sell his Hf e dearly, he made a spring to catch the man by the throat, 
and was aiming a stroke at him with his dirk, when some one seized 
his arm, exclaiming — " Stop my Lord Murray ! It is the faithful 
Ghrimsby yon would kill !" Murray let go his hold, glad to find that 
both his English friend, and the venerable object of his solicitude 
were thus providentially brought to meet him ; but fearing that the 
violfflice of his action, and Halbert's exclamation, might have alarm- 
ed the sleeping soldiers (who drunk as they were, were too numerous 
to be resisted) he laid his finger on the lip of Grimsby in token of 
silence, and motioned to the astonished pair to follow him. 

Kalbert, as he drew near the group on the ground, started on see- 
ing they were English, and allowed an ejaculation of tenor to escape 
him. Murray listened with redoubled alarm to the sound as it echo- 
ed round the vaults. The old man seemed rooted to the spot, while 
one of the soldiers moved as if disturbed. Murray seeing that no 
time could be lost, lield his sword over the sleeping wretch, ready to 
plunge it into his heart should he attempt to rise ; at the same mo- 
ment he beckoned to his oompanions to proceed, inwardly trembling 
with fear that the indiscretion of Halbert had betrayed them to their 
enemies. 

Being advanced to the flag he drew it up, amd eager to save his 
double charge from the peril that threatened them, he thrust them 
together down the stairs. At that moment a loud shriek from Helen, 
who discovered by the gleam of light which then burst into the 
vault, a man descending in English armoiff, resounded through the 
cellars. Two of the soldiers jumped upon their feet, and with bran- 
dished swords, rushed upon Murray. He had let the flag drop be- 
hind him, but still remaimng by it in case of an oppOTtuniiy to es- 
cape, he received the strokes of their weapons upon his target, and 
returned them with re^ubled violence. One assailant in a few 
seconds lay gasping at his feet. But the clashing of arms, and the 
cries of the survivor, had alreadv awakened the whole crew ; who 
with horrid menaces throwing themselves towards the young Soot, 
would certainly have cut him to pieces, had he not snatched the 
only remaining torch out of the hand of a staggering soldier, and ex- 
tinguished it under his foot. Bewildered where to find their pvey, 
with threats and imprecations they groped in darkness, slashing tiie 
air with their swords, and not unfrequently wounding each otiier In 
the vain search. 

Murray was now far from tibeir pursuit. He had no sooner pot out 
the light, than he pulled up the flag and leaping down, drew it after 
him, and found hmiself in perfect safety. Desperate as was the 
contest, it had been short, for he yet heard the footsteps of the panic- 
struck Helen, flying along the passage. The En^Hshman ana Hal- 
bert, on the first falling of the flag, not knowing its spring, had un- 
successfully tried to re-raise it, that they might assist Murray in 
the tumult they heard aboveu On his appearing again so unexpect- 
edly, the soldi^ dedaxed his joy ; but the young k>rd, impatioat to 
calm the apprehensions of his cousin, returned no other answer than, 
** Follow me V* while he darted forward. But tenor gave her wings ; 
and unable to hear the low sounds of Murray's voice, which he dare 
not raise to a higher pitch for fear of being overhe^Pd by tito enemy 
above, he did not come up with her till she fell bceathlesi against tlie 
stairs at the extremity of the vault. 
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As soon as he found her within his arms, he turned to the soldier, 
and reqaested him to go a few paces back into the passage, and 
brmg a bundle of armour he would find lying against the wall. 
Grimsby retreated to execute this commission, and Malbenb advano- 
ing, inquired whether it were indeed Lady Helen's Yoioe he had 
heard? 

" It was hen," replied Murray, " but she is now so cold, that I 
much fear I shall never hear it again !" As he spoke, he carried 
her up the steps, and drew the bolt of the door : it sprung open and 
diBCOvered a large monastic cell, into which the light of the sun 
streanrad through (me long window. A straw pallet, an altar, and 
a marble bason, w&e the furniture. The cell was solitary, the holy 
occupier being then at high mass in the chapel of the monastery* 
Murray took his insensible burthen and laid it on the monk's bed. 
He th^ Tentured (belieying, as it was to restore so pure a being to. 
hf e, that it was no sacrilege) to throw some of the holy water upon 
the face of Helen, and by means of a little chalice which stood upcm 
the altar, he poui«d some iuto her mouth. At last opening her eyes, 
she reoognized the figure of her cousin leaning over her. The almost 
paralyzed Halbert stood at her feet. ^* Blessed Virgin ! am I yet 
safe, and with my dear Andrew 1 Oh ! I feared you were slain 1" 
cried she^ bursting into a flood of tears. 

" Thank Grod, we are both safe," answered he; " comfort yourself, 
my beloved cousin ! you are now on holy ground ; this is the cellcs 
the prior of St. FiUans. None but the hand of an infidel durst tear 
yon from this sanctuary." 

" But my father, my mother : what may have become of them ?'^ 

" Your mother, my gracious lady," answered Halbert, " since you 
could not be found in the castle, is allowed to acconipany your 
father to Dumbarton castle j they are to be treated with every res- 
pect until De Valence receives further orders from King Edward." 

"Wallace! Wallace!" cried she, " where then are the suocoura 
we were to have sent to thee ? — And without Buccours, how canst 
thou rescue my dear father from this tyrany I" 

** Do not despair :" replied Murray, " look but at the banner you held 
fest even while insensible ; your own hands have engraven my answer 
— God armeth the patriot ! — Convinced of that, can you still fear for 
your father. No ; I will join Wallace to-morrow ; your own fifty 
warriors await me at the bottom of Cartlane craigs ; and if any 
treachery should be meditated against my uncle, that moment we 
will raze the towers of Dumbarton to their foundation." 

Helen's reply was a deep sigh. She thought it might be Hea- 
Ten*s will that her father, like the good Lord Douglas, should fall a 
victim to royal revenge ; and so sad were her forebodings, that she 
hardly dared to hope what the sanguine disposition of her cousin 
promised.— G-rimsby now aj^ared with his charge over his shoul- 
der ; he laid it down, and at the same time unloosing an ircm box 
that was swung under his arm, put it into the hands of Lord Mur- 
ray. 

" This fatal treasure," said he, * was committed to my care bv 
the Earl your uncle, to deliver to the prior of St. FUlans or to you." 

" What does it contain ?" demanded Murray j " I never saw it 
before." 
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** I know not its contents ;** retained the soldier^ " it belongs to 
Sir Wi]]iam Wallaoe.'* 

" Indeed !" ejaculated Helen : " if it be treasure, why was it not 
rather sent to hun ? — But how, honest soldier, oould you esoi^ with 
it through these possessed walls ?" 

He replied that he was obliged to have recourse to stratagem. — 
As soon as the English and theJr Scottish partisans xmdex Lord 
Soulis, had surprised the castle, he saw that his only chance of 
safety was to throw off the bonnet and plaid, and to mix amongst 
t^e numerous soldiers who took possession of the gates. His armour 
and Ms language shewed he was their oouutryman ; and they eamly 
beUeved that he had joined the plimderers, as a volunteer fnm. tlie 
army which at a great distance beleagured the castle. The stoxj of 
his desertion from the Lanark garrison, had not yet reached Uioseof 
Glasgow and Dumbarton ; and one or two men who had Imown him 
in former expeditions, readily reported that he had been drafted into 
the present one. Their recognition warranted his tnith ; and he had 
no mfficulty, after the carnage in the state apartment, to make his 
way to the bed-chamber where Lord Aymer de Valence had ordered 
Lord Mar to be carried. He found the eaii alone, and lost in gri^. 
He knew not but that his nephew, and the Lady Hden, and the 
countess, had fallen beneath the impetuous swords of the enemy. 
Astonished at seeing the soldier walking at larsre, he expressed ms 
surprise with some suspicions. But Qrimsby told him of the strata* 
gem he had used, and then satisfied his anxiety that Lord Andrew 
Murray had not been seen since the onset. This information in- 

2»ired nim with a hope that he had escaped ; and when the soldier 
so said he had seen the countess led by Lord Soulis across the hall 
towards his daughter's apartments, and had over-heard him pro- 
mising them every respect, the Earl seemed comforted. " But how," 
(inquired he of Grimsby) " has this hard fate befallen us ? Have you 
leamt how De Valence knew that I meant to take up arms for my 
country ?" 

When the soldier was relating this part of the conference Murray 
interrupted him with the same demand. 

" On that head I cannot fully satisfy your lordship," replied heu 
'* I could only gather from the soldiers that a sealed padcet had 
been ddivered to Lord Aymer de Valence late last night, at Dum* 
barton castle. Soulis was then with him ; he immediately set off to 
Glas^w, for the followers he had left there : and early this morning 
he jomed De Valence and his legions on Bothwdl Moor. The oon- 
sequenoes there, you know ; but they do not end at Bothwell : the 
gallant Wallac©— " 

At that name, so mentioned, the heart of Helen grew cold. 

" What of him r* exclaimed Murray. 

" They have killed my dear master !" cried Halbeit j " Oh ! sol- 
dier, why did you not tell me this before ? I might have staid, and 
found a stop to these heavy miseries on their bloody swords !" 

" Be not alarmed !" replied Grimsby, " no personal harm has hap- 
pened to ^ William Wallace ; but I understand that in the same 
moment De Valence gave orders to his troops to march to Bothwell, 
he sent others to intercept that peraecuted knight's escape from the 
Cartlane craigs." 
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** That damiwd sealed packet/' cried Murray, " has been the trai- 
tor! Some villain in Bothwell-castie must have written it ; whence 
else conld hare come the information ? and if so," added he, with 
tremendous emphasis, ** may the curse of ^very ever pursue him 
and his posterity !" 

Helen shuddeored, as the amen to this frightful malediction was 
echoed by the voices of Halbert and the soldito. The latter c on- 
tinaed: 

'' When I had informed Lord Mar of the measures of these ene- 
mies of Wallace, he expressed his hope that your first detaclunent 
to his assistance might, with you perhaps at its head, elude their 
Tigilanoe and join his friend. This discourse reminded him of the 
iron box. It is in that closet : ^said he, pointing to an opposite 
door,) yon will find it beneath the little altar before which I pay my 
daily duties to the all- wise Dispenser of the fates of men : take it 
thence, and buckle it to your side. 

<< I obeyed ; and he then proceeded : — ^There are two passages in 
this house which lead to the sanctuary : the one nearest to us will 
be the safest for you. A stair-case from the closet you have just 
left, will lead you directly into the chapel. When there you will see 
the image of the Virgin. Slip aside the marble tablet on the back 
of the pedestal,it will admit ^ou to a fiight of steps ; descend them, 
and at the bottom you will find a door : open it with this key : it 
will convey you into a range of cellars ; and lifting up the hu-gest 
flag-stone m the second, and again descending, you will be conduct- 
ed through a dark vault to an iron door ; draw the bolt, and remain 
in the cell it will Gpen to you, tiU the master enters, lie is prior of 
Bt. Fillans ; give him this golden cross, which he well knows is a 
mark that you come from me ; and say it is my request that he will 
assist you to gain the sea-shore. As for the iron-box, tell Tiim to 
preserve it for me as he would his life ; and never give it up to any 
one but to myself, my children, or to Sir William Wallace, its right- 
ful owner." 

"Alas!" cried Halbert, " that he had never been its owner ! that 
he had never brought it to Ellerslie, to draw dowu misery on his 
own head ! — ill owned box whatever it contains, its presence carries 
blood and sorrow in its train. Wherever it has been deposited, war 
and murder have followed : — I trust my dear master ■vvill never see 
it more !" 

** He may. indeed, never see it more !" murmured Helen, in a low 
voice ; "oh I how am I bereaved ! — where are now my gay anticipa- 
tions of freedom to Scotland? Alas, Andrew," said she, taking his 
hand, and weeping over it ; "I have been too presumptuous ! — ^to 
punish me, my father is a prisoner, and Sir William Wallace lost !" 

" Cease, my dear Helen," cried he, " cease thus to distress your- 
self ! these are merely the vicissitudes of the great contention we are 
engaged in ; we must expect occasional disapix)iutments, or look for 
mirages every day. Such disasters are sent as lessons, to teach us 
precaution, promptitude, and patience — these are the soldier's graces, 
my sweet cousin, and depend on it I will pay them due obedience." 

** But why, said Helen, taking comfort from the unsubdued spirits 
of her cousin, " why my good soldier, did not my dear father take 
advantage of this sanctuaiy ? 
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*^ I Tirged the earl to accompany me," retnmed Grimsby, " bat he 
declared his inability, from the weakness attendant on his woands. 
* And besides, were I capable,' said he, ' how oonld I leave my wife 
and children in unprotected captivity ; and perhaps implicate the 
good brothers of St Fillan in my calamities ? No, i will await my 
fate : for the Qod of those who trust in him, knows that I do not 
fear? 

" Having received such peremptory orders from the earl, I took my 
leave of him ; and entering the chapel hy the way he directed, was 
agreeably surprised to find the worthy Halbert j whom, never hav- 
ing seen him since the funeral obsequies, I supposed had fallen dar- 
ing the carnage in the state chamber. He was still kneeling by the 
tomb of his buried mistress. I did not take long to warn him of his 
danger, and desiring hmi to follow me, we descended beneath the 
holy statue, and were just emerging into the cellars, when you, dear 
sir, met us at the entrance. 

" It was while we were yet in the chapel, that I heard De Valence 
and Souhs at high words in the court jaxd. The former, in a loud 
voice, gave orders, that as Lady Helen Mar could no where be found, 
the earl and countess, with their two infant children, should not be 
separated but conveyed as his prisoners to Dumbarton castle." 

*• That's a comfort," cried Helen ; " my father will then be con- 
soled by the presence of his wife." 

" But very different would have been the case, madam, had yoa 
appeared," rejoined the soldier; "onfe of LordDe Valence's men 
told me that Lord Souhs intended to have taken you and the coun- 
tess to Dunglas castle, near Glasgow, while the sick earl was to 
have been carried alone to Dumbarton, and detained in solitary con- 
finement. Lord Soulis was in so dreadful a rage when you could not 
be found, that he accused the English commander of having leagued 
with Lady Mar to deceive him. In the midst of this contention we 
descended into the vaults." 

Helen shuddered as she thought how near she was to falling into 
the hands of so fierce a spirit. Li his character, he united every 
quality which could render power formidable. Combining prodigious 
bodily strength with cruelty, dissimulation, and treachery, he was 
feared by the common people as a sorcerer ; and avoided by the 
virtuous of his own rank, as the enemy of all public law, and the 
violater of every private tie. Helen Mar had twice refused his hand : 
first, during the contest for the kingdom, when his pretended claim 
to the crown was disallowed. She was then a mere child, hardly 
more than fourteen ; but she rejected him with abhorrence. Though 
stnng to the quick at being denied the objects of his love and his 
ambition at the same moment, he did not hesitate at another period 
to renew his offers to her. At the fall of Dunbar, when he again 
founded his uprise on the ruins of his country as soon as he haa re- 
peated his oaths oi fidelity to Edward, he hastened to Thirlestane to 
throw himsftlf a second time at the feet of Lady Helen ; her ripened 
judgment confirmed her dislike of his ruffian quaUties, and again he 
was rejected. 

'^ By the powers of hell," exclaimed he^ when the project of sar^ 
prising Bothwell was imparted to him, '^ if I once get that proud 
minion into my grasp, she shall kneel as unpitied by me, as I have 
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knelt to her. She shall be miae as I will, an I Icam to beg for even 
a look, from the man who has humbled her !" 

Helen knew not half the afflictions with wliich his resentful heart 
had meditated to subdue and torture her : aud therefore, though she 
shrunk at the sound of a name so generally infamous, yet, not aware 
of all the evils she had escaped, ^e rephed with languor, though 
with gratitude, to the almost rapturous congratulations of her cousin 
on her timely flight. 

At this period the door of the cell opened, and the prior entered 
from the cloisters : he started on seeing his room filled with stran- 
gers. Murray took off his helmet and approached him. On recog- 
nising him, the prior inquired his commands, and expressed some 
surprise, that such a company, and above all a lady, could have pas- 
sea che convent gate without his previous notice. 

Murray pointed to the recess behind thealtar, and then explained to 
the good host the necessity which had compelled him to seek the pro- 
tection of St. Eillan. " Lady Helen," continued he, " must share 
your care, until heaven empowers the Earl of Mar to reclaim hia 
daughter, and adequately to reward this holy chmch." 

The soldier then presented the cross, with the iron box, rei)eatlng 
the message that confided them to his keeping. 

The prior listened to these recitals with sorrowful attention. He 
had heard the noise of armed men advancing to the castle ; but know- 
ing that the earl was making warlike preparations, he had no suspi- 
cion that these were other than the Both well soldiers. He took the 
box, and laying it on the altar, pressed the cross to his lips. " The 
Earl of Mar shall find that fidehty here which his faith in the chiurh 
merits. That mysterious chest, to which you tell nie such a honible 
denunciation is annexed, shall be preserved sacred as the relics of St. 
FiUan." 

Halbert groaned heavily at these words, but he did not speak. 
The father looked at him attentively, and then proceeded — "And 
for you, virtuous Southron, I will give you a pilgiim's habit. Travel 
in this privileged garb to Montrose, and there a brother of the church, 
the prior of Aberorothick wiil, by a letter from me, convey you in 
a vessel to Kormandy, whence you may safely find your way to 
Guienne.'* 

The soldier bowed his head j and the priest, turning to Lady He- 
len, told her that a ceU should be appointed for her, aud some pious 
woman brought from the adjoining hamlet to pay her due attend- 
ance. 

" As for this venerable man," continued he, *' his silver hairs al- 
ready proclaim him near his heavenly country I He had best put on 
the cowl of the holy brotherhood, and in the anus or religion repose 
seciurely, till he passes through the sleep of death to wake in ever- 
lasting life." 

Teais started into the eyes of Halbert. *• I thank you, reverend 
father j 1 have indeed drawn near the end of my pilgrimage — too 
old to serve my dear Sir WiUiam in the fields of blood and haitlship, 
I will at least devote my last hom*s in uniting my prayers with lus, 
and all good souls for the repose of his lady — I accept your invita- 
tion ^^•ith gi'atitude j and considering it a call from Heaven to give 
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me rest, I shall welcome the day that invests the poor harper of El- 
lerslie with the sacred tonsure.*' 

The sound of approaching trumpets, and soon after the clattering 
of horses and the clang of armour, made an instantaneous silence in 
the oelL Helen looked fejurfully at her cousin, and grasped his hand, 
Hurray clasped his sword with a firmer hold — " I will protect you 
with my life." He spoke in a low tone, but the soldier heard mm. 
" There is no cause of alarm," rejoined he, " Lord de Valence is only 
marching by on his way to Dumbarton." 

. " Alas, my poor father !" cried Helen, covering her face with her 
hands. 

The venerable prior, pitying her afOiction, knelt down by her : 
** My daughter, be comforted," said he, " they dare not commit any 
%-iolence on the earL King Edward too weU understands his own 
interest to allow even a long imprisonment of so popular a nobleman." 
This assurance, assisted hj the consolation of a firm trust in Gk>d, at 
length raised her head with a meek smile. He continued to speak 
of the impregnable hopes of the Christian who founds his confidence 
on Omnipotence ; and while his words spread a serenity through her 
soul, that seemed the ministration of a descended spirit, she dosed 
her hands over her breast, and silently invoked the protection of the 
Almighty Jehovah for her suffering parent. 

Theprior seeing her composed, recommended leaving her to rest. 
And Helen, comforted by holy meditations, allowing them to depart, 
he led Murray and his companions into the convent library. 



CHAPTER X. 

The march of De Yalence from the castle, having proved that no 
suspicion of any of its late inhabitants being still in the neighbour- 
hood remained with its usurpers, Grimsby thought he might depart 
in safety, and next morning he begged permission of the prior to 
commence his journey. " I am anxious to quit a land," said he. 
*' where my countrymen are committing violences which make me 
blush at the name of Englishman." 

Murray put a purse of gold into the soldiei-'s hand, as the prior co- 
vered his armour with a pilgrim's gown. Grimsby, with a respect- 
ful bow, returned the gift : "I cannot take money from you, my 
lord. Bestow on me the sword that is at your side, and I will pre- 
serve it for ever." 

. Murray took it off, and gave it to the soldier. " Let us exchange, 
my brave friend !" said he, " give me yours, and I will legsad it as a 
memorial of having found virtue in an Englishman." 

Grimsby compli^ with his wish ; and as he put the iron hilt into 
his hand, a tear stood in his eye, " when you raise this sword against 
my countrymen, think on Grimsby, and spare the blood of all who 
ask for mercy." 

Murray looked a gracious assent, for the tear of mercy was in- 
fectious. Without speaking, he gave the ^ood soldier a parting grasp 
of the hand : and with regret tmit superior claims called so brave a 
man from his side, he saw him leave tiie monastery. 

The mourner banquets on memory; making that which seems the 
poison of life its aliment. During the hours of regret, we re^i^all the" 
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images of deparfcsd joys : and in weeping oyer each tender remem- 
brance, tears so softly shed embahn the wounds of grief. To be de- 
nied the privilege of ponring forth our lore and our lamentations 
over the grave of one who in life was our happiness, is to shut up 
the soul of the survivor in a solitary tomb, where the bereaved heart 
pines in secret tUl it breaks with the fulness of unoommunicated sor- 
row — but listen to the mourner ; give his f edings way, and like the 
liver rolling from the hills into tl^ valley, they will flow with a gra- 
dually gentler stream, till they become lost in time's wide ocean. 

So Murray judged, when the poor old harper, finding himself alone 
with him, again gave loose to his often recapitrdated griefs. He 
wept like an infant : and recounting the afflictions of his ipaster, and 
the disasters at Bothwell, implored Murray to go without delay to 
support the now almost friendless Wallace. Murray was consoling 
him with the assurance that he would set off to the mountains that 
▼ery evening, when the prior returned to conduct Halbert to a cell 
appointed for his noviciate. The good man had plaoed there one of 
his most pious fathers to administer both spiritual and temporal cor- 
dials to the aged sufferer. 

The sorrowing domestic of Wallace being thus disposed of, the 
prior and Murray remained together, consulting on the safest means 
of passing to the Cartlane hills. A lay-brother, whom the prior, by 
the young lord's wish, had sent in pursuit of Helen's fifty warriors, 
to apprise them of the English bemg in the craigs, at this moment 
entered the library. He icSormed the father that, secure in his reH- 
gious garb, he had penetrated many of the Cartlane defiles, but 
could neither see nor hear anything of the troop. Every glen or 
height was occupied by the English : and from a woman, of whom 
he begged a draught of milk, he had learnt how closely the moun- 
tains were invested. The English commander, in his zeal to prevent 
provisions being conveyed to Wallace and his famishing garrison, had 
the day before, stopp^ a procession of monks, who were bearing a 
dead youth to be buried in the cave of Saint Columbia. He would 
not allow them to ascend the heights until he had examined whe- 
ther the bier bore the body, or was a vehicle to cany food to the be- 
lea^ered Scots. 

The woman also informed the friar that the men taken at Both- 
well were marched prisoners to Glasgow, that Lord and Lady Mar 
had been conveyed to Dumbarton ; and that De Valence had left a 
large detachment at Bothwell castle, to guard the plunder which he 
had seized in the king's name. 

Li the midst of this information the prior and his friends were 
startled by a shout and a crv of " Hang the traitor." 

" Our brave Englishman has fallen into their hands," cried Mur- 
ray, hastening towards the door. 

" What would you do ?" interrupted the prior, catching hold of 
him : " your single arm could not save the soldier. The cross has 
more power ; I will seek these violent men ; meanwhile stay here, as 
you value the lives of all in the convent." 

Murray had now recollected himself, and acquiesced. The prior 
took the crucifix from the altar, and ordering the porter to throw 
open the great doors, (near which the incessant shouting seemed to 
proceed,) in a moment he appeared before a turbulent band of sol* 
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diezs who were dragging a man along, fast boimd with their leathern 
belts. Blood trickling from his face, fell on the hands ol the ruth-' 
less wr^x^hesy who with horrid yeUs were threat^iing him with 
death. 

The prior, raising the cross, rushed in amongst them ; and in the 
name of the blessed Son, who died on that tree, bade them stop ! 
The soldiers trembled before the holy majesty of his figure, and at 
his awful adjuration. The prior looked on the prisoner, but he saw 
not the dark locks of the lEnglishman ; it was the yellow hair of 
Scotland that mingled with the blood (xi his forehead. 

" Whither do you hurry that wounded man ?" 

" To his death," answered a surly fellow. 

" What is his offence ?" 

" He is atraitor." 

" How has he proved it ?" 

*' He is a Scot, and he belongs to the disloyal Lord of Mar. This 
bugle with its crowned falcon proves it," added the soldier, holding 
up the very bugle which the earl had sent by Halbert to Wallace, 
and which was cnmamented with the crest of Mar wrought in gold. 

"That this has been my lord Mar's," replied the prior, "there is no 
doubt -f but may not this man have found it ? or may it not have 
been given to him by the earl before that chief incurred the displea- 
sure of king Edward ? Which of you would think it just to be 
made to die because your friend was condemned to the scaffold ? 
Unless yon substantiate your charge against this man by a better 
proof than this bugle, his death would Ite a murder which the Lord 
of life will requite at the perdition of your souls." As the father 
spoke, he again elevated the cross : the men turned pale. 

" I am a minister of Christ," continued he, " and must be the 
friend of justice. Release, therefore, that wounded man to me. Be- 
fore the altar of the Seardier of aU hearts, he shall confess himself j 
and if I find that he is guilty unto death, I promise you by the holy 
^t. Fillan to release him to your commanding officer, and to let jus* 
vice take its course. But if he prove innocent, I am the soldier of 
Christ, and no monarch on earth shall wrest his children from the 
protection of the church." 

While he spake, the men who held the prisoner had let go their 
hold ; and the prior stretching out his hand to him, gave Mm to a 
party of monks to conduct into tiie convent. To convince the sol- 
diers that he meant to be disinterested ; that it was the man's life 
he sought to save, and not the spoil, the prior returned the golden 
bugle, and bade them depart in peace. 

Awed by the father's address, and satisfied with the money and 
arms of which they had rifled the stranger, the marauders retreated, 
determining to say nothing of the matter to the officer of the castle, 
lest he should demand the horn, which they resolved to break up 
and divide, with the rest of the spoil, amongst themselves. Elated 
with their present booty, they marched off to pursue their plunder- 
ing excursion. Bursting into yeom^s houses, and peasants' huts ; 
stripping all of their substance who did, or did not, swear fealty to 
Edward ; robbing from the latter, and exacting contributions m>m 
the former ; while vain prayers for mercy, and unanswered cries for 
redress, echoed dolefully through the vale of Bothwell ^ they sped 
gaily on, as if mm*der were pastime, and rapine honour. 
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The prior on retuming into the convent ordered the gates to be 
bolted. When he entered the (diapter-house, finding that the monks 
had akeady bound up the wounds of the stranger, he made a sign 
for the brethren to withdraw; and then approaching the young 
man, " My son," said he, in a xnild tone, " you heard what was my 
declaration to the men from whom I took you ! Answer me with 
truth J and you will find that virtue, or repentance, have alike a re- 
fuge in the arm of the church. As I am its servant, no man needs 
fear to confide in me. Speak with candour ! How came you by 
that bugle?" 

The stranger looked steadfostly on his questioner. "A min- 
ister of the ^-righteous Gkni cannot mean to deceive. You have 
saved my life ; and I should be less than man could I doubt the evi- 
dence of that deed. I received that bugle from a brave Scot who 
dwells amongst the eastern mountains, and who gave it to me to con- 
vince the Earl of Mar that I came from him." 

The prior apprehended that it was of Wallace he spoke : " You 
came to request a military aid ftom the Earl of Mar !" rejoined the 
father, willing to sound mm before he committed Murray, by call- 
inghim to the conference. 

The stranger replied : " If, reverend sir, you are in the confidence 
of the good earl, pronounce but the Christian name of the man who 
charged me with the bugle, and allow me then, for his sake, to ask 
you what has happened to the earl, that I was seized by foes when 
I expected to meet with friends only ? Reply to this, and I shall 
then speak freely : but at present, though I would confide all of my- 
self to your sacred character, yet the confidence of others is not 
mine to bestow." 

The prior by this caution, being convinced that he was speaking 
with some messenger of Wallace, made no hesitation to answer ; 
** Your master is a knight, and a braver never drew brcatli since the 
time of his royal name-sake, William the Lion !" 

The man rose hastily from his seat, and falling on his knees 
before the prior, put his garment to his lips : " Father I now know 
that I am indeed with a friend of my persecuted master ! Allow me 
then, thou venerable saint, instantly to return to him ; for since the 
situation of Lord Mar precludes all assistance from him, the noble 
Wallace is penned within the heart of those hills without any hope 
of escape. Suffer me then to go, that I may at least die with my 
friend!" 

** Hope for a better destiny," returned the prior; "I am a servant, 
and not to be worshipped : turn to that altar, and kneel to Him who 
can alone, truly, send the succour you need." 

The good man, thinking it was time to call the young lord of 
BothweU, by a side-door from the chapter-house entered the library 
where Murray was anxiously waiting his return. On his entrance 
the impatient youth eagerly exclaimed, " Have you rescued him ?" 

" I have rescued some one," answered he, " but not Grimsby : he, 
I hope, is far and safely on his journey. The man those murc^erere 
were dragging to death is in the chapter-house. Follow me, and he 
will give you news of Wallace." Murray gladly obeyed. 

At the sight of a Scottish knight in armour, the messenger of Wal- 
lace thought his prayers were answered, and that he saw before him 
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the leader of the host which was to march to the preservation of his 
brave commander. Murray told him who he was ; and learnt from 
him in return that Wallace now considered hiniself in a state of 
siege ; that the women, children, and old men, were on the point of 
starvation, having nothing to feed on but wild strawberries, and the 
"birds' ^gs which they found in the hollows of the rocks. " To re- 
lieve them from such hard quarters,'' continued the narrator, '^ is his 
first wish ; but that cannot be effected by so small a bod^ of forces, 
who, to (Jo it, must cut their way through a strong barrier of Eng- 
lish soldiers. However, this he propos^ to accomplish by a strata- 
gem, could his means be strengthened by succours from uie Earl of 
Mar." 

" My father's means," replied Murray, " are for a time cut off ; 
but mme shall be exerted to the utmost. Did you not meet on your 
way hither a number of Scots to the number of fifty, whom I sent 
off yesterday morning to the support of our gaUant friend T* 

'* No," rejoined the young man; " I fear they have been taken by 
the enemy ; for in my way to Sr William Wallace, not knowing the 
English were so close to ms sanctuary, I was nearly seized myself. 
I had not the honour of being under the command of Sir William 
when he struck the first blow for Scotland in the citadel of Lanark ; 
but as soon as I heard the terrible t^e of his wrongs, and that he 
had retired in arms towards the Cartlane craigs, I determined to fol- 
low his fortunes. We had been school-fellows in our boyish days, 
and friends ever after. He had saved my life once in a swimming 
party ; and now that a formidable nation menaced his life, I vowed 
to make mine his bulwark. For this purpose, a few nights ago, I 
left my guardian's house by stealth, and, habited as a shepheixi, 
sought my way to the banks of the Mouse. To my astonishment I 
found them occupied by the English ; but still pmrsuing my course, 
by creeping among the thickets and exploring the most intricate 
passages, I at last gained the bottom of the precipice on the top of 
which Wallace was encamped ; and as I lay watching an opportu- 
nity to ascend, I perceived two English soldiers through the bushea; 
they were in discourse, and from them I learnt, that, besides Hessel- 
rigge himself, nearly two hundred of his garrison had fallen by the 
huid of Wallace's men in the contention at the castle. Sir Gilbert 
Hambledon bore the tidings to Sir Eichard Amulff, the deputy gov- 
ernor of Ayr J and there some words passing between them, the for- 
mer retired in disgust to England, and the latter sent a thousand 
men to surround Cartlane craigs. Spies had already given notice 
that they were Sir William's strongholds ; and the orders were, that 
he should be taken dead or alive, and his adherents, men and wo- 
men, receive no quarter. 

" Such was the information I brought to my gallant friend, when 
in the dead of night I mounted the rock and, calling to the Scottish 
sentinel in Giaelic, gave him my name, and was allowed to enter that 
sacred spot. Walhice welcomed his faithful Ear, and unfcddedto 
me his distress and his hopes. He told me of the famine that threat- 
ened his little garrison, of the constant watohing, day and night, 
that was necessary to prevent a surprise, and that their present un- 
remitted employment was to dash the assailing English down the 
precipice, with showers of stones, as they attempted to ascend. In 
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this extremity, lie observed that one defile was but thinly giiai*ded 
by the enemy, because, as it lay at the bottom of a perpendicular 
angle of the rock, they thought it unattainable by Wallace. To 
this point, however, my dauntless friend turned his eyes. He would 
attempt it, could he procure a sufficient number of fresh men to 
cover the retreat of his exhausted few. For this purpose, as I had 
60 lately eimlored the most hidden paths of the craigs, I volunteered 
to visit the Lord Mar, and to conduct in safety any succours he might 
send to my commander. At the entrance of the defile is a cavern 
open at each extremity, the one end to the perpendicular side of the 
rock, and the other to the passage amongst the craigs. By this un- 
guarded avenue I meant to have brought the Earl^ men, who, by 
springing unawares upon the English stationed there, might have 
easily mastered them, and formed an effectual screen for the poor 
inhabitants of the rock, while letting themselves down by the 
bushes to the cave's mouth through which they were to escape. 
Wallace and Lord Mar's band would have then followed, blocking 
up the mouth of the cavern to prevent pursuit. 

" This," continued Ker, " was the eiTand on which I came to the 
EarL Think, then, what was my horror when in my journey I 
found redoubled legions hemming m the hills ; and, on advancmg 
towards Bothwell castle, I was seized by a party of English, rifled, 
and declared an accomplice with that nobleman, who was, they said| 
condemned to lose his head !" 

" Not so bad as that, neither, my good Ker," said Murray, a glow 
of indication passing over his cheek ; " many a bull's head shall 
frown m this land, on the Southron tables, before my uncle's neck 
gluts their axes ! — No true Scottish blood, I trust, will ever stain 
their scaffolds ; for while we have arms to wield a sword, he must 
be a fool that grounds them on any other terms than Freedom or 
Death. We have cast our lives on the die ; and Wallace's camp, or 
the narrow kotcse, must be our prize !" 

" Brave youth !" exclaimed the prior, " may the innocence which 
gives animation to your courage, continue its moving soul ! They 
only are invincible who are as ready to die as to live : and no one 
can be firm in that principle whose exemplary Ufe is not a happy 
preparation for the awful change." 

Murray bowed modestly to this pious encomium ; and turning to 
Ker, informed him, that since he must abandon all hope of hearing 
any more of the fifty brave men his cousin Helen had sent to the 
craigs, he had bethought him of applying to his uncle Sir John Mur- 
ray, who dwelt hai-d by on his estate at Drumshargard. " It is 
small," said he, '• and cannot afford many men ; but still he may 
spare us sufficient to effect the escape of our commander, and that, 
for the present, will be enough." 

To accomplish his design without delay, for promptitude he re- 
garded as the earnestness of success, and to avoid a surprise from 
the English hetenant at Bothwell (who heard of the rencontre before 
the castle, might choose to demand his men's prisoner), Murray de- 
termined to take Ker with him ; and, disguised as peasants, as soon 
as dai'kness, should shroud their movements, proceed to Drumshar- 
gard. 
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CHAPTEBXI. 



While these transactions occupied the morning, lady Helen (who 
tiie night before had been removed to the cell appointed for her) 
dept long and sweetly. Her exhausted frame had found renova- 
tion ; and she awoke with a heavenly calm at her heart. A cheer- 
ing vision had visited her sleeping thoughts ; and a trance of happj 
feelings still absorbed her senses, as her hardly disengaged spirit 
hovered over its fading images. 

She had seen in her dream a young knight enter her cell, bearing 
her father in his arms. He laid the Earl down before her : but as 
she stooped to embrace him, the knight took her by the band, 
and leading her to the window of the apartment (which seemed 
extended to an immense size), he smiled, and said — ''Look out, 
and see how I have performed my vow V* She obejred j and 
saw crowds of rejoicing people^who, at the sdght of the young war- 
rior raised such a shout, that Hden awoke. She started — she look- 
ed around — she was still in the narrow cell, and alone ; but the rap- 
ture of beholding her father yet fluttered at her heart, and the touch 
of the warrior's hand seemed still warm upon hers. " Angels of 
rest," cried she, " I thank you for this blest vision T* 

The prior of St. Fillan might have read his own just sentiment in 
the heart of Lady Helen. Though the gentlest of human beings, she 
was an evidence that an ardent and pious mind contains the true prin- 
ciples of heroism : its hopes tread down impossibilities, and, r^ardless 
of impediments or dangers, rush fwward to seize the prize; in the 
midst of hosts it feels a conqueror's power, or where it is weak, sees, 
by the eye of faith, legions of watching angels to fiU the deficiency. 
Lady Helen knew that the cause was just which had put the sword 
into the hand of Wallace ; that it was virtue which had prompted 
her father to second him : and where justice is, there are the wings 
of the Most High stretched out as a shield V* 

This dream seemed prophetic ; " Yes," cried she, "though thou- 
sands of Edward's soldiers surrounded my father and his friend, I 
should not despair. Thy life, O noble Wallace, was not given to 
be extinguish^! in an hour ! thv mom has hardly risen ; — the perfect 
day must come that is to develope thy greatness : that is to prove 
thee ; and, Oh ! gracious Gtod, grant my -prajer I the glory of Scot- 
land? 

Owing to the fervour of her apostrophe, she did not observe the 
door of the cell open ; and she was not wrested from the enchant- 
ment of her feelings till the prior stood before her. After express- 
ing his pleasure at the healthful renovation that showed itself m her 
countenance, he informed her of the departure of the English soldier, 
and of the alarm which he and Murray had sustained for his safety, 
by the adventure which had thrown a stranger from the craigs into 
their protection. At the mention of that now momentous spot she 
blushed ; the golden-haired warrior of her dream seemed ready to 
rise before her, and with a beating heart she prepared to hear some 
true but miraculous account of her father's rescue. 

The prior, uncx)nscious of what was passing in her young and eager 
mind, proceeded calmly to relate all that Ker had said of the dan- 
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gerous extremity to which Wallace was reduced ; and then closed 
his intelligence by mentioning the attempt which her cousin medi- 
tated to make, to save him. The heightened colour gradually faded 
from the face of Helen, and low sighs were aJl she made to his ob- 
servations on the difficulty of the enterprize. But when his pity for 
the brave men engaged in the cause, compelled him unthinkingly to 
express his fears that the patriotic zeal of Wallace would only make 
him and them a sacrifice, Helen smiled ; there was inspiration on 
her lips and in her eyes. " Father,'* said she, " hast thou not taught 
me that God shieldeth the patriot as well as armeth him ?" 

" True," returned he witii an answering smile, " steadily believe 
this, and where will be the sighs you have just been breatning ?" 

" Nature will sink," replied she, " but the Christian's hope checks 
her ere she falls. Pardon me then, holy father, that I sometimes 
weep ; but they are often tears of trust and consolation." 

" Daughter of Heaven," replied the good prior, " you might teach 
devotion to age, and cause youth to be enamoured of the graces of 
religion ! Be ever thus, and you may look with indifference on the 
wreck of worlds." 

Helen having meekly replied to this burst from the heart of the 
holy man, begged to see her cousin before he set off on his expedition. 
The prior withdrew on the embassy, and in an hour Murray, habited 
for his visit to his uncle, entered the apartment. Their conversation 
was long, and their parting full of an interest that dissolved them 
both into tears. " When I see you again, my brave cousin, tell me 
that my father is free and his preserver safe. Your own life, dear 
Andrew," added she, as he prised his cheek to hers, "must always 
be precious to me." 

Murray hastily withdrew, and Helen was left alone. 

Having no method of conveying baggage, the armour intended for 
Wallace was left with the iron box in the care of the prior ; and 
Murray and Ker, putting peasants' cloaks over their own armour, 
took leave of the prior ; and having received a thousand blessings 
from Halbert to be delivered to his master, they bade adieu to him : 
and proceeded under of the obscurest paths of the wood which divi- 
ded BothweU from Drumshargard. 

Sir John MiuTay was gone to rest when his nephew arrived ; but 
Ijord Andrew's voice being well known by the porter, he was ad- 
mitted into the house, and leaving his companion in the dining-haU, 
he went to the apartment of Sir John. The old knight was soon 
aroused ; and he welcomed his nephew with open arms, for he had 
feared from the accounts brought by the fugitive tenants of Both- 
well, that he also had been carried away prisoner. 

Murray now unfolded his errand : — First to obtain a band of Sir 
John's trustiest people, to assist in rescuing the preserver of the 
earl's life from immediate destruction, and secondly, if a commission 
for Lord Mar's release did not arrive from Edward, to aid him to 
free his uncle and the countess from Dumbarton castl6. 

Sir John listened with growing anxiety to his nephew's details : 
when he heard of lady Helen's continuing in the convent, he highly 
approved it. " That is well," said he, " to have taken her to any 
private protection, would have been to spread calamity. She might 
have been traced, and her protector put in danger j none but the 
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church can with safety to itself, grant an asylum to the daughter of 
a state prisoner/' 

" Then I doubly rejoice she is there^" replied Murray, " and there 
she will remain, till your generous assistance empowers me to rescue 
her father." 

" Lord Mar has been very rash, nephew,** returned Drumshargard, 
" what occasion was there for him to volunteer sending men to Sir 
WilUam Wallace ? and how durst he bring ruin on Both well castle,^ 
by collecting, unauthorised by my brother, its vassals for such a 
dangerous experiment ?" 

Murray started at these unexpected observations. He knew his 
imde was timid, but he never suspected him of meanness ; how- 
ever, in consideration of the respect he owed to him as his father's 
brother, he smothered his disgust, ond gave him a mild answer. But 
the old man could not approve of a nobleman of his rank, running 
himself, his fortune, and his friends into peril, to pay any debt of 
gratitude ; and as to patriotic sentiments being a stimulus, he treat- 
ed the idea with contempt " Trust me, Andrew," said he, " nobody 
profits by these notions but thieves, and desperate fellows who are 
ready to become tiiieves !" 

" I do not understand vou, sir !" 

" Not understand me ?" replied the knight, rather impatiently ; 
" who suffers in these contests for liberty, as you choose to call 
them, but such men as Lord Mar and your father ? Betrayed by art- 
ful declamation, they rush into conspiracies against the existing 
government — are detected — ^ruined — and perhaps, finally lose their 
fives ! — ^who gains by rebellion, but a few pennyless wretches, who 
embrace these vaunted principles faom the urgency of their necessi- 
ties ? They acquire plunder under the mask of extraordinary dis- 
interestedness ; and hazarding nothing of themselves but their 
woi-thless lives, they would m^e tools of the first men in the realm ; 
and throw the whole country into flames, that they may catch a 
few brands from the fire !" 

Young Murray felt his anger rise with the speech, " vou do not 
speak to my point, sir ! I do not come here to dispute the general 
evil of revolt, but to ask your assistance to snatch two of the bravest 
men in Scotland &om the fangs of the tyrant who has made you a 
slave!" 

" Nephew !" cried the knight, starting from his couch, and dart- 
ing a fierce look at him. " If any man but one of my own blood 
hwl uttered that word, this hour snould have been his last." 

" Every man, sir," continued Murray, " who acts upon your prin- 
ciples, must know himself to be a slave and to resent being called so 
is to affront his own conscience. A name is nothing ; the fact ought 
to knodc upon your heart, and there arouse the mdignation of a 
Scot and a Murray. See you not the villages of your country burn- 
ing around you ? The castles of vour chieftains razed to the ^und ? 
Did not the plains of Dxmbar reek with the blood of your kmsmen ; 
and even now, do you not see them led away in chains to the strong 
holds of the tyrant ? Are not your stoutest vassals pressed from 
your service, and sent into foreign wars ? And yet you exclaim, I 
see no injurjf — J spurn at the name of slave P* 

Murray rose from his seat as he ended, and walking the room In 
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a^tafcion, did not perceive the confusion of his nnde : who at once 
overcome with conviction and fear, again ventured to speak ; " It is 
too sure you speak truth, Andrew ! But what am I, or any other 
private individual, that we should make ourselves 2k forlorn hope for 
the whole nation ? Will Baliol, who was the first to bow to the 
iisurper, will he thank us for losing our heads in resentment of his 
indignity ? Bruce himself, the rightful heir of the crown, leaves us 
to our fates, and has become a courtier in England ! For whom then 
should I adventure my grey hairs, and t^e quiet home, to seek an 
uncertain liberty, and to meet an almost certain death ?" 
■ " For Scotland ! unde ;" replied he ; " liberty is her right. You are 
her son : and if you do not make one in the grand attempt to rescue 
her from the blood-hounds which tear her vitals, the gmlt of parri- 
cide will be on your soul ! Think not, sir, to preserve your home or 
even your grey hairs, by hugging the chain by which you are bound. 
Yon are a Scot ; and that is sufficient to arm the enemy against 
your property and life. Remember the fate of Lord Monteith ! At 
the very time he was beset by the parasites of Edward, and persua- 
ded hj their flatteries to be altogether as an Englishman ; in that 
very hour, when he had taken a niece of Cressingham's to his arms, 
by her hands the vengeance of Edward received him. — ^He fell !" 

Murray saw that his unde was struck and that he trembled. 
** But I am too insignificant, Andrew !" 

" You are the brother of Lord Bothwell !" answered Murray, with 
all the dignity of his father rising in his countenance j " His lar^^e 
possessions made him a traitor in the eyes of the tyrant's represen- 
tatives. Cressingham, as a treasurer for the crew, has abeady sent 
his lieutenant to lord it in our paternal castle ; and do not deceive 
yourself in believing, that some one of his officers will not require 
the fertile fields of Drumshargard as a reward for his services ! No ; 
cheat not yourself with the idea that the brother of Lord Bothwell 
will be too insignificant to share in the honour of bearing a part in 
the confiscations of his country ! Trust me, my uncle, the forbear- 
ance of tyrants is not that of mercy, but of convenience. When 
they need your wealth or your lands, your submission is forgotten, 
and a prison or the axe, ready to give them quiet possession." 

Sir John Murray, though a timid and narrow-sighted man, now 
fully comprehended his nephew's reasoning, and his fears taking a 
different turn, he hastily declared his determination to set otf im- 
mediately for the Highlands. " Li the morning by day-break," 
said he, " I will commence my journey, and join my brother at 
Loch-awe j for I cannot believe myself safe a moment, while so near 
the garrisons of the enemy." 

Murray approved this plan ; and after obtaining his hard-wrung 
leave, to take thirty men from his vassals, to follow him to the 
hall to make the selection, and to inform Ker of the success of his 
mission. It was not necessary, neither would it have been agreeable 
to his pride, to relate the arguments which had been required, to 
obtain this small assistance ; and in the course of an hour he had 
brought together the appointed number of the bravest men on the 
estate. When equipped in their garments of mingled green, (that 
they might the better escape detection in creeping through the un- 
derwood on the rocks) he led them into the hall to receive their last 
command fixjm their feudal lord. 
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On fleeiAff them armed with every man his drawn dirk in his 
hand, Sir «fohn turned pale. Murray, with the unfolded banner of 
Mar in his hand, and Ker by his side, stood at their head. 

" Young men," said the old knight, striving to speak in a firm 
tone ; "in this expedition you are to consider yourselves as the fol- 
lowers of my nephew : he is brave and honourable, therefore I com- 
mit you to his command. But as it is at his earnest petition, I am 
not answerable to any man for the enterpri2es to which he may lead 
you." 

" Be they all on my head I" cried Murray, blushing at his uncle's 
pusillanimity, and drawing out his sword with an impatient jerk of 
his arm that made the old knight start back ; — " We now have your 
permission to depart, sir ?'* 

Sir John gave a ready assent : he was anxious to get so hot-head- 
ed a youth out of his house, and collect his gold and servants, that 
he might commence his own flight by break of day. 

It was still dark as midnight when Murray and his little com- 
pany passed over the heights above Drumshargard, and took their 
rapid, though silent march, towards the cliSs which would conduct 
them to the more dangerous passes of the Cartlane craigs. 



CHAPTEE Xn. 

Two days passed drearily away to Helen. She could not expect 
tidings trom her cousin in so short a time. No more happy dreams 
cheered her lonely hours ; and anxiety to learn what might be the 
condition of the earl and countess, so possessed her, that visions of 
affright now disturbed both her waking and sleeping senses. Fancy 
showed them in irons and in a dungeon ; and sometimes she started 
in horror, thinking that perhaps at that moment the assassin's steel 
was raised against the life of her father. 

On the moniing of the third day, when she was ch'ding herself 
for the rebellious despondence to which she had given way, the fe- 
male who waited on her, came into the cell to inform Ler that the 
prior had sent a friar to conduct her to his hbrary, where messen- 
gers from Dumbarton awaited, to deliver a letter to her from Lady 
Mar. Helen lingered not a moment, but giving her hand to the 
good father, was led by him into the apartment where the prior 
was standing between two men in militaiy habits. The one was 
dressed in English armour with his visor closed ; the other as a 
knight, but in tartans. The Scot presented her with a signet set 
in gold. Helen looked on it and immediately recognised it to be 
the same that her step-mother always used. 

The Scottish knight was preparing to address her, when the prior 
interrupted him, and taking Lady Helen by the hand, made her 
seat hei"self. — " Compose yourself ror a few minutes," said he, "this 
transitory life hourly brings forward events to teach us to be calm, 
and to resign our wishes and all our wills to the Lord of all things.'* 

Helen looked fearfully in his face : — " Some evil tidings are to be 
told me." The blood left her Ups ; it seemed leaving her heart also. 
The prior full of compassion hesitated to speak. The Scot abruptly 
answered her : 

" Be not alarmed, lady, your parents have fallen into humane 
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hands. I am sent under the command of this noble Southron knight, 
to conduct you to them." 

'* Then my father lives ! They are safe," cried she, in a transport 
of j<^ and bursting into tears. 

** He yet hves," returned the oflacer, " but his wounds openmg 
afresh, and the fatigues of his journey, haye so exhausted him, that 
Lord Aymer de Valence has granted the prayers of the countess, 
and we come to take you to receive his last blessing." 

A cry of anguish burst from the heart of Lady Helen ; and falling 
into the arms of the prior, she found refuge from woe, in a mercifm 
insensibility. The pitying exertions of the venerable father, who 
iwured restoratives into her mouth, at last recalled her to recollec- 
tion and to sorrow. She rose from the bench on which he had laid 
her, and begging permission to retire for a few minutes ; tears chok- 
ed her further utterance j and being led out by the friar, she once 
more re-entered her cell. 

Lady Helen passed the moments she had requested, in those duties 
which alone can give comfort to the afflicted, even when all that is 
visible bids it despair : and rising from her knees with that holy 
fortitude which none but the devout can know, she took her mantle 
and veil, and throwing them over her, sent her attendant to the 
prior to say that she was ready to set out on her journey, and wish- 
ed to receive his parting benediction. The venerable father, follow- 
ed by Halbert, obeyed her simimons. On seeing the poor old har- 
per, Helen's heart lost some of its newly acquired composure. She 
held out her hand to him j he pressed it respectfully to his lips : — 
" Farewell, sweet lady ! may the prayers of the dear saint, to whose 
remains your pious care gave a holy grave, draw do\vTi upon your 
own head, in this your great extremity, consolation and peace." 
The old man sobbed ; and the tears of Lady Helen, as he leant upon 
her hand, dropped upon his silver hair : '' IMay Heaven hear you, 
good Halbert ! And cease not, venerable old man, to pray for me ; 
for I go in the hour of trial." 

" All that dwell in this house, my daughter," rejoined the prior, 
** shall put up orisons for your comfort, and for the soul of the de- 
parting Earl." Observing that her grief augumented at these words, 
he proceeded in a yet more soothing . voice : "regret not that he 
goes before you ; for what is death but entrance into life ? It is the 
narrow gate which shuts us from this dark world, to usher us into 
another of everlasting light and happiness. — Weep not then, sweet 
child of the chmxh, that your earthly parents precede you to the 
heavenly father ; rather say with the virgin. Saint Bride j " How 
long, O Lord, am I to be banished thy presence ! How long endme 
the prison of mj body, before I am admitted to the freedom of par- 
adise ; to the bhss of thy saints !" 

Helen raised her eyes, yet shining in tears, and with a divine smile 
pressing the crucifix to her breast j '* You do indeed arm me, my fa- 
ther ! — This is my strength !" 

" And one that will never fail thee I" exclaimed he. She dropped 
upon one knee before him. He crossed his hands over her head — he 
looked up to heaven— his bosom heaved — his Ups moved— then 
pausing a moment, " Go in peace," said he, " and may the angels 
which guai'd innocence, minister to your sorrows, and lead you into 
all joy I" 
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Helen bowed, and breathing inwardly a deront response to this 
blessing, she rose and followed the prior out of the cell. At the end 
of the doister she again bade farewell to Halbert : and led by the 
prior bent her steps towards the grand entrance of the monastery. 
At the gates stood the knights, with their attendants. She once 
more kissed the crucifix held by the prior, and giving her hand to 
the Scot, was placed by him on a horse superbly caparisoned. He 
sprung on another himself ; and the English officer who was already 
mounted, drawing up to her, she pulled down her veil ; and all bow- 
ing to the holy brotherhood at the porch, rode off at a gentle pace. 

A long stretch of woods which spread before the monastery, and 
Bcreened the back of Bothwell castle from being discemable on that 
side of the Clyde, lay before them. Through this winding they 
pursued their way till they had crossed the river. 

" Time wears !" exclaimed the Scot to his companion ; "we must 
push on." The English knight nodded, and set his spurs into his 
steed. The whole troop now f eU into a rapid trot j and winding 
along the sequestered banks of the Avon, which opened into a hun- 
di^ed beautiful seclusions intersecting the deep sides of the river with 
umbrageous shades and green hillocks, the road seemed lengthening 
as they went. Helen in vain looked for the distant towers of Dum- 
barton Castle marking the horizon : no horizon appeared, but a 
range of rocks and wooded precipices. 

A sweet breeze played through the valley, and revived the har- 
assed frame of Helen. She put aside her veil to enjoy its freshness, 
and saw that the knights turned their horses' heads into one of the ob- 
scurest mountain defiles. She started at its depth, and at the gloom 
which involved the extremity in total darkness. " It is our nearest 
path," said the Soot ; Helen made no reply, but turning her steed, 
followed him, there being room for one only to ride along the nar- 
row margin of the river that flowed at its base. The Englishman, 
whose voice she had never yet heard, and the attendants followed 
her. It was with difficulty the horses could make their way through 
the thickets that interlaced the path- way, which was so confined 
that it rather seemed a deft made by an earthquake in some huge 
mouatain, than a road that was meant for man. 

"When they had been emploved for an hour in breaking their way 
through this trackless place, they came at last to wider space, where 
other ravines, broader than this, opened themselves. The SoDt, tak- 
ing one to the right, raised his bugle, and blew so sudden and loud a 
blast that the horse on which Lady Helen sat took fright, and be- 
gan to plunge and rear, to the evident hazard of throwmg her into 
the stream. Some of the dismounted men seeing her danger, seized 
the horse by the bridle, while the English knight extricated her 
from the saddle, and carrying her in his arms through some cluster- 
ing bushes which were held back for him by the S«>t, he entered a 
cave, and laid her at the feet of an armed man who stood in the midst. 

Terrified at this extraordinary action, she ^(axted. up with a pierc- 
ing shriek, but was at that moment enveloped in the arms of the 
stranger ; and a loud and brutal shout of exultation was uttered by 
one of the men who had brought her in. It was echoed from with- 
out, and accompanied by a burst of boisterous laughter. T^ere was 
hoiTor in every sound. "Mighty God, protect me!" cried she, 
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franticly striving to break away from the men who held her. 
" Where am I?" cried she, looking wildly at the two men who had 
brought her ; " Why am I not taken to my father ?" 

" We leave our Iiord to tell you," answered the Soot ; and so say- 
ing, both he and the Englishman left the place. The stranger still 
held her locked in a grasp that seemed of iron. In vain she strug- 
gled, in vain she shrieked, in vain she called on earth and heaven 
for assistance ; she was held ; and still he kept silence. Exhausted 
with terror and her fruitless attempts for release, she put her hands 
together, and in a calmer tone exclaimed : " If you have honour or 
humanity in your heart, you will release me ! I am an unprotected 
woman praying for your mercy, withhold it not for the sake of Hea- 
ven and your own soul !" 

" Kneel to me, then, thousyren !" cried the warrior, with fierceness. 
As he spoke he threw the tender knees of Lady Helen on the rocky 
floor. His voice echoed terrible in her ears ; but obeying him, 
" Free me !" cried she, " for the sake of my dying father V' 

" Never, till I have had my revenge." 

At this dreadful denunciation she shuddered to the soul, but yet 
she spoke : " Surely I am mistaken for some one else ! — O, how can 
I have offended any man to incur so cruel an outrage ?" 

The warrior burst into a satanic laugh, and throwing up his visor : 
" Behold me, Helen," cried he, grasping her clasped hands with a 
horrible force ; " My hour is come! 

At sight of the dreadful face of Soulis she comprehended all her 
danger, and with a supernatural strength wresting her hands from 
his hold, she burst through the bushes out of the cave. Her two 
first enemies stood at the entrance, and catching her in their arms, 
brought her back to their lord. But it was an insensible form they 
now laid before him ; overcome with horror at being again dragged 
into the power of a ravisher, her senses fled. However, short was her 
suspension from misery, water was thrown on her face, and she 
awoke to recollection, lying on the bosom of her enemy. Again she 
struggled, again her cries echoed from side to side of the cavern. 
" Peace !" cried the monster : " you cannot escape — you are mine by 
a force that shall compel you to submit when and where I wUl. How 
often have I knelt at your feet, begging for that mercy on my pas- 
sion which you denied ! Twice you refused to be my wife ! — you 
dared to despise my love and my power — now you shall feel my ha- 
tred and my revenge !" 

" Kill me !" cried the distracted Helen, " kill me, and I will bless 
you." 

" That would be a poor vengeance," cried he, " you must be hum- 
bled, proud minion — you must learn to fawn on me for a smile : to 
woo as my slave, for one of those embraces which you spurned to 
receive as my wife. I will make you feel the tiger in my love ! and 
then, if she will, the despised and dishonoured lady Helen may die !" 
As he spoke he strained her to his breast, with the contending ex- 
pressions of passion and revenge glaring in his eyes. Helen shrieked 
at the pollution of his hps ; and as he more fiercely held her, and 
declared that she should be his for ever, her hand staruck against the 
hilt of his dagger. In a moment she drew it out, and armed \vith 
the strength of outraged jnnocence, unwitting whether it gave death 
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or not, <ml7 hoping it would release her, she struck it into his side. 
All was the acuon of an instaut. And as instantaneously he caujrht 
her wrist, and exdaiming ** Damnable traitress, thou shalt fiare the 
WKMRse for this T' and struck htc stunned and motionless to the 
ground. 

The weapon had not penetrated far. But the sight of his own 
blood, drawn by the hand of a woman, so incensed the now raging 
Soulis, that had not insensibility been her security, perhaps the vio- 
leuoe of his unmanly indignation would have repeated the blow, and 
at once have rid her of life and his indignities. He called aloud on 
Macgregor. The two men who vet stood without the cave, hastily 
oitei^ ; but they started when they saw a dagger in his hand, and 
the lady lying psue and i^paiently lifeless, with blood sprinkled on 
her garments. 

Mat^iegor, who had personated the Scottish knight, spoke first ; 
and ill a tremulous voice, asked why he had killed the lady. 

Soulis frowned — "HereT' said he, throwing open his vest, "tliis 
wound, that beautiful fiend, whom you so pitcously looked upon, 
aimed at my life ! — I only sought to fbroe her to my wishes ; and 
thus did she requite an honour, which many of her proud sex sigh 
after in vain." 

** My lord," said the other man, " I e:q[)ect6d different treatment 
for the Earl of Mar's daughter." 

" Base Soot !" returned Soulis, " when you brought a woman into 
these wilds to my arms, you had no right to expect that I should use 
her otherwise than as a wanton, and you as the sei-vile minister of 
my pleasuros. From this hour, dare but to pass a judgment on my 
actions, and your infamy shall be published as widely as my trum- 
pets can blow the tale." 

** This language, Lord Soulis T' rejoined the man, much agitated : 
" but you mistook me — I meant not reproach." 

** 'Tis well you did not," and turning from him with contempt, he 
listened to Macgregor, who stooping toward the inanimate H^en, 
took her hand, and observed that the pulse beat. 

" Foob!" returned Soulis, ** did you think I would so rashly throw 
away what I have been at such pains to gain ? Call your wife, Mac- 
gregor, she knows how to bring women out of these fits : and she 
will teach her to know the wisdom of submission to my wilL" 

The man obeyed ; and while his companion, by the command of 
Soulis, bound a fillet round the bleeding forehead of Helen, which 
was cut by the pointed flints, the chief nimself brought two chains, 
and fastening one to her wrists, and the other on her ancles, he ex- 
claimed with brutal triumph, as he locked them on — ** There, my 
haughty damsel ! flatter not thyself that the arms of Soulis shall be 
thine only fetters. 'Dieae chains shall bind thee to my feet, and no 
more daggers shall be near to thwart my revenge T* 

Ma<^regor'a wife entered. " Here, Margery," said he, " take this 
lady under your care. Recover her finom wis swoon, and while I go 
to have the litter prepared for her reception, counsel her to behave 
with more gratitude to so true a lover." 

Margery promised to obey, but expressing surprise at the sight of 
the chains, Soulis said her duty was obecuence, not remark ; and 
withdrawing, followed by his vassal, the woman was left alone with 
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the breathless body of Helen. Water, and a few drops which Mar- 
gery poured into hex mouth, restored the unhappy lady to her senses. 
On opening her ejres the sight of one of her own sex inspu^d her with 
hope ; but stretching out her hands in supplication, she was horror- 
struck at finding them fastened, and at the clink of the chains as 
they shook against each other. " Why am I thus ?" demanded she 
of the woman ; but suddenly recollecting having attempted to pierce 
SouliB with his own dagger, and now supposing she had slain him, 
she added, '' is Lord SouBs killed ?" 

" No, my lady," replied she, " my husband says he is but slightly 
hurt, and surely your fair face belies your heart, when you could at- 
tempt the life of so braye and loving a lord !'* 

" You then belong to him ?" cried the wretched Helen, wringing 
her hands : " alas, how am I beset — ^what will be my unhappy fate ? 
O, Virgin of Heaven take me to thyself !" 

" Heaven forbid I" cried the woman, " that vou should pray against 
being the favourite lady of our noble chief f Many are the scores 
round Hermitage Castle who would come hither on their hands and 
knees to arrive at the happiness which you reject." 

" Happiness 1" cried Lady Helen, in anguish of spirit. *' Oh it can 
visit me no more till I am restored to my father — till I am released 
ftom the power of Soulis ! Give me liberty," continued she, wildly 
grasping the arm of the woman, ^* assist me to escape, and half the 
wealth of the Earl of Mar shall be your reward." 

** I would sooner throw myself into a boiling cauldron," returned 
the woman ; " Mv lord would bum me on the spot, and murder my 
husband, did he think I ever listened to such a project. No, lady, 
you never will see your father : for none who enter my lord's Hermi- 
tage once, are ever desirous to come out again." 

** The Hermitage !" cried Helen, starting from the ground, but in 
the action the chains entangled her feet, she stumbled and fell 
against Margery. " Father of the desolate," exclaimed she, burst- 
ing into tears, '• have mercy upon me ! O never let me live to enter 
those accursed walls !" 

" They are frightful enough, to be sure," returned the woman, * but 
not so to you. My lord told me, when he brought me to these wilds 
to attend on your ladyship, that you should reign in the Hermitage just 
as if you were, his lawful wife ; and that for your sake he will send 
away all the other young damsels who now in losing their master's 
love, may indeed curse the walls that witnessed their ruin. But you, 
gentle lady, will be princess there ; and in all things commanding 
the kingly heart of its lord, have rather cause to bless than to curse 
the castle of Soulis." 

" Himself and all that bears his name, is accursed to me," return- 
ed Helen ; "his love is my abomination and his hatred mv dread. 
Pity me, kind creature ; and if you have a daughter whose honour is 
dear to your prayers, think you see her in me, and have compassion 
on me. Mv ufe is in your hands, for I swear before the throne of 
Almighty Furity, that Soulis shall see me die, rather than be dis- 
honour^ !" 

" Poor young soul!" cried the woman, looking at her frantic ges- 
tures with commiseration, " I would pity you if I durst, but I re- 
peat, my life, and my husband's and my children, who are now near 
F 
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the Hermitage, would all be sacrificed to the rage of Soulis. You must 
be content to submit to his wilL" Helen dosed her hands over 
her breast in mute despair, and the woman weat on ; — " and as for 
the matter of your making such lamentations about not reaching 
your father, if he be as Httle your friend as your mother is, you have 
not much cause to break your heart on that score." 

Helen started aghast. " Mv mother ! — ^what of her ?— speak, tell 
me ? — ^It was her signet that betrayed me into these horrors. She 
cannot have consented — ! no ! some viUains — speak, tell me what 
' you would say of my mother ?'* 

The woman regardless of the terrible emotion which now shook 
the frame of her auditor, coolly replied that she had heard from her 
husband, who was the confidential servant of Lord Soulis, that it 
was to Lady Mar he owed the knowledge of Helen's being at Both- 
well. The countess had written a lett^ to her cousin Lord Buchan, 
who being a sworn Mend of England, was then passing some time 
with Lord De Valence at Dumba^n. In this epistle she intimated 
a wish that Lord Buchan would devise a plan to surprise Bothwell 
castle the ensuing day j but added, he must not give cause to Lord 
Mar to suspect that she was privy to the affair. His present misled 
mind might blame that interference which was impelled by anxiety 
for the ^etyof her husband and Lady Helen, as well as from a 
zeal which she avowed had its source in her sense of duty to Edward, 
the royal friend of her nearest kinsmen. The countess then pro- 
ceeded to relate, that the Earl of Mar had been over-persuaded to 
engage in some preparations to send armed men to the support of 
the unfortunate outiaw. Sir William Wallace, who was then with u 
small troop lurking about the caverns of Cartlane craigs. 

When this letter arrived. Lord Soulis was at dinner \\'ith the other 
lords ; and Buchan laying it before De Valence, (whom he knew to 
be in the confidence of king Edward.) they all consulted what was 
best to be done. Lady Mar begged her cousin not to appear in the 
affair himself, that she might escape the suspicions of her husband, 
who, she strongly declared, was not arming his vassals from any 
disloyal disposition towards the king of England, but only at the 
instigations of Wallace, to whom he romantically considered him- 
self bound by the ties of gratitude. As she gave this information 
she hoped that no attainder would fall upon Lord Mar, which this 
disclosure was intended to prevent ; and to keep the transaction as 
cdose as possible, she proposed that the Lord Soulis, who she under- 
stood was then at Dumbarton, should take the command of two or 
three thousand troops, and marching to Bothwell next morning, 
seize the few hundred armed Soots, who were ready to proceed to 
the mountains. — Her ladyship ended by saying, that her daughter 
was at the castle, which she noped would be an inducement to Soulis 
to ensure the earl's safety for the sake of her love, and to obtain her 
hand as his reward. 

The greatest part of Lady Mar's injunctions could not be attended 
to, as Lord De V alenoe, as well as Soulis, was made privy to the 
secret. The English nobleman declared that he should not do his 
duty to his king, if he did not head the force that went to quell so 
dangerous a conspiracy ; and Soulis, eager to go at any rate, joyfully 
accepted the honour of being his oompanioii. It was conceited 
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amongst the three, that De Valence should send the Lord Mar 
prisoner to Dumbarton castle there to await the award of Edward on 
nia crime. Lord Buchan was easily persuaded to the seizure of Mar's 
person, as he hoped the king would endow him with the Mar 
estates, which now must be confiscated." Helen groaned at 
the latter part of this narration, but the woman without noticing it 
proceeded to relate how, when the party had executed their design 
at Bothwell castle, the countess and Helen were to have been sent to 
Soulis's castle of Dunglass, near Glasgow ; but on that wily Soot 
not finding her, he conceived the suspicion that Lord De Valence 
had prevailed on the countess to give her up to him. He observed 
that the woman who could be prevailed on to betray her daughter 
to one man would easily be bribed to repeat the crime to another ; 
and mider this impression he accused the English nobleman of treach- 
ery. — ^His lordship denied it vehemently : a quarrel ensued, and 
Soulis departed with a few of his own followers, giving out that 
he was retiring in high indignation to Dunglass. But the fact was, 
he Inrked about in Bothwell wood, and from its recesses saw Cres- 
singham's lieutenant march by, to take possession of the castle in 
the king's name. A deserter from his troops, a few hours after- 
wards, fell in with Lord Soulis's company, and flying to him for pro- 
tection, a long private conversation took place between them : but it 
was intermpted by one of the spies who had been sent by the chief 
in qnest of news, and who now returned with a woman, a tenant of 
the convent of St. FiUans, whom he had seduced away on finding 
her pretty and talkative. She told him all he wanted to know ; and 
to assure his lord that he spoke the truth, and to gain the promised re- 
ward he brought her to confirm his intelligence, that a beautiful 
young lady, who could be no other than L^y Helen Mar, was con- 
cealed in that convent. 

On this information, the delighted Lord Soulis oon versed alongtime 
with the stranger from Cressingham's detachment. And detmoin- 
ing on taking Helen immediately to the Hermitage, that the distance of 
Teviot-dale might render a rescue less probable, he laid his plan ac- 
cordingly ; and sent forMacgregor's wife and a litter from Dunglass, 
that she might be ready to attend his beautiful prey. "Meanwhile," 
continued the woman, " my husband and the stranger, the one 
habited as a Scottish and the other as an English knight, (for my 
lord bdng ever on some wild prank, has al ways a chest of strange 
dresses with him ;) set out for St. Fillans, taking with them the sig- 
net which your mother had sent with her letter to the earl her cou- 
sin. They hoped such a pledge would ensure them behef both with 
the prior and you. You know the tale they invented and its success 
proves that my lord is no bad contriver. 



CHAPTER XTTT. 

Helen, who listened with astonishment and grief to this too pro- 
bable story of her step-mother's ill-judged tenderness, orcrudtreach- 
eiy, remembered the thceat which had escaped that lady in tixeii 
last conversation ; and not seeing reason to doubt what so deuly 
explained the before inexplicable seizure of her f ath», the betraying 
of Wallaoe, and her own present calamity, she made no reply ; biit 
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inwardly prayed Heaven to traverse by its almighty power the wide 
mischief which had thus been wrought by the rashness of Lady 
Mar. 

" You do not answer me," rejoined the woman, " but if you doubt 
my account, Lord Souhs himself will assure you that all I have said 
is, true." 

" Alas! no," returned Helen, profoundlj sighing ; " I believe it 
too well. I see the depth of the misery mto which I am plunged. 
And yet," cried she, suddenly recollectmg the imposition the men 
had put upon her, " yet I shedl not be wholly so, if my father lives, 
and was not in the extremity they told me of P' 

"If that thought gives you comfort, retain it," returned the woman : 
** the whole story of the earl's illness, was an invention to bring you 
at so short notice from the protection of the prior." 

" I thank thee gracious Providence, for this comfort T' exclaimed 
Helen : " it inspires me with redoubled trust in thee." 

Margery shook her head. " Ah ! poor victim (thought she,) how 
vain is thy devotion !" But she had not time to say so, for her hus- 
band and the deserter from Cressingham, re-entered the cave, Helen, 
afraid that it was Soulis, started up. The stranger made a motion 
to lift her in his arms ; she struggled, and by the suddenness of her 
motion his beaver fell down and discovered a pale and stem counte- 
nance with a large scar across his jaw ; this mark of contest, and 
the gloomy scowl of his eyes, made Helen shudder and rush towards 
the woman for protection. The man hastily put up his beaver, and 
speaking through the closed steel, she, for the first time, heaid his 
voice, which sounded hollow and decisive ; he bade her prepare to 
accompany Lord Soulis in a journey southward. 

Hden looked at her shackled arms, and despairing of effecting 
her escape by any effort of her own, she thought that gaining time 
was some advantage, and allowing the man to take her hand, while 
Macgregor supported her on the other side, they led her out of the 
cave. She observed the latter smile and wink at his wife. " 0, 1 
am cajoled again !" cried Helen, taking a sudden fright, " to what 
am I to be l^trayed ! Unhand me — ^leave me !" Ahnost fainting 
with the dread of some new horrors, she leaned against the arm of 
the stranger. 

The thunder now pealed over head, and the lightning shot across 
the tops of the mountains. She looked up : ** !" cried she, in a 
voice of deep horror ; " is there no bolt for me ?" At that moment 
Souhs, mounted on his steed, approached, and ordered her to be put 
into the litter. Licapable of contending with the numbers which 
surrounded her, she allowed them to execute their master's com- 
mands, and to draw the curtains around her. Margery was set on a 
pilhon behind her husband : and Soulis giving the word, they all 
marched on at a rapid pace. In a few hours they cleared the shady 
valleys of the Clyde, and entered on the barren tracks of the Lead- 
hill moors ; a dismsd hue was thrown over the country. 

The thunder yet roared in distant peals ; and the lightning came 
down in such vast sheets, that the carriers were often obliged to set 
down their burthen, and cover their eyes with their hands to recover 
their scathed sight. A shrill wind pierced the slight covering of 
the litteCi and blowing it aside at intervaib, discovered the rough 
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outlines of tbe distant hills, just visible through their misty veil, 
and the gleaming waves of some wandering water as it glided along 
through the cheerless waste. 

" JJl is desolation, like myself !" thought Helen, but neither tha^ 
cold wind, nor the rain which was now falling and drifting into her 
vehicle, occasioned her any sensation. It is only when the mind is 
at ease that the body is delicate : sl\1 within was too expectant of 
mental horrors, to notice the casual inconveniences of season or sit- 
uation. 

The cavalcade with difficulty mounted the steeps of a stupendous 
mountain, where the storm raged so turbulently uiat the men, stop* 
ping, told their lord that it would be impossible to proceed in the 
approaching darkness with safety. " Look !" cried thev, " look at 
the perpendicular xocks, rendered indeterminate bv the tmck ck>uds 
of gathering mist ; feel the overwhelming gusts of the tempest, and 
jui^e wheuer we dare venture with this litter on the dai^gerous 
pathway made slippery by descending rain." 

To pause, to halt in such a spot, seemed to Soulis as perilous at 
to proceed. ** We shall not be better off," answered he, " should 
we attempt to return ; precipices lie on either side : and to stand still 
would be equally perilous : uie increasing torrents from the heights 
are so violent that there is every chance of our being swept away, 
(Bdiould we remain exposed to the swelling stream. 

Helen looked at these sublime cascades with a calm welcome, as 
they poured from the hills and dashed their spray upon the roof of 
her vehicle. She hailed her release in the depth they menaced ; and 
far from being intimidated at the prospect, cast a resigned, and 
even wistful gkmce, into the swelling lake beneath, under whose 
waves she expected soon to sleep. 

The mem, on the remonstrance of their master, resumed their 
pace ; and after hard contention with the storm, they gained the 
summit of the west side of the mountain, and were descending its 
eastern brow when the shades of night closed in upon them. Look- 
ing down into the black chaos before them, they once more protested 
that they could not, on peril of their lives, advance a foot until the 
dawn of morning should light them on their way. 

At this declaration, which Soulis saw could not now be disputed, 
he ordered the troop to halt under the shelter of a projecting 
rock which overhung the narrow ledge that formed the road, while 
a deep gulf at its feet, by the roaring of waters, proclaimed itself 
Uie receptacle of those tremendous cataracts which rush in torrents 
frova. the ever-streaming Pentland hills. 

Soulis dismounted. The men set down the litter, and removed to 
a distance as he approached. He opened one of the curtains, and 
throwing himself along the couch on which lay the exhausted, but 
watchful Helen, he clasped his arms roughly about her, and ex- 
daimed, " Sweet minion, I must pillow on your bosom till the mom 
awakes!" His brutal lips were again rivetted to her cheek. Ten 
thousand strengths seemed then to heave from her heart ; and strug- 
gling with a power that amazed even herself, she threw him from 
her ; and holding him off with her shackled arms, her shrieks again 
pierced the heavens. 

" Scream thy strength away, poor fool !" exclaimed Soulis, seiz- 
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Ing her fiercely in his arms ; ^ for thou art now so smelj mine, that 
heayen itself cannot preserve thee." 

** Death I death !" was the faint cry of the now desperate Helen ; 
«nd making another powerful effort to extricate herself from the 
monster who triumphed in her agonic, she released her right hand, 
in which which she grasped a small golden knife that had been the 
gift of her father, and which, since the dagger had been wrested 
from her hand, she had concealed in her boddice as a last refuge ; 
raising the hand that contained it to plunge it into her own breast, 
ehe was arrested iu the stroke by a loud noise at the side of her 
couch ; and the moment afterwards she was covered with the blood 
of Soulis. A stroke from an unseen arm had cut through the shoul- 
der of the ravisher ; and though it did not injure his life, yet the red 
stream gushed from the wound, and starting on his feet, a fearful 
iMtttle of swords took place over the prostrate Helen. 

Two men, out of the numbers who came up to assist Soulis, fell 
dead on her body ; and the chieftain himself, covered with wounds, 
and breathing revenge and Wasphemy, was forced off by the sur- 
vivors. " Where do you carry me, villains ?" cried he. " Separate 
me not from the vengeance I will yet hurl on that night-demon who 
has robbed me of my victim, or ye shall die a death more horrible 
than hell itself can mflict!" He raved ; but more unheeded than the 
tempest j terrified that the spirits of darkness were indeed at their 
backs, in spite of his reiterated threats, the men carried him off to a 
hollow in the rock, where they laid him down, now nearly insensible 
by the loss of blood. One or two of the boldest of them cautiously 
returned to see what was become of Lady Helen ; well aware that, ii 
they could regain possession of her, their master would load them with 
favours. But on the reverse, should she be finally lost, the whole 
troop knew their fate would be some merciless pumshment. 

Macgregor, and the deserter of Cressingham, were the first who 
reached the spot where the lady had been left, and with the greatest 
horror they found the htter, but not herself. She was gone. But 
whether carried off by the mysterious arm which had felled their 
lord, or she had thrown herself into the foaming gulf beneath, they 
could not determine. The latter, however, they decided should be 
their report to Soulis j knowing that he would rather hear that the 
object of his passions had perished, than that she had escaped his 
toils. 

Almost stupified with consternation, they returned to repeat to 
their furious lord (who. on having his wounds staunched, had re- 
covered from his swoon) their cunningly devised tale. On hearing 
that the beautiful creature he had so lately beUeved his own beyond 
the power of fate j that his property, as he called her, the devoted 
slave of his will, the mistress of his destiny was lost to him for ever, 
swallowed up in the whelming wave, he became frantic. There was 
desp^ation m every word. He raved ; tore up the earth like a wild 
beast ; and, foaming at the mouth, dashed Margery from him, as she 
approached with hesh. balsam for his wounds. " Off, scum of a 
damned sex!" cried he, "Where is she whom I entrusted to thy 
care?" 

"My lord," answered the affrighted woman, "yon know best. 
You terrified the poor young creature You forced yourself into her 
litter, and can you wonder—" 
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*• That I should force you to hell ! Execrable witch," cried he. 
** that knew no better how to prepare a slave to receive her lord !" 
As he spoke he struck her again : but it was with his gauntlet hand, 
and the eyes of the unfortunate Margery opened no more. The blow 
fell on her temple, the steel cut the artery, and a motionless corpse 
lay before him. 

" My wife !" cried the poor Macgregor, putting his trembling arms 
about her neck ; " oh, my lord, how h&ve I deserved this ? You have 
slain her !" 

" Humph ! suppose I have !" returned the chieftain, with a cold 
8Com, touching her body with his foot, " she was old and ugly ; and 
could you recover Helen, who was more to me than fifty thousand 
wives, you should cull the Hermitage for a substitute for this prating 
beldame/' 

Macgregor made no reply, but feeling in his heart that he who 
sows the wind will reap the whirlwind, that such were the rewards 
of villainy to its vile instruments, he could not but say to himself, 
" I have deserved it of my Grod, but not from thee !" and sobbing 
over the remains of his equally criminal wife, by the assistance 
of his comrades, he removed her from the now hated presence of his 
lord. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

HEAlsrwHiLB the Lady Helen, hardly rational from the contending 
emotions of horror and hope that agitated her heart, the moment 
Soidis disappe^:^, had extricated herself from the weight of dead 
bodies that lay upon her ; and manacled as she was, in her eagerness 
to escape, she woidd certainly have fallen over the precipice, had not 
the same gallant arm which had covered her ravisher with wounds, 
caught her as she sprang from the couch. " Fear not, madam," ex- 
claimed a gentle voice, " you are under the protection of a Scottish 
knight." 

There was a kindness in the sound that seemed to proclaim the 
speaker to be of her own kindred ; she felt as if suddenly rescued by 
a brother, and dropping her head on his bosom, a shower of grateful 
tears relieved her surcharged heart and prevented her from faulting. 
Aware that no time was to be lost ; that the enemy rallying, would 
soon be on him again, he clasped her close in his arms, and with the 
activity of a mountain deer, leaping from rock to rock, crossed two 
rushing streams, even under the foam of their pouring flood ; and 
then treading with a light and steady step an alpine bridge of one 
single tree, which alone arched the cataract roaring below, he order- 
ed a man who now approached, to spread his plaid upon the rock. 
He laid the trembling Helen upon it, and again conjuring her to con- 
fide in him, called to his men severally by their names, in a moment 
he was surrounded by a number, whose swords gleaming in the faint 
light cast by a few unclouded stars, would have re-awakened the 
alarm of Helen, had she not still heard his voice. There was gra- 
ciousness and balm-distilling sweetness in every tone, and she listen- 
ed in calm expectation. 

He directed the men to take their axes and cut away on their side 
of the fall the tree which cltisped it to the other. He thought that 
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the vfllain whom he had jnst assailed^ should he not he Idlled, might 
with his followers have sufficient strength to follow him, and there> 
fore he thought it pradent to demolish the bridge. 

The men obeyed, and in five minutes the hardly-hreathinff Helen 
heard the splash of the falling beam into t^ water. On tms being 
done, the warrior returned to his fair charge. It was raining fast ; 
and fearful of farther exposing her to the inclemencies of the night, 
he wished to propose leading ho- to shelter. 

"There is a hermit's cell on the n(»iiiem side of this mountain. 
I will conduct you thither in the morning, as the securest asylum ; 
but meanwhile you must allow me to seek you a refuge from this 
|Htiless night." 

^ " Anywhere, sir, with honour my guide," answered Helen, 
timidly. 

" You are as safe with me, lady,** returned he, '^ as in the arms of 
the virgin." 

" I am a man who can have no joy in womankind but when as a 
brother I protect them. Whoever you are, confide in me, and you 
shall not be betrayed." 

At these words Helen confidently gave him her hand and strove 
to rise, but at the first attempt the tackles pierced her ancles, and 
she sunk again to the ground. The cold iron on her wrists touched 
the hand of her preserver. He now recollected his surprise on hear- 
ing the dank of chains as he carried her over the bridge. " Who," 
inquired he, " should do this unmanly deed ?** 

" The wretch from whom you rescued me, to prevent my escape 
from a captivity worse than death." 

Whilst he spoke he wrendied open the dasps round her wrists and 
andes, and rdeasing her, threw the chains over the cliff into the 
torrent beneath. As she heard them dash into the stream, it 
seemed a pledge of her ddiverer's truth ; and while an almost unut- 
terable gratitude filled her heart, she again resigned to him her hand 
to lead her forward, and turning to him with all the earnestness she 
felt,— 

" 0, sir," said she, " if you have wife or sister, should they (for 
in these terrific times who is secure ?) ever fall into the like peril 
with nunc, may Heaven reward your bravery, by sending them such 



a preserver!" 



The stranger sighed deeply : " Sweet lady," returned he, " I have 
no wife, nor sister. But my kindred is neverthdess very numerous, 
and I thank thee for thy prayer." The hero sighed proloundlyagain, 
and led her silently down the windings of the declivity. Having 
proceeded with caution, they descended into a little wooded dell 
where stood a hut. 

" This," said the knight, leading her into it, " was three days ago, 
the habitation of a good old shepherd, who fed his flock on 
these mountains ; but a marauding band of Southron soldiers 
forced his only daughter from him, and plundering his little abode, 
drove him out upon the waste. He perished the same night by 
grief and the inclemencies of the weatner. And his son, a brave 
youth who was left for dead by his sister's ravishers, I to-day found 
sitting in this dreary solitude, wounded and in despair. Indeed, lady, 
whsai I heard your shrieks from the opposite side of the chasm, I 
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thought they might proceed from this poor boy's sister, and that I 
shouM have the satisfaction of restoring them to each other." 

Helen shuddered as he related the simple story which so nearly re- 
sembled her own, and at Ms closing words she said, " Unhappy girh 
that did not find so generous a protector I And I, ah sir, how can I 
express my gratitude to heaven and you ?" As she spoke, she trem- 
bled so with weakness, and the remembrances which, crowding on 
her mind, painted what might now have been her fate, had she not 
been rescued by this gallant stranger, that unable longer to stand, 
she sank down upon a turf seat. The chief still held her hand ; it 
was chill as death. He did not reply to the agitated speech she last 
made, but alarmed for her state, took notice how cold she was, and 
calling to his men, ordered them to seek fuel to make a fire. The 
night was so utterly dark that his messengers despaired of success : 
but while they were exploring the cranmes of the rocks for dried 
leaves or sticks, Helen, totallyexhausted, leaned motionless against 
the rough wall of the hut. The knight, finding by her shortening 
breath, that she was fainting, took her in his arms, and supporting 
her on his breast, chafed her cold hands and forehead. His efforts 
were vain, she seemed to have ceased to breathe ; hardly a pulse 
moved her heart. Alarmed at such signs of death, he again Called 
to the man who remained in the outward chamber. 

" Blair," cried he, to the first man that entered, " have you no 
cordials amongst you, with which I might revive this sufEering 

The man answered by putting a flask into his master's hand. The 
knight poured some into her mouth, and much more upon the stream- 
ing locks, which touched his reclining cheek. "Poor lady I" 
sighed he, *• she will perish in these forlorn regions, where neither 
warmth nor nourishment can be found 1" 

"Ah, sir," returned Blair, "had not these ruthless Southrons 
brought their besom of desolation even to sweep away the comforts 
of the poor, honest Hay would now have been alive, and ministering 
both foKxi and a cheering fire to this dying lady. Alas, what a change! 
It is they who have rendered these once smilmg hills forlorn regions 
and wastes for men to perish in 1" 

Before the knight could reply to these remarks of his servant, se- 
veral of the men re-entered with a quantity of broken branches ftom 
some withered trees which they had found under a projecting rock 
at a little distance. With these a fire was soon kmdled, and its 
blaze diflEusing comfort through the chamber, he had the satisfaction 
of hearing a reviving sigh steal from the breast of his charge. She 
lay on the ground on which he had caused several plaids to be spread 
to make her a couch, and her head still leaned on his bosom when 
ehe opened her eves. The hght shone full on her face. 

" Sweet lady, said he, " are you revived ?" 

Her delicacy startled at making a pillow of the breast even of her 
deUverer j and raising herself, though feebly, she thanked him, and 
requested a little water to drink. It was given to her. She drank 
some, and looking up, met the fixed and compassionate gaze of the 
knight ; but weakness had cast such a film before her eyes, that she 
haMly discerned that his face was turned towards her, and being 
BtiU languid) she leaned her head back on the turf seat. Her long 
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hair, haying lost its veil, lay in dishevelled tiesses over her neck and 
Bhoolders. Her face was pale as marble, and her thick auburn locks 
saturated with wet, bj their darkness, made her look of a moi*e 
deadly hue. 

" I)eath I how lovely canst thou be !" sighed the knight to himself 
— ^he even groaned. Helen started, and looked round her with alarm. 
"Fear not," said he, " I only dreaded your pale looks ; but you re- 
vive, and will yet bless all that are dear to you j suffer me, sweet 
lady, to drain the wet from these tresses," — ^he took hold of them as 
he spoke : " the effects of such terrible cold may be dangerous." She 
saw the water running from her hair over his hands, and allowing 
him to wring out the rain, he continued wiping her glossy locks with 
his scarf, till exhausted by fatigue, she gradually sunk into a pro- 
found sleep. 

The dawn of morning had penetrated through the broken lattioea 
of the cottage before Lady Helen awoke. But when she did she was 
refreshed ; and opening her eyes — ^hardly conscious where she was, 
or whether all that seemed to float before her memory were not the 
departing vapours of a frightful dream — she started, and fixed theln 
upon the figure of the knight seated near her. His noble air, and 
the serene expression of his fine features, struck like a spell upon her 
gathering recollections ; she at once remembered all that she had 
suffered, aU that she owed to him. Agitated by a few anxious 
thoughts that grasped the future, she moved ; her preserver turned 
his eyes towards her : seeing she was awake, he rose from the side 
of the dying embers he had sedulously kept alive dming her slumber, 
and expressing his hopes that she felt revived, she returned him a 
few woixls in the affirmative, mingling with them thanks for his care ; 
and soon after he quitted to rouse his men for their journey to the 
hermit's cell. 

When he re-entered, he found Helen seated on the bench, braiding 
up the fine hair which the rain had so lately reduced to a streaming 
mass. At his approach she threw back her long ringlets, and would 
have risen, but he seated himself on a stone at her feet. " We shall 
be detained here a few minutes longer," said he ; "I have ordered 
my men to make a carriage of crossed branches to bear you on their 
shouldera ; and as they are not very experienced workmen, it may em- 
ploy them for some time. For you to walk, lady," added he, " is im- 
possible. Your delicate limbs will not be equal to the toil of de- 
scending these heights to the glen of stones. The holy man who 
inhabits there wiU protect you, until, by your directions, he can sum- 
mon your family or your friends to receive his charge." 

At these woras, which Helen thought were meant to reprove her 
for not having revealed herself, she blushed — ^but fearful that the 
breathing of a name under the interdict of the English governors, 
and which had aheady spread such devastation over all with whom 
it had been connected ; fearful of involving her preserver's safety by 
making him aware of the outlawed creature he had rescued, she 
paused for a moment ; and^then the colour heightening on her cneek, 
she repUed, " For your humanity, brave sir, shown this night to a 
friendless i;9oman, I must be ever gratefuL But not even to the her- 
mit can I reveal my name ; it is fraught with danger to every ho- 
nest Soot who should know that he protects any who bears it i and 
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therefore, least of all, noble stranger, would I breathe it to you." 
She averted her face to conceal emotions she could not subdue. 

The knight looked at her intensely, and profoundly sighed. Half 
her onbraided locks lay upon her bosom, which now heaved with 
suppressed feelings ; and fast falling tears gliding through her long 
eye-lashes, trembled on her cheeks, and dropped upon h^ hand — }m 
started, and tore his eyes from her countenance. 

'*I ask not, madam, to know what you think proper to conceal. 
But danger has no alao-ms for me, when by incumng it I can serve 
those who need a protector.*' 

She looked up in his face — ^* Ah !" thought she, " are there then 
two men in Scotland who will speak thus !" 

The plumes of his bonnet shaded his features, but they were paler 
than she had noticed them on his entrance, and a strange expression 
of distraction disturbed their before composed lines. His eyes were 
bent to the ground as he proceeded. 

" I am the servant of my fellow-creatures— command me, and my 
few faithful followers : and if it be in the power of such small means 
to succour you or yours, I am ready to answer for thar obedience. 
If the villam from whom I had the happiness to release you, be yet 
more deeply implicated in your sorrows, tell me how they can be re- 
lieved, and I will attempt it. I shall make no new enemies by the 
deed, for the Southrons and I are at eternal enmity." 

Helen could not withdraw her eyes from his varving countenance 
which from underneath his dark plumes seemed like a portentous 
doud, at intervals to emit the rays of the cheering sun, or the light- 
ning of the threatening thunder. 

" Alas !" replied she, " iU should I repay such nobleness were I to 
involve it in the calamities of my house. No, generous stranger, I 
must remain unknown. Leave me with the hermit, and from his 
cell I wiU send to a near relation of mine, who has not yet been en- 
gulfed in the misfortunes of my family. He will take me hence, 
and reward the holy man for his care. ' 

" I urge you no more, gentle lady," replied the knight, rising ; 
" were I at the head of an army, instead of a handful of men, I 
might then have a better argument for offering my services ; but as 
it is I feel my weakness, and seek to know no further." 

Helen trembled with an unaccountable emotion. " Were you at 
the head of an army, I might then indeed reveal to you the f uU 
weight of my anxieties ; but Heaven has been already sufficiently 
gracious to me by your hands in redeeming me from my cruellest 
enemy, and for tne rest, I must put my trust in the same over-ruling 
Providence." 

A man at this moment entered, and told the knight the vehicle 
was finished, and that the morning being fine, his men were assem- 
bled ready to march. He turned again towards Helen — '• May I con- 
ductyou to the rude carriage we have prepared ?" 

" Helen gathered her mantle about her, and the knight throwing 
his scarf over her head, as it had no other covering, she gave her 
hand, and he led her out of the hut to the side of the bier. It was 
overlaid with the men's plaids, and made a comfortable vehicle. The 
knight placed her on it, and the men raising it on their shoulders, her 
deliverer spoke the word, and leading the way, they took thiir course 
down the mountain. 
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OF AFTER XV. 

They proceeded in silence through the curvings of the d^ till it 
opened into a most hazardous path along the top of a far-extending 
cliff which overhung and clasped in the western side of a deep loch. 
As they mounted the pending wall of this immense amphitheatre, 
Helen watched the sublime uprise of the king of light issuing from 
behind the opposite citadel of rocks and borne aloft on a throne of 
clouds that streaked the whole horizon with floating ^old. The her- 
bage of the cliffs glittered with liquid emeralds as his beams kissed 
their summits ; and the lake beneath sparkled like a sea of molten 
diamonds. All nature seemed to rejoice at the presence of the Most 
High. Her heart swelled with devotion, and a prompt thanksgiving 
to Grod breathed from her lips, 

" Such," thought she, " O, sun, art thou ! The resplendent image 
of the giver of all good. Thy cheering beams, like his aU-cheering 
spirit, pervade the veiy darkness. But, bright as thou art, how does 
the similitude fade before god-like man, the true image of his maker ! 
How far do his protecting arms extend over the desolate ! How 
mighty is the power of his benevolence to dispense succour, and to 
administer consolation!" 

As she thus mused, her eyes fell on the noble mien of the knight, 
who, wrapped in his dark mantle of mingled green, his spear in his 
hand, led the way with a graceful but rapid step along the shelving 
declivity. Turning suddenly to the left, he struck into a broad de- 
file between two prodigious craggy mountains, whose brown cheeks 
trickling with ten thousand riUs from the recent rains, seemed to 
weep over the deep gloom of the valley beneath. Scattered frag- 
ments of rocks from the cliffs above covered with their huge and 
almost impassable masses the surface of the ground. Not a herb 
was to be seen : all was black, barren, and tenrfic. On entering this 
horrid pass, where no trace of human footstep was to be seen, Helen 
would have shuddered had she not placed implici t coLfidence in he 
conductor. 

As they advanced, the vale gradually narrowed, and at last shut 
them in between two beetling rocxs that seemed j ust sepai-ated at the top 
to admit a few rays of the sun. A small river flowed at the bottom, 
amid which the bases of the mountains showed their union by the 
mingling of many a rugged cliff projecting upwards in a variety of 
strange and hideous forms. Amongst this chaos of nature the men 
who carried Helen with some difficiUty, found a safe footing. How- 
ever, after frequent stops and unremitted caution, they at &t extri- 
cated themselves from the most intricate path, and more lightly 
followed their chief into a less gloomy part of this valley of stones. 
The knight stopped, and approaching tne bier, told Helen they had 
arrived at the end of their journejjr. 

" In the heart of that cliff," said he, ** is the hermit's cell — a de- 
solate shelter, but a safe one. Old age and poverty yield no temp- 
tations to the enemies of Scotland." 

As he spoke, the venerable man who had heard voices beneath, 
appeared on the rock ; and while his tall and majestic figure, clad 
in grey, moved forward, and fads long silver beard flowed from his 
saintly countenance and streamed upon the air, he seemed the bard 
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of M orven issoing from his cave of shells to bid a hero's welcome to 
the yonng and warlike Oscar. 

" Bless thee, my son," cried he, as he descended, " what good or 
evil accident hath returned thee so soon to these solitudes ?" 

The knight briefly repUed, " After I left you yesterday-night, and 
had again gained the heights over Hay's cottage, I was leading my 
men slong their brow, when I heard a woman scream. I listened 
for a moment ; the shrieks were redoubled. The sound proceeded 
from the other side of the chasm ; I remembered having in the 
morning seen a felled tree over it, and now rushing across, by hea- 
Ten's assistance freed this lady from a ravisher ; and I bring her to 
yon for protection." 

Helen stepped off the bier ; the hermit took her by the hand, and 
graciously promised her every service in his power. He then pre* 
ce^d the flight, whose firmer arm supported her up the rock, to 
the outer apartment of the cell. 

A holy awe struck her as she entered this place, dedicated wholly 
to God. A stone altar stood before her, supporting a wooden cruci- 
fix and a superb illuminated missal which lay open upon it. In a 
basin cat in the rode was the consecrated water, with which every 
night and mom this pious man, in emblem of the purifying blood of 
Gbtist (the living fountain of Salvation) was accustomed, with 
mingled tears of penitence, to wash away the sins of the day. Helen 
bowed and crossed herself as she entered. And the hermit, observ* 
ing her devotion, blessed her, and bade her welcome to the abode of 
peace. 

" Here, daughter," said he, " has one son of persecuted Scotland 
found a refuge. There is nought alluring in these wilds to attract 
the spoiler. The green herb is all the food they afiEord, and the 
limpid water their best beverage." 

"Ah!" returned Helen, with grateful animation, "I would to 
heaven that all who love the freedom of Scotland were now within 
this glen ! The herb and the stream would be to them the sweetest 
luxuries, when tasted in liberty and hope. My father, his friend — " 
she stopped, suddenly recollecting that she almost betrayed the 
secrecy she meant to maintain, and looking down, remained in con- 
fused silence. The knight gazed at her, and much wished to pen- 
etrate what she concealed ,• but delicacy forbade him to urge her 
again. He spoke not : but the hermit, being ignorant of her reluc- 
tance to reveal her family, resumed. 

" I do not express wonder, gentle lady, that you speak in terms 
which tells me that even your tender sex feels the galling chain of 
Edward. ' "Who is there in Scotland that does not? The whole 
country groans beneath the weight of his oppressions ; and the cruel- 
ties of his agents make its rivulets run with blood. Six months ago 
I was abbot of Scone ; and because I refused to betray my trust, 
and resign the archives of this kingdom, lodged there by our devout 
king David, Edward, the rebel anointed-of-the-Lord, the profaner 
of the sanctuary, sent his emissaries to sack the convent ; to tear 
the holy pillar of Jacob from its shrine, and to wrest from my grasp 
the records I refused to deliver. All was done as the usurper command- 
ed, I and my brethren were turned out upon the waste. We retired 
to the monastery of Cambus-Kenneth : but there the tyrant found 
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US. Cressingham, his treasurer, having seized on other religious 
houses, determined to make the plunder of thi convent swell the 
hoards of his spoiL In the dead of night his men attacked it, the 
brethren fled, but not until the ferocious wolves, though glutted 
with useless slaughter, had slain several, even at the very foot of 
the altar. All being dispersed, I knew not whither to go. But de- 
termined to fly far from the tracks of men, I took mv course over 
the hills, discovered the valley of stones, and finding it fit for my pur- 
pose, have for two months lived alone in this wilderness !" 

" Unhappv Scotland !" ejaculated Helen. Her eyes had followed 
the chief, who, during this narrative, leaned against the open en- 
trance of the cave. His eyes were cast upwards with an expression 
that made her heart vibrate with the exclamation that had just es- 
caped her. The knight turned towards her, and approached. " You 
hear from the lips of my venerable friend," said he, *' a direful story ; 
happy then am I, gentle lady, that you and he have a shelter, 
though a rough one. The hours wear away, and I must tear my- 
self &om this tranquility to scenes better befitting a younger son of 
the country he deplores. To you, my good father," continued he, 
addressing the hermit in a low voice, " I commit this sacred charge ; 
heaven sent me to be her temporary guardian ; and, since she allows 
me to serve her no farther, I confide her to you." 

Helen felt unable to answer. But the abbot spoke, '^ Then am I 
not to see you any more ?" 

" That is as heaven wills," replied he, " but as it is not likely on 
this side the grave, mv best pledge of friendship is this lady. To 
you she may reveal what she has withheld from me ; but in either 
case she is secure in your goodness." 

^^ Rely on my faith, my son, and may the Almighty's shield hang 
on your steps !" 

Theknignt kissed the reverend man's hand! and turning to Helen, 
" Farewell, sweet lady !" said he. She trembled at the words, and 
harldly conscious of what she did, hsld out her hand to him. He 
took it, and drew it towards his lips, but checking himself, he only 
pressed it ,* and in a mournful voice added, " In your prayers, some- 
times remember the most desolate of men !" 

A mist seemed to pass over the eyes of Lady Helen. She felt as 
if on the point of losing something most precious to her: "My 

Erayers for my own preserver^ and for my father's," hardly articu- 
kted she, " shaJl ever be mmgled. And, if ever it be safe to re- 
membcar me— should heaven indeed arm ths patriot t hand, then 
my father may be proud to know and thank the brave deliverer of 
his child.'* 

The knight paused, and looked with animation upon her : " Then 
your f al her is m arms, and against the tyrant ! Tell me where, and 
you see before you a man who, with his few followers, is reaay to 
join him, and lay down his life in the just cause !" 

At this vehement declaration. Lady Helen's full heart gave waj^ 
aDd she burst into tears. He drew towards her, and in a moderated 
voice coDianued, " My men, though few, are brave. They are de- 
voted to their conntiy, and are willing for her sake to follow me 
into victory or death. As I am a knight. I am sworn to defend the 
cause of right ; and where shall I so justly find it, as on the side of 
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bleeding, wasted Scotland ? How shall I so well begin my career 
as in the defence of her injured sons? Speak, gentle lady! trust 
me with your noble father's name, and he shall not have cause to 
blame the confidence you repose in a true, though wandering Scot." 

" My father," replied Helen, weeping afresh ; " is not where your 
generous services can reach him. Two brave chiefs, one a kinsman 
of my own, and the other his friend, are now colleagiied to free him. 
If they fail, my whole house falls in blood ! and to add another vic- 
tim to the destiny which in that case will overwhelm me — the 
thought is beyond my strength — " Faint with agitation and the 
fears which were now awakened, struck her with constei-nation, she 
stopped ; and then added in a suppressed voice — "Farewell !" 

" Not till you have heard me further," replied he : "I repeat I 
have now a scanty number of followers ; but I leave these moun- 
tains to gather more. Tell me, then, where I may join those chiefis 
you spes^ of ; give me a pledge to them that I come from you, and 
whoever may be your father, be he but a true Scot, I will compass 
his release or die in the attempt." 

" Alas ! generous stranger," cried she, " to what would you per- 
suade me ? You have kindred, you say ! What right have I to dis- 
pose of a life that must be so dear to them ? — ^Alas ! you know not 
the peril that you ask!" 

"Kothing is perilous to me," replied he, with a heroic smile, 
** that is to serve mv country. I have no interest, no joy but in 
her. Give me then tiie only happiness of which I am now capable, 
and send me to serve her by freeing one of her defenders !" 

Helen hesitated. The tumult of her mind dried her tears. She 
looked up with all these inward agitations painted on her cheeks. 
His beaming eyes were full of patriotic ardour, while his fine coun- 
tenance,- composed into a heavenly calmness by the sublime senti- 
ments of unselfish bravery which occupied his soul, made him appear 
to her not as a man, but as a god. 

"Fear not, lady," said the hermit, " that you would plunge your 
deliverer, into any extraordinary danger, by involving him in, what 
you might call, rebeUion against the usm-per. He is aheady a pro- 
scribed man." 

" He, too, outlawed !" exclaimed she, " wretched indeed is my 
country, when her noblest spirits are denied the right to live ! Un- 
happy are her children, when every step they take to regain what 
has been torn from them, only involves them in deeper ruin." 

" No country is wretched, sweet lady," returned the knight, " till 
by a dastardly acquiescence it consents to its own slavjeiy. Bonds 
and deatii are the utmost of our enemy's maUce j the one is beyond 
their power to inflict, when a man is determined to live free or die ; 
and for the other, which of us will think that ruin which leads us 
into the ble^ed freedom of paradise ?" 

H^en looked on the chief as she used to look on her cousin, when 
expressions of virtuous enthusiasm burst from his lips ; but now it 
was rather with the gaze of admiring awe, than the exultation of one 
yonthful mind sympathising with another. 

"You would teach confidence to despair herself," returned she; 
" again I hope — ^for Grod does not create in vain ! you shall know my 
father ; but fiist, generous stranger, let me apprise you of every dan- 
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ger with which that knowledge is snrrounded. He is hemmed in by 
enemies. Alas, how closely are they connected with him ! not the 
English only are leagued against him, but the most powerful of his 
own countrymen join in the confederation. My unhappy self is the 
victim of a horrid coalition between a Southron chief and two rebel 
Scots, rebels to their country I for they sold my father to captivity, 
and perhaps death ; and I, wretched I, was the price. To free him 
the noblest of Scottish knights is now engaged j but such hosts im- 
pede him, that hope hardly dares hover over his tremendous 
path." 

" Then," cried the stranger, " send me to him. Let my arm be 
second to his in the great achievement. My heart yearns to meet a 
brother in arms who feels for Scotland what I do j and with such a 
coadjutor as you speak of, I dare promise your father liberty, and 
that the power of England shall be shaken." 

Helen's heart beat violently at these words, " I would not refuse 
the union of two such minds — ^go then to the remotest point in Cart- 
lane Craigs, But alas ! how can I direct you ?" cried she, hastily 
interrupting herself, " the passes are beset with English : and hea- 
ven knows, whether at this moment the brave Wallace survives, to 
be again the deUverer of my father!" 

Helen paused. The recollection of all that Wallace had suffered 
for the sake of her father, and the extremity to which he was driven 
when his messenger left him, rose like a hoirid train of apparitions 
before her. In one instant she seemed to see his murdered wife ex- 
tended on the bier in BothweU castle, and in the next the brave chief 
lying on the ground, with his golden locks dyed a homd red and 
dropping gore. A pale horror overspread her countenance, and lost 
in these recollections, she did not remark the surprise which was 
manifested in the sudden start and rushing colour of the knight as 
she pronounced the name of Wallace. 

" If Wallace ever had the happiness of serving any that belonged 
to you," returned the knight, " he has at least one source of pleasure 
in the remembrance. Tell me what he can farther do ? Only say 
where is that father whom you say he once preserved, and I will has- 
ten to yield my feeble aid to repeat the service." 

"Alas I" replied Helen, "I cannot but repeat my fears, that the 
bravest of men no longer blesses the earth with his existence. Two 
days before I was betrayed into the hands of the traitor from whom 
you rescued me, I saw a messenger from the gallant Wallace, and he 
informed me that his master was surrounded in the mountains, and 
that if my father did not send forces to relieve him, he must inevi- 
tably pensh. No forces could my father send ; he was then made a 
prisoner by the EngUsh ; his retainers shared the same fate, and 
none but my cousin escaped to accompany the honest Soot back to 
his master. My cousin set forth with a few followers to join him ; 
a few against thousands." 

" They are in arms for their country, lady j" returned the knight, 
** and a thousand invisible angels guaid them ; fear not for them ! I 
leave Wallace and your cousin to their own valour and your prayers. 
Bat for your father, if I guess aright, he is one of the Scots dearest 
to his country ? name to me the place of his confinement, and as I 
have not the besiegers of Cartlane Craigs to encounter, I engage, 
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with God's help and the arms of my men, who never yet shrunk 
ifrom sword or spear, to set the brave earl free !' ' 

'^How!" exclaimed Helen, remembering that she had not yet 
mentioned her father's rank, and gazing at him with astonishment, 
<< do you know his name — ^is the misfortune of my father already so 
far spread?" 

" Bather say his virtue, noble lady," answered the knight, " no 
man who watches over the destiny of our devoted country, can be ig- 
norant of who are her friends, or of the sufferings of those who are 
afflicted for her sake. I know that the Earl of Mar has made him- 
self a generous sacrifice, but I do not know the circumstances ; there- 
fore I have yet to learn them from you, that I may know where to 
seek the accomplishment of my vow, to set him at liberty or to 
die." 

*^ Thou broths in heart to the generous Wallace !" exclaimed Lady 
Helen, " my voice is feeble to thank thee." A few tears of grateful 
agitation fell from her eyes ; and the good hermit, who had sat by 
the altar all this time, in suspense of how this conversation would 
tominate, now advanced to her side, and giving her a cup of water 
and a little fruit, conjured her to refresh herself before she satisfied 
the enquiries of the knight. She briefly related the designs of her fa- 
ther to send succours under the command of his nephew. Lord An- 
drew Murray, to Sir William Wallace ; also she described the seizure 
of Bothwell Castle by Aymer De Valence and the Lord Soulis. 
" The En^lsh lord,'? continued she, " carried my father and all his 
family to Dumbarton Castle, while the Scottish one, by a base stra- 
tagem, drew me into these wilds." 

She then related what had been the embassy of Ker to Lord Mar ; 
and of her cousin, intending to apply to his uncle, Sir John Murray, 
for a few men to lead to the rescue of Wallace. " Proceed then to 
Dumbarton Castle," continued she, " if Heaven have yet spared the 
hves of those two dear friends, you will meet them before those walls. 
Meanwhile, I shall seek the protection of Lady Ruthven, my father's 
sister ; and from her castle of Alloa, near the Forth, send a courier 
to Dumbarton to inform my father where I am ; I shall then be in 
safety. Therefore, noble stranger, one bond I must lay upon you, 
should you come up with my cousin, do not discover that you have 
met with me. He is precipitate in his resentment ; and his hatred 
is so hot against Soulis, that should he know the outrage I have sus- 
tained, he would, I fear, run himself and the general cause into great 
danger, by seeking an immediate vengeance. 

I^e stranger readily passed his word to Helen, that he would never 
mention her name to any of her family, until she herself gave him 
hberty. " But when your father is restored to his rights," continued 
he, "in his presence I hope to claim my acquaintance with his lovely 
daughter." 

Hel^n blushed at this compliment. It was not more than any 
man in his situation might have said, but it confused her, and hardly 
knowing what she said, she answered : " Heaven alone knows when 
that will be, for where will my outlawed parent find a refuge ? none 
wiU dare yield rights to him, who hes under the interdict of Ed- 
ward." 

"Fear not, lady !" replied he, " the sword is now raised in Scot- 

G 
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land that cannot be laid down till it is broken or has conquered. All 
have suffered hj Edward ; the powerful, banished into other oonn- 
tries or assassinated at home, that their wealth might reward foreign 
mercenaries; the poor, driven into the waste, that the meanest 
Southron might share the spoil. Such has been the wide devasta- 
tion. Where all have suffered all must be ready to revenge. And 
when a whole people take up arms in defence of their rights, and of 
all that is dear to fathers, sons, and husbands, what force of their 
violators can repel them ?" 

" So I felt," returned Helen, feeling the glow of enthusiasm re- 
kindling in her breast ; " while I had not yet seen the horrors of the 
contest. While my father commanded in Bothwell castle, and was 
oaUing out his men by hundreds to send as auxiliaries to the patriot 
chief, who struck the first blow for Scotland ; I too felt nothing but 
the inspiration which led them on, and saw nothing but the victory 
which must crown determined valour in a just cause. But now, 
when all who my father commanded are slain or carried away by 
the enemy ,* when he is himself a prisoner, and awaiting the sentence 
of the tyrant he has opposed ; when the gallant Wallace, instead of 
being able to hasten to his rescue^ is hemmed in between unnum- 
bered hosts ; — hope almost dies within me, and I fear that whoever 
may be fated to free Scotland, my beloved father, and those belong- 
ing to him, are first to be made a sacrifice." 

She turned pale as she spoke ; and the stranger, compassionating 
the emotion which she prevented flowing from her eyes, resumed i 
** No, Lady, if there be that virtue in Scotland, which can alone de- 
serve freedom, it will be achieved j I am an inconsiderable man, but 
relying on the God of justice, I promise you your father's liberty ; 
and let his freedom be a pledge to you for that of your countrv. I 
now go to rouse a few brave spirits to arms. — Remember, the battle 
is not to the strong, nor victory with a multitude of hosts ! the ban- 
ner of Saint Andrew was once held out from the heavens over a 
little army of Scots while they discomfited thousands. — The ;»me 
holy arm leads me :— and if need be, I despair not to see it again, 
like the pillar of firo before the Israelites, consuming the enemies of 
libertjr even in the fulness of their might." 

While he yet spoke, the hermit re-entered from the inner cell, 
leading in a youth, who, apparently weak, leaned on him for support. 
On signt of the knight, who held out his hand to him, he dropped 
on Mb knees and kissing it, burst into tears. ^' Do you then leave 
me ?" cried he, in a hardly articulate voice ; " am I not to serve my 
preserver?" 

Helen rose in undescribable agitation,.there was something in th<9 
feeling of the boy that was infectious ; and while her own heart 
beat violently, she looked first in his emaciated figure, and then at 
the noble contour of the knight, every where God had seemed to have 
tet his sealy to form a peiSect image of his own divinity. His 
beaming eyes seemed the very fountains of consolation ; ms cheek 
was bright with generous emotions ; and turning his look from the 
suppliant bojr to Helen, she advanced a few paces towards him. 

'' Rise," said he to the youth, '* and bejiold in this lady the object 
of the service to which I appoint you. — ^You will soon, I hope be 
sufficiently recovered to attend upon her wishes as you would upon 
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miue. — ^Be her Bervant and her guard. And when we meet again, 
as she will then be under the protection of her father, if you do 
not prefer so gentle a service before the rougher one of war, I wiU 
resume yon to myself." 

The young man who had obeyed the knight and risen, bowed res- 
pectfully, acquiesced in his new commission, and Helen uttering 
some incoherent words of thanks, to hide her increasing agitation, 
turned away. The hermit exclaimed, '^ again, my son, I beseech 
HeaTen to bless thee !" " — and may its guardian care protect all 
here !" returned the knight. Helen looked up to bid him a last fare- 
well — but he was gone. The hermit had left the cell with him, and 
Bbe found herself alone ; for the youth had aJiso disappeared into the 
inner caTe. She threw herself down before the altar, and giving 
way to a burst of tears, folded her hands over her breast, and in- 
wardly imjdored heaven to protect the knight's life ; and to grant by 
bit means, safety to Wallace, and freedom to her father. 

As she prayed her agitation subsided : and a holy confidence ele- 
Tattng her mmd she remained in an ecstacy of hope and heav^y 
assuranee, till a solemn voice from behind, aroused her from this 
liappY trance. 

*' Blessed are they which put their trust in God !" 

She started up, and perceived the hermit, who on entering had 
observed her devout position, and a spontaneous benediction broke 
fromhislipa. — " Daughter," said he, leading her to a seat ; '' this hero 
will prevail : for the power before whose altar you have just knelt, 
lias declarea, mjy might is with them who obey my laws and put their 
trust inmef You speak highly of the young and valiant Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace, but I cannot conceive that he can be better formed for 
great and heroic deeds than this chief. Suppose them then to be 
equal : when they have met with two such leaders, what may not a 
few patriotic hearts effect !' ' 

Helen sympathised with the cheering prognostications of the her- 
mit ; and wishing to learn who this rival of the character of Wal- 
lace was ; a character she had contemplated with admiration, and 
almost believed it to be unparalleled : she asked with a blush, not 
doubting the hermit could inform her, the name of the knight who 
had undertaking so hazardous an entenprise for her. 



CHAPTER XYL 

"I KBTOvr not," returned the hermit : " I never saw your gallant 
deliverer before yesterday morning. At the hour of my matin ori- 
sons I was adonng the G-iver of Light at the entrance of my cell, 
when of a sudden I heard a noise, and the moment after I saw a 
deer rush down the precipice and fall headlong. As he lay strug- 
glhig amongst the stones, I had just observed that an arrow stuck m 
his side, when a shout issued from the rocks above, and looking up, 
I behdd a young wairior with his bow in his hand, leaping from 
cliff to diff, tall springing from a high projection on the right, he 
lit at once at the head of the wounded deer. 

" Seeing by his bonnet and flowing plaid that he was a Soot, I 
emei^ged &om the recess that concealed me, and addressed him with 
the benediction of the morning. Soon aiter, hia followers, who 
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tirere not so agfle as their leader, appeared, and with a few 
strokes of their broad swords slew the panting animal. The ctdei 
left them to dress it for their own refreshment ; and, onmjinYitation, 
entered the cell to share with me a hermit's fare. 

" I told him who I was, and what had driven me to this sednaon. 
In return, I learnt from him that it was his design to stimulate 
the surrounding chiefs to some exertions for their suffering country ; 
but his name he declined revealing to me ; it was necessary, he said, 
to conceal it for tiie sake of those to whom he should apply, and who 
might fear to take up arms. By his remaining unknown, they would 
escape the suspicion of even bemg asked. His zeal for Scotland had 
already made himself an outlaw. When he told me these particu- 
lars, I imparted to him my doubts of the possibility of any single 
individual being able to arouse the slumbering courage of our coun- 
try J but his language soon fOled me with other thoughts. The ar- 
guments he meant to use were few and conclusive. He set before 
me the perfidy of king Edward, who, beingthe son of our late 
monarch Alexander's sworn brother, the good Henry, and deemed a 
prince of high honour, was chosen umpire in the cause of Bruce and 
BalioL Edward accepted the task in the character of a friend to 
Scotland j but no sooner was he advanced into the heart of our 
kingdom at the head of a large army, which he had treacherously 
introduced as a mere appendage of state, than he declared the act of 
judgment was his right as liege lord of the reahn. This falsehood, 
which the testimony of men and our records disproved at the outset, 
was not his only baseness ; he bought the conscience of Baliol, and 
adjudged to him the throne. That recreant prince acknowledged 
him for his master ; and in the degrading ceremony of the homage 
he was followed by almost all the Scottish lords then on the borders. 
But this vile yielding did not purchase them peace : Edward de- 
manded oppressive services from the king ; and the castles of the 
nobility to be resigned to English governors. These requisitions 
being remonstrate against by a few of our boldest chiefs, among 
whom your illustrious father, gentle lady, stood the most conspicu- 
ous ; the tyrant repeated them with additional demands, and prepar- 
ed to resent the appeal on the whole nation. 

" Three months have hardly elapsed since the fatal battle of Dun- 
bar : our nobles, indignant at the accumulated outrages committed 
on their passive monarch, arose to assert their rights ; but being 
defeated on that desperately-fought field, Baliol was taken, and 
themselves obliged again to swear fealty to their enemy. Then came 
the seizure of the treasures of our monasteries, the burning of the 
national records, the sequestration of our property, the banieuament of 
our chiefs, the violation of our women, and the slavery or murder of 
our poor people groaning under the yoke. ^ The storm of desolation 
thus raging over our country, how (cried the young warrior to me) 
can any of her sons shrink m>m the glory of again attempting her 
restoration !' He then informed me that Earl de Warenne, whom Ed- 
ward had left Lord Warden of Scotland, was ill, and had retired to 
liondcm ; leaving Aymer de Valence as his deputy in ttib kingdom. 
To this new tyra nt, De Warenne has lately sent a host of mercena- 
ries, drawn from Wales and the continental provinces, to hold the 
south of Scotland in subjection, and to reinforce Cressingham and 
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Ormsby, who ooinmand northwazd from Stirling to the eztremest 
point of Sutherland. 

*' With these representations of the conduct of our oppressors, the 
brave knight demonstrated the facility with which the invaders, 
drunk with power, and gorged with rc^me, could be vanquished by 
a resolute and hardj people. The abs^ce of Edward, who is now in 
Flanders, increases the probability of success. The knight's design is 
to infuse his own spirit mto the bosoms of the chiefs of the numerous 
dans in his part of the kingdom. By their assistance to seize the 
fortresses in the lowlands : and so form a strong chain of repulsion 
against the admission of iresh troops ^m England. Then while 
o&er ehiefe, (to whom he also means to apply) rise in the highlands, 
the Southron garrisons there, being unsupported by supplies, must 
become an easy prey, and would yield men of consequence, to be ex* 
(dianged for our countrymen who are now prisoners in England. He 
wished to be furnished at present with troops merely enough to take 
some castle of power sufficient to give confidence to his friends. On 
his becoming master of such a plaice, it should be the signal for all 
to declare themsdves ; and rising at once, overwhelm Edward's gar< 
risen in every part of Scotland. 

'* This is tne knight's plan, and I hope for your sake, as well as 
lor that of the cause, that the first fortress he gains may be 
that of Dumbarton ; it has always been considered the key of the 
country." 

" May heaven grant it, holy father,'* returned Helen,. " and who- 
ever this knight may be, may the blessed Saint Andrew at all times 
guide his arms I" 

" I dare not guess who he is," replied the hermit, '^ as he thinks 
fit to conceal himself ; but if I dare breathe a thought on the sub- 
ject, it is that that noble brow was formed some day to wear a 
crown." 

•* What," said Helen, starting, " you think that this knight is the 
royal Bruce ?" 

** I am at a loss what to think," replied the hermit, " he has a 
most princely air ; and there is such an overwhelming of soul toward 
his country when he speaks of it, that such love can alone spring 
from the royal heart which was created to foster and bless it." 

" But is he not too young," inquired Helen, " to be either of the 
Bmces ? I have heard my father say that Bruce, Lord of Annandale, 
the opponent of Baliol for the crown, was much his senior ; and that 
his son, the Earl of Carrick, must be now fifty years of age. This . 
knight, if I am any judge of looks, cannot be twenty-five." 

" Tme," answered the hermit j " and yet he m^ be a Bruce : for 
it is neither of the two you have mentioned that I mean ; but the 
grandson of the one, and the son of the other. You may see by this 
silver beard, lady, that the winter of my life is far spent. The elder 
Bruce, Robert, Lord of Annandale, was my contemporary ; we were 
boys together, and educated at the same college of Icofmkill. He 
was brave, and passed his manhood in visiting different courts ; and 
at last mflrrjring a lady of the princely house of Clare, took her to 
France, and there left his only son to be brought up under the eye of 
the renowned Saint Lewis. Young Brlice took the cross while quite 
s youth, and carrying the banner of the holy king of France to the 
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plainB of Patestme, ooYered himself with immortal glory. One day, 
m scaling the walls of a Saracen fortress, by an extraordinary act of 
▼alonr, 1^ lescned the person of Prince Edward of E^land. The 
honible tyrant who now tramples on all laws human and diyine, was 
then in the bloom of youth, def^iding the cause of Qtristianity. 
Think on that, sweet leuly , and marvel at the changing power of am- 
otion I 

*' From that hour a strict secret friendship snbedsted between the 
two young crusaders ; and when Edward returned to England and 
mounted the throne, as he was then the ally of Scotland, the Earl of 
Annandale, to please his wife and hds son, took up his residence at 
the English court. When the male issue of David failed in the un- 
timely deatii of our Alexander TTT. then came the contention be- 
tween Bruce and Baliol for the vacant erown. Our most venerable 
chiefs, the guardians of our laws, and the witnesses of the parlia- 
mentuy settl^nent which had been made cm the house of Bruce 
during the reign of the late king, all declared for Lord Annandale, 
He was not co^y the nearest mcJe heir in propinquity of blood, but 
experienced years and hiff known virtues, made aU eager to place him 
on the throne. 

'* Meanwhile Edward, forgetting friendship to his friend, and 
fidelity to a faithful ally, was undermining the interest of Bruce and 
the peace of the kingdom. — Inferior rivals to our favourite prince 
were soon discountenanced : but by covert ways, with bribes and 
promises, the king of England raised such an opposition on the side 
of Baliol as seemed to threat^i a civil war. Bruce, secure in his 
right, and averse to plunge his country in blood, easily fell in with a 
proposal that was insidiously hinted by one of Edward's creatures ; 
to require that monarch to be umpire between him and Baliol. Then 
it was that Edward, after receiving the requisition a» an hcmour con- 
ferred on him, declared it to be bis right as supreme Lord of Scot- 
land. The Earl of Annandale refused to acknowledge this assump- 
tion. Baliol bowed to it ; and for such obedience the unrighteous 
judge gave him the crown. On this base decision, Bruce absolutely 
lef^ed to acknowledge its justice ; and leaving the scene of action 
to avoid tiie power of the king who had betrayed his rights, and the 
jealousy of the other who had usurped them, he went over seas to 
join hb son, who happened then to be at Paris. But alas, even that 
comfort was denied him, for he died <m the road of a broken 
heart. 

" When his son Bobert (who was Earl of Carrick in right of his 
wife) returned to Britain, he, like his father, disdained to acknow- 
ledge Baliol as king ; and being more incensed at his successful rival, 
tlum at the tresucherj of his false friend Edward, he believed his 
glossing speeches ; and by what infatuation I cannot tell, established 
his residence at that monarch's court. This forgetfuhiess of his 
royal blood and of the independency of Scotland, has neariy oblite- 
rated him from every Scottish heart ; for when we look at Bruce 
the courtier, we cease to remember Bruce the descendant of Saint 
David Bruce, the valiant knight of the cross, whobledfor true liberty 
before the walls of Jerusalem. 

" His eldest son may be now about the i^ of the young knight 
who has just left us. And when I look on his royal pcui;, and listen 
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to the patriotic feryoar of his souli I oannot but think that the spirit 
of his noble grandfather has revii^ in his breast ; and that leaving 
his indolent father to the vassal luxuries of Edward's palace, he 
is come hither in secret, to arouse ScoUand and to assert his 
claim." 

" It is reiT likely," rejoined Helen, deepljr sighing ; " and may hea- 
ven reward his virtues with the crown of ms ancestors !" 

" Amen," replied the hermit ; " and to that end shall my hands 
be lifted up in prayer day and night. May I, oh gracious power !" 
cried he, looking upwards and pressing the cross to his breast, ^^ live 
bat to see the hero victorious, and Scotland free : and then let thy 
servant depart in peace, since mine eyes will have seen her sal- 
vatiMi!'* 

'* Her salvation, father ?" said Helen, timidly, *^ is not thattoo sa- 
cied a word to apply to anything, however dear, that relates to 
earth?" 

She blushed as she spoke, and casting her eyes to the ground, 
fearful of having too daringly objected, awaited with anxiety Ms 
answer. The hermit observed her attentively, and with a smile of 
holy benignity, replied, " Earth and heaven are the work of one 
Oreatcv. He careth alike for angel and for man ; and therefore no- 
thing that he has made is too mean to be objects of his salvation. 
The word is comprehensive : in one sense it might signify our re* 
depaption from sm and death by the coming of we LoiS of Life into 
this world ; and in anoth^, it intimates the different means b^ 
whi(^ Providence decrees the ultimate happiness of men. Happi* 
ness can only be found in virtue ; and virtue pannot exist without 
liberty. Hence, when Scotland is again made free, the bonds of 
the tyrant who corrupts her principles with temptations, or compels 
her to iniquity by threats, are broken. Again the honest peasant 
may cultivate his lands in security ; the liberal hand feed the hun- 
gry; and industry spread smiling plenty through all her ranks. 
Every man to whom his Maker hath given talents, let them be one 
or five, may apply them to their use ; and by eating the peaceful 
bread of labour, rear numerous families to virtuous action and the 
true worship of GKkL The nobles, meanwhile, looking alone to the 
legislation of Heaven and to the laws of Scotland, which alike de- 
mand justice and mercy from all, will love the fathers of their coun- 
try, teaching her brave sons that the only homage which does not 
debase a man, is that which he pays to virtue, 

" This it is to be free, this it is to be virtuous, this it is to be hap- 
py, this it is to live the life of righteousness, and to die in the hope 
of inmiortal glory ! say then, dear daughter, if, in praying for the 
liberty of Scotland, I said too much in calling it her salvation ? 

"Forgive me, father I" cried Helen, overcome with shwne at 
having questioned him. 

" Forgive yon what ?'* returned he, " you have not offended me. 
I rather love the holy zeal which is jealous of allowing objects dear 
even to your wishes, to encroach on the sanctuary of Heaven. Be 
€yer thus, meek child of the church, and no human idol not even a 
king at vour feet, will be able to usurp that part of your virgin 
heart which belongs to God." 

Helen blushed — " My heart, reverend father," returned she, *• has 
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but one wish-^the liberty of Scotland ; and with that, the safety of 
my father and his brave deliyerers." 

" Sir WiUiam Wallace, I never have seen," rejoined the hermit, 
'* but when he was quite a youth, I heard of his graceful victories 
in the mimic war of the jousts which were celebrated at Berwick in 
honour of Edward, when that tyrant first marched into this country 
under the mask of friendship. From what you have said, I do not 
doubt his being a worthy coadjutor of Bruce, However, dear daugh- 
ter, as it is only a suspicion of ours that the knight is this young 
prince, we must not, for his safety and for the sake of the cause, 
let the name escape our lips. No, not even to your relations when 
you rejoin them, nor to the youth whom his humanity pot under my 
protection. Till he reve^ his own secret, for us to divulge it would 
be folly and dishonour." 

Helen bowed acquiescence to this ; and the hermit proooeded to 
inform her who the youth was, whom the stranger left to be her 
page. '^ After the knight and his men quitted me, he fell in with 
this poor boy, lying wounded amongst the weeds of his ravaged cot. 
The child's tender years, not being, as you see, fifteen, had no 
effect on the obdurate hearts of our enemies. He only lifted his 
arm to defend his sister from their violence, and they laid him sense- 
less at their feet. When he awoke to recollection, the hut was 
stripped of its humble furniture, and his sister carried off. He 
crawled out of the door in quest of his wounded parent, but weak- 
ness prevented him going further. There he lay under the dews of 
night, and most pro^bly would have perished &om cold and famine, 
had not Heav^a sent the knight to his assistance. Our young war* 
rior immediately retraced his steps and brought the youth to me ; 
promising to call at my cell on his return from his present enterprise, 
and take my charge with him to be his page. He then left us, but 
soon he appeared with you — showing, in the strongest language, 
that he who in spite of every danger, succours the sons and daugh- 
ters of violated Scotland, is proclaimed by the spirit of Heaven, to 
be her future deliverer and king." 

As he ended speaking, he rose, and taking Helen by the hand, led 
her into a small recess, formed by an inner excavation in the nxdc, 
where a bed of dried leaves, covered with a grey coverlid, lay on the 
ground. " Here, gentle lady," said he, " I leave you to repose. In 
the evening I expect a lay brother from Saint Oran's monastery, 
who generally comes every Sabbath eve, to commune with me : him 
vou may send on any embassy to Alloa, and before he returns, I 
nope that Walter Hay will be sufficiently restoired to accompany you 
to your friends. At present may gentlest seraphs guaid your slum- 
bers/" 

Helen, fatigued in spirit and in body, thanked the good hermit 
for his carefulness, and bowing to her blessing, he quitted the apart- 
ment, and left her to repose. 

CHAPTEB XVn. 

f?^^^^D by Ker, Murray led his followers over the Lanark hills by 
Q ^ ^ost untrodden wilas, and therefore avoided even the sight of a 
'' ^bro» soldier. 
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Cheered by so favourable a oommenoement of their expedition, 
thej felt no dismay when, at the gloom of eyenlng, Ker descried a 
body of armed men at a distance, sitting round a nre. They were 
stationed at the foot of a beetling rock which guards the western 
entrance at Gartlane craigs. Murray ordered hu men to fall back 
amongst the bushes ; and making the sign (concerted in case of such 
a dilemma,) they struck their iron crows into the interstices of the 
diff, and catching at the branches which grew out of its precipitous 
ndei with much labour and in perfect silence they gained the sum- 
mit. lliat effected, they pursued their way with the same caution, 
till after a long march without encountering a human being, they 
came to the base of the huge rock which Wallace had made his for- 
tress. 

Ker, who expected to see it surrounded by an English army, was 
amazed to find a death-like solitude : in a low voice he said to Mur- 
ray, " The place is desoled ! mv brave friend has miraculously es- 
caped ; or, what is more probable, compelled by the extremity of 
his little garrison, has been obliged to surrender. 

" We \nll ascend and see,'^ was Murray's answer. 

Ker led round the rock to the most accessible point, and mounting 
by the projecting stones, with some difficultjr gained the top. 
Silence pervaded every part, and the rugged cavities at the summit, 
which had formed the temporary houses of his comrades, were lone- 
ly. On entering the recess where Wallace used to seek a few minutes 
sinmber, the moon, which shone full into the cave, discovered some- 
thing bnght Iving in a distant comer. Ker hastily approached it, 
recollecting what Wallace had told him, that if, during his absence, 
he could &a.d means of escape, he would leave some weapon as a 
sign. A dagger, if it were by the south point, where he must fight 
his wav through the valley ; and an arrow, if it were by the north ; 
as he should then seek an asylum for his exhausted followers in the 
wilds of Glenfinlass. 

It was the iron head of an arrow which the moon had silvered, and 
Ker catching it up, with a gladdened countenance exclaimed, " He 
is safe ! this leads us to Glenfinlass." He then explained to Mur- 
ray what had been the arrangement of Wallace respecting this sign, 
and without hesitation they decided to follow him. 

Turning toward the northern part of the cliff, they came to a spot 
which had been under the strongest guard of the enemy, but now 
like the rest was deserted. A narrow winding path led from this 
rocky platform, to a fall of water which rushed impetuoualy by the 
mouth of a large cavern. After they had descended the maincraig, 
th^ clambered over the top of the cave, -and entering upon another 
steep of rugged Mils, commenced a rapid march. 

Traversing the lower part of Stirlingshire, they crossed Graham's 
Dyke ; and pursuing their course westward, left Stirling castle far to 
the right. They ascended the Oichel hills, and proceeding along the 
woodwl heights which overhang the banks of Teith, forded the river, 
and entered at once into the broad valley which opened to them a 
distant view of Ben Lomond and Ben Lidi. 

" There," exclaimed Ker, extending his hand toward the cloud- 
capped lidi, " beneath the shadow of that mountain, we shall find 
the light of Scotland, our dear master-in-amia I" 
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At this intilnation the wearied Murrays — ^like seamen long haras- 
sed on a tempestuous ocean, at sight of a port— uttered a uiout of 
joy ; and hastening forward with renovated strength, met a foaming 
river roaring in their path. Despising sJl obstacles, they rushed in, 
and buffetting the waves, soon found a firm footing on the opposite 
shore. The sun shone chterily above their heads, and Ulummating 
the ffldes of the mountains hung their umbrageous defiles with dewy 
splendour. Ben Lidi, the standard of their hope, seemed to wave 
them on, as the white clouds streamed from its summit, and rolling 
down its dark sides, floated in strange visionary shapes over the lakes 
beneath. 

When the little troop halted on theshoreof Loch Vanachoir, the mist 
which lingered on the brow of lidi slowly descended into the valley, 
covering the mouth of the pass that led from the Loch, seemed to 
shut them at once between the mountain and that world of waters. 
Ker, who had never been in these tracks before, wondered at their 
subUmity, and became alarmed lest they should lose their way amid 
their inmiite rovings ; but Murray, who remembered having explored 
them with his father in his way to Argyleshire, led forward through 
a steep, rough road, on the side of the mountain. As they clung by 
the slippery rocks which overhung the lake, the mist dissolved into 
a heavy shower j and, by degrees, clearing away, discovered the shin- 
ing heads of Ben Lomond and Ben Chochan. 

They now entered a winding labyrinth of craigs, and passing cm- 
ward, gradually descended, amid pouring torrents and gaping chasms, 
overlaoed with branching trees, tUl the augmented roar of waters in- 
timated to Murray they drew near the great fall of Glenfinlass. The 
river, though rushing on its course with the noise of thunder, was 
scarcely discerned tlm>ugh the thick forest which groaned over its 
waves. Here towered a host of stately pines ; and there the lofty 
beeches, birches, and mountain oak, bending over the flood, inter- 
wove their giant arms, and formed an arch so impenetrable, that 
while the sun brightened the tops of the mountains, all beneath lay 
in deepest midnight. 

The awful entrance to this sublime valley struck the whole party 
with a feeling that made them pause. It seemed as if to these sa- 
cred solitudes, hidden in the very bosom of Scotland, no hostile foot 
dared intrude. Murray looked at Ker : — 

" We go, my friend, to arouse the genius of these wilds. Here 
are the native fastnesses of Scotland! and from this pass the 
spirit wUl issue that is to bid her enslaved sons and daugnters be 
free." 

They entered, and with beating hearts pursued their way along 
the western border of Loch Lubnaig, till the royal heights of Craig- 
nacoheilg showed their summits, covered with heath and many an 
ivied turret. — The forest, stretelung far over the valley, lost its high 
trees in the shadows of the surrounding mountains, and told them 
th^ were now in the centre of Glenflnlass. 

^er put his bugle to his lips and sounded the pibroch of EUenOie. 
A thousand echoes returned the notes ; and after a pause, which al- 
lowed the last response to die awav, the air was answered by a 
horn from the heights of Ch^gnacoheilg. At the same moment an 
armed man appeared on the rock, leaning forwards. Ker drew near, 
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and taking off Mb bonnet, called alond, ** Stephen ! It is William 
Ker who speaks. I come with the Lord Andi«w Murray, of Both- 
weQ, to the soppnrt of our commander, Sir William Wallace." 

At these words Stephen placed a bugle to his month, and in a few 
minutes the rock was covered with the members of its little garrison. 
Women and children appeared, shouting with joj ; and then descend- 
ing the side next the glen, hastened to bid theur comrades welcome. 
One advanced towards Murray, who instantly recognized him to be 
Sir Boger Kirkpatrick, of Torthorald. The cmefs saluted each oth^, 
end Lord Andrew pointed to his men. ^* I have brought," said he, 
" these few brave lellowB to the aid of Sir William Wallace. Poor 
as is my offeonng, I am impatient to express my gratitude for the 
blessing he preserved to me ; the life of my nnde Mar." 

Kirlipatrick's answer disappointed the eager spirit of the young 
warrior, *' I am sorry, brave Murray, that you have no better knighb 
to receive you than myself. I, and the gidlant chief, have not yet 
met ; but I am in arms for him, and the hour of retxibution for my 
injuries, as well as for his, is at hand." 

" But where is Sir William Wallace ?" demanded Murray. 

" Gone towards the Forth, to rouse that part of sleeping Scotland. 
If all he meet have my spirit, they will not require a second caUL 
Now is the time to aim the blow ; and thanks to the accident which 
brought me the welcome news, that an arm was raised that would 
strike it home." 

As he spoke he led Murray to the cMSa which crown the summit 
of Oaignaooheilg ; and, conducting him into the lower apartment of 
a tower, which had once been a favourite hunting lodge of the great 
ViTig Fergte, he wdcomed him a second time. *^This," said he ** is 
the far-famed lodge of the three kings ; here did our heroic Fei^us, 
attended by his royal allies, Durstus the Pict and Dionethus the Bri- 
ton, reside during their huntings at Glenfinlasa. And here, eight 
hundred years ago, did the same glorious prince form plans which 
saved his kingdom from a foreign yoke I On the same spot we will 
lay ours ; and in their completion, rescue Scotland from a tyranny 
more intolerable than that which menaced him. Yes, Murray, there 
is not a stone in this building that has not a voice, which calls aloud 
to us to draw the sword, and free the people for whom that illustri- 
ous monarch so often shed his blood." 

" And by the ghost of that same Fergus, I swear," exclaimed Mur- 
ray, " that my honest claymore shall never shroud its head wMle an 
Invader be left alive ia Scotland." 

Kirkpatrick caught him in his arms : " Brave son of the noble 
Bothwell, thou art after miue own heart ! The blow which the das- 
tard Cressingham durst aim at a Scottish chief, still smarts upon my 
cheek; and rivers of his countrymen's blood shall wash out the 
stain. After I had been persuaded by his serpent eloquence to swear 
fealtjr to Edward, on the defeat at Dunbar, I vainly thought that 
Scotland had only changed a weak and unfortunate prince for a wise 
and victorious king ; but when, in the courts of Stirling, I heeud 
Oessingham propose to the barons north of the dyke that they should 
give their strongest castles into English hands ; when I opposed the 
measure with all the indignation of a Scot who saw himself betrayed, 
he first tried to overturn my arguments ; and, finding that impossible. 
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as I repeated them with redoabled foroe, he struck me ! Powers of 
«arth and heaven, what was then the tempest of my soul ! I drew 
my sword, and would have laid him dead at my feet, had not my ob- 
sequions conntrymen held my arm, and dragged me from the apart- 
ment. 

" Covered with dishonom- by a blow I could not avenge, I fled to my 
brother-in-law, Sir John Scott, of Loch Doine. With him I buried 
my injury from the world, but it lived in my heart ; it haunted me 
day and night, calling for revenge. 

" In such an hour how did I receive the tidings that Sir William 
Wallace was in arms against the tyrant ! It was the voice of retri- 
bution calling me to peace of min<l Even my bedridden kinsman 
partook of my emotions ; and, with his zealous concurrence, I led 
a band of his hardiest clansmen to reinforce the brave men of Lan- 
ark on this rock. 

" Two days I have now been here, awaiting in anxious impatience 
the arrival of Wallace. Oh ! we will mingle our injured souls toge- 
ther, and at that moment set forth to Stirling, and there, in the very 
heart of his den, sacrifice the tiger Oressingham to the fate he 
merits." 

" But what, my brave friend," asked Murray, " are the forces you 
deem sufficient for so great an enterprise ? How many fighting men 
remain of Wallace's own company besides your own ?" 

" About a hundred," replied Kirkpatrick, " including yours." 

** Then how inadequate will be our own strength, to storm so for- 
midable a place as Stirling castle ! Having passed the Eubicon, we 
must go forward ; but resolution, not rashness, must be the principle 
of our proceedings. And my opinion is, that a few minor advan- 
tages obtained, our countrymen would flock to our standard, the 
enemy would be intimidated, and we should carry thousands instead 
of hundreds- before the walls of Stirling. To attempt it now would 
invite defeat, and pluck upon us the ruin of our project." 

** You are right, young man," cried Kirkpatrick, " my grey head, 
forgetting its experience, and rendered impetuous by insult, did not 
see the blind temerity of my scheme. I would rather for years 
watch the opportunity of taking a signal revenge than not accom- 
plish it at last. Oh ! I would rather waste all my life in these sol- 
itanr wilds, and know that at the dose of it I should see the blood 
of (^^ssingham on these hands, than live a prince and die unreveng- 
ed!" 

Stephen and Ker now entered : the latter paid his respects to Sir 
Boger, and the former informed Murray that, having disposed of his 
present followers with those who had arrived before, he was come 
to lead him to share some refreshment in the banquetting room of 
the tower. " What !" cried Muirav, full of amazement : " is it pos- 
fdble that my cousin Helen's troop have reached their destination ? 
None other belonging to BothweU castle had any chance of escap- 
ing their gaoler's hands." 

Kirkpatrick int^mpted Stephen's reply hv telling Murray that, 
while he and Eer were at t^e board, he would watch the arrival of 
certain expresses from two brave Dmmmonds, who were each to 
send him a hundred men. " So, my good Lord Andrew," cried he, 
striking him on the shoulder, ** shsJl the snow-ball gather that is to 
fall on Edward to his destruction!" 
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Mwcrskj approved his zeal ; and, bidding him a short adiea, followed 
Stephen and Eer into the hall. A haunch of venison of Glenfinlass 
smoked on the board ; the goblets of wine from the bounteous cel- 
lars of Sir John Scott brightened the hopes which glowed in every 
heart. 

While the 3roung chieftains were recruiting their exhausted 
strength, Stephen sat at the table to satisfy the anxiety of Murray, to 
know how the detachment from BothweU had come to Craignaco- 
hdlg ; and by what fortunate occurraioe, or signaJ act of bravery, 
Wallace could have escaped with his whole tram &om the foe-sur- 
rounded Oartlane craigs. 

" Heaven smiled upon us," replied Stephen. " The very evening 
of the day on which Eer left us there was a carousal in the English 
camp. We heard the sound of the song and of riot, and of many an 
insult cast upon our besieged selves. About an hour after sun-set, 
the noise sunk by degrees, and seamed to intimate that the revellers, 
overcome by excess, had fallen asleep. At this time, owing to the 
heat of the day, so great a vapour had been exhaled from the lake 
b^ieath, that the whole of the northern side of the fortress diff was 
covered with a mist so exceedingly tluck, we could not discern each 
other at a foot's distance. Now is the moment^ said our gallant lead- 
er. The enemy are atupified toith i/oine — the rock is clothed in a 
veil. It is the shield of Ghd that is held before us ! under its shsU 
ter let us pass from their hands I 

" He c€^ed us togeth^ ; and making the proper dispositions, com- 
manded the children and women on their lives to keep silence. He 
then led us to the top of the northern cliff : it overhung a cave, and 
also a strong guard of the enemy. By the assistance of a rope, held 
above by several men, our resolute chief, (twisting it round one arm 
to steady him, and with the other catching by the projecting stones 
of the precipice,) made his way down the rock, and was the first who 
descended. He stood at the bottom, enveloped in the cloud which 
shrouded the mountain, till all the men of the first division had 
cleared the height ; he then marshalled them with their pikes to- 
wards the foe, in case of an alarm. But aU remained quiet on that 
spot ; although the sounds of voices, both in song and laughter, in- 
timated that the utmost precaution was necessary, as a wakeful part 
of the enemy was not far distant. 

" Wallace re-ascended the rock half-way ; and receiving the child- 
ren with their trembling mothers lowered into his arms, he handed 
them to the old men, who carried them safely through the bushes 
which obscured the cave's mouth. The rest of our little garrison 
soon followed ; and our sentinels receiving the signal that all were 
safe, drew silently from their guard, and closed our march through 
the cavern. 

" This effected, we blocked up its mouth ; that, should our escape 
be discovered, the enemy might not find the direct road we had 
taken. 

" We pursued our course without stop or stay till we reached the 
hospitable valleys of Stirlingshire. Here some kind shepherds gave 
the women and children temporary shelter ; and Wallace, seeing that 
if anything were to be done for Scotland, he must swell his host, 
and put the party under my guidance ; giving me orders, that when 
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they were rested, I should inazch them to Qlenfinlass : there to await 
his return. Selecting ten men ; with that small band he tamed to- 
wards the Forth, hoping to meet some yaliant friends in that part 
of the country, ready to embrace her cause. 

" He had hardly been an hour departed, when Dugald observed a 
piTOceBsion of monks descending the opposite mountain. They drew 
near, and halted in the glen. A crowd of women from the neigh- 
bouring hills had follow^ the train, and were now gathered round a 
bier which the monks had set down. I know not by what happy 
fortune I came dose to the leader of the procession, but he saw some- 
thing in my old rough features that declared me to be an honest 
Scot. * Fnend,* whispered he, * for charity conduct us to some safe 
place where we may withdraw this bier from the sacrilegious eye of 
curiosity.' 

" I made no hesitation ; but desired the train to follow me into a 
byre belonging to the good shepherd who was my host. On this 
motion, the common people went away ; and the monks entered the 
idace. 

" When the travellers threw up their hoods, which as mourners 
they had worn over their faces, I could not help exclaiming — * Alas, 
for the glory of Scotland, that this goodly group of stout young 
men, ratiier wore the helmet than the cowlV — * How!' (asked their 
principal, who did not appear to have seen thirty years ;) Do we not 
pray for the glory of Sootiand ? Such is our weapon.* * True (I re- 
pUed,) but while Moses prayed, Joshua fought. God gives the means 
of ^lory that thejr should be used.' * But for what, old veteran, 
(said the monk with a penetrating look) should we exchange our 
cowl for the helmet ; knowest thou anything of the Joshua that 
would lead us to the field ?' There was something in the young 
priest's eyes that seemed to oonlaradict Ms pacific words : they flash- 
ed an impetuous fire. My reply was short : * Are you a Scot ?' * I 
am, in sord and arms.* ' Then knowest thou not the chief of Ellers- 
lie r As I spoke, for I stood close to the bier, I perceived the pall 
shake. The monk answered my last question with an exclamation . 
— * You mean Sir William Wallace I' 

" * Yes!' I replied- The bier shook more violently at these words, 
and, with my hair bristling from my head, I saw the pall hastily 
thrown off, and a beautiful youth in a shroud start from it. crying 
aloud, * Then is our pilgrimage at an end ! Lead us to him I' 

" The monk perceived my terror, and hastily exclaimed, ' Fear 
not I he is alive — and seeks Sir William Wallace. His pretended 
death was a stratagem to ensure our passage through the English 
army ; for we are soldiers like yourself.'^ As he spoke he opened his 
grev habit, and shewed me the mailed tartans beneath." 

"What, then !" interrupted Murray, "these monks were iny faith* 
ful clansmen 7*^ 

" The same," replied Stephen; "I assured them they might now 
resume their own characters ; for all who inhabited the valley we 
were then in, were true, though poor and aged Scots. The young 
had long been drafted by Edward's agents to fight his battles 
abroad." 

" Ah ! (interrupted the shrouded youth) are we a people that can 
die for the honour of this usurper, and are we ignorant how to do it 
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for our country ? Lead ub, soldier of Wallace (cried he, stepping^ re- 
solutely on the gioond) l&Eid us to your brave master ; and tell him 
that a few determined men are come to shed their blood for him and 
Scotland." 

"This astonishing youth (for he did not appear to be more than 
fifteen), stood before me in his robes of death like the spirit of some 
bright-haired son of Fingal : I looked on him with admiration ; and 
explaining our situation, told him whither Wallace was gone ; and 
of our destination to await him in the forest of Glenfinlass. 

'* While your brave clansmen were refreshing themselves, we learnt 
from Kenneth their conductor that the troop left Bothwell under an 
expectation of your soon following them. They had not proceeded 
far, before their scouts perceived the outposts of the English which 
sunounded Oartlane craigs : to avoid this danger they took a cir- 
cuitous path, in the hopes of finding some unguarded entrance. 
They reached the convent of St. Golumba, at the western side of the 
craigs. Kenneth knew the abbot ; and entering it under covert of 
the night, obtained permission for his men to rest there. The youth, 
now their companion, was a student in the church. He had been 
sent thither by his mother, a pious lady, in the hope that, as he is 
of a vexy genUe nature, he would attach himself to the gentle ton- 
sure. But courage often springs with most strength in the softest 
frames. 

" The moment this youth discovered our errand, he tried every 
persuasion to prevail on the abbot to permit him to accompany us. 
But his entreaties were vain, till wrought up to vehement anger he 
threat^ied, that if he were prevented joining Sir William Wallace, 
he would take the earliest opportunity to escape, and commit him- 
sedf to the peril of the English pikes. 

*' Seeing him determined, the abbot granted his wish : — and then 
it was, (said Kenneth) that the youth seemed inspired. It was no 
longer an enthusiastic boy we saw before us, but an angel, gifted 
witi^ wisdom to direct, and enterprise to lead us. It was he propos- 
ed disguising ourselves as a funeral procession ; and while he paint- 
ed his blooming countenance of a death-Uke paleness, and stretched 
himself on the bier ; the abbot sent to the English army to request 
permission for a party of monks to cross the craigs to the cave of St. 
Columba in Stirlingshire, whither they carried a dead brother to be 
entombed. Our young leader hoped we might thus find an oppor- 
tunity to apprise Wallace we were friends, and ready to reinforce his 
exhausted garrison. 

** On our entrance into the passes of the craigs, (continued Ken- 
neth) the English commander mentioned the fate of Bothwell, and 
the captivity of Lord Mar ; and with very little courtesy to sons of 
the church, ordered the bier to be opened, to see whether it did real- 
ly contain a corpse, or provisions for our besieged countrymen. We 
had certainly expected this investigation ; else we might as well 
have wrapped the trunk of a tree in the shroud we carried, as a hu- 
man being. We knew that the superstitious hatred of the South- 
rons would not allow them to touch a Scottish corpse, and therefore 
we feared no detection from the eyes' examination alone. This cere- 
mony once over, we expected to have passed on without farther 
notice ; and in that case the youth would have left his pall, and per- 
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formed the remainder of his jomney in a similar disgoifie with the 
rest. Bat the strict watch of on English guaxd confined him wholly 
to the bier. In hopes of at last evading his yigilance^ on pretence 
of a vow of the deceased, that his bearers should perform a pilgrim* 
age throaghout the craigs, we trayersed them in every direction : 
and) I make no doubt, would have finally wearied out our guard, and 
gained our point, had not the circumstance transpired of Wallace's 
escape. 

" How he had effected it, his enemies could not guess. Not a 
man of the besiegers was missing from his post ; and not an avenue 
appeared b^ which they could trace his flight ; but gone he was, 
and with him his whole train. On this disappointment the South- 
rons retired to Glasgow to their commander-in-chief, to give as good 
an account as they could^ of so disgraceful a termination of tti&x 
siege. Dismayed at this mtelligence, the guard hurried us into Stir- 
lingshire, and left us at the oth^ side of the mountain. But even 
then we were not free to release our charge, for attracted W our pro- 
cession, the country people followed us into the valley. Had we not 
met with you, it was our young chiefs design to have thrown off 
our disguises in the first safe "place ; and dividing into small bands, 
have severally sought Sir "William Wallace." 

" But where," demanded Murraj, who had listened with astonish- 
ment to this recital, " where is this admirable youth ? Why, if Ken- 
neth has learnt I am arrived, does he not bring him to receive my 
thanks and friendship ?" 

" It is my fault," returned Stephen, " that Kenneth will not ap- 
proach you till your repast is over. I left him to see your followers 
properly refreshed. And for the youth, he seems timid of appearing 
before you. Even his name I cannot make known to you, till he 
reveals it himself ; none know him here by any other tnan that of 
Edwin. He has mentioned to-morrow morning for the interview." 

" I must submit to lus determination," replied Murray j " but I 
am at a loss to guess why so brave a creature should hesitate to meet 
me. I can only suppose he dislikes the idea of resigning the troop 
he has so well conducted ; and if so, I shall think it my duty to 
yield to him the command." 

" Indeed he richly deserves it," returned Stephen j "for the very 
soul of Wallace seemed transfused into his breast, as he cheered us 
through our long march from the valley of Glenfinlass. He played 
with the children, heartened up the women ; and when the men 
were weary and lagged by the way, he sat him down on the nearest 
stones, and sang to us legends of our ancestors till every nerve was 
braced with warlike emmation, and starting up, we proceeded on- 
ward with resolution and even gaiety. 

" When we arrived at Oraignacoheilg, as the women were in great 
want, I suddenly recollected that I had an old friend in the neigh- 
bourhood. When a boy I had been the playfellow of Sir John Scott, 
of Loch Doine ; and though I understood he was an invalid, I went 
to him : and while I told my tale, his brother-in-law, Sir Boger 
Kirkpatrick, who sat by his pillow, took fire at my description of 
the patriotic valour of my master, and declared his determination to 
accompany me to CraignacolMilg. Wh^i we joined the troop on 
the summit of the rocl^ he embraced them separately, hailing the 
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men as brethren and the women as sfstera ! He took the children in 
his arms, and while he held their hands in his, he said to their mo- 
thers, " Let not this hand be baptised till it has been bathed in the 
blood of the foe ; for mercy belongs not to the enemy who is now 
doomed to fall beneath our swords.*' 

" It is indeed a deadly contest," rejoined Murray, " for evil has 
been the example of that foe. How many innocent bosoms have 
their steels pierced ! How msmy helpless babes have their merciless 
hands dashed against the stones ! Oh I ruthless war ; even a soldier 
trembles to contemplate thy horrors !" 

" Only till he can avenge them !" cried a stem voice, entering the 
apartment. It was Kirkpatrick's, and he proceeded : " When ven- 
granoe is in our grasp, teU me, brave Murray, who will then trem- 
ble ? Dost thou not feel retribution in thine own hands ? Dost thou 
not see the tyrant's blood at thy feet ?'* As he spoke he looked down 
with a horrid exultation in his eyes, and, bursting into a more hor* 
rible laugh, struck his hand several times on his heart. " It glads 
me I it glads me ! and this arm shall assist to pull him down." 

" His power in Scotland may fall," returned Murray, " but I fear 
that Edward will be too carefm of lus life to come within reach of 
our steeL** 

" That may be," rejoined Earkpatrick ; " but mv dagger shall 
yet drink the blood of his agents. Cressingham shall yet feel my 
foot upon his neck. Cressingham shall see that hand torn from its 
wrist which durst violate the nnsullied cheek of a true Scotsman. 
Murray, I cannot Uve unrevenged." 

As he spoke he quitted the apartment with a countenance of such 
tremendous fate, that the young warrior doubted it was human : it 
spoke not the noble resolves of patriotism, but the portentous malig- 
nity with which the great adversary of mankind determines the ruin 
of nations ; it seemed to wither the grass as he moved, and Murray 
almost thought that the clouds darkened as the gloomy knight issued 
from the porch into the open air. 

Kenneth Mackenzie joyfully entered the hall. Murray received 
him with a warm embrace ; and soon after Stephen Ireland led the 
wearied chieftain to a bed of freshly-gathered heath, prepared for 
him in an upper chamber. 



CHAPTEE XVin. 

Sleep, the gentle sister of that awful power which shrouds us in 
her cold bosom, and bears us in still repose to the blissful wakeful- 
ness of eternal life : she, sweet restorer ! wraps us in her balmy em- 
braces, and extracting from our wearied limbs the effects of every 
ton, safely relinquishes us at the mom to the new-bom vigour that 
is her gift, to the gladsome breezes which call us forth to labour and 
enjoyment. . 

Such was the rest of the youthful Murray, till the shrill notes of a 
hundred bugles piercing his ear, made him start. He listened — they 
sounded again. The morning had fully broken. He sprung from 
his couch, hurried on his armour, and snatehing up his lance and 
target, issued from the tower. Several women wei-e flying past the 
H 
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gate. On seeing him they exclaimed, *' The Lord Wallace is arrive 1. 
— ^His bugles have sounded— our husbands have returned I'* 

Murray followed their eager footsteps, and reached the edge of the 
rock just as the brave group were ascending. A stranger was also 
there, whom, from his extreme youth and elegance, he judged must 
b3 the young protector of his clansmen ; but he forbore to address 
him until they should be presented to each other by Wallace him- 
self. 

It was indeed the same. On hearing the first blast of the horn, 
the youthful chieftain had started from his bed of heath, and buck- 
ling on his brigantine, rushed to the rock, but at sight of the noble 
figure which first gained the summit, the young hero fell back ; an 
imdescribable awe checked his steps, and he stood at a distance, 
while Kirkpatrick welcomed the chief, and introduced Lord Andrew 
Murray. Wallace received the latter with a glad smile, and taking 
him warmly by the hand, — 

*' My gallant friend," said he, " with such assistance I hope to re- 
instate your uncle in Both well castle, and soon to cut a passage to a 
mightier rescue ! We must carry off Scotland from the tyrant's arms ! 
or," added he in a graver lone, " we shall only rivet her chains the 
closer." 

" I am but a poor auxiliary," returned Murray, " my troop is a 
scanty one, for it is of my own gathering. It is not my father's nor 
my uncle's strength, that I bring along with me. But there is one 
here (continued he) who has preserved a party of men, sent by my 
cousin, Lady Helen Mar, almost double my numbers." 

At this reference to the youthful warrior, Sir Roger Kirkpatrick 
discerned him at a distance, and hastened towards him, while Mur- 
ray briefly related to Wallace the extraordinary conduct of this un- 
known. On being told that the chief waited to receive him, he has- 
tened forward with a trepidation he never felt before ; but it was a 
trepidation that did not subtract from his own worth ; it was the ti- 
midity of a noble heart which believed it approached one of the most 
perfect among mortals, and while his anxious pulse beat to emulate 
such merit, a generous consciousness of measureless inferiority, em- 
barrassed mm with a confusion so amiable, that Wallace, who per- 
ceived his extreme youth and blushes, opened his arms and em- 
braced him. 

" Brave youth," cried he, " I trust that the power which blesses 
our cause, will enable me to return you with many a well-earned 
glory to the bosom of your family." 

Edwin was encouraged by the frank address of a hero, whom he 
expected to have found reserved, and wrapped in the deepest glooms 
of the fate which had aroused him to be the thunderbolt of heaven ; 
and when he saw a benign though pale countenance hail him with 
smiles, he made an effort to shake off the awe which the divine dig- 
nity of the figure and mien of Wallace had pppressed him : and with 
a still more mantling blush he replied, " My family are worthy of 
your esteem : my father is brave ; but my mother, fearing for me, 
her favourite son, prevailed on him to put me into a monastery. 
Dreading the power of the Enghsh even there, she allowed none but 
the abbot to know who I was. And as she chose to hide my name, 
and I have burst from my concealment without her knowledge, till 
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I do something worthy of that name, and deserving her pardon, per- 
mit me, noble Wallace, to follow yomr footsteps by the simple appel« 
lation of Edwin." 

" Noble boy !" returned the chief, " your wish will be respected* 
We urge yoa no farther to reveal what such innate bravery most 
shortly proclaim in the most honourable manner." 

The whole of the troops having ascended, while their wives, chil- 
dren, and friends were rejoicing in their embraces, Wallace asked 
some questions relative to BothweU, and Murray briefly related the 
disastem which had happened there. 

*'My father," added he, " is still with the Lord of Lochawe, and 
thither I sent, to request him to despatch to the Oartlane Oraigs all 
the followers he took with him into Argyleshire. But as things are, 
would it not be well to send a messenger to Kilchum castle, to say 
that you have sought refuge in Glenfinlass ?" 

" Before he could arrive,'* returned Wallace, " I hope we shall bo 
where Lord Bothwell's reinforcements may reach us by water. Our 
present object must be the Earl of Mar. He is the first Scottish earl 
who has hazarded his estate and life for Scotland, and as her best 
friend, his Hberation must be our first enterprize. Li mv circuit 
through two or three eastern counties a promising increase has been 
made to our httle army. The Frazers of Oliver castle have given me 
two hundred men ; and Sir Alexander Scrymgeour, whom I met in 
West Lothian, has not only brought fifty stout Soots to my com- 
mand, but as the hereditary standard-bearer of the kingdom, has 
come himself, to carry the royal banner of Scotland to glory or ob- 
Uvion.'* 

** To glory i" cried Murray, waving his sword j " not while a 
Soot survives, shall that golden lion again lick the dust !" 

** No," cried Kirkpatrick, his eyes flashing fire j " rather may 
every Scot and every Southron fall m the struggle and fill one grave I 
Let us," cried he, grasping the hilt of his sword, and looking up- 
wards : " let us, oh, Saviour of mankind, live but to see the Forth 
and the Clyde, so often reddened with our blood, dye the eastern and 
the western oceans with the vital flood of these our foes j and when 
none are spared, then let us die in peace." 

The ^-es of Wallace glanced on the young Edwin, who stood gaz- 
ing on Kirkpatrick, and turning on the knight with a powerful look 
of repr^ension, — 

" Check that prayer," cried he ; " remember, my brave compa- 
nion, what the Saviour of mankind was ; and then thiiJc whether he 
who offered life to all the world wiQ listen to so damning an invo- 
cation. If we would be blessed in the contest, we must be merd- 
fuL" 

"To whom?" exclaimed Kirkpatrick ; "to the robbers who tear 
from us our lands ; to the ruflaans who wrest from us om* honours ? 
but yoaare patient — ^you never received a blow." 

"Yes," cried Wallace, turning paler; "a heavy one, oa my 
heart." 

" True," returned Kirkpatrick ; " your wife fell upon the steel of a 
Southron governor, and you slew him for it I You were revenged — 
your feelings were appeased." 

'* Not the death of fifty thousand governors," replied WaUace, 
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" oould mppeaee my feeliiiga. Berenge were insnfficient to satiafy the 
yeanunpB of my sonL" For a moment he ooYered his agitated fea- 
tures with his hand, and then proceeded — " I slew Hesselngge be- 
oaoae he was a monster under whom the earth groaned. M j sonowy 
deepi deq> as it was — was but one of many which his rapaclfy, and 
his nephew's licentiousness had pioduoecL Both f ell beneatin my 
arm ; but I do not denounce the wh<de nation without reserve ! 
When the sword of war is drawn, all who resist must conquer or fall ; 
but there are some noble English who abhor the tyranny they ezer> 
cise orer us ; and when they declare such remorse, shall they not 
find mercy aA our hands ? Purely, if not for humanity's sake, for 
policy's sake, we ought to give quarter ; for the exterminating sword, 
if not always Tictcnious, incurs the ruin it threatens. I even lH>pe 
that by our righteous cause, and our clemency, we shall not only ga- 
ther our own people to oar l^ons, bat turn the hearts of the poor 
Welsh and the nusled Irish, ^om the usurper has forced into his 
armies ; and so confront him with troops of his own levying. Many 
of the English were too just to share in the subjugation of the coun- 
try they luid sworn to b^triend. And their less honourable country- 
men, when they see Scotsmen no longer consenting to their own de- 
gradation, may take shame to tb^siselves for assisting to betray a 
confiding people." 

" That may be," returned Ejrkpatrick; "but surely you would 
not rank Aymer de Valence, who lords it over Dumbarton, and Ores- 
Bingham, who acts the tyrant in Stirling ; you would not rank ^em 
amongst these conscientious English ?" 

" No," replied Wallace, " the haughty oppression of the one, and 
the wanton cruelty of the other have given Scotland too many 
wounds for me to hold a shield before them ; I leave them to your 
Bword." 

" And by heavens," cried Eirkpatrick, gnashing his teeth with the 
fury of a tiger, " they shall know its point T' 

Wallaoe then informed his friends that he purposed marching next 
morning by day-break, towards Dumbarton castle : " When we make 
the attack, ' said he, " It must be in the night, for I pmpose seizing 
by storm." 

Murray and £irkpatri(^ joyfully acquiesced. Edwin smiled an 
enraptured assent — and Wallace, with many a gracious look and 
speech, disengaged himself from the clinging embrace of the weaker 
pEul of the garrison, who seeing in him the spring of their husband's 
might, and the guard of their own safety, dung to him as to a pre- 
siding deity. 

" You, my dear countrywomen," said he, ** shall find a home for 
yonr aged parents, your duldren^and yourselves, with the venerable 
Sir John Scott, of LDch Doine. x on are to be conducted thither this 
evening ; and there await in comfort, the happy return of your hus- 
bands, whom Providence now leads forth to be the champions of our 
coimtry." ^ 

FiU^ with enthusiasm, the women uttered a shout of triumph^ 
and embracing their husbitrnds, said they were ready to resign them 
wholly to Heaven and Sir William WaUaoe. 

Wallaoe left them with these tender relatives, from whom they 
were so soon to part, and retired with his gJhi^^ffVnfl to azrange the 
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|>lan of his proposed attack. Delighted with the glory which seemed 
to wave him from the pimiacles of Dumbarton reck, Edwin listened 
in profonnd silence to &il that was said ; and then hastened to his 
qoarters to prepare his armour for the ensuing morning. 



CHAPTEE XrX. 

In the cool of the eTening, while the young chieftain was thus em- 
ployed, Kenneth entered, and told him Sir WiUiam Wallace had 
called out his little army, to see its strength and numbers. Edwin's 
80Td had become not more enamoured of the panoply of war, than of 
the gracious smiles of his admired leader, and at tms intelligence he 
threw his plaid over his brigantine, and placing a swan-plumed bon- 
net on his brows, hastened forth to meet his generaL 

The heights of Craignacoheilg echoed with thronging footsteps ; 
and a glittering light seemed issuing from her woods, as the rays 
of the descending sun glanced on the arms of her assembling war- 
riors. 

The thirty followers of Murray appeared, just as the two hundred 
of Frasers' entered from an opening in the rock. Blood mounted into 
his face as he compared his inferior numbers, and recollected the 
oUigation they were to repay, and the greater one he was going to 
incur. However, he threw the standard, worked by Helen, on his 
shoulder, and turning to Wallace, — 

^* Behold," said he, pointing to his men, ^ the poor man's mite ! It 
is great, for it is my aU !" 

" Great indeed, brave Murray !'* returned Wallace, " for it brings 
me a host in yourself." 

" I will not disgrace my standard !" said he, lowering the banner- 
staff to Wallace. He started when he saw the flowing lock, which 
he could not help recognising. " This is my betroth^," continued 
Murray, in a gayer tone, " I have sworn to take her fer better for 
worse; and I pledge you my troth, nothing but death shall 
part us !" 

Wallace grasped his hand — " And I pledge you mine that the 
head whence it grew, shall be laid low before I suffer so generous a 
defender to be separated, dead or alive, from this standard." His 
eyes glanced at the impress ; '* Thou art right !" continued he, " God 
doth indeed arm thee ! and in the strength of a righteous cause, thou 
goest with the confidence of success, to embrace victory as a 
bride!" 

" No ; I am only the bridegroom's man !" replied Murray, gaily 
moving off ; ^' I snail be content with a kiss or two from the hand- 
maids, and leave the lady for my general." 

" Happy, happy youth !" said Wallace to himself, as his eye pur- 
sued the agile footsteps of the yoimg chieftain ; "no conquering affec- 
tion has yet thrown open thy heart ; no deadly injury hath lacerated 
it with wounds incurable. Patriotism is a virgin passion in thy 
breast, and innocence and joy wait upon her !" 

" We muster just five hundred men !" said Kct to Wallace ; " but 
th^ are all as stout in heart as condition ; and ready, even to-night, 
if you win it, to commence their march." 

" No," replied Wallace, " we must not overstrain the generous 
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spint. Let than test to-night) and to-moirow*s dawn shall light ns 
tniongh the forest.*' 

Ker, who acted as henchman to Wanace, now retained to the 
ranks to give the word, and the^ all marched forward. 

Sir Alexander Scrymgeom:, with his golden standard charged with 
the lion of Scotland, led the van. WaHaoe raised his honnet from 
his head as it drew near. Scirmgeonr lowered the stafL Wallace 
threw np his outstretched hand at this action, but the knight, not 
understanding him, he stepped forward — *' Sir Alexander Scymgeour,'^ 
said he, ** that standard must not bow to me. It r^resents ti^e roy- 
alty of Scotland, before which we fight for her lib^iies. It virtue 
yet dwell in the house of the valiant Saint David, some of his off- 
spring will hear of this day, and lead it forward to a conquest and a 
crown. TOl such an hour, let not that stand^urd b^d to any 
man." 

Wallace fell back as he spdkQ : and Scrymgeour bowing his head 
in sign of acquiescence, marched on. 

Sir Roger Kirkpatrick, at the head of his well-appointed High- 
landers, next advanced. His blood-red banner streamed to the air ; 
and as it bent to Wallace, he saw that the indignant knight had 
adopted the device of the hardv king Archaius ; but with a fiercer 
motto—" Touch, and I pierce ! 

" That man, (thought Wallace, as he passed along) carries a re- 
lentless sword in his very eye." 

The men of LochDoine, astrong, tall, and well-armed body march- 
ed on, and gave place to the advancing corps of BothwelL The eye 
of Wallace felt as if turning from gloom and horror, to the cheerful 
light of day when it fell on the bright and ingenuous face of Mur- 
ray, j^nnetii witii his troop followed ; and the youthful Edwin^ 
like Cupid in arms, closed the procession. 

Bdng drawn up in line, their chief, fuUy satisfied, advsmoed to- 
wards them ; and expressing his sentiments of the patriotism which 
biought them into the field, informed them of his intended march. 
He then turned to Stephen Ireland : " The sun has now set," said 
he, " and before dark you must conduct the f amiUes of my worthy 
Lanarkmen to the protection of Sir John Scott. It is time that age» 
infancy, and female weakness, should cease their wanderings with 
us : to-night we bid them adieu, to meet them again in freedom and 
prosperity." 

As Wallace ceased, and was retiring from the ground, several old 
men, and young women with their babes in their arms rushed front 
behind ^e ran^ and throwing themselves at his feet, caught hold 
of his hands and garments — "We go," said the venerable fathers^ 
'* to pray for your wd£are ; and sure we are, a crown will bless our 
countzy's benefoctor, here or in heaven !" 

" In heaven," replied Wallace, shaking the |^ume8 of his bonnet 
over his ^es, to hide the moisture which suffused them, " I can 
have no nght to any other crown." 

"Yes," cried a hoary-headed shepherd; "you free your country 
from tyrants, and the people's hearts will proclaim their deliverer 
their sovereign !" 

" May your rightful monarch, wrarthy patriarch," said WaHaoe, 
" whether a Bruce or a BalioL meet with equal zeal from Scotland 
•t large ; and tyranny must then iaU before courage and loyalty T' 
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The women wept as the^ dung to his hand, and the daughter of 
Ireland holding up her child in ner arms, presented it to him :— 
** Look on my son, cried she with energy, " the first word he speaks 
shall be WaUaoe ; the second liberty. And every drop of milk he 
draws from my bosom, shall be turned into blooa, to nerve a con- 
quering arm, or to flow for his country !" 

At this speech, all the women held up their children towards him, 
— "Here," cried they, "we devote them to Heaven and to our 
country ! Adopt them, noble Wallace, to be thy followers in arms^ 
when perhaps their fathers are laid low T' 

TJnaDle to speak, Wallace pressed their little faces separately to 
his lips ; then returning them to their mothers, laid his hand on his 
heart, and answered in an agitated voice — " They are mine ! — ^my 
weal shall be theirs — ^my woe, my own.'* As he spoke he hurried 
from the weeping group ; and emerging amid the difEs, hid him- 
self from their tears and their Uessings. He threw himself on a 
shelving rock, whose feni-covered bosom projected over the wind- 
ing waters of Loch Lubnaid ; and while his eyes contemplated its 
serene surface, he fdghed and thought how tranquil was nature till 
the rebellious passions of man, wearying of innocent y>j8, disturbed 
iJl by restlessness and violence. 

The mists of evening hung on the gigantic tops of Ben Lidi and 
Ben Yorlich, and sailing forward by degrees obscured the whole of 
the mountains, and left nothing for the eye to dwell on but the long 
silent expanse of the lake beneath. 

" So," said he, " did I once believe myself for ever shut in from 
the world, by an obscurity that promised me happiness as well as se- 
clusion ! But the hours of EUeralie are gone. No tender wife will 
BOW twine her faithful arms about my neck. No child of Marion 
will ever be pressed to my fond bosom. Alas ! the angel that sunk 
my country's wrongs to a dreamy forgetfulness in her arms, she was 
to be immolated that I might awake. My wife, my unborn babe, 
they both must bleed for Scotland I and the sacrifice shall not be 
yielded in vain. No, Great God !" cried he, stretehing his clasped 
hands towards heaven j " endow me with thine own spirit, and I 
"shall yet lead my countrymen to liberty and happiness. Let me 
counsel with thy wisdom ; let me conquer with thine arm ! and when 
all is finished, give me, gracious Father, a quiet grave beside my 
wife and child." 

Tears, the first he had shed since the hour in which he last press- 
ed his Marion to his heart, now flowed copiously from his eyes. The 
women, the children, had aroused all his recollections ; but in so 
softened a strain, they melted his heart, till he wept. " It is thy 
just tribute, Marion !" said he, " It was blood you shed for me, and 
shall I check these poor drops. Look on me, sweet saint, best be- 
loved of my soul : 0, hover near me in the day of battle ; and thou- 
sands of tmne and Scotland's enemies shall fall before thy husband's 
arml" 

The plaintive voice of the Highland pipe at this moment broke 
upon his ear. It was the farewell of the patriarch Lindsay, as he 
and his departing company descended the winding paths of Craig- 
nacoheilg. Wallace started on his feet. The separation had then 
taken place between his trusty followers and their families j and 



gaessing the feelings of those braye men, from what was passing in 
his own breast, he dried away the traces of his tears ; and once more 
resuming the warrior's cheenol look, sought that part of the rock 
where the Lanarkmen were quartered. 

As he drew near, he saw some standing on the cliff, otheis lean- 
ing over, to catch another glance of the departing group ere it was 
lost amid the shades of Glenfinlass. 

"Are they quite gone?" asked Dugald. "Quite," answered a 
young man, who seemed to have got the most advantageous situa- 
tion for a view. " Then," cried he, " may Saint Andrew keep them 
tUl we meet again I" 

" May a greater than Saint Andrew hear thy prayer T' ejaculated 
Wallace. At the sound of this response from their chief, they all 
turned round. " My brave companions," said he, " I come to repay 
this hour's pang, by telling you, that in the attack of Dumbarton 
you shsdl have the nonour c^ first mounting the walls. I shall be 
at your head, to sign each brave soldier with a patriot's seal ol 
honour." 

" To follow vou, my lord," said Dugald, " is our dutv." 

" I grant it," replied the chief ; " and as I am the leader in that 
duty, it is mine to dispense to ev^ man his reward ; and to prove to 
all men that virtue alone is true nobility." 

" Ah, dearest sir !" exclaimed Edwin : who had been assisting the 
women to carry their infants down the steep, and on reasoending 
heard the latter part of this conversation : " deprive me not of the 
aim of my life. These warriors have had you long ; have distin- 
guished themselves in your eyes ; deprive me not then of the ad- 
vantage of being near you ; it will make me doubly brave. O, my 
dear commander, let me only carry to the grave tne consciousness 
that next to yourself, I was the first to mount the rock of Dumbar- 
ton: and you will make me noble indeed I" 

Wallace looked at him with a smile of such graciousness that the 
youth threw himself into his arms : — " You will grant my boon 1" 

" I will, noble boy !** said he ; " Act up to your sentiments, and 
you shall be my brother I" 

<*C£^meby that name!" cried Edwin, "and I will dare any- 
thing." 

" Then be the first to follow me on the lock," said he ; " and I 
will lead you to an honour the highest in my gift ; you shall unloose 
the chains of the Earl of Mar I And ye," continued he, turning to 
his men ; " Ye shall not find your country slow to commemorate the 
duty of such sons. Being the first to strike the blow for her free- 
dom, ye shall be the &rst she wiU distinguish. I now speak as her 
minister : and as a badge to time immemorial, I bid you wear the 
Scottish Hon on your shields." 

A shout of proud joy issued from every heart. And "Wallace see- 
ing that honour had clried the tears of re^t, left them to repose. 
He sent Edwin to his rest : and himself, avoiding the other chieftains, 
retired to his own chamber in the tower. 
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CHAPTEB XX 

Profound as was the rest of Wallace, yet the first darion of the 
lark awakened him. The rosy dawn shone in at the window ; and a 
fresh breeze wooed him with its insprins breath, to rise and meet it. 
But the impulse was in his own mmd : ne needed nothing outward 
to call him to action. Bising immediately, he put on his glittering 
hanberk, and issuing from the tower, raised his bugle to his lips, 
and blew so rousing a blast, that in an instant tiie whole rock was 
coTered with soldiers. 

Wallace placed his hdmet on his head, and advanoed toward 
them just as Edwin had joined him, and Sir Boger Kirkpatridh: ap- 
peared from the tower. " Blest be this mom ! * said the dd knight : 
" My sword springs from its scabbard to meet it : — and ere its good 
steel be sheathed again," continued he, shaking it sternly ; " what 
deaths may dye its point ! " 

Wallace shuddered at the ferocity with which his colleague con- 
templated those features of war from which every humane soldier 
would seek to turn his thoughts, that he might encounter it -mth 
the steadiness of a man, and not the irresolution of woman. To hail 
the field of blood with the fierceness of hatred, eager for the slaugh- 
ter of its victim : to know any joy in combat, but that each contest 
might render another less necessary ; did not enter into the imagi- 
nation of Wallace until he had heard and seen the infuriate Kirkpa- 
trick. He now talked of the coming battle with horrid rapture : 
and told the young Edwin he should that day see Loch Lomond red 
with English blood. 

Offended at suchsavageness, but without answering him, Wallace 
drew towards Murray, and calling to Edwin, ordered him to march 
at his side. The youth seemed glad of the summons ; and Wallace was 
pleased to observe it, as he thought that a longer stay with one who 
so grossly overcharged the feelings of honest patriotism, might breed 
disgust in his innocent mind against a cause which had so furious, 
and therefore unjust a defender. 

" Justice and mercy ever dwell together," said he to Edwin, who 
now drew near l^im ; " for imiversal love is the parent of justice as 
well as of mercy. But implacable Revenge I whence did she spring 
but from the head of Satan himself ?" 

Though their cause appeared the same, never were two spirits 
more di»x>rdant than those of Wallace and Kirkpatrick. But Kirk- 
patrick did not so soon discover the dissimilarity ; as it is easier for 
fairness to decry its opposite, than for foulness to apprehend that 
anything can be purer than itself. 

The forces being marshalled according to the preconcerted order, 
the three commanders, with Wallace at their head, led forward. 

They passed through the forest of Glenfinlass. And morning and 
evening still found them treading those unsuspected sohtudes in un- 
molest^ security. 

The sun had just risen as the little band of patriots, the hope of 
freedom ! emerged from the eastern bank of Loch Lomond. The 
bases of the mountain were vet covered with the dispersing mist of 
the morning, and were hardly distinguishable from tne blue waters 
of the lake which lashed the shoi'e. The newly awakened sheep 
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bleated from the hills : and the mnhrageous herbage dropping dew, 
seemed glittering with a thousand fairy eems. 

** Where is the man that would not nghtfor such a country!" 
exclaimed Murray, as he stepped oyer a Imdge of interwoven trees 
which crossed one of the mountain streams : — ^^ This land was not 
made for slaves. Look at these bulwarks of nature ! Eveir moun- 
tain-head which forms this chain of hills, is an impregnable ram- 
part against invasion. If Baliol had possessed but hedf a heart, 
Edward might have returned even worse than Csesar ; without a 
cockle to decorate his helmet." 

** Baliol has found the oblivion he iacurred," returned Wallace, 
" his son, perhaps, may better deserve the sceptre of such a country. 
— ^Let us cut the way ; and he who merits the crown, will soon ap- 
pear to claim it." 

" Then it will not be Edward Baliol I" rejoined Scrymgeour : 
** Dming the inconsistant reign of his father I once carried a des- 

{)atch to him from Scotland. He was then banqueting in all the 
uxuries of the English court ; and such a voluptuary I never saw. 
I left the scene of folly, only praying that so effeminate a prince 
might never disgrace the tmnne of our manly race of kings." 

"It such be the tuition of our lords in the court of Edward — and 
wise is the policy for his own views," observed Ker ; " what can we 
expect from even the Bruce ? They were ever a nobler race than the 
Baliol : — ^but bad education and luxury will debase the most princely 
minds." 

" I saw neither of the Bruce, when I was in London," replied 
Scnrmgeour ; " the Earl of Oarrick was at his house in Cleveland j 
and Robert Bruce, his eldest son, with the English army in Guienne. 
But they bore a manly character ; particularly young Robert, to 
whom tne Troubadours of Acquitaine have given the flattering ap- 
pellation of prince of chivalry." 

" It would be more to his honour," interrupted Murray, " if he 
compelled the English to acknowledge him as prince of Scotland. 
With so much bravery, how can we allow such a civet-cat as Ed- 
ward Baliol to bear away the title which is his by the double right 
of blood and virtue ?" 

" Perhaps," said Wallace, " the young lion only sleeps ! — The time 
may come, when both he and his father will rise from their lethargy , 
and throw themselves at once into the arms of Scotland. To stimu- 
late the dormant patriotism of these two princes by shewing them a 
subject leading their people to liberty, is one great end of the vic- 
tories I seek. None other than a brave king can bind the various 
interests in this distracted country in one ; and, therefore, for fair 
freedom's sake, my heart turns towards the Bruces with most anx- 
ious hopes." 

" For my part," cried Murray, " I have always thought, the ladv 
we will not woo, we have no right to pretend to. — If the Bruces wiU 
not be at the pains to snatch ^x)tland from drowning, I see no rea- 
son for making them a present of what will cost us many a wet 
jacket before we tug her &om the waves. He that wins the day, 
ought to wear the laurel ; and so, once for all, I proclaim him king 
of good old Albin, who will have the glory of driving her oppressorg 
beyond her dykes." 
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Wallace did not hear this last sentiment of Mnrraj's, as it was 
spoken in a lowered yoioe, in the ear of Kirkpatrick, " I perfectly 
agree with you," was that knight's reply ; ** and in the true Koman 
style, may the death of every Southron now in Scotland, and as 
many more as Fate chooses to yield us I be the preliminary games 
of his coronation !" 

Wallace, who heard this, turned to Kirkpatrick with a gentle re- 
buke in his eye ; '' Balaam blest, when he meant to curse !" said he, 
'^ but you curse when you mean to bless — Such prayers are blasphe- 
my. — ^For can we expect a blessing on our arms, whoi all our invo- 
catkms are for yengeance, rather uian victory ?" 

" Blood for blood, is only justice I" cried Murray ; ** and how can 
you, noble Wallace, as a Scot and as a man, imply any mercy to the 
yilhuns who stab us to the heart ?" 

" I plead not for them," returned Wallace ; " but for the poor 
wretches who follow their leaders by force to the field of Scotland ; 
I woidd not inflict on them the cruelties we now resent. It is not 
to aggrieve but to redress, that we carry arms. If we make not 
this distinction, we turn courage into a crime; and plant disgrace 
inst^td of honour upon the warrior's brow." 

" I do not understand commiserating the wolves who have so long 
made havoc in our country," repHed Eirlq)atrick, in a surly tone : 
'* methinks such maidenlv mercy is rather out of place in the moutn 
of the leader of so many brave men." 

Wallace turned to him with a benign smile : " I will answer vou, 
my valiant friend, by adopting your own figure. It is, that these 
Southron wolves may not confound us with themselves, that I wish 
to shew in our conduct, rather the generous ardour of the faithful 
guardian of the fold, than the rapacious fierceness which equals 
them with the beasts of the desert. As we are men and Scots, let 
the burthen of our prayers be, the preservation of our country, not 
the slaughter of our enemies : the one is an ambition with which 
angels may sympathise ; the other, a horrible desire which speaks 
the nature of fiends." 

** In some cases this may be," replied Sir Roger, a little reconciled 
to the argument ; " but not in mine. My injury yet bums upon my 
cheek : and as nothing but the life-blood of Creesingham can quench 
it, I will listen no more to your doctrine till I am revenged. That 
done, I will not forget jour lesson." 

" Generous Kirkpatrick :" exclaimed Wallace, " nothing that is 
really cruel can dweU with such manly candour. Say what you will, 
I can trust your heart after this moment !" 

They had crossed the river Ennerie ; and were issuing from be- 
tween its narrow ridge of hiUs, when Wallace, pointing to a stupen- 
dous rock which rose in soHtary magnificence, in the midst of a vast 
plain, exclaimed, " There is Dumbarton castle ! — that citadel holds 
the fetters of Scotl^id ; and if we break them there every minor link 
will easily give way." 

The men uttered a shout of anticipated triumph at this sight. And 
proceeding, soon came in view of the fortifications that helmeted the 
rock. As they approached th^ discovered that it had two summits, 
being in a manner deft in twam ; the one side rising in a pyramidal 
form j and the other of a more level shape, sustained the ponderous 
buildmgs of the fortress. 
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It was dusk when the little armj arriyed in the rear of a close 
thicket which skirted the eastern dvke of the castle, and reached to 
tfli immense depth on the plain. On this spot Wallace rested his 
men; and while they placed themselyes under covert till the ap- 
pointed time of attack, he percdved through an opening in the wood 
the gleaming of troops on the ramparts, and fires beginning to light 
on a lonely watch-tower, which crowned the pinnacle of the highest 
rock. 

** Poor fools !" exclaimed Mnrray, ** like the rest of their brethren 
of clay, they look abroad for evils, and prepare not for those which 
are even at their doors." 

*^ That beaoon-fire," cried Scrymgeonr, ^* shall light ns to their 
chambers ; and for once we thank them for their providence." 

" That beacon-fire," whispered Edwin to Wallace, " shall light me 
to honour! To-night, by your agreement, I shall call you brother, or 
lie dead on the summit of those walls I" 

" Edwin," said Wallace, " act as you say ; and deserve, not only 
to be called my brother, but to be the first patriot knight !" 

He then turned towards the lines ; and giving his orders to each 
division, directed them to seek repose on the surrounding heather, 
till the now-glowing moon should have sunk her tell-t^e light in 
the waves. 



CHAPTER XXL 

All obeyed the voice of their commander, and retired to rest. But 
the eyes of Edwin could not dose ; his eager spirit was already on the 
ws^ of Dumbarton. His rapid mind anticipated the assent of his 
general and his troop. But, an imagination no less just than ard^it, 
suggested the difficulties attending so small a force assailing so for- 
mi(£.ble a garrison, without some immediate knowledge of its rela- 
tive situations. A sudden thought struck him. He would mount 
that rock alone ; he would seek to ascertain the place of Lord Mar's 
confinement, that not one li£e in Wallace's faithful band might be 
lost in a vague search. 

<< Ah ! my general," exclaimed he, " Edwin shall be the first to 
spring those ramparts ! he shall tread that dangerous path alone ; 
and when he has thus proved himself worthy of thy coimdenoe, he 
will return, to lead thee and thy soldiers to a sure victory, and him^ 
self to honour by thy side." 

I?hi8 fervent apastrophe, breathed to the night alone, was no sooner 
uttered, than he stole nom the thicket into which he had cast him- 
sdf to repose. He kx)ked towards the embattled cliff ; its summit 
stood bright in the moonlight, but deep shadows lay beneath. ^* Qod 
be my s^ed I" cried he, and wrapping himself in ms plaid, so mixed 
its dark hues with the weeds and herbage, at the base of the rode, 
tiiathe made its circuit without having attracted observation. 

The south side seemed the most easy of ascent, and by that he be- 
gan his daring attempt. Having gamed the height he clambered 
behind a buttress, the shadow of which cast the wall into such Uack 
obscurity, that he crept safely through one of its crenelles, and drop- 
ping gently inwards, aUghted on his feet. Still keeping the sha- 
dowed side of the battl^ents, he proceeded cautiously along ; and 
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BO still was Ms motion, that he passed nndisooyered, eyenby thesen- 
tinds who guarded this quarter of the fortress. 

He soon arrived at the open square before the citadel : — ^it was yet 
occupied by groups of Southron officers, who were gailj walking to 
and fro under the light of the moon. In hopes of gaining informap 
tion by listening to their discourse, he concealed himself behind a 
chest of arrows ; and as they passed backwards and forwards, dis- 
tinctly heard them jesting each other about divers fair prisoners 
whom they had possessed at various times. The conversation ter- 
minated in a delate, whether or no the indifference which their go- 
vernor De Yalence manifested to the majestic beauties of the Coun- 
tess of Mar were real or assumed ; a thousand insolent remarks were 
made on the subject ; and Edwin gathered sufficient from their dis- 
course to understand that the Earl and Countess were treated se- 
verely, and were confined in a large square tower in the cleft of the 
rock. 

Having learnt all that he could expect from these officers, he 
speeded under the friendly shadow towards the other side of the ci- 
tadel : and arrived just as the guard approached to relieve the senti- 
neia of the northern postern. He laid himself dose to the ground, 
and happily overheard the word of the night as it was given to the 
new watch. This providential circumstance saved his Hfe. 

finding no mode of egress from this place, but by the postern (at 
which stood the sentinel) or by attempting a passage through a small 
adjoining tower, the door of which was open ; he considered a mo- 
ment, and then deciding for the tower, stole unobserved into it. For- 
tunately it was at present unoccupied : Edwin found it full of spare 
fums, with two or three couches in different comers, where he sup- 
posed the officers on guard occasionally reposed ; several watch-doaks 
lay on the floor. He readily apprehended the use he might make 
of this circumstance, and throwing one over his shoulder, climbed to 
a large embrasure in the wall, and forcing himself through it, drop- 
ped on to a declivity on the other side, which shelved down to the 
cliff wherein he now saw the square tower. 

He had scarcely lit on firm ground, when a sentinel followed by 
two othera with presented pikes, approached him and demanded the 
word — " Pembroke," was his reply. " Why leap the embrasure ?" 
said one. " Why not enter by the postern ?" demanded another. 
The conversation of the officers had given him a hint, on which he 
formed his answer. " Love, my brave comrades," replied he, " sel- 
dom choses even ways. I go on a message from a young ensign in 
the keep, to one of the Scottish damsels in yonder tower. Delay me, 
and his vengeance will fall upon us all." " Good luck to you, my 
lad !" was their answer ; and with a lightened step he hastened to- 
wards the tower. 

Not deeming it safe or needful to seek an interview with any of 
the earl's family, he crept along its base and across the works, till 
he reached the lugh wall that blocks up egress from the north. He 
found this formidable curtain of fragments of rock ; and for the con- 
venience of the guard a sloping platform from within led to the top 
of the waU. On the other side it was perpendicular, A solitary sen- 
tinel stood there, and how to pass him was Edwin's next device. To 
attack him would be desperate ; being one of a chain of guards 
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around the interior of the fortress, his voice need only be raised in 
the least to call a regiment to his assistance, and llidwin must be 
seized on the instant. 

Aware of his danger, but not dismayed, the adventurous youth be- 
thought him of his former excuse, and remembering a flask of spirits 
which Ireland had put into his pouch on leaving Glenfinlass, he af- 
fected to be intoxicated, and staggering up to the man, accosted him 
in the character of a servant of the garrison. 

The sentinel did not doubt the appearance of the boy, and Edwin, 
holding up the flask, said that a pretty girl in the tower had not only 
given him a draught of the same good Hquor, but had filled his bot- 
tle, that he might not lack amusement, while her companion, <me of 
Lady Mar's maids-in-waiting, was tyin^ up a true lover's knot to 
send to his master in the garrison. The man believed Edwin's tale 
the more easily, as he thrust the flask into his hand, and bade ^linn 
drink. " Do not spare it," cried he, " the night is chilly, and I shall 
get more where that came from." 

The unsuspecting Southron returned him a merry reply, and, put- 
ting the flask to his head, soon drained its contents. They^ had the 
effect Edwin desired. The soldier became flustered and impatient 
of his duty. ' Edwin perceived it, and, yawning, complained of drow- 
siness. " I would go to the top of that wall and sleep sweetly in 
the moon-beams," said he, "if any good-natured fellow would 
meanwhile wait for my pretty Soot." 

The half inebriated Soutlm}n liked no better sport ; and, regardless 
of duty,4ie promised to draw nearer the tower, and bring &om the 
fair messenger the expected token. 

Having thus far gamed his point, with an apparently staggering, 
but reaUj agile step, Edwin ascended the wall. A leap from this 
dizzy height was his only way to rejoin Wallace. To retread his 
steps through the fortress in safety would hardly be possible ; and 
besides, such a mode of retreat would leave him uninformed on the 
second object of his enterprise : to know the most vulnerable side of 
the fortress. 

He threw himself along the summit of the wall, as if to sleep. He 
looked down, and saw nothing but the blackness of space ; for here 
the broad expanse of shadow rendered the rocks and buildings of the 
same hue and level. But hope buoyed him in her arms, and turn- 
ing his eyes towards the sentmel, he observed him to have arrived 
within a few paces of the square tower. This was Edwin's moment, 
and grasping the projecting stone of the battlement, he threw him- 
self horn its summit, and fell a fearful depth to the c\iSs beneath. 

Meanwhile Wallace, having seen his brave followers depart to 
their repose, reclined himself along a pile of mossgrown stones, 
which, in the days of the renowned Fingu, had covered the body of 
some valiant Morven chieftain. He fixed his wakeful eyes on the 
castle, now illumined in every part by the fullness of the moon's 
lustre, and considered which part would be most assaUable by the 
scaling ladders he had prepared. Every side seemed apreopioe. 
The Leven surrounding it on the north and the west ] the Clyde, 
broad as the sea, on the south. The only place that seemed at all 
accessible was the side next the dyke behmd which he lay. Here 
the ascent to the castellated part of the rock| because most petpen- 
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dicular, was the least guarded with oatworks ; and bj this he de- 
terminded to make the attempt, as soon as the setting moon should 
involve the garrison in darkness. 

While he yet mused on what might be the momentous conse^ 
quences of the succeeding midni^t hours, he thought he heaixi a 
swift though cautious footstep. He raised himself, and laying his 
hand on hu sword, saw a figure advancing towards him. 

" "Who goes there ?" demanded Wallace. 

"A faithful Scot," was the reply. 

Wallace recQgnized the voice of Edwin. " What has disturbed 
you ? Why do you not take rest with the others ?" 

" That we may have the surer, to-morrow !" replied the youth. " I 
am just returned from the summit of yon rock." 

"How?" interrupted Wallace. "Have you scaled it alone, and 
are returned in safety ?" 

Wallace caught lum in his arms : " Intrepid, glorious bov ! tell 
me for what purpose did you thus hazard your precious life ? 

" I wished to learn its most pregnable part," replied Edwin, his 
young heart beating with triumph at these encomiums from his com- 
mander ] " and particularly where the good earl is confined, that we 
might make our attack directly to the point." 

" And have you been successful, my brave Edwin ?" demanded 
Wallace. 

" I have," was his answer. " Lord Mar and his lady are kept in 
a square tower which stands in a deft between the two summits of 
the rock. It is not only surrounded by embattled walls which flank * 
the ponderous buttresses of this huge dungeon ; but the space on 
which it stands is bulwarked at each end by a stone curtain of fifteen 
feet high, guarded by turrets full of armed men." 

" And yet by that side you suppose we must ascend ?" said 
Wallace. 

" Certainly ; for if you attempt it on the west, we should have to 
scale the watch-tower cliff, and the ascent could only be gained in 
file; an auxiliary detachment, to attack in flank, might succeed 
there, but the passage being so narrow, would be too tedious for the 
whole party. Should we take the south, we must cut through the 
whole garrison before we could reach the earl. And on this side the 
morass Hes too near the foot of the rock to admit an approach with- 
out the greatest danger. But on the north, where I descended, by 
wading through part of the Leven, and climbing from clilf to cliff, 1 
have every hope you may succeed." 

Edwin recounted every particular of his progress through the for- 
tress ; and, by the minuteness of his topogTaphical descriptions, en- 
forced his arguments for the north to be the point of attack. Clos- 
ing his narrative, he explained to the anxious inquirv of Wtdlace 
how he escaped accident in a leap of so many feet. The wall was 
covered with ivy ; he caught by its branches in his descent, and at 
last happily fell among a thick bed of furze. After this he clamber- 
ed down the steep, and fording the Leven (which was then only 
knee-deep,) he appeared before his general, elate in heart, and bright 
in valour. 

" The intrepidity of this action," returned Wallace, glowing with 
admiration at such noble daring in so young a creatuie, " merits that 
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every oonfidenoe shorild be placed in yoiir obeeryationa. Your safe 
zetnm is a pledge that our design is approved. And when we go in 
the stoengtn of heaven, who can doubt the issue ? This night, when 
the Lord of battles puts that fortress into our hands, b^ore the whole 
of our little army, you shall receive that knighthood yon have so 
richly deserved. Such, my truly dear brother, my noble Edwin, shall 
be the reward of your virtue and toil !** 

Wallace would now have sent him to repose himself, but animated 
by the success of his adventure, and exulting in the honour which 
was soon to stamp a sign of this eiq)loit upon him for ever ; he told 
his leader that he felt no want of sleep, and would rather take on 
him the office of arousing the other captains to their stations, as the 
moon, their preconcerted signal, was approaching its rest. 



CHAPTER XXTT. 

KntKPATRiCK, Murray, and Scrymgeour, hastened to their com- 
mander ; and in a few minutes all were under arms. Wallace briefly 
eiq)lain«i his altered plan of assault, and marshalling the men ac- 
cordingly, led them in silence through the water, and along the 
beach which lay between the rock and the Leven. Arriving at the 
base just as the moon set, they began to ascend. To do this in the 
dark redoubled the difficulty ; but as Wallace had the plan of every 
accessible stone described to him by Edwin, he went confidently for- 
ward, followed by his Lanark men. 

He and they, being the first to mount, fixed and held the tops of 
the scaling ladders, while Eirkpatrick, and Scrymgeour, with their 
men, gradually ascended, and gained the bottom of the waLL Here, 
planting themselves in the crannies of the rock, under the impene- 
trable darkness of the night (for the moon had not only set, but 
the stars were obscured by clouds,) they waited the signal of 
attack. 

Meanwhile Edwin led Lord Andrew with his followers, and 
the Eraser men, round by the western side to moont the watch- 
tower rock, and seize the few soldiers who kept the beacon. As a 
signal of having succeeded, they wero to smother the flame on the 
top of the tower, and thence descend toward the garrison, to meet 
WaUaoe before the prison of the Earl of Mar. 

While the men of Lanark, with their eyes fixed on the burning 
beacon, in deadly stillness watched the wished-for signal, which was 
to be that of the attack, Wallace, by the aid of his dagger, which 
he struck into the firm soil that occupied thecrac^ in the rode;, drow 
himself up, almost parallel with the top of t^e great wall that clasp- 
ed the bases of the two hills. He listened, not a voice was to be 
heard in the garrison, of all the l^ons he had so lately seen glitter- 
ing on its battlements. It was an awful pause. 

Now was the moment when Scotland was to make her first essay 
for freedom ! Should it fail, ten thousand bolts of iron would be ad- 
ded to her chains ! Should it succeed, liberty and happiness were 
the almost certain consequences. 

He looked up, and fixing his eyes on the beacon flame, thought 
he saw the figures of men pass before it— the next moment all was 
darkness — ^he sprung on the wall, and feeling by the touch of hands 
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about his feet, that his brave followers had already monnted their 
ladders, with his sword firndy grasped, he leapad down on the ground 
within. As he lit on his feet, he struck against the sentinel who wag 
just passing, and by the violence of the shock struck him to the 
earth ; but the man, as he fell^ catching Wallace round the waist, 
dragged him after Mm, and, with a vociferous cry, shouted " Trea- 
son !" 

Several sentinels ran with levelled pikes to the spot ; the adjacent 
turrets emptied themselves of their armed inhabitants; and all fell 
on Wallace, just as he had extricated himself from the grasp of the 
prostrate soldier. 

" WTio are you ?" demanded they. 

" Your enemy," and two fell at his feet with one stroke of his 
sword. 

" Alarm ! Treason !'* resounded from the rest, as they aimed their 
random strokes at the conquering chief. But he was now assisted 
by the vigorous arm of Ker and of several Lanarkmen ; who, hav- 
ing cleared the wall, were dealing about blows in the darkness, which 
filled the air with groans, and strewed the ground with the dying 
and the dead. 

One or two Southrons, whose courage was not equal to their cau- 
tion, had fled to arouse the garrison ; and just as the whole of Wal- 
lace's men had leaped the wall and rallied to his support, the inner 
ballium gate burst open, and a legion of foes, bearing torches issued 
to the contest. With horrible threatenings they came on and m 
one moment surrounded Wallace and his little company ; but his 
soul brightened in danger, and his men stood firm with fixed pikes, 
receiving without injury the assault. Their weapons being longer 
than the enemy's, the Southrons, not aware of the circumstance, 
rushed upon their points, incurring the death they meant to give. 
Seeing this disorder, Wallace ordered the pikes to be dropped, and 
his men to charge sword in hand. Terrible was now the havoc ; for 
the desperate Scots, grappling each to his foe with a fatal hold, let 
not go tiU the piercing shriek, or the agonizing groan, convinced 
h\m that death had seized its victim. Wallace fought in front 
making a dreadful passage through the falling ranks ; while the 
tremendous sweep of his sword flashing in the intermitting light, 
warned the survivors where the avenging blade would next descend. 
A horrid vacuity was made in the lately thronged spot — it seemed 
not the slaughter of a mortal arm, but as if the destroying angel 
himself were there, and with one blast of his desolating brand had 
laid all in ruin. The platform was cleared, and the fallen torches, 
some half extinguished, and others flaming on the ground by the 
sides of the dead showed, in their uncertain gleams, a few terrified 
wretches seeking safety in flight. The same lurid rays casting a 
transitory light on the iron gratings of the great tower, informed 
Wallace that the heat of conflict had drawn him to the prison of 
the earL 

" We are now near the end of this night's work !" cried he, " Let 
us press forward to give freedom to the Earl of Mar !" 

" Liberty and Lord Mar!" cried Kirkpatrick, rushing onwards. 
He was immediately followed by his own men, but not so quickly 
I 
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but that the goard in the tower, hearing the outcry, isaaed from the 
flanking gates, and surrounding him, took him prisoner. 

" If there be might in your arms," roared he, with the voioe of a 
lion, ** Men of Loch Doine, rescue your leader !" 

They hurried forward with yells of defiance ; but the whole gar- 
rison, (awakened by the flying wretches from the defeat, turned out 
all its troops) and with De Valence at their head, pouring on Kirk- 

gatrick's men would have overpowered them, had not Wallace and 
is sixty heroes, with desperate determination, cut a passage through 
the closing ranks. 

Pikes struck against corslets, swords rung on helmets, and the 
ponderous battle-axe, falling with the weight of fate, cleft the up- 
lifted target in twain. Blood poured from every side, and the drip- 
ping hands of Kirkpatrick, as Wallace tore him from the enemy, 
proclaimed that he bathed his vengeance in the stream. On being 
released, he shook his ensanguined arms, and burst into a horrid 
laugh — " The work speeds ! — ^Now through the heart of the gover- 
nor!" 

As he spoke, Wallace lost him from his side again : and again, 
by the shouts of the Southrons, who cried, " No quarter for the 
fiend !" he learnt that he was retaken. That merciless ay was the 
death-bell of their own doom. It directed Wallace to the spot ; 
and, throwing himself and his brethren of Lanark into the midst of 
the band which held the chief, Kirkpatrick was rescued and again 
in his hands. But thousands seemed now to surround him. To do 
this generous deed, he had advanced farther than he ought ; and 
himself and his brave followers must have been slain, had he not 
fallen back ; and covering their rear with the great tower all who 
had the hardihood to appix>ach, fell under the weight of the Scottish 
sword. 

Scrymgeour at the head of the Loch Doine men, in vain attempt- 
ed to reach his surrounded countrymen, and fearful of losing the 
royal standard, he was turning to make a valiant retreat, when Mur- 
ray and Edwin (having disengaged their foUowera fix)m the precipi- 
ces of the beacon rock) rushed into the midst, striking their shields, 
and uttering the inspinng slogen of " Wallace and Fi-eedom !'* It 
was re-echeed by every Soot : those that were flying returned j they 
who sustained the conflict hailed the cry with braoed sinevrs ; and 
the terrible thunder of the word, pealing fix)m rank to rank, struck 
a terror into De Valence's men which made them pause. 

On that short moment turned the crisis of their fate. Wallaoe cut 
his way through the dismaved Southrons, who, hearing the reitera- 
ted shouts of we fresh, reiniorcement, knew not whether its strength 
might not be thousands instead of hundreds, and panic-struck they 
be^me an easy prey to their enemies. SmTOunded, mixed with 
the assailants, they knew not friends from foes ; and each individual 
being bent on flight, they indiscriminately cut to right and left, 
woundnig as many of their own men as of the Scots, and finally, 
after ^aughtering half their companions, some few escaped through 
the small posterns of the garrison, leaving the inner ballia in pos- 
session of the foe. 

The whole of the field being deaied, Wallace ordered the tower 
to be forced. A strong guard was within j and, aa the assailants 
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drew near, every means were used to render their assault abortive. 
As the Soots pretsaed to the main entrance, stones and heavy metals 
were thrown upon their heads : but not in the least intimidated, 
they stood beneath the iron shower, till Wallace ordered them to 
drive a lai^e felled tree which lay on the ground, against the hin- 
ges of the door ; it burst open, and the whole party rushed into the 

A short, sanguinary, but decisive conflict took place. The hau- 
berk and plaid of Wallace were dyed fiom head to foot ; his own 
brave blood, and the ferocious stream from his enemies nmigled in 
one horrid hue upon his garments. 

** Wallace I Wallace !" cried the stentorian lungs of Kirkpatrick. 
In a moment Wallace was at his side, and found him sti-uggline 
with two men. The shadowing light of a single lamp, uspended 
from the raftos, fell direct upon the combatants. A dagger was 
pointed at the life of the old knight, at the very instant in which 
Wallace laid the holder of it dead across his body, and catching the 
other assailant by the throat, he threw him prostrate to the ground. 

** Spore me, for the honour of knighthood !" cried the conquered. 

'* For my honour you shall die !" cried Kirkpatrick. His sword 
was already at the heart of the Englishman. Wallace beat it back. 
*• Kirkpatnck, he is my prisoner, and I give him life." 

''You know not what vou do," cried the old knight, struggling 
with Wallace to release his sword arm — '' This is De Valence !" 
** Grant me life I" cried the panting and hard-pressed earl! " and by 
the holy cross Scotland shall never see me more ! Noble Wallace my 
life! my life!" 

'^Sooner take my own !" cried the determined Kirkpatrick, fixing 
his foot on the neck of the prostrate man, and trying to wrench h^ 
hand from the grasp of his commander. 

" By all the powers of heaven, I swear," cried Wallace, " he must 
strike through my heart who kills any Southron that I hear cry for 
quarter! Release the earl on his word and your own honour." 

" Our safety lies in his destruction !" cried Kirkpatrick, who, en- 
raged at opposition, thrast his commander (little expecting such an 
action) from ofE the body of the earL De Valence seized his ad- 
Tantage, and catching Kirkpatrick by the limb that pressed on him 
overthrew him ; and, by a sudden spiing, turning quickly on Wal- 
aoe, struck his dagger into his side. All this was done in an in- 
stant. Wallace did not fall; but staggering with the weapon 
sticking in the wound, he was so suiprised by the baseness of the 
deed, he could not give the alarm till its perpetrator had disappeared. 

The flying earl took his course through a naiTOw passage between 
the works ; and proceeding swiftly towards the south, issued at one 
of the outer balHum gates, (that part of the castle being now soli- 
tary, as all the men had been drawn from the wall to the contest 
wiuun) and made his escape in a fisher's boat across the Clyde. 

Meanwhile, Wallace having recovered himself just as the Scots 
brought in lighted torches from the lower apartments of the tower, 
he saw Sir Roger Kirkpatrick leaning sternly on his blood-dripping 
sword, and the young Edwin coming forward in garments too near 
the hue of his own. Andrew Murray was already^ by his side. Wal- 
lace's hand was upon the hilt of the dagger which the ungrateful 
De Valence had left in his breast. 
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" You are wounded! you are Blain!" cried Murray, in a voice of 
consternation. Edwin stood motionless with horror. 

"That dagger \" exclaimed Scrymgeour^ 

" Has done nothing," replied Wallaoe, " but let me a little more 
blood.^ As he spoke he drew it out, and thrusting the oomer ol his 
scarf into his bosom, stanched the wound. 

*' So is your mercy rewarded," exclaimed Kirkpatrick. 

" So am I true to my duty," returned Wallace^ " though De Va- 
lence is a traitor to his :" 

" You treated him as a man," replied Kirkpatrick, " but now you 
find he is a wild beast ! and when he next falls into our hands, I 
hope you will allow me to fulfil my duty in ridding the world of such 
a monster !" 

" Your eagerness, my brave friend," returned Wallace, "has lost 
him as a prisoner. If not for humanity or honour, for policy's sake, 
we ought to have spared his life, and detained him as a hostage for 
our own countrymen in England." 

Kirkpatrick remembered how his violence had released the earl, 
and he looked down abashed. Wallace, perceiving it, continued, 
" But let us not abuse our time on discoursing on a coward. He is 
gone ; the fortress is ours; and our first measure must be to guard 
it from surprise." 

As he spoke his eyes fell upon Edwin, who, having recovered from 
the shock of Murray's exclamation, had brought the man forward 
who was the surgeon of their httle band.. A few minutes bound up 
the wounds of the chief ; while beckoning the anxious boy towards 
him, " Brave youth I" cried he, " you, who, at the eminent risk of 
your life, explored these heights, that you might render our ascent 
more sure ; you, who have fought like a young lion in tliis unequal 
contest ; here, in the face of all your valiant comrades, receive that 
knighthood, which rather deserves lustre from your virtues, than 
gives additional consequence to your name." 

With a bounding heart Edwin bent his knee j and Wallace giving 
him the hallowed accolade, the young knight rose from his position 
with all the roses of his springing fame glowing in his countenance^ 
Scrymgeour presented him with the knightly girdle, which he un- 
braced from his own loins, and while the happy boy received the 
sword to which it was attached, he exclaimed with animation^ 
" While I follow the example before my eyes, I shall never draw 
this in an unjust cause, nor ever sheath it in a just one." 

" Go then," returned Wallace, smiling an approval of this senti- 
ment, " while work is to be done, I will keep my knight to the toil ; 
go, and with twenty men of Lanark, guard the wall by which we 
ascended." 

Edwin disappeared ; and, having despatched detachments to oc> 
cupy other parts of the garrison Wallace took a torch in his hand, 
and turning to Murray, proposed to seek the earl of Mar. Lord An« 
drew was already at the iron door which led from the hall to the 
principal stairs. 

" We must have our friendly battering ram here !" cried he, " a 
close prisoner do they indeed make my nnde, when even the inner 
dooi-s are bolted on Mm." 

The men dragged the tree i&rwaid, and striking it with all their 
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strengtli against the iron, it buret open with the noise of thunder. 
Shrieks from within followed the sound. The women of Lady Mar, 
not knowing what to suppose during the uproar of the conflict, now 
hearing the door forced, expected nothing less than that some new 
enemies were advancing, and giving themselves up to despair, they 
flew into the room whore the countess sat, in equal though less 
clamorous terror. 

At the shouts of the Scots, when they began the attack, the earl 
had started from his couch. ** That is not peace I" said he, " there 
is some surprise !" 

'* Alas 1 for whom?*' returned Lady Mar ; " who would venture to 
attack a fortress like this, garrisoned with thousands ?" 

The cry was repeated. 

*' It is the slogen of Sir William Wallace J" cried he ; ^' I shall be 
tree ! O, for a sword ! Hear ! heari" 

As the shouts redonbled, and mingling with the various clangors 
of battle, drew nearer the tower, the impatience of the earl could 
not be restrained. Hope and eagerness seemed to have dried up his 
wounds, and new-strung every nerve ; unarmed as he was, he rush- 
ed from the apartment and flew down the stairs which led to the 
iron door. He found it so firmly fastened by bars and padlocks, 
that it was not to be moved. Again he ascended to his terrified 
wife, who, conscious of the little obligation Wallace owed to her, 
dreaded as much to see her husband's hopes realised, as to find her- 
self yet more rigidly the prisoner of the haughty De Valence. 

" Joanna 1" -cried he, " the arm of God is with ua. My prayers 
are heard ; Scotland will yet be free. Hear those groans — mose 
shouts. Victory I victory!" 

As he thus echoed the cry of triumph uttered by the Soots, as they 
burst open the outer gate of the tower, the foundatioDs of the build- 
ing shook, and Lady Mar, almost insensible with terror, received 
the exhausted body of her husband into her arms j he fainted from 
the transport his weakened frame was unable to bear. At this instant 
the panic-struck women ran shieking to their mistress. 

The countess could not speak, but sat pale and motionless, sup- 
porting his head on her bosom. Guided by the noise. Lord Andrew 
new into the room, and rushing towards his uncle, fell at his feet. 
" Liberty ! liberty 1" was all he could say. His words pierced the 
-ear of the earl like a voice from heaven, and looking up, without a 
word he threw his arms round the neck of his nephew. 

Teara relieved the contending feelings of the countess, and the 
women recognizing the young lord of Bothwell, retired into a distant 
comer, well assured they had now no cause of fear. 

The earl rested but a moment on the panting breast of his nephew; 
and looking up to seek the mighty leader of the band, he saw 
Wallace enter with the step of security and triumph in his eyes. 

** Ever mydeliverer 1" cried the venerable Mar, stretching forth 
his arms. The next moment he held Wallace to his breast, and re- 
membering all that he had lost for his sake since they parted, a sol- 
dier's heart melted, and he burst into tears. 

" Wallace, my preserver : thou victim for Scotland and for me ; or 
rather, thou chosen of heaven ; who, by the sacrifice of all thou didst 
hold dear on earth, art made a blessing to thy country ! receive my 
thanks and my heart." 
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Wallace Mi all in his soul which the earl meant to imply, bat re- 
ooYering the calmed tone of his mind before be was released from 
the embrace of his friend ; when he raised himself, and replied to the 
acknowledgments of the countess, it wa& with a serene though 
glowing countenance. 

She, when she had glanced from the eager entrance and action of 
her n^hew to the advancing hero, looked as Yenns did when she 
behela the god of war rise from a field of Ulood. She started at the 
appearance of Wallace, but it was not Ids garments di'opping gore, 
nor the blood-stained falchion in his hand, that caused the new sen- 
sation : it was the figure, breathin? jouth and manhood ; it was the 
face, where every noUe passion of the heart had stamped themselTee 
on Ids perfect features ; it was his air, where majesty and sweet en- 
trancing grace, mingled in lovely union. They were all these that 
struck at once upon the sight of Lad;ir Mar, and made her exclaim 
within hei'self, *'This is a god I This is the hero that is to humble 

Bdwaid ; that is to bless whom ?" was her thought. "Oh! no 

woman ! Let him be a creature enshrined and holy, for no female 
heart to love !" 

** Thi» passed through the mind of the countess in less time than 
it has been repeated ; and when she saw him clasped in her husband's 
urns, she exclaimed to herself. " Hden. thou wert right ; thy grati- 
tude was prophetic of a matchless object ; while I, wretch that I am , 
even whispered the wish to myself, while I gave information agtiinst 
my husband, that this man, the cause of idL might be secured co* 
slain r* 

Just as the last idea struck her, Wallace rose from the embrace of 
his venerable friend, and met the rivetted eye of the coimtess. {She 
stammered forth a rew expressions of obligation ; he attributed her 
confusion to the surprise ox the moment, and replying to her respect- 
fully, turned again to the earl. 

liie jov of the veneral^e chief was unboandeii, when ho found that 
a handful of Scots had put two thousand Southrons to fiight, and 
gained entire posse^on of the castle. Wallace, having siitikfied the 
anxious questions of his noble auditor, gladly perceived the morning 
light. He rose from Ids seat. 

** I shall take a temporary leave of you, my lord,*' said he to the 
earl ; ** I must now visit my brave comi-adcs at their posts, and s(t> 
the ooloura of Scotland planted on the citadeL" 



CHAPTER XXrCL 

When Wallace withdrew. Lady Mar« who had detained Hurray, 
wldspered to him, while a blush stained her cheek, that she should 
like to be present at the planting of the standard. Lord Mar heard 
her, and saying that fear of alarming her spirits had akme prevented 
his expressing a similar desire ; he declared his wiUincness to accom- 
pany her to the Bpot, and added, " I can be supported thither by the 
arm of Andrew; ror sony should I be to be absent from so glorious 
a ^ht" 

Though eager as themselves to be there, yet Murray hesitated. 
*< It will be impossible for my aunt to so, the hall below and the 
ground before the tower are covered wiui slaiDu'* 
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** Let them be cleared then,** said she, hastily j " for I canno 
consent to be depriyed of a spectacle so honourable to my country.' 

Murray regarded the pitiless indifference with which she gave this 
order with amazement. " To do that, madam," said he, "is beyond 
my power; as the whole ceremony of the colours would be com- 
pleted long before I could clear the earth of half its bleeding load. I 
will seek a passage for you by some other way." 

Before the earl could make a remark, Murray had disappeared ; 
and after exploring the tower in unavailing search for a way to the 
inner balHum, he met Sir Roger Kirkpatrick issuing from a small 
door, which being in shadow, he had hitherto overlooked. It led 
through the ballium to the platform before the citadel. Lord An- 
drew returned to his uncle and aunt, and informing them of this dis- 
covery, gave his arm to Lord Mar, while Ejrkpatrick led forward the 
agitated Countess. At this moment the sun rose behind the purple 
Bommit of Ben Lom<md. 

As they approached the citadel, Wallace and Sir Alexander Scrym- 
geour had aheady gained the summit. The standard of Edward was 
vet flying. Wallace looked at it for a moment, and then laying his 
band on the staff, — 

" Down, thou red dragon,'* cried he, " and learn to bow before the 
Giver of all Victory ! " As he spoke, he rent it from the roof ; and 
casting it over the oattlements, planted the Lion of Scotland in its 
Btead. 

As its vast evolvements floated on the air, the cry of triumph, the 
loud clarion of victory, burst from every heart, horn, and trumpet 
below. It was a shout that pierced the skies, and enters the soul 
of Wallace, with a bliss which seemed a promise of immortality. 

"OGodI" cried he, still grasping the staff, and looking up to 
heaven ; " we got not this in possession through our own might ; but 
thy right hand, and the light of thy countenance, overthrew the 
enemy ! Thine the conquest, thine the glory !" 

" And thus we consecrate the day to thee, O Power of Heaven !" 
rejoined Scrjmgeour ; "let this standard be thine own, and whithei- 
Boever we bear it the result will be victory !" 

Wallace, dropping on his knee, crossed it with his sword, in token 
that he subscribed to the vow ; and rising again, took Sir Alexander 
by the hand : " My brave friend," said he, " we have here planted 
the tree of freedom in Scotland. Should I die in its defence, swear 
to bury me under its branches ; swear that no enslaved ground shall 
cover my remains." 

" I swear," cried Scrymgeour, laying his crossed hands upon the 
arms of Wallace ; " I swear with a double vow ; by the blood of my 
brave ancestors, whose valour gave me the name I bear ; by the cross 
of Saint Andrew, and by your valiant self, never to sheath my 
iBword while I have life in my body, until Scotland be free." 

The colours fixed, Wallace and his brave colleague descended the 
tower, and perceiving the earl and countess, who sat on a stone bench 
at the end of the platform, approached them. The countess rose as 
the chiefs drew near. Lord Mar caught his friend by the hand, with 
a gratulation in his eyes that was unutterable ; his lady spoke, 
hardly conscious of what she said ; and Wallace, after a few minutes' 
discourse, proposed to the earl to retire with Lady Mar into the cita- 
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del, where she would be more suitably lodged than in the aqnare 
tower. Lord Mar was obeying this moyement, when suddenly stop- 
ping, he exclaimed, — 

'* But where is that wondrous boy, who was your pilot over these 
p^ilons rocks ? — ^let me give him a soldier's thanks/' 

Happy at so grateful a demand, Wallace beckoned Edwin, who, 
just relieved from his guard, was standing at some distance. He 
took him by the hand, and putting it into that of the earl ; " Here," 
said he, "is my knight of fifteen ! and last night he proved himself 
more worthy of his spiu^, than many a man who has received them 
from the hands of a king." 

*^ He shall wear those of a king," rejoined the Lord Kar, unbuck- 
ling from his feet a pair of golden spurs ; — " these were fastened oi^ 
my heels by our great King Alexander, at the battle of Largs. I had 
intended them for my only son ; but the first knight in the cause of 
rescued Scotland doubles that blessing ; he is the son of my heart 
and soul !" 

As he spoke he would have pressed the young hero to his breast ; 
but Edwin, trembling with emotion, sUd down upon his knees, and 
clasping the Eaii's hand to his heart, said in a hardly audible 
voice — "Receive and pardon the truant son of your sister Buth- 
Ten !" 

" What !" exclaimed the veteiin, " is it Edwin Ruthven that has 
brought me this weight of glory ? Come to my arms thou dearest 
child of my dearest Janet!" 

The unde and nephew were folded in each other's embrace. Ladv 
Mar wept ; and Wallace, imable to bear the resemblance which such 
a scene pressed upon his heart, turned away towards the battlements. 
Edwin murmured a short explanation in the ear of his uncle : and 
then rising fiom his arms, with his beautiful face glittering like an 
April day with tears, allowed his gay cousin Murray to buckle the 
spurs on his feet. The rite over, he kissed Lord Andiew's hands in 
token of acknowledgment, and called on Sir William Wallace to 
bless the new honours conferred on his knight. 

Wallace turned round, and stretching forth his hand to Edwin, 
with a smile which partopk more of heaven than earth, repUed, 
"Have we not perf 01 med our mutual promises? I brought you to 
the spot, where you were to reveal your name ; and you have de- 
clared it to me by the voice of gloiy ! — Come, then, my brother, let 
us leave your uncle awhile, to seek his repose." 

As he spoke, he bowed to the countess ; and Edwin joyfully taking 
his arm, they walked together towards the eastern postern. 

Agitated with the delightful surprise of thus meeting his favour- 
ite sister's son (a child whom he had never seen since its infancy) 
and exhausted by the variety of his late emotions, the earl readily 
acquiesced in a proposal for rest, and leaning on Lord Andrew, pro- 
ceeded to the dtadel. 

The countess had other attractions : lingering at the side of the 
rough knight of Torthorald, she looked bade ; and when she saw the 
object of her gaze disappear through the gates, she sighed ; and 
turning to her conductor, walked by him in silence till they joined 
her husband in the hall of the keep. Murray led the way into the 
apartment lately occupied by De Valence. They were furnished 
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with aU the Inxmies of a Southron nobleman. Ladv Mar cast her 
eyes around t^e splendid chamber, and seated herself on one of its 
tapestried couches. The earl, not marking whether it were silk or 
rushes, placed himself beside her. Murray drew a stool towards 
them, whUe Kirkpatrick, tired of his gallant duty, abruptly took his 
leave. 

^* My dear Andrew,'* said the earl, ^'in the midst of this proud re- . 
joldng, there is ^et a canker at my heart. TeU me that when my 
beloved Helen disappeared in the tumult at Bothwell, she was under 
your protection ?" 

" She was," replied Murray ; " and I thank the holy Saint Pillan, 
she is now in the sanctuary oi his church." 

Murray then recounted to his relieved unde the events which had 
happened to him from the moment of his withdrawing behind the 
axraa, to his confiding the Enghsh soldier with the iron box to the 
care of the prior. Lord Mar sighed heavily when he spoke of that 
mysterious casket. 

" Whatever it contains," said he, " it has drawn after it much evil 
and much good. The domestic peace of Wallace was ruined by it ; 
and the spirit which now restores Scotland to herself, was raised by 
his wrongs !" 

" But tell me," added he, ** do you think my daughter is safe, so 
near the garrison of the enemy ?" 

** Surely, my lord," said the countess, well remembering the en- 
thusiasm with which Helen had regarded the unknown Wallace : 
" surely you would not bring that tender child into a scene like this I 
rather send a messenger to convey her secretly to Thirlestane : there 
she will be safe under the protection of her graudf ather." 

The earl acquiesced in her opinion ; and saying that he would con- 
sult with Wallace upon the safest mode of travel for his daughter, he 
again turned to Lord Andrew to learn farther of their late proceed- 
ings. But the countess at this determination once more interrupted 
him. 

" Alas I my lord, what would you do ? His generous zeal will offer to 
go in person for your daughter. We know not what dangers he might 
then incur ; and surely the champion of Scotland is not to be thrown 
into peril for any domestic concern ! — If you really feel the weight of 
the evils into which you have plunged Sir William Wallace, do not 
increase it, by even hinting to him the present subject of your dis- 
course." 

" My aunt is an oracle !" resumed Murray. " Allow me to be the 
happy knight that is to bear the surrender of Dumbarton to my 
cousin ; prevail on Wallace to remain in this garrison till I return ; 
and then fuU tilt for the walls of old Stirling, and the downfall of 
Hughie Cressingham !" 

Both the countess and the earl were pleased with this arrange- 
ment. The latter, by the persuasion of his nephew, retired into 
an inner chamber to repose, and the former desired Lord Andrew to 
inform Wallace that she should expect to be honoured with his pre- 
sence at noon to partake of such fare as the garrison afforded. 

On Murray's coming from the citadel he learnt that Wallace was 
gone towards the great tower. He followed him thither, and on 
issuing from the postern which led to that part of the rock, he saw 
the chief standing with his helmet oil" in the midst of the slain. 
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'' This is a horrid sight !'' said he to Murray, as he approached ; 
** bat it shall not long lay thus exposed. I have just ordered that 
these wrecks of human nature may be lowered into the Clyde ; its 
rushing stream will soon carry them to a quiet grave beneath yon 
peaceful sea.'' His own dead amounting to no moi-e than fifteen, 
were to be buried at the foot of the rock ; a prisoner in the castle 
having descried steps in the cliff by which the solemnity could easily 
be performed. 

" But why, my dear commander," cried Lord Andrew, " why do 
you take any thought about our enemies ? Leave them where ttiey 
are, and the eagles of our mountains will soon iind them graves." 

"For shame, Murray !" was the reply of Wallace ; " they are dead, 
and our enemies no more. They are men like ourselves j and shall 
we deny them a place in that earth whence we all sprung ? We war 
not with human nature, are we not rather the asseitors of her 

rights ?" 

" I know," replied Lord Andrew, blushjng, " that I am often the 
Bssertor of my pwn folly ; and I do not kjiow how you will forgive 
my inconsiderate impertinence." 

" Because it was inconsiderate," replied Wallace : *' inhumanity is 
too stem a guest to live in such a breast as your's.'' 

** If I ever gave her quarters," replied Murray, " I should most 
woefully disgrace the companions she would meet there. Next to 
the honour of fair Scotland, my cousin Helen is the goddess of my 
idolatry ; and she would forswear my love and kindred, could she 
believe me capable of feelings otherwise than in unison with Sir 
William Wallace." 

Wallace looked towards him with a benign pleasure in his counte- 
nance — " Your sweet cousin does me honour, and William Wallace 
cannot but be proud of such approbation." 

" Ah ! my noble friend," cned Murray, lowering his gay tone, to 
one of softer expression J "if you knew all her goodness, all the 
amiableness that dweUs in her gentle heart, you would indeed es- 
teem her — ^you would love her as I do." 

The blood fled from the cheek of Wallace. " Not as you do, Mnr- 
T&j — I can no more love woman as you do her. Such scenes as these," 
cned he, turning to the mangled bodies which the men were now 
carrying away to the precipice of the Clyde ; " have divorced 
woman's love from my heart. I am all my country's, or I am no- 
thing." 

" Nothing !" reiterated Murray, laying his hand upon that of Wal- 
lace, as it rested upon the hilt of the sword on which he leaned. " Is 
the friend of mankind, the champion of Scotland, the beloved of a 
thousand valuable hearts, nothing ? Nay, art thou not the agent of 
Heaven to be the scourge of a tyrant ? Axt thou not the deliverer of 
thycountry ?" 

Wallace turned his bright eye upon Murray with an expression of 
mmgled feelings—" May I be all this, my friend, and Wallace will 
y®* Jp® happy ! But speak not to me of love and woman, tell me not 
of those endearing qualities I have prized too tenderly, and which 
are now buried to me for ever, beneath the ashes of EUersUe." 

JNot under the ashes of Ellerslie," cried Murray, "sleep the re- 
mama of your lovely wife." Wallace's penetrating eye turned quick 
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upon him ; Hmray continued : " My cousin's pitying sonl stretched 
itself towards thcmj by her directions they were brought from the or^ 
tory in the rock, and deposited with all holy rites in the cemetry at 
Bothwell/' 

The glow that now animated the before chilled heart of Wallace 
OYerspread his face. His eyes spoke volumes of gratitude, his lips 
moved, but his feelings were too big for utterance, and f erveutly 
pressing the hand of Murray, to oonce^ emotions r^idy to shake his 
manhood, he turned away, and walked towards the cUfE. 

When all the slain were lowered to their last beds, a young priest 
in the company of Scrymgeour gave the funeral benediction, both 
to the departed in the wave, and those whom the shore received. 
The rites over, Murray again drew near to Wallace, and delivered 
his aunt's message. *' I shall obey her commands," returned he ; 
" but first we must visit our wounded prisoners in the tower. There 
are above three hundred of them, whom Edwin and I discovered 
amongst the dead." 

Mnrray gladly obeyed the impulse of his leader's arm, and follow- 
ed bv the chiefs who had returned from the late solemn duty, en- 
ta?ea the tower. Ireland met them in the porch, and welcomed 
Wallace with the intelligence, that he hoped he had succoured 
frioids instead of foes j for that most of the poor prisoners were poor 
Welsh peasants, whom Edward had torn from their mountains to 
serve in his legions ; and a few Irish, who in heat of blood and 
eag&mea^ for adventure, had enlisted in his ranks " I have shown 
to them," continued Ii-eland, " what fools they are to injure them- 
selves in us. I told the Welsh, they were clinching their chains, by 
assisting to extend the dominion of their conqueror ; and I have 
convinced the Irish they were forging fetters for themselves, by 
lending their help to enslave their brother nation, the f reeborn Scots. 
They only require your presence, my lord, to forswear their former 
leader, and to enlist under Scottish banners." 

" Thou art an able orator, my good Stephen," returned Wallace ; 
" and whatever promises thou hast made to honest men in the name 
of Scotland, we are ready to ratify them. Is it not so ?" added he, 
turning to Kirkpatrick and Scrymgeour. 

" All, as you will," replied they m one voice. " Yes," added 
Kirkpatrick j " you were the first to rise for Scotland j and who but 
you has a right to command for her !" 

Ireland threw open the door which led into the hall : and there, 
on the ground, on pallets of straw, lay most of the wounded South- 
rons. Some of their dimmed eyes had discerned their preserver, 
wh^i he discovered them expiring on the rock ; and on the sight of 
him now, they uttered such a piercing cij of gratitude, that surpri- 
sed, he stood for a moment. In that moment, already five or six of 
the poor wounded wretches had crawled to his feet — " Our Enemy ! 
— Our Preserver !" bm-st from their lips, as they kissed the hem of 
his garment. 

" xJot to me, not tome," exclaimed Wallace ; " I am a soldierlike 
yourselves I I have only acted a soldier's pai-t, but I am a soldier of 
freedom; you of a tyrant who seeks to enslave the world! This 
makes the difference between us, this lays you at my feet, when 1 
would more willingly receive you to my aims, as brothers in one 
j^euei-ous cause." 
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*' We arc yourSi" was the answering exclamation of those who 
knelt, and of those who raised their feebler voices from their beds of 
straw. A few only remained silent. With many kind expressions 
of acceptance, Wallace disengaged himself from those wno dang 
around him, and moved towards the sick, who seemed too ill to 
speak. While repeating the same consolatary language to them, 
he observed an old man, who lay between two young ones, still 
keep a profound silence. His rough features were marked with 
many a scar, but there was a meek resignation in his face, that 
powerfully struck Wallace. As the chief drew near, the veteran 
raised himself on his arm and bowed his head with a respectful air. 
Wallace stopped. ^* You are an Englishman ?" 

" I am, sir, and I have no services to offer you. These two young 
lasD. on each side of me are my sons. Their brother I lost last night 
in the conflict. To-day, by your mercy, not only my life is pre- 
served, but my two remaining children ! Yet I am an En^ishman, 
and I cannot be grateful at the expense of my alliance.*' 

" Nor would I require it of you," returned Wallace : " these brave 
Welsh and Iiish were brought hither by the oppressor who subju- 
gates their countries ; they owe him no duty. But you are a free 
subject of England ; he that is a tyrant over others, can only be a 
king to you ; he must be the guardian of your laws, the defender of 
your Ubeities, or his sceptre falls. Having sworn to follow a sov- 
ereign so plighted, I am not sevare enough to condemn you, because, 
misled by that phantom which he calls glory, you have suffered 
him to betray you into unjust conquests." 

" Once I have been so misled," returned the old man, " but never 
again. Fifty years I have fought under the British standard in 
Normandy, and in Palestine ; and now in my old age, with four 
sons, I followed the armies of my sovereign into Scotland, My 
eldest I lost in the plains of Dunbar. ^ly second fell last night, 
and my two youngest are now by my side : you have saved them 
and me. What can I do ? Not as your noble self says, forswear 
my country — but this I swear, and in the oath do you my sons Join 
(as he spoke, they laid their crossed hands upon his, in token of as- 
sent) never to raise our swords against England ; and with like faith, 
never to lift an arm against Sir William Wallace or the cause of in- 
jured Scotland !" 

" To this we also subjoin !" cried several other men who compris- 
ed the whole of the English prisoners. 

" Noble people !" cried Wallace, " why have you not a king wor- 
thy of you !" 

** And yet," said Kirkpatrick, in a surly tone, " Hesselrigge was 
one of these people 1" Wallace turned upon him with a look of so 
tremendous a meaning, that awed by an expression too mighty fc^ 
him to comprehend, he fell back a few paces, muttering curses but 
on whom could not be heard. 

''That man would arouse the tiger in onr lion-hearted <duefr* 
whispered Scrymgeour to Murray. 

" Ay," returned he, *' but the royal spirit keeps the beast in awe 
— see now ooweringly that bold Inow now bows before it I " 

Wallace marked tne impression his glance had made, and where 
he had struck, being unwilling to pierce also, he dispelled the thun- 
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der from his oountenanoe, and once more looking on Sir Eoger with 
a frank serenity — " Come," said he, " my good knight, you must 
not be more tenacious for Sir William Wallace than ho is for Mm- 
scdf ! While he possesses such a zealous friend as Kirkpatrick of 
Terthoraldy he ueed not now fear the arms of a thousand Hessel- 
rigges." 

" No, nor of Edward's either!" oried Kirkpatrick, once more look- 
ing boldly up, and shaking his broad claymore. *^ My thistle has a 
eint to sting all to the death who pass between this arm and my 
ider*s breast." 

" May heaven long preserye the valiant Wallace !" was the pray- 
er of every feeble voice, as he left the hall to visit his own wounded, 
who were in an upper chamber. The interview was short and satis- 
factoiy. " Ah ! sir,'* cried one of them, " I cannot tell how it is, 
but when I see you, I feel as if I beheld the very soul of my coun- 
try, or its guaiman angel, standing befOTe me — a something I can- 
not describe, but it fills me with courage and comfort." 

"You see an honest Scot standing before you, my good Duncan," 
xeplied Wallace, " and that is no mean personage, for it is one who 
knows no use of his life, but as it fulfils his duty to his country.' 

" O ! that the sound of that voice could penetrate to every ear in 
Scotland ." rejoined the soldier ; " it would be more than the call of 
a trumpet to bring them to the field !" 

** And from the summit of this rode many have already heard it, 
and more shall be aroused !" cried Murray, returning from the door, 
to which one of Ms men had beckoned him. " Here is a man come 
to announce that Malcolm, Earl of Lennox, passing by the foot of 
thia rock, saw the Scottish standard flying from its citariel ; and, aa 
amazed and overjoyed at the sight, has sent to request the favour of 
being admitted." 

" Let me bring him hither !" interrupted Kirkpatrick: "he is brave 
as the day, and will be a powerful auxiliary." 

" Every true Scot must be welcome to these walls,*' letumed 
Wallace. 

Kirkpatrick hastened from the tower to the northern side of the 
rock, at the foot of which stood the earl and his train. With all tlie 
pride of a fi-eeman and a victor. Sir Roger descended the heij^ht. 
Lennox advanced to meet him. " What is it I see ? Sir Roger Kirk- 
patrick, master of this citadel, and our king's colours flying from 
its towers I Where is Earl De Valence ? Where the English gar- 
rison?" 

" The English garrison," replied Kirkpatrick, " are now, twelve 
hundred men, beneath the waters of the Clyde. De Valence has 
fled, and this fortress, manned with a few hardy Scots, shall sink 
into the waves before it again sees the English dragon on its walls." 

"And you, noble knight," cried Lennox, " have achieved all this. 
You are the dawn to a blessed day for Scotland !" 

" No," repUed Kirkpatrick ; " I am but the follower of the man 
who has struck the blow. Sir William Wallace, of Ellerslie, is our 
chief: and, with the power of his virtues, he subdues not only 
frienos, bat enemies to his command." 

He then exultingly narrated the happy events of the last four and 
twenty hours. The earl listened with wonder and joy. " What 1" 
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cried he, " so noble a plan for Scotland, and I ignorant of it ? I, that 
have not waked nor slept, day nor night, for many a month, without 
thinking or dreaming of some enterprise to free my country : and, 
behold, it is achieved in a moment ! I see the stroke as a bolt from 
heaven ; and I pray heaven it may light the sacrifice throughout the 
nation I 

•'Lead me, worthy knight, lead me to your chief, for he shall be 
mine too ; he shall command Malcolm Lennox and all his dan." 

Kirkpatrick gladly turned to obej^ him, and they mounted the 
ascent together. Within the barbican gate stood Wallace, with 
Scrymgeour and Mun*ay. The earl knew Scrymgeour well, having 
often seen him in the field, as hereditary standard-bearer of the 
kingdom : of the person of the others he was ignorant. 

" There is Wallace !" exclaimed Elirkpatrick. 

" Not one of those very young men ?" interrogafced the earl. 

" Even so," was the answer of the knight ; " but his is the youth 
of the brave Ammon ; gi*ey beards are glad to bow before his golden 
locks : for beneath them is wisdom." 

As he spoke they entered the barbican, and Wallace (whom the 
penetrating eye of Lennox had already singled out for the chief) 
advanced to meet his guest. 

" Earl," said he, " you are welcome to Dumbarton castle." 

" Bravest of my countrymen," returned Lennox, clasping him in 
his arms, '' receive a soldier's embrace ; receive the gratitude of a 
loyal heart ; accept my services, my arms, my men — my all I de- 
vote to Scotland and the great cause." 

Wallace for a moment did not answer, but warmly straining the 
earl to his breast, said, as he released him, " Such support will give 
sinews to our power. A few months, and, with the blessing of 
that arm which has already mowed down the ranks which opposed 
Ufl, we shall see Scotland at liberty." 

** And may heaven, brave Wallace," exclaimed Lennox, " ^rant 
us thine arm to wield its scythe. But how have you accomplished 
this ? How have you overthrown this English host ?" 

" He strikes home when right points his sword," replied Wallace ; 
" the injuries of Scotland were my guide, and justice my compan- 
ion. We feared nothing, for God was with us : we feared nothing, 
and in Ids might we conquered." 

"And shall yet conquer !" cried Lennox, kindling with the enthu- 
siasm that blazed from the eyes of Wallace ; '' I feel the strength of 
our cause, and from this moment I devote myself to assert it or die." 

** Not to die ! my noble lord," said Murray j " we have yet many 
an eve, to dance over the buried fetters of Scotland. And as a be- 
ginning of our joUities, I must remind our leader that my aunt' a 
board awaits him." 

Lord Lennox understood from this address it was the brave Hur- 
ray who spoke to him, for he had heard sufficient from Sir Boger 
Kirkpatrick to explain how the Countess of Mar and her patnot 
husband came within the castle. 

The countess had arrayed herself with all her powers, to receive 
her deUverer, and awaited the hour of his arrival with an emotion 
at her heart, which made it bound against her bosom, when she 
saw the object of her wishes advancing along the platform. AU 
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others were lost to her, as in a mist ; and hastily rising from the 
window as the chiefs entered the porch, she crossed the room to 
meet them at the door. 

The Earl of Lennox stood amazed at the sight of so mnch beauty 
and splendour in such a scene. Lady Mar had hardly attained her 
thirty-fifth year, but from the graces of her person, and the address 
with which she set forth all her charms, the enchanted gazer found 
it impossible to suppose her more than three or four and twenty. 
Thus happily formed by nature, and habited in a suit of velvet, over- 
laid with a Cyprus-work of gold ; blazing with jewels about her 
head, and her feet dad in ailver-fretted sandals ; Lennox rather 
thoQght that it was some triumphant queen he was going to salute, 
than a wife who had so lately shared captivity with an outlawed 
husband. Murray started at such unexpected magnificence in his 
aunt. But Wallace scarcely observed that it was anything unusual, 
and bowing to her, presented the Earl of Lennox. She smiled, and 
saying a few words of welcome to the earl, gave her hand to Wal- 
lace to lead her back into the chamber. 

Lord Mar had risen from his seat, and leaning on his sword, (for 
his warlike arm refused any other staff) he stood up on their en- 
trance. At the sight of Lord Lennox he uttered an exclamation of 
glad surprize. Lennox embraced hi^ ; '^ I too am come to enlist 
under the baimers of this young Leomdas." 

" Qod armeth the patriot !" was all the reply that Mar made, as 
the big tears rolled over his cheek, and he shook him by the hand. 

" I have four hundred stout Lennox-men," continued the earl, 
" who by to-morrow's eve shall be ready to follow our leader to the 
verr borders." 

"Not so soon,' * interrupted the countess j " our deliverer needs 
repose." 

" I thank your benevolence, Lady Mar," returned Wallace ; " but 
the issue of the night, and the sight of Lord Lennox this day, with 
the promise of so great a support, are such aliments that we must go 
forward." 

" Aye, to be sure," rejoined Kirkpatrick ; " Dumbarton was not 
taken during a sleep ; and if we stay loitering here, the devil that 
holds Stirling castle may follow the scent of De Valence, and so I 
lose my revenge." 

" Wnat !" said the countess, " and are my lord and I to be left 
again to our enemies ? Sir William Wallace, I should have thought — " 

" Every thing, madam," rejoined he, " that is demonstrative of 
my devotion to your venerable lord I But with a brave garrison, I 
hope you will consider yourself safe here, until a wider range of se- 
curity be won, to enable you to retire to Biaemar." 

As the apostrophe addressed to Wallace in the latter part of the 
countess's speech had been said to himself in rather a low voice, his 
reply was made in a similar tone, so that Lord Mar did not hear 
any part of the answer but the concluding words. " What I" said 
he, " is my ever fearful Joanna making objections to keeping gar- 
rison here?" 

"I confess," replied Wallace, "that an armed citadel is not the 
most pleasant abode for a lady ; but at present, excepting perhaps 
the church, it is the safest ; and I would not advise your lady to re- 
move hence, until the plain be made as free as this mountain." 
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The sewer now annomiced the board in the hall, and the countcsR 
leading the way, reluctantly gave her hand to the Earl of Lennox. 
Lord Mar leaneid on the arm of Wallace, and was followed by Edwin 
and the other chieftains. 



CHAPTEE XXIT. 

DiJRiNO the repast the countess fixed her insatiate eyes on the man- 
ly yet youthful countenance of the heroic Wallace. His plumed hel- 
met was now laid aside, and the heavy corselet unbuckled from his 
breast, disclosed the symmeti^ of his fine form, and left its graceful 
movements to be displayed with advantage by the flexible folds of 
his simple tartan vest. It was a warrior she looked on ; the formi- 
dable Wallace bathed in the blood of Hesselrigge, and breathing ven- 
geance against the adherents of the tyrant Edwai'd. It was the 
enemy, then of her kinsmen of the house of Cummin ; it was the 
man for whom her husband had embraced so many dangera j it was 
the man whom she had denounced to one of those kinsmen, and 
whom she had betrayed to the hazard of an ignominious death. 
Where now was the fierce rebel, the miner of her peace, the outlaw 
whom she had wished in his grave ! 

The idea was distraction. She could have fallen at his feet, and, 
bathing them with her tears, have implored his pity and forgiveness. 
Even as the wish sprung in her mind she asked herself — Did he know 
jiU. could he pardon such a weight of injuries ? She cast her eyes with 
a wild expression upon his face. The mildness of heaven was thore; 
and the peace, too, she might have thought, had not his eye carried 
a chastened sadness in its look, which told that something diie and 
sorrowful was buried deep within. It was a look which dissolved 
the Boul which gazed on it. The countess felt her heai-t thiob vio- 
lently. At that moment Wallace addressed a few words to her, but 
she knew not what they were ; her soul was in tumults, and a mist 
passed over her sight, which for a moment seefned to wrap all her 
senses in a trance. 

The unconscious object of her emotions bowed to her inarticulate 
reply, supposing that the mingling voices of others had made him 
hear hers indistinctly. 

Lady Mar found her situation so strange, and her agitation so in- 
explicable, that feeling it impossible to remain longer without giving 
way to a burst of tears, she rose from her seat, and forcing a smile, 
curtseyed to the company and left the room. 

When she had gained the upper apartments, she threw herself 
along the nearest couch, and stinking her breast, exclaimed, " What 
is this that is within me ? How does my soul seem to pour itself out 
to this man ! Oh 1 how does it extend itself, as if it would absorb his, 
even at my eyes I Only twelve hours— hardly twelve hours, have I 
seen this Wiliiam Wallace, and yet my very bdng is now loet in 
his!" 

As she spoke she covered her tace "with her handkerchief, but no 
tears now started to be wiped a^oy The fire in her veins dried their 
***^2?' and with burning blush!^ she rose from her seat. 

-Fatal, fatal hour I Why di^j. -{tioucome here, too lovely Wal- 
lace, to rob me of my peace ? ^^\«\\x«r, Ueeafid Bsdntsl" cried she, 
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clasping her hands in wild passion, " why did I ever shackle this 
hand ? .why did I ever render such sacrifice necessary ? Wallace is 
now free But wretch, wretch, wretch ! I could tear out this be- 
trayed heart ! I could trample on that of the perfidious dotard that 
made me such a slave !" She gasped for breath, and again seating 
herself, reclined her beating temples against the couch. 

She was now silent, but thoughts not less intense, not less fraught 
with self-reproach and anguish, occupied her mind. Should this god 
of her idolatiy ever discover that it was her information that had 
sent Earl De Valence's men to surround him in the mountains ; 
should he ever learn that at Bothwell she had betrayed the cause on 
whidi he had set his life, she felt that moment would be her last. 
For now, to sate her eyes with gazing on him, to hear the sound of 
his voice, to receive his smiles, seemed to her a joy she could only 
sorrend^ with her existence. What, then, was the prospect of so 
soon losing him, even to crown himself with honour; but to her a 
living death ! 

To defer his departure was all her study, all her hope ; and fearful 
that his restless valour might urge him to accompany Murray in his 
intended convoy of Helen to the Tweed, she determined to persuade 
her n^hew to set out without the knowledge of his general. She 
did not aUow that it was the youthful beauty, and mora lovely mind 
of her daughter-in-law, which she feared ; even to herself she cloaked 
her alarm, under the plausible excuse of caie for the chieftain's safe- 
ty. Composed by this arrangement, her disturbed features became 
smooth ; and witn a sedate air she received her lord and his brave 
friends when they entered the chamber. 

But the object of her wishes did not appear. Wallace had taken 
Lord Lennox to view the dispositions of the fortress. HI satisfied 
as she was with this prolonged absence, she did not fail to turn it 
to advantage j and while her lord and his friends were examining a 
draft of Scotland, (which Wallace had sketched since he left the ban- 
queting room) she took Lord Andrew aside, and conversed with him 
on the subject nearest her heart. 

" It certainly belongs to me alone, as her kinsman and friend, to 

frotect Helen to the Tweed," returned Mun-ay : " but my good lady, 
cannot comprehend why I am to lead my fair cousin such a pil- 
grimage. She is not afraid of heroes. You are safe in Dumbarton, 
and why not bring her here also ?" 

" Not for worlds !" exclaimed the countess, thrown off her guard. 
Murray looked at her in surprise. It recalled her to self-possession, 
and she resumed : 

" So lovely a creature in this castle would be too great a magnet. 
You must have known that it was the hope of obtaining her which 
attracted the Lord Soulis and Earl De Valence to Bothwell. The 
whole castle rung with the quaiTel of these two lords upon her ac- 
count, when you so fortunately effected her escape. Should it be 
known she is here, the same fierce desire of obtaining her would give 
double excitement to De Valence to recover the place ; and the con- 
sequences, who can answer for them ?" 

By this argument Murray was persuaded to relinquish the idea of 
carrying her to Dumbarton ; but remembering what Wallace had 
said respecting the safety of a religious sanctuary, he advised that 

K 
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she shonld be left at St. Fillans till the cause of Scotland is more 
firmly established. " Send a messenger to inform her of the rescue 
of Dumbarton, and of your and my uncle's health/' continued he ; 
and that will be sufficient to make her happy." 

That she was not to be thrown in Wallace's way satisfied Lady 
Mar ; and indifi^erent whether Helen's seclusion were under the Eil- 
don tree or the Holyrood, she approved Murrajr's decision, and dis- 
missed the subject. Relieved from apprehension, her face was again 
dressed in smiles, and with a bounding heart she welcomed the re- 
entrance of Wallace with the earl of I^nnox. 

Absorbed in one wish, every charm she possessed was directed to 
the same point. She played finely on the lute, and sang with aU the 
grace of her country. What gentle heart was not to be affected by 
music ? She determmed it shoidd be one of the spells by which she 
meant to attract Wallace, and to bind him to the castle. She took 
up one of the lutes, (which, with other musical instruments deoo- 
rated the apartments of the luxurious De Valence, and touching it 
with exquisite delicacy, breathed the most pathetic air her memory 
could dictate: — 

** If the heath she moved, her breast was wliiter than the down of Cana ; 

If on the sea-beat shore, than the foam of the rollint; ocean. 

Her eyes were two stars of light ; her face was heaven's bow in showers; 

Her dark hair flowed around it, like the streaming: clouds. 

Thou wert the dweller of souls, white-handed Strinadona I' ' 

Wallace rose from his chair, which she had placed near her. She 
had designed that these tender words of the bard of Morven shonld 
suggest to her hearer the observation of her own resembling beauties. 
But he saw in them the lovely dweller of his own soul ; and walk- 
ing towards a window, stood there with his eye fixed on the des- 
cending sun. " So has set all my joys ; so is life to me— a world 
without a sun, cold, cold, and charmless !" 

The countess vainly believed that some sensibility advantageous 
to her new passion had caused the agitation with which she saw him 
depart from her side ; and intoxicate! with the idea, she ran through 
many a melodious descant, till, touching on the first strains of 
Thusa ha measg ha measq na reultan mar, she saw Wallace start from 
his contemplative position, and with a pale countenance leave the 
room. There was something in his countenance which excited the 
alarm of the Earl of Lennox, who had also been listening to the 
Bong : he arose, instantly, and overtaking the chief at the threshhold, 
inquired what was the matter. "Nothing," answered Wallace, 
forcing a smile in which the agony of his mind was too truly im- 
printed J ** but music displeases me." With this reply he disap- 
peared. The excuse seemed strange, but it was true ; for her whose 
notes were to him sweeter than the rush, whose angel strains used 
to greet his morning and evening hours was silent in the giave ! He 
should no more see her white hand upon the lute ; he should no 
more behold that bosom, brighter than foam upon the wave, heave 
in tender transport at his applause ! What, then, was music to him ? 
A soulless sound, or a dreadful knell to recall the remembrance of 
all he had lost. 

Such were his thoughts when the words of Thusa ha measp rung 
f lum Lady Mar's voice. Those were the strains which Halbert used 
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to breathe from hia harp, to call his Marion to her nightly slumbera ; 
thoee were the strains with which that faithful servant had an- 
noxmcedth&t she slept to wake no more ! 

What wonder, then, that Wallace fled from the apartment and 
buried himself and his aroused grief in the solitudes of the beacon- 
hill! 

While looking over the shoulder of his uncle on the station whidi 
Stirling held amid the Oichel hiUs, Edwin had at interval cast a 
sidelong glance tkpon the changing complexion of his commander ; 
and nofloon^ did he see him hurry from the room, than, fearful of 
Bome disaster having befallen the garrison, {which Wallace did not 
choose immediately to mention) he also left the apartment. 

After seeking the object of his anxiety for a long time without 
ATaH, he was returning on his steps, when attracted by the splen- 
dours of the moon which silvei'ed the beacon-hill, he ascended, once 
at least, to tread that acclivity in light, which he had so miraculous- 
ly passed in darkness. Scarce a zephyr fanned the sleeping air ; he 
moved on with a fl^ng step, till a deep sigh arrested him. He stop- 
ped and listened ; it was r^ated again and again. He approached 
the spot, and saw a human figure i-eclined. The head of the appa- 
rent mourner was unbonnetted, and the brightness of the moon shone 
on his polished forehead. Edwin thought the sound of those 
sighs was the same he had often heard from the breast of Wallace ; 
and be no longer doubted having found the object of his search. He 
walked forward. Again the figure sighed : but with a depth so full 
cf pi^xnng woe, that Edwin hesitated. 

A doud passed over the moon, and passingoff again, displayed to 
the anxious boy that he had drawn very near his friend. " Who 
goes there ?" exclaimed WaJlaoe, starting on his feet. 

" Your Edwin," returned the youth. •' I feared something wrong 
had happened, when I saw you look so sad, and leave the room 
abruptly." 

Wallace precsed his hand in silence. " Then some evil has befal- 
len you ?** inquired Edwin, in an agitated voice ; " you do not 
speak !" 

Wallace seated himself on a stone, and leaned his head upon the 
hilt of his sword. ** No new evil has befallen me, Edwin : — ^but 
there is such a thing as remembrance, that stabs deeper then the 
dagger's point." 

" What remembrance can wound you, my general ? The abbot 
of St. Columba has often told me, that memory is a balm to aU ills; 
with the good : and have not you been good to aU ? — the benefactor, 
the preserver of thousands ! Surely, if man can be happy, it must 
be S& William Wallace !** 

** And so I am, my Edwin, when I contemplate the end. But in 
the interval, with aU thy sweet philosophy, is it not written here, 
**that man was made to mourn?" He pressed his hand to his 
breast, and after a short pause resumed : — Doubly I mourn, doubly 
am I bereaved ; for, had it not been for enemies more feU than those 
which beguiled Adam of Paradise^ I might have been a father ; I 
might have lived to have gloried m a son like thee ; I might have 
seen my wedded angel clasp such a blessing to her bosom : but now, 
both are oold in day ! These are the recollections which sometimes 
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draw tears down thy general's cheeks. And do not l)elieve, brother 
of my soul, (said he, pressing the now weeping Edwin to his breast) 
that they disgrace his manhood. The Son of Grod wept over the 
tomb of his fnend ; and shall I deny a few tears, dropped in stealth 
ovCT the grave of my wife and child !" 

Edwin sobbed alond. " No son could love you dearer than I do. 
Ah, let my duty, my affection, teach you to forget you have lost a 
child. I will replace all to you but your Marion ; and she the pity- 
ing Son of Mary will restore to you in the kingdom of Heavai." 

Wallace looked steadfastly at the young preacher. " Out of the 
mouth of babes we shall hear wisdom ! Thine, dear Edwin, I will 
lay to heart. Thou shalt comfort me, when my hermit soul shuta 
out all the world besides." 

" Then I am indeed your brother!" cried the happjr youth ; "ad- 
mit me but to your heart, and no fraternal, no filial tie, shall be 
more strongly linked than mine." 

" What tender affections I can spare from those resplendent re- 
gions," answered Wallace, pointing to the skies, ** are thine. The 
fervours of my once ardent soul are Scotland's, or I die. But thou 
art too young, mv brother," added he, interrupting himself , *' toun- 
deretand aU the feelings, all the seeming contradictions of my con- 
tending heart." 

" Not so," answered Edwin, with a modest blush : " What waa 
Lady Marion's, you now devote to Scotland. The blaze of those af- 
fections which were hers, would consume your being, did you not 
pour it forth on your country. Were you not a patriot, grief would 
prey upon your life." 

"You have read me, Edwin," replied Wallace, " and that you 
may never love to idolatry, learn this also. Though Scotland lay in 
ruin, I was happy ; — I felt not captivity in Mar .on' s arms ; even op- 
pression was forgotten, when she made the sufferer's tears cease to 
flow. She absorbed my wishes, thoughts, and life ; and she was 
wrested from me, that I might feel myself a slave, that the iron 
might enter into my soul, with which I was to puU down tyranny, 
and free my country. Mark my sacrifice, young man," cried Wal- 
lace, starting on his feet ; " it even now smokes — and the flames are 
here inextinguishable." He struck his hand upon his breast. " Never 
love as I have loved ; and you may be a patriot, without tasting of 
my bitter cup !" 

Edwin trembled : his tears were checked. " I can love none bet- 
ter than I do you, my general ! and is there any crime in that ?" 

Wallace in a moment recovered from the transient wildness which 
had possessed him : " None, my Edwin," replied he ; " the affections 
are never criminal, but when, by their excess, they blind us to supe- 
rior duties. The offence of mine is judged, and I bow to the penalty. 
When the expiation is made, then may my ashes sleep in rescued 
Bcotland ! — and God will grant the seraph spirits of my wife and in- 
fant to waft me in their arms to Paradise." Edwin wept afresh. 

" Cease, dear boy !" said he j " these presages are veiy comfort- 
ing 'j they whisper, that the path of glory leads thy brother to his 
home." As he spoke, he took the arm of the silent Edwin (whose 
sensibihty locked up tne powers of q)eech) and putting it through 
his, they descended the lull togethei:. 
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On the platform before the great tower they were met by Murray. 
" I come to seek you," cried he, " we have had woe on woe in the 
citadd, since you left it." 

" Nothing very calamitous/' returned Wallace, " if we may guess 
by the merrv visage of our ambassador." 

" Only a little whirlwind of my aunt's, in which we have had 
ajra and showers enough to wet us through and blow us dry 
agam." 

The conduct of the lady was even more extravagant than her ne- 
phew chose to describe. After Wallace's departure, the chiefs enter- 
ed into a conversation respecting his future plans ; and Lennox men- 
tioned that when the Lennox men arrived (for whom he had that 
evening despatched Ker) it was Wallace's intention to march imme- 
diatdy for Stirling, whither, he supposed, Aymer de Valence might 
have fled. 

" I shall be left here," continued the earl, " to relieve you. Lord 
Mar, &om the severer duties attendant on being governor of this 
place." 

No sooner did these words reach the ears of the countess, than she 
was struck with despair ; and hastening towards her husband, she 
exclaimed, " You wUl not suffer this ?" 

" No," returned the earl, mistaking her meaning : " not being 
able to perform the duties attendant on the station with which 
Wallace would honour me, I shall relinquish them altogether to 
Lord Lennox : and be happy to find mvself under his protection." 

" Ah, where is th«:e protection without Sir WiUiam Wallace ?" 
cried she ; " If he go, the enemy will return. Who then will repel 
them from these walls ? Who will defend myself, and your only 
son from falling again into the hands of our doubly incensed foes ?" 

Mar observed Lord Lennox colour at this imputation on his bra- 
very J and shocked at the affront which his unreflecting wife had 
given to so gallant a chief, he hastily replied, " Though I cannot be 
strong in your defence, yet the Earl of Lennox is an able representa- 
tive of our commander." 

" I will die, madam," interrupted Lennox, " before anji^hing hos- 
tile approaches you or your child." 

She attended sb'ghtly to this assurance, and again addressed her 
lord with fresh arguments for the detention of Wallace. 

Sir Roger Kirkpatrick at last abruptly said, " Be assured, madam, 
our Samson was not brought into the world to keep guard over la- 
dies ; and I hope he will be wiser than allow himself to be tied to the 
girdle of any woman living." 

The brave old earl was offended with this roughness ; but ere he 
could so express himself, his lady darted on Kirkpatrick a severe re- 
tort ; and then turning to her husband with two or three hysterical 
sobs, exclaimed — " It is well seen what will be my fate when Wal- 
lace is gone. Would he have stood by and seen me thus insulted?" 

Distressed with shame at her conduct, and anxious to remove her 
fears. Lord Mar softly whispered to her, and threw his arms about 
her waist. She thrust him from her : " You care not what may be- 
come of me ; but my heart disdains your blandishments." 

Lennox rose in silence and walked to the other end of the chamber. 
Sir Koger Kirkpatrick followed him, muttering pretty audibly his 
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thanks to St. Andrew, that he had nerer been yoked with a wife. 
ScTTmgeour and Morraj tried to allay the storm, in her bosom by 
drconj^tantially descrioing to her how the f<Mrtres8 would be as safe 
under the care of Lennox as of Wallace ; but they discoursed in 
▼ain ; she was obstinate, and at last left the room in a passicm o£ 
tears. 

On the return of Wallace, Lord Lennos adyailced to meet him — 
" What shall we do, general ?" said he. " Without you have the 
power of Hercules, and can be in two places at once, I fear we must 
either leave the rest of Scotland to fight for itself, or never restore 
peace to this castle ?" 

Wallace smiled, but before he could answer. Lady Mar, having 
heard lus voice ascending the stall's, suddenly entered the room ; she 
hdld her infant in her anns, her air was composed, but her eyes yet 
sh(»ie in tears. At this sight. Lord Lennox, taking Murray by the 
arm, withdrew him out of the apartment. 

She a^^roached Wallace — " You are come, my deUvero*, to speak 
peace to the mother ol this poor babe. My cruel lord here, and the 
£arl of Lennox, say you mean to abandon us in this castle ?" 

" It cannot be abandcMied," returned the chief, " while they are 
in it. But if so warlike a scene alarms you, would not a rekgious 
sanctuary — " 

" Not for worlds !" cried she, interrupting him; "what altar is 
held sacred by the enemies of our country ! " O ! wonder not," added 
she, putting her face to that of her child, " that I should wish this 
innocent babe never to be from under the wing of such a pro- 
tector." 

" But that is impossible, Joanna," rejoined the earl j " Sir William 
Wallace has duties superior to that of keeping guard over any pri- 
vate family. His presence is wanted in the field, and we should be 
traitors to the cause did we detain him." 

" Unfeding Mar," cried she, weeping bitterly, " thus to echo the 
words of the barbarian Kirkpatrick ; thus to condenm us to die ! Yoa 
will see another tragedy ; your own wife and child seized by the re- 
turning Southrons, and laid bleeding at your feet I" 

Wallace walked from her much agitated. 

" Kath^ inhuman, Joanna," whispered Lord Mar to her in an an- 
gry voice, " to make such a reference in the presence of our protec- 
tor ! I cannot stay to listen to a pertinacity that is as insulting to 
the rest of our brave leaders, as it is oppressive to Sir William WaJ- 
lace. Edwin you will come for me when your aunt consents to be 
guided by right reason." As he spoke he entered the passage that 
led to his own apartment. 

Lady Mar sat a few minutes silent. She was not to be warned jbxnn 
her determination, by the displeasure of a husband, whom she now 
regarded with the impatience of a bond-woman towards her task- 
master ; and only sohcitous to compass the detention of Sir William 
Wallace, she resolved, if he would not remain at the castle, to per- 
suade him to conduct her to her husbsmd's territories in the Isle of 
Bute. The journey she would contrive, should occupy more thtm 
one day, and for holding him longer, she would trust to chance and 
her own invention. 

With these resolutions she looked up. Edwin was speaking to 
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Wallaoe. *; What does he teU you ?" said she, "that my lord has 
left me in displeasure ? Alas ! he comprehends not a mother's anx- 
iety for her sole remaining child. One of my sweet twins, my dear 
daughter, died on my being brought a prisoner to this horrid fortress, 
and to lose this also, would be more than I could bear. Look at this 
babe," cried she, " let it plead to you for its life ! Guard it, noble 
Walhtce, whatever mav become of me," 

The appeal of a mother made instant way to Sir William's heart ; 
even her weakness, did they point to a too tender anxiety respecting 
her ofepring, were sacred with him — *• What would vou have me do, 
my dear madam ? If you fear to remain here, teU me where you 
think you would be safer, and I will be yom: conductor." 

She paused to repress the triumph with which this proposal filled 
hef, and then with downcast eyes, replied — " In the sea-girt Bute, 
stands Bothsay, a rude but strong castle of my lord ; it possesses no- 
thing to attract the notice of the enemy, and there I might remain 
in perfect safety. Lord Mar may keep his station here, until a ge- 
neral victory sends you, noble Wallace, to restore my child to his 
father." 

Wallace bowed his assent to her proposal, and Edwin remembering 
the Earl's injunction, inquired if he might inform him of what was 
dedded. As he left the room, Lady Mar rose, and suddenly putting 
her son into the arms of Wallace, — '' Let his sweet caresses thax^ 
you." Wallace trembled as she pressed its little mouth to his, and 
mis-translating th.s emotion, she di'opped her face upon the infant's, 
and in affecting to kiss him, rested her head upon the bosom of the 
<^ef. There was something in this action more than maternal, it 
surprised and disconcerted Wallace. '' Madam," said he, drawing 
back, and relinquishing the child, " I do not require any thanks for 
serving the wife and son of Lord Mar. ' 

At that moment the earl entered. Lady Mar flattered herself that 
the repelling action of Wallace, and his cold answer, had arisen from 
the expectation of his entrance ; and yet blushing with something 
like disappointment, in a few agitated words she informed her hus- 
band that Bute was to be her future sanctuary. 

Lord Mar approved it, but declared his determination to accom- 
pany her. *' In my state I can be of 1 ittle use here," said he ; " you 
will require pretection even in that seclusion, and therefore, leaving 
Lord Lennox sole governor of Dumbarton, I shall unquestionably at- 
tend you to Rathsay." 

This arrangement would break in upon the lonely conversation she 
meditated to have with Wallace, and therefore the countess object- 
ed to the proposal. But none of her arguments being admitted by 
her husband, and as Wallace did not support them by a word, she 
was obliged to make a merit of necessity, and consent to Lord Mar's 
being the guaidian of her new abode. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Towards evening the next day Ker not only returned with the 
Earl of Lennox's men ; but brought with him Sir Eustace Maxwell 
of Carlaveroch. That brave knight happened to be in the neigh- 
bourhood the night that De Valence tied before the arms of Wallace 
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across the Clyde, and he no sooner saw the Scottish colours on the 
walls of Dnmbarix>n, than finding out who was their planter, his 
soul took fire ; and stun^r with a generous ambition of equalling in 
glory his equal in years, he determined to assist while he emulated 
the victor. 

To this end he went into the town of Dumbarton, and along the 
shore, striving to enlighten the understandings of the stupidly satis- 
fied, and to excite the discontented to revolt. With most he failed. 
Some took upon them to lecture him on fishing in troubled waters, 
and warned him if he would keep his head on his shoulders, to wear 
his yoke in peace. Others thought the project too arduous for men of 
small means : they wished weU to the arms of Sir William Wallace, 
and should he continue successful, would watch the moment to aid 
him with all their little power. Those who had much property fear- 
ed to risk its loss, by embracing a doubtful struggle. Some were 
too great cowards to fight for the rights they would gladly regain 
by the exertions of others. And others again, who had famHies, 
shrunk from taking part in a cause, which should it fail, would not 
only put their lives in danger, but expose their ofi'spring to the re- 
venge of a resentful enemy. This was the best apology of any that 
had been offered ; natural affection was the pleads, and though 
blinded to its truest interest, the weakness had an amiable scource, 
and so was pardoned. But the other pleas were so basely selfish, so 
undeserving of anything but scorn, that Sir Eustace Maxwell could 
not forbear expressing it. " When Sir William Wallace is entering 
full sail, you wiU send your burlings to tow him in ! but if a plank 
could save him now, you would not throw it to him ! I under- 
stand you, sirs, and shall trouble your patriotism no more." 

In short, none but about a hundred poor fellows, whom outrages 
had rendered desperate, and a few brave spirits, who would put all 
to the hazard for so good a cause, could be prevailed on to hold them- 
selves in readiness to obey Sir Eustace, when he should see the mo- 
ment to conduct them to Sir William Wallace. He was trying his 
eloquence amongst the clan of Lennox, when Ker arriving, stampt 
his persuasions with truth ; and above five hundred men arranged 
themselves under their lord's standard. Maxwell gladly explained 
himself to Wallace's lieutenant, and summoning his little reserve, 
they marched with flving pennons through the town of Dumbarton. 
At sight of so much larger a power than they expected would ven- 
ture to appear, and sanctioned by the example of the Earl of Lennox 
(whose name held a great influence in these parts) several, who be- 
fore had held back from doubting their own judgment, now came 
forward ; and nearly eight hundred well-appointed men marched in- 
to the fortress. 

So large a reinforcement was gratefully received by Wallace, and 
he welcomed Maxwell with a cordiahty which inspiied that young 
knight with an affection equal to his zeal. 

A council being held respecting the disposal of the new troops, it 
was decided that the five hundr^ Lennox men should remain with 
their earl in the garrison and the three-hundred from Dumbarton, 
imder the command of Maxwell, should follow Wallace in the pro- 
secution of his conquests. 

These pi-ehminaries being arranged, the remainder of the day 
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was dedicated to more mature deliberations — to the unfolding of the 
plan of w£urf are which Wallace had conceived. As he first sketch- 
ed the general outline of his design, and then proceeded to the par- 
ticulars of each military movement, he displayed such comprehen* 
siveness of mind, such depth of penetration, clearness of apprehen- 
sion, facility in expedients promptitude in perceiving, and fixing on 
the meet favourable points of attack, explaining their bearings upon 
the power of the enemy, and where the possession of such a castle 
would compel the neighbouring ones to surrender, and where the 
occupying of the flat country with a strong wall of troops, would be 
a more efficient bulwark than a thousand towers, that Maxwell 
gased on him with admiration, and Lennox with wonder. 

Mar had seen the power of his arms ; Murray had often drunk the 
experience of a veteran from his genius ; hence, they were not sur- 
prised at hearing what filled strangers with amazennent. 

Lennox gazed on his youthful countenance, doubting whether he 
Teally were listening to military plans, great as general ever formed, 
or were visited in vision by a hero, who offered to his sleeping fancy 
designs far vaster than his waking faculties could have conceived. 
He had thought that the young Wallace might have won Dumbar- 
ton by a bold stroke, and that, when his invincible courage should 
be steered by graver heads, every success might be expected from 
his arms ; but now that he heard him informing veterans on the art 
of war, and saw that when turned to any cause of policy " the gor- 
dian knot of it he did unloose familiar as his garter," he marvelled 
and said within himself " Surely this man is bom to be a sover- 
eign!" 

Maxwell, though equally astonished, was not bo wrapt. " You 
have made arms the study of your life ?" inquired he. 

" It was the study of my earliest days !" returned Wallace. " But 
when Scotland lost her freedom, as the sword was not drawn in her 
defence, I looked not where it lay. I then studied the arts of peace i 
that is over, and now the passion of my soul revives. When the 
mind is bent on one object only, all becomes clear that leads to it ; 
zeal, in these eases, is almost genius." 

Soon after these observations, it was decided that Wallace should 
attend Lord Mar and his family on the morrow to the Isle of Bute. 

When the dawn broke, Sir William arose from his hether-bed in 
the great tower, and calling forth twenty of the Bothwell men to be 
the guard of Lord Ma)*, he told Ireland he should expect to have a 
cheering account of the wounded when he returned. 

" And to assure the poor fellows," rejoined the honest soldier, 
** that something of yourself still keeps watch over their slumbers, 
leave me the sturdy sword with which you won Dumbarton. It 
shall be hung up in their sight, and a good soldier's wounds will heal 
by looking on it." 

Wallace smiled ; " Were it the holy King David's we might ex- 
pect such a miracle. But you are welcome to it, and there let it re- 
main till 1 take it hence. Meanwhile, lend me yours, Stephen, for a 
truer never fought for Scotland." 

A glow of conscious valour flushed the cheek of the veteran. 
There, my dear lord," said he, presenting it; "it will not dishon- 
our your hand, for it cut down many a proud Norwegian on the field 
of Largs." 
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Wallace took the sword, and tumed to meet Murray with Edwin 
in the portaL When they reached the citadel, Lennox, and all the 
officers were assembled to bid their chief a short adieu. Wallace 
epclke to each separately, and then approaching the countess, led her 
down the rock to the horses which were to convey them to the Frith 
of Clyde. Lord Mar between Murray and Edwin followed, and the 
servants and guard completed the smte. 

Being well mounted, they pleasantly pursued their way, avoiding 
all inhabited places, and resting in the deepest recesses of the hills. 
Lord Mar had proposed travelSng all night j but at the close of the 
evening his countess complained of fatigue, and declared she could 
not advance farther than the eastern bank of the river Cart. No 
shelter appeared in sight, except a thick and extensive wood of 
hazles, but the lady being obstinate, and the air mild, Lord Mar at 
last became reconciled to nis wife and son passing the night with 
no other canopy than the trees. Wallace ordered cloaks to be spread 
on the ground for the Countess and her women, and seeing them laid 
to rest, planted his men to keep guard around the circle. 

The moon had sunk in the west before the whole of his little camp 
were asleep ; but when all were composed he wandered forth by the 
dim light of the stars to view the surrounding country ; a country he 
had so often traversed in his boyish days. A little onward, in green 
Eenfrewshire, lay the lands of his father, but that Ellei-sUe of his 
ancestors, like his own Ellerslie of Clydesdale, his country's enemies 
had levelled with the ground. He turned in angmsh of heart to- 
wards the south ; there less racking remembrances hovered over tiie 
distant hills. 

Leaning on the shattered stump of an old tree he fixed his eyes on 
the far stretching plain which alone seemed to divide him from the 
venerable Sir Ronald Crawford and his youthful haunts at Ayr. Full 
of her who used to share those happy scenes, he heard a sigh behind 
him. He tumed round and beheld a female figure disappear among 
the trees. He stood motionless ; again it met his view ; it seemed 
to approach. A strange emotion stirred his heart. When he last 
pass^ these borders he was bringing his bride from Ayr. What 
then was this ethereal visitant ? The silver light of the stars were 
not brighter than the airy robes which floated in the wind. His 
heart paused — it beat violently — still the figure advanced. Lost in 
the wUdemess of his imagination, he exclaimed, "Marion?" and 
darted forwards as if to rush into her embrace. But it fled, and 
again vanished. He dropped upon the gi'ound in speechless disap- 
pointment. 

" 'Tis false !" said he, recovering from his first expectation j " 'tis 
a phantom of my own creating. The pure spirit of Marion would 
never fly me ; I loved her too well. Siie would not thus redouble 
my grief. But I shall go to thee, wife of my soull" cried he, " and 
tiiat is comfort." 

Such were his words, such were his thoughts, till the coldness of 
the hour, and the exhaustion of nature putting a friendly seal upon 
his disturbed senses, he sunk upon the bank and fell into a profound 
sleep. 

When he awoke, the lark was carolling above his head, and to his 
surprise he found that a plaid was laid over him. He threw it olf, 
and beheld Edwin seated at his feet. 
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" This has been your doing, my kind brother,'* said he, " but how 
came you to discover me ?" 

" I missed you when the dawn broke, and at last found you here, 
sleeping under the dew.*' 

*' And has none else been astir?'* inquired Wallace, thinking of 
the figure he had seen, 

" None that I know of ; all were fast asleep when I left the 
circle.'* 

Wallace began to fancy that he had been labouring under the im- 
pression of some powerful dream, and, saying no more, he returned 
to the wood. Fmding his party ready, he took his station amongst 
them, and setting forth proceeded cheerfully though slowly through 
the delightful v^eys of Barochan. By sunset they ai-rived at uie 
point where they were to embark. The journey ought to have been 
performed in half the time, but the countess petitioned for long rests 
— a comphance of gallantry which the younger part of the cavalcade 
reluctantly yielded. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

At Gourock, Murray engaged two small vessels, the one for the earl 
and countess, with Wallace as their escort, and the other for himself 
and Edwin to follow with the men. 

It was a fine evening ; and they embarked with a brisk gale in 
their favour. The mariners calculated on reaching Bute in a few 
hours ; but ere they had been half an hour at sea, the wind veered 
about, and obliged them to woo its breezes by a traversing morion ; 
which,- though it lengthened their voyage, increased its pleasantness. 
as it carried them often within near views of the ever- varying shores. 

As they moved under a side wind, they beheld the huge irregular 
rocks of Dunoon overhanging the ocean ; and from their projecting 
brows hung every shrub which lives in that saline atmosphere. 

"There,'* said Lady Mar, gen^^ly inclining towards Wallace, 
" might the beautiful mermaid of Corie Vrekin keep her court ! Ob- 
serve how magnificently those arching cliffs overhang the hollows : 
and how richly they are studded with shells and sea flowers !" 

No flower of the field, or of the ocean, that came within the ken of 
Wallace, wasted its sweetness unadmired. He assented to the re- 
marks of Lady Mar, who eloquently expatiated on the beauties of the 
shores which they passed ; and the hours fled pleasantly away, till 
turning the Southron point of the Cowal mountains, the scene sud- 
denly changed. The wind which had gradually risen, blew a vio- 
lent gale from that part of the coast, and the sea being pent between 
the rocks which skirt the continent and the northern side of Bute, 
became so boisterous that the mariners began to think they should 
be driven upon the rocks or the island, instead of reaching its bay. 
Wallace tore down the sails, and laid his nervous arm to the oar, to 
keep the vessel off the breakers, against which the waves were driv- 
ing her. The sky collected into a gloom, and while the teeming 
doud seemed descending even to rest upon the cracking masts, the 
swelling of the ocean threatened to heave her up into their very 
bosoms. 

Lady Mar looked with affright at the gathering tempest, and with 
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difficulty was persuaded to retire under the shelter of a little awning. 
The earl forgot his debility in the general terror, and tried to re>as- 
sure the dismayed mariners ; but a tremendous sweep of the gale 
drove the vessel far across the Isle of Bute, and shot it past the 
mouth of Loch Fyne towards the perilous rocks of Arran« " Here 
our destruction is certain," cried the master of the bark. 

The dismayed crew being ignorant of the navigation of this side of 
the island, Lord Mar called to Wallace, (who had seized the helm 
from the stupified master,) " While you keep the men to their duty 
in clearing the vessel of water, and in rowing," cried he, " as the 
less laborious task, I will steer." 

The earl being perfectly acquainted with the coast, Wallace re- 
signed the helm to him : but scarcely had he stepped forward when 
a heavy sea broke over the deck, and carried two of the seamen over- 
board. Wallace threw out a plank and a rope, called to the men to 
seize the one or the other. Amidst a spray so blinding, that the ves- 
sel appeared in a cloud, and buffetted on each side by the raging 
waves which seemed contending to tear her to pieces, she lay to for 
a few minutes, to rescue the sapors from the yawning gulf. One 
poor creature caught by the rope and was saved, but the other was 
seen no more. 

Again the bark was set loose to the current. Wallace with two 
men only, applied their strength to the oars j the master and another 
were employed in the unceasing toil of laving out the accumulating 
water. 

Even while Wallace tugged at the oar, watching the thousand 
embattled cliffs which threatened their destruction, his eye looked 
for the vessel which contained his friends. But the liquid mountains 
which roUed aiound him prevented all view, and with hardly a hope 
of seeing them more, he pursued his attempt to preserve tne lives of 
those committed to his care. 

All this while Lady Mar lay in a state of stupefaction. Having 
fainted at the first alarm of danger, she had fallen Ircm swoon to 
swoon, and now remained almost insensible upon the bosoms of her 
maids. Li a moment the vessel struck with a great shock, and in 
an instant it seemed to move with a velocity incredible. " The 
whirlpool ! the whirlpool !" resounded from every Up. But the next 
instant the rapid motion was suddenly checked, and the women fan- 
cying they had struck again, shrieked aloud. The cry, and the ter- 
rified words which accompanied it, aroused Lady Mar. She started 
from her trance, and while the confusion redoubled, rushed forward 
on deck. 

The mountainous waves and lowering clouds, borne forward by 
the blast, anticipated the dreariness of night. The last rays of the 
setting sun had long passed away, and the deep shadows of the driv- 
ing heavens cast the whole into a gloom even more teriific than ab- 
solute darkness. The high and beetling rocks, toweiing aloft in pre- 
cipitous walls, mocked the hopes of a sea-beaten mariner, should he 
even buffet the waters to reach their base. And the jagged shingles, 
deeply shelving beneath the waves, or projecting theii- pointed sum- 
mits above, showed the crew where the rugged death would meet 
them. N 

A little onward, a thousand massy fragments, rent in former tcm- 
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pests from their smnmits, lay at the foundations of the immense 
ciiSa which faced the canse of their present alarm ; a whirlpool al- 
most as terrific as that of Scarba. The moment the powerful blast 
drove the vesssl on the outward edge of the first circle of the vortex. 
Wallace leaped from the deck on the opposite rocks, and with the 
same rope in his hand with which he saved the life of the seaman, 
he called to the men to foUow him with similar ropes fastened like 
his own to the head and stem of the vessel, he was obeyed, and 
they strove by towing it along, to stem the suction of the current. 

It was at tnjs inst^t that Lady Mar rushed upon deck. The earl 
perceived her the moment she appeared. 

" In for your life, Joanna !" cried he. She answered him not, but 
looked wildly around her. No where could she see Wallace. 

" Have I drowned him ?" cried she, in a voice of phrenzy, and 
striking the women from, her who would have held her back : '^Let 
me clasp him, even in the deep waters !" 

" Drowned — who ?" exclaimed the earl, who happily had lost the 
last sentence in the roaring of the storm. 

" Wallace ! Wallace ! cried she, wringing her hands, and still 
struggling with her women. At that moment a huge wave sinking 
before her, discovered the object of her fears standing on the centre 
of a rock j or rather, followed by the men in the same laborious task, 
tugging forward the ropes to which the bark was attached. She 
gazed at them with wonder and affright, for notwithstanding the 
beating of the elements, (which seemed to find their breasts of iron, 
and their feet armed with some preternatural adhesion to the cliff,) 
they continued to bear along the vessel. Fortunately they did not 
now labour against the wind. Sometimes they pressed forward on 
the level edge of the rock, then a roaring chasm forced them to leap 
from cliff to cliff, or to spring on some more elevated projection. 
Thus, contending with the vortex and the storm, they at last arrived 
at the doubling of Couthonrock, the point that was to clear them of 
this minor Corie Vrekin. At this moment the rope which Wallace 
held broke, and with the shock he fell backwards into the sea. The 
foremost man, who saw it, uttered a dreadful cry, but ere it was 
echoed by his fellows, Wallace had risen above the waves, and beat- 
ing their whelming waters with his invincible arm, soon gained the 
vessel and jumped upon the deck. The point was doubled, and the 
next instant the vessel struck. The men on the rocks cried, " There 
is no hope of getting her off. All must take to the water or perish.'* 

Again Lady Mar appeared. At sight of Wallace she forgot every 
thing but him, and perhaps would have thrown hei-self into his arms, 
had not the anxious earl caught her in his own. 

" Are we to die ?" cried she to Wallace, in a voice of horror. 

** I trust that God has decreed otherwise," was his reply j " Com- 
pose yourself, and all may be well." 

As Lord Mar, from his yet unhealed wounds could not swim, Wal- 
lace tore up the benches of the rowers, and making a small raft, 
placed on it the earl and countess, with her two maids and the child. 
While the men were towing it through the breakers, he jumped into 
the sea to swim by its side, and be in readiness in case of accident. 

Having gained the shore, or rather the broken rocks that lie at the 
foot of the stupendous craigs which surround the Isle of Arran, Wal- 
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laoe and his stmdj assistants conveyed the oonntess and her terrified 
women up their acdivities. Fortnnately for the shipwrecked voy- 
agers, thoagh the wind raged, its violence was of some advantage, 
for it nearlv cleared the heaven of clouds, and allowed the moon to 
send forth her guiding light. By her hunp one of the men discovered 
the mouth of a cavern, where Wallace gladly sheltered his dripping 
charges. 

The child whom he had guarded in his own arms during the diffi- 
cult ascent, Le now laid cm the bosom of its mother. Lady Mar kissed 
the hand that relinquished it, and gave way to a flood of grateful 
tears. 

The earl, as he sank almost powerless against the side of the cave, 
yet had strength enough to press Wallace to his heart. " Ever pie- 
eerver of me and mine V* cried he, " how must I bless thee ? My 
wife, my child — " 

" Have been saved to you, my friend," interrupted Wallace, ** by 
the presiding care of him who walked the waves ! Without his spe- 
cial arm we must all have perished in this awful night ; therefore, 
let our thanksgiving be directed to Him alone." 

" So be it V* returned the earl, and dropping on his knees he 
breathed forth so pathetic and sublime a prayer of thanks, that the 
countess trembled, and bent her head upon the bosom of her child. 
She could not utter the solemn Amsn that was repeated by every 
voice in the cave. Her unhappy infatuation saw no higher power in 
this great preservation than the hand of the man she adored. She 
felt that guilt was cherished in her heart, and she could not lift her 
eyes to join with those who, with the boldness of innocence called on 
heaven to attest the sanctity of their vows. 

Sleep soon sealed every weary eye excepting those of Wallace. A 
racking anxiety respecting the fate of the other vessel, in which were 
the brave men of Bothwell, and his two dear friends, filled his mind 
with dreadful pictures of what might have been their distress, with 
sad forebodings that they had not outlived the storm. Sometimes, 
when wearied nature for a few minutes sunk into slumber, he would 
start grief -struck from the body of Edwin floating on the briny flood ; 
and as he awoke a cold despondence would tell him that his dream 
was perhaps too true. " O ! I love thee, Edwin," exclaimed he to 
himself ; " and is my devoted heart to be separated from all but a 
patriot's love ! Why did I think of loving thee ? must thou too die, 
that Scotland may have no rival — that Wallace may feel himself 
quite alone ?" 

Thus he sat, musing and listening with many a sigh to the dying 
gusts of wind, and fainter dashing of the water : at last the former 
gradually subsided, and the latter, obeying the retreating tide, sunk 
away in hoarse murmurs. 

Morning began to dawn, and spreading upon the mountains of the 
opposite shore, shed a soft light over their misty sides. All was tran- 
quil and full of beauty. llie element which had lately in its rage 
threatened to ingulf tnem all, now flowed by the rocks at the foot of 
the cave in genUe undulaticms ; and where the spiral difb gave a foil 
resistance, ^e rays of the rising sun, striking on the burstmg waves, 
turned their vapoury showers into dropping gems. 

As his companions were yet wrapped in profound sleep, he stoic 
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away to learn on what spot of the isle of Arran they were cast. Close 
by tne mouth of the cave, he saw a cleft in the rock, into which he 
tamed, and finding the footing sufficiently secure, soon gained the 
snmmit. Looking round, he found himself at the skirts of a chain of 
high hUls, which seemed to stretch from side to side of the island, 
while their tops rose in Alpine succession, in a thousand grotesque 
and towering forms. The ptarmigan and capperkaily were scream- 
ing from the upper regions ; and the nimble roes with their fawns 
were bounding through the green defiles. No trace of human habi- 
tation appeared ; but from the size and population of the island, he 
knew he could not be far from inhabitants ; and thinking it best to 
send the sailors in search of them, he retraced his steps. The vapours 
were now rolling in snowy wreaths down the opposite moimtains, 
whose heads, shining in resplendent purple, seemed to view themselves 
in the bright reflections of the now smooth sea. Nature, like a proud 
conqueror, appeared to have put on a triumphal garb, in exultation 
of the devastation she had committed the night before. Wallace 
shuddered, as the parallel occurred to his mind, and tmned from the 
scene. 

As soon as he re-entered the cave, he dispatched the seamen, 
while he watched by the side of his still sleepmg friends. An hour 
had hardly elaj^ed before the men returned, bringing with them a 
large boat and its proprietor ; but tdas ! no tidings of MuiTay and 
Bdwin, whom he had hoped might have been driven somewhere on 
the island. In bringing the boat round to the creek under the rock, 
the men discovered that the sea had driven their wreck between two 
projecting rocks, where it now lay wedged. Though ruined as a 
vessel, yet sufficient seemed to have held together to waiTant their 
exertions to save the property. Accordingly they entered it, and 
drew thence most of the valuables which belonged to Lord Mar. 

"While this was doing, Wallace re-ascended to the cave, and found 
the earl awake. He told them that a boat was ready for their re- 
embarkation. " But where, my friend, are my nephews," inquired 
he : " Alas ! that this fatal expedition has robbed me of them !'* 

Wallace tried to inspire him with a hope he haidly daied credit 
himself, that they had been saved on some more distant shore. The 
voices of the chiefs awakened the women ; but the countess still 
slept. Aware that she would resist trusting herself to the waves 
again. Lord Mar desired that she might be taken on board without 
c^turbing her. This was readily done, as the men had only to take 
up the extremities on which she lay, and so carry her with an im- 
perceptible motion to the boat. The earl received her head on his 
bosom ; and all being on board, the rowers struck their oars, and 
once more they launched upon the sea. 

While they were yet midway between the isles, with a bright sun 
playing its beams upon the gently rippling waves, the countess, 
heaving a deep sigh, slowly opened her eyes. All around glared 
with the light of day. She felt the motion of the boat, and raising 
her head, saw that she was again embarked on the treacherous ele- 
ment on which she had lately experienced so many terrors. She 
grew deadly pale, and grasped her husband's hand. '' My dear Jo- 
anna," cried he, " be not alarmed, we are all safe." 

'* And Sir William Wallace has left us ?" demanded she. 
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** 2so, madam," answered a voice from the steerage ; "not till 
this party be safe at Bute, do I quit it." 

She looked around, with a grateful smUe : " Ever generous I How 
could I for a moment doubt my preserver !" 

Wallace bowed, but remain^ silent. And the countess sitting np 
and noticing her child, they passed calmly along, till they came in 
sight of a birling, which bounding over tne waves, was presently so 
near the earl's boat, that the figures in each could be distinctly 
seen ; and Wallace, to his rapturous surprise, beheld Murray and 
Edwin. The latter with a cry of joy leaped into the sea, and in the 
next instant was over the boat side, and clasped in the arms of 
Wallace. Real transport, true happiness, now dilated the heart of 
the before desponding chief. He pressed the dear boy again and 
again to his bosom, and kissed his white forehead with all the rap- 
ture of the fondest brother. "Thank God! thank God !" was all 
that Edwin could say ; while, at every effort to tear himself from 
Wallace, to congratulate his uncle on his safety, his heart, overflow- 
ing towards his friend, opened afresh, and he clung the closer to his 
breast ; till at last, exhausted with happiness, the Httle hero of Dum- 
barton gave way to the sensibility of his tender age, and the chief 
felt his bosom wet with the joj-drswn tears of his youthful Imight. 

While this was passing, the birling had drawn closer to theboat, and 
Murray shook hands with his uncle and aunt, crying to Wallace, 
" That urchin is such a monopoliser, I see you have not a greeting 
for any one else !" On this, Edwin raised ms face, and turned to the 
affectionate welcome of Lord Mar. Wallace stretched out his hand 
to the ever gay Lord Andrew, and inviting him into the boat, soon 
learnt, that on the fearful night of the storm, Murray and his com- 
pany made direct to the nearest creek in Bute ; not doing as Wal- 
lace's helmsman, who, until danger stopped him, foolishily continu- 
ed to aim for Rothsay. By this prudence, without having been in 
much peril, or sustained any fatigue, the whole party landed safely. 
The night coming on dark and tremendous, and not doubting the 
earis rowers had carried him into a similar haven, Murray and his 
young companion kept themselves very easy in a fisher's hut till 
morning. At an early hour they put themselves at the head of the 
BothweU men, and expecting they should come up with the earl 
and his party at Rothsay, w£dked over to the castle. Their conster- 
nation was unutterable when they found that Lord Mar was not 
there, neither had he been heard of. Full of teiTor, Murray and 
Edwin threw themselves into a birling, to seek their friends upon 
the seas. And when they did espy them, the joy of Edwin was so 
great, that not even the unfathomable gulf could stop him from fly- 
ing to the embrace of his friend. 

While mutual fehdtations passed, the boats, now nearly side by 
side, reached the shore; and the seamen jumping on the rocks, 
moored their vessels under the projecting towers of Rothsay. The 
old steward hastened to receive a master who had not blest nis aged 
eyes for many a year ; and when he took the infant in his arms, 
tnat was to be the future representative of the house of Mar, he 
wept aloud. The earl spoke to him affectionately, and then walked 
on with Edwin, whom he cidled to support him up the bank. Mur- 
ray led the countess out of the boat, while the Both well men so 
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thronged abont "Wallace, congratulating themselves on his safety, 
that she saw there was no hope of his yielding to her his arm. 

Having entered the castle, the steward led them into a room in 
which he had spread a plentiful repast. Here Murray, (having re- 
counted the adventures of his sail) called for a history of what had 
befallen his friends. The earl gladly took up the tale ; and with 
many a glance of gratitude to Wallace, narrated the perilous events 
of their shipwreck, and their providential preservation on the Isle of 
Arran. 

Happiness now seemed to have shed her heavenly influence over 
every bosom. All hearts owned the grateful effects of the late res- 
cue. The rapturous joy of Edwiu burst into a thousand sallies of 
ardent and luxuriant imagination. The high spirits of Murray turn- 
ed every transient subject into a mirth-moving jest. The veteran 
eail seemed restored to health and to youth, and Wallace felt the 
sun of consolation expanding in his bosom ; he had met a heart, 
though a young one, on which his soul might repose ; that dear se- 
lected brother of his affection was saved from the whelming waves ; 
and all his superstitious dreams of a mysterious doom vanished be- 
fore this manifestation of heavenly goodness. His friend, too, the 
gallant Murray, was spared ! How many subjects had he for unmur- 
muring gratitude ! and with an unctouded biow and happy spirit, 
he yielded to the impulse of the scene. He smiled ; and with an en- 
dearing graciousness, listened to every fond speaker, while his in- 
geuBOus reives bespoke the treasures of love which sorrow had lock- 
ed within his heart. 

The complacency with which he regarded every one, the pouring 
out of his. beneficent spirit, which seemed to embrace all as his 
dearest kindred, turned every eye and heart towards him, as to the 
source of every bliss ; as to a being who seemed made to love and be 
loved by alL Lady Mar looked at him, listened to him, with her 
wrapt soul seated in her eye. In his presence all was transport. 

But when he withdrew for the night, what was then the state of 
her feelings ! The overflowing of heart that was felt for all she ap- 
propriated solely to herself. The sweetness of his voice, tlie unut- 
terable expression of his countenance, while as he spoke he veUed 
his eyes under their long brown lashes, raised such vague hopes in 
her bosom, that he being gone, she hastened her adieus with the 
rest ; eager to retire to bed, and there uninterruptedly muse on the 
happiness of having at last touched the heart of the man for whom 
she would resign all the world. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

The morning would have brought annihilation to the countess* new- 
fledged hopes, had not Murray been the first to meet her as she 
came from her chamber. 

At some distance from the castle, on the cliffs, he met Wallace 
and Edwin. They had already been across the valley to the haven, 
and had ordered a boat to come immediately round to convey them 
back to GouTock. " Postpone your flight, for pity's sake r cried 
Hurray, " if you would not destroy by courtesy what your gallantry 
has preserved 1" He then told them that Lady Mar was preparing 
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a feast in the glen behind the castle ; " and if yon do not stay to 
partake it," added he, '* we may expect all the witches in the Isle 
will be bribed to sink us before we reach the shore." 

The meeting of the morning was not less cordial than the separa- 
tion of the night before, and as Lady Mar withdrew to give orders 
for her rural banquet time was left to the earl for the arrangement 
of matters of more consequence. In a conversation which he had 
with Murray the preceding evening, he learnt that just before the 
party left Dumbarton, a letter had been sent to Helen at St. Fillan's 
mforming her of the taking of the castle, and of the safety of her 
friends. This having satisfied the earl, he did not mention her at 
all to Wallace, as he ever avoided encumbering his occupied mind 
with domestic subjects ; and therefore, when they met, their conver- 
sation generally turned on the one great theme. 

While the earl and his friends were marshalling armies, taking 
towns and storming castles, the countess latent on other -conquests, 
was meaning to destroy that integrity by eoft dehghts, which rugged 
scenes might render invulnerable. 

When her lord and his guests were summoned to the feast, she 
met them at the mouth of the glen. Having tried the effect of 
splendour, she now left all to the power of her natural charms, and 
appeared simply dad in her favourite green, now peculiarly so, be- 
cause she saw it was the livery of Wallace. Moraig, the pretty 
grandchild of the steward, walked beside her like the fairy queen of 
the scene ; so smiling did she look, so gaily was she decorated in all 
the flowers of spring. " Here is the lady of her elfin revels, hold- 
ing her little king in her arms !" As the countess spoke, Moraig 
held up the infant of Lady Mar, dressed like herself, in a tissue 
gathered from the field. The sweet babe laughed, and crowed, and 
made a spring to leap into Wallace's arms. The chief took him, 
and with an affectionate smile, pressed his little cheek to his. 

Though he had felt the repugnance of a delicate mind, and the 
shuddering of a man who held his person consecrated to the memory 
of the only woman he had ever loved j though he had felt these 
sentiments mingle into an abhorrence of the countess, when she al- 
lowed her head to drop on his breast in the citadel j and though 
while he remained at Dumbarton (without absolutely charging hei 
to himself with anything designedly immodest) he had certainly 
avoided her : yet since the wreck, the danger she had escaped, the 
general joy of all meeting again, had wiped away even the remem- 
brance of the former cause of dislike ; and he now sat by her, as by 
a sister, fondling her child, although at every sweet caress it re- 
minded him of what might have been his— of hope lost to him for 
ever. 

The repast over, the piper of the adjacent cottages appeared ; and 
placing himself on a projecting rock, at the carol of his meny in- 
strument, the young peasants of both sexes, gaily dressed for the oc- 
casion, came forward and beg:an the dance. At this sight, Edwin 
^®^®^^e little hand of Moraig, while Lord Andrew called a pretty 
^^, °^ among the rustics and joined the group. The happy earl, 
with many a hearty laugh enjoyed the jollity of his people, and 
while the steward stood at his lord's back, describing whose sons 
and oaughters passed before him in the reel, Mar remembered their 
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parents ; their fathers, onoe his oompanlons in the chase, or on the 
wave ; and their mothers the pretty maidens he used to pursue over 
the hills in the merry time of sheahng. 

Lady !Slar watched the countenance of Wallace as he looked upon 
the happy group ; it was placid, and a soft complacency illumined 
his eye. How different was the expression in hers, had he marked 
it 1 All within her was in tumults, and the characters were but too 
legibly imprinted on her face : but he did not look on her, for the 
cmld whom the perfume of the flowers overpowered began to cry. 
He rose, and having resigned it to the nurse, turned into a narrow 
vista of trees, and walked slowly on, unconscious whither he went. 

Lady Mar, with an eager though almost aimless haste, followed 
him with a light step till she saw him turn out of the vista, and then 
lost sight of him. To walk with him undisturbed in so deep a sedu* 
juon, to improve the impression which she was sure she had made 
upon his heart, to teach him to forget his Marion in the hope of one 
day possessing h^l All these thoughts ran in this vain woman's 
h^td, and inwardly rejoicing that the shattered health of her hus- 
Isand promised her a ready ^edom to become the wife of a man to 
whom she would gladly belong in honour .or dishonour, she hastened 
forward, as if the accomplishment of her wishes depended on this 
meeting. Peeping through the trees, she saw him standing with 
folded arms, looking intently into the bosom of a large lake, which 
was 80 thickly surrounded with willows, she could only perceive him 
as the wind tossed aside the branches. 

Having stood for some time, he walked on. Several times she es- 
sayed to emerge and join him ; but a sudden awe of him, a convic- 
tion of that samtl^ purity which would shiink from the guilty vows 
she was meditatmg to pour into his «ar ; a recollection of the 
ejaculation with which he had accosted her before-hovering figure, 
when she haunted his footsteps on the banks of the Cart, these 
thoughts made her pause. He might again mistake her for the same 
dear object ! This image it was not her object to recalL And to ap- 
proach him near, to unveil her heart to him, and to be repulsed, 
there was madness in the idea, and she retreated. 

She had no sooner returned to the scene of festivity, than she re- 
pented having allowed what she deemed an idle alarm of over-strain- 
ed delicacy to drive her from the lake. She would have hastened 
back, had not two or three aged female peasants engaged her, in 
spite of her struggles for extrication, to listen to long stories respect- 
ing her lord's youth. She had been with these women, and by the 
side of the dancers, for nearly an hour before Wallace re-appeared. 
She sprung from them as he approached — " Where, truant have you 
been?" 

" Li a beautiful sohtude," returned he, " amongst a luxuriant grove 
of willows.** 

" Ay !" cried she, ** it is called Glenshealeach ; and a sad scene 
was acted there ! About ten years ago a lady of this island drowned 
herself in the lake they hang over, because the man she loved des- 
pised her." 

" Unhappy woman 1" observed Wallace. 

** Then you would have pitied her ?" rejoined Lady Mar, 

<< He cannot be a man tnat would despise a woman under those 
circiUDstanoea." 
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" Then you would not liave consigned her to encb. a fate ?" 

Wallace was startled hy the pecnHar tone in which this simple 
question was asked. It recalled the action in the citadel, and tin* 
consdonsly retnming a penetrating look ott her, his eyes met her's. 
He need not have heard farther to have learnt more. She hastily 
looked down and coloured : and he, wishing to nusunderstand a lan- 
guage so disgraceful to herself, so dishonouring of her husband, 
gave some- trifling answer, and making some ob^rvation about tb« 
earl, advanced to him. Lord Mar was tired of the scene, and tak- 
ing the arm of Wallace, they returned together into the house. 

Edwin and Murray soon followed, and arrived in time enough t© 
see their little pinnace drawn up under the castle, and throw out 
her moorings. The countess, too, saw its blue streamers ; and hast* 
ening into the room where the young chieftains sat (for the earl be- 
ing overwearied, had retired to repose) inquired the reason of that 
boat having drawn so near the castle. 

" Only that it may take us from it," replied Murray. 

The countess fixed her eyes with an eqmvocal expression upon Wal- 
lace. " My gratitude is ever due to your kindness, my dear ma- 
dam,'*^ said he, still wishing to be blind to what he could not but 
perceive : " and that we may ever deserve it, we go to keep the ene- 
my from vour doors.^* 

" Yes," added Murray, " and to keep a more insidious foe from 
our own ! Edwin and I feed it rather dangerous to bask too long in 
these sunny bowers." 

" But surely your chief is not afraid!" said she, casting a soft 
glance at Wallace, " And nevertheless I must fly," returned he, 
bowing to her. 

" That you positively shall not," added she, with a fluttering joy 
at her heart, thinking she was aoout to conquer : " you stir not this 
night, else I shall brand you all as a band of cowards." 

" Call us by aU the names in the poltroon's calender," cried Mur- 
ray, seeing by the countenance- of Wallace that his resolution was 
not moved ; " and I shall gallop off ft-om your black-eyed Judith, as 
if chased by Cupid himself." " So, dear aunt," rejoined Edwin smil- 
ing, " if you do not mean to play Circe to our Ulysses, give us leave 
to go." Lady Mar looked at the boy intently as he innocently utter- 
ed these words. "Are you indeed my nephew?" whispered she. 
A strange jealousy glanced on her heart ; she had never seen Edwin 
Buthven ; the blooming che^ of this youth, his smooth skin, his 
impassioned fondness fen: Wallace, all made a wild suspicicHi rush 
upon her mind. Edwin, scarcely understanding her question, an- 
swered gaily — 

" I hope so ; for I am Lord Mar's ; and besides, I love to be relat- 
ed to all handsome ladies." As he spoke, he snatched a kiss from her 
hand, and darted after Murray, who had disappeared to give some 
speeding directions respecting the boat. 

Left thus alone with the object of every wish, in the moment 
when she thought she was going to lose him perhaps for ever, rfie 
forgot all prudence, &\1 reserve ; and laying her hand on his arm, as 
with a respectful bow he was also moving away, she arrested his 
steps. She held him fast : but agitation preventing her speaking, 
nh& trembled violently, and weeping dropped her head upon lus 
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ehoulder. He was motionless. Her tears redoubled. He felt the 
embarrassment of his situation ; and at last extricating his tongue, 
which surprise and shame for her had chained, in a gentle voice he 
inquired the cause of her uneasiness. *' If for the safety of your 
nephews — " 

** Ne, DO," <cried she, interrupting him ; " read my fate in that of 
the Lady of Glenshealeach I" 

Again he was silent ; astonished, fearful of too promptly under- 
standing so disgraceful a truth, he found no words in which to an- 
swer her, and her emotions became so uncontrolled that he expected 
fihe would swoon in his arms. 

*' Cruel, cruel Wallace!" at last cried she, clinging to his arms ; 
for he had once or twice attempted to disengage and reseat her on 
the bench : ** your heart is steeled, or it would understand mine ; it 
would at least pity the wretchedness it has created. But I am 
d^pised, and I can find the watery grave from which you rescued 
me." 

To dissemble longer would have been folly. "Wallace now reso- 
lutely took the countess by both her arms, and seating her, though 
witli gentleness, addressed her : — " Your husband, Lady Mar, is my 
friend; had I even d heart to give to woman, not one -sigh should 
arise in it to his dishonom*. But I am lost to all warmer affections 
than that of friendship. I may regard man as my bix>ther, woman 
as my sister ; but never more can i look on female form with love." 

Lady Mar's tears now flowed in a more tempered current. 

" But were it otherwise,'' cried she, *' only tell me that had I not 
been bound with chains which my kinsmen forced i^pon me — had I 
not been made the property of a man who, however estimable, was 
lof too paternal years for me to lov« — an ! tell me if these tears 
shoidd have flowed in vain ?" 

Wallace seemed to hesitate what to answer. 

Wrought up to agony, she threw herself on his breast, exdaim- 
4ng — " Answer ! but drive me not to despair. I never loved man 
before — and now to be scorned ! Oh, kill me, too dear Wallace, but 
tell me not that you nev-er could have loved me." 

Wallace was alarmed at her vehemence. " Lady Mar," returned 
■he, " I am incapable of saying any thing to you that is inimical to 
your duty to the best of men. I will even forget this distressing 
conversation, and continue through life to revere, equal mth him- 
self the wife of my friend." 

" And I am to oe stabbed with this !" replied she, in a voice of 
indignant anguish. 

" xou are to be healed with it, Lady Mar," returned he ; " for it 
is not a man, like the rest of his sex, that now addresses you, but a 
being whose heart is petrified to marble. I could leel no throb of 
yours, I should be insensible to all your charms, were I even vile 
enough to see no evil in trampling upon your husband's rights. Yes, 
were virtue lost to me, still memory would speak j still would she 
urge that the chaste and last kiss imprinted by my wife on these 
lips, Ediould Uve there in unblemished sanctity, till I again meet her 
angel embraces in the world to come!" 

The countess, awed by his solemnity, but not put from her suit, 
exclaimed, " What she was, I would be to thee — thy consoler, thine 
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adorer. Time may set me free. Oh I tOl then, only give me leave 
to love thee, and I shall be happy." 

" Yon dishonour yourself, lady," returned he, "by these petitions. 
And for what ? You {dunge your soul in guilty wishes ; you sacsrifice 
your peace and your self-esteem to a phantom ; for, I repeat, I am 
dead to women, and the voice of love sounds like the funeral knell 
of her who will never breathe it to me more," He rose as he spoke; 
and the countess, pierced to the heart, and almoet despairing of now 
retaining any part of his esteem, was deviong what next to say, 
when Murray came into the room. 

Wallace instantly observed that his eoantenance was troubled. 
** What has happened ?" inquired he. 

" A messenger from the main land, with bad news from Ayr." 

" Are they of private or public import ?*' rejoined Wallace. 

" Of both. There has been a horrid massacre, in which the heads 
•f many noble families have faUen." As he spoke, the paleness of 
his countenance revetded to his friend that part of the information 
he had found himself wnable to communicate. 

" I comprehend my loss, cried Wallace; Sir Bonald Chrawford is 
■lain. Brmg the messenger in." 

Murray withdrew ; and Wallaee seating himself, letnained with a 
fixed and stem countenance, gazing on the ground. Lady Mar durst 
not breathe, for fear of disturbing the hcMTid stillness which seemed 
to lock up his grief and indignation.. 

Lord Andrew re-entered with a stranger. 

Wallace rose to meet him ; and seeing Lady Mar, " Oountess," 
■aid he, " these bloody recitals are not for your ears ;" and waving 
her to withdraw, she left the room. 

" This gallant stranger," said Murray, *'is Sir John Graham. He 
has just left that new theatre of Southron treachery." 

" 1 have hastened hither," cried the knight, " to call your victori- 
ous arm to take a signal vengeanee on the murderers of your grand- 
father. He and eighteen other Scottish chiefs have been treacher- 
ously put to death m the Bams of Ayr." 

Gr^am then gave a brief narration of the direful circumstance. 
He and his father, Lord Dundaff, having been on the south coast of 
Scotland, in their way homeward stopped to rest at Ayr. They ar- 
rived there the very day that Lord Aymer De Valaice entered a fu- 
gitive from Dumbarton castle. Much as thai earl ^vished to keep 
ttie victory of Wallace a secret from the inhabitants of Ayr, be found 
it impossible. Two or three fugitive soldiers whisper^ the hard 
fighting they had endured : and in half an hour after the arrival of 
the carl, every soul knew that the recovery of Scotland had begun. 
Elated at this success, the Scots went under night from house to 
house, congratulating each other on so miraculous an ioterference in 
their favour ; and many stole to Sir Ronald Crawford to felicitate 
the venerable knight on his glorious grandson. The good old man 
listened with meekjoy to their animated euloginms on Wallace ; and 
when Lord Dundaf: offered his congratulations with the rest, and 
said, " But when all Scotland lay in vassalage, where did he imbibe 
this spirit to tread down tyrants?" The venerable patriar^ replied 
— " He was idways a noUe boy. In infancy he waa the defender of 
every child whom he saw o^^ressed by boys of greater power ; he 
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was even the champion of the brute creation, for no poor animal was 
ever allowed to be tortured near him. The old looked on him for 
comfort, the young for protection. From infancy to manhood he 
has been a benefactor ; and though the cruelty of our enemies has 
widowed his youthful years, though he shoula go childless to the 
grave, the bn^htness of his virtues will spread more glories round 
the name of Wallace than a thousand posterities." 

The next morning this venerable old man, and other chiefs of si- 
milar consequence, were summoned by Sir Bichard Amulf to the 
governor's palace, there to deliver in a schedule of their estates, that 
quiet possession might be granted to them under the great seal of 
Lord Aymer De V^ence, the Deputy Grovemor of Scotland. 

The grey-headed knight not oeing so active as his compeers of 
more juvenile years, happened to be the last who entered this tiger's 
den. Wrapped in a tartan plaid, his silver hair covered with a blue 
bonnet, and leaning on a staff, he was walking along attended by 
two domestics, when Sir John Graham met him at the gate of the 
palace. He smiled on him as he passed, and whispered — " It will 
not be long before my Wallace makes even the forms of vassalage 
unnecessary, and then tJiese failing limbs may sit undisturbed at 
home under the fip^-tree and vine of his planting." 

" Gk)d grant it !'* returned Graham ; and he saw Sir Ronald ad- 
mitted within the interior gate. The servants were ordered to re- 
main without. Sir John walked there some time, expecting the re- 
appearance of the knight, whom he intended to assist in leading 
home ; but after an hour's stay, finding no signs of regress from the 
palace, he thought his father might be wondering at his delay, and 
ne turned his steps towards his own lodgings. As he passed along, 
he met several Southron detachments hurrying across the streets, £i 
the midst of these companies, he saw one or two Scottish men of 
rank, strangers to him, but who, by certain indications, seemed to 
be prisoners. He did not go far beiore he met a chieftain whom ho 
knew, in these painful circumstances ; but as he was hastening to- 
wards him, the noble Scot raised his manacled hand and turned away 
his head. TMs was a warning to the young knight ; and darting 
into an obscure alley which led to the gardens of his father's lodg- 
ings, he was hurrying forward when he saw one of Lord Dundaff's 
men running towards him. 

PantiQg with haste, he informed him that a party of armed men 
had come under De Valence's warrant, to seize Lord Dundaff and to 
take him to prison ; there to lie with others, who were charged with 
having taken a part in a conspiracy with the grandfather of the in- 
surgent Wallace, 

The officer of the band who took Lord Dundaff, told him in the 
most insulting language, that " Sir Ronald, his ringleader, with 
eighteen nobles his accomplices, had already suffered the punishment 
of their crime, and were lying headless trunks in the judgment- 
halL" 

" Fly, therefore," repeated the man ; " flv to Sir WUliam Wallace, 
require his hand to avenge his kinsman's blood, and to free his coun- 
trymen fex)m prison. These are your father's commands ; he directed 
me to seek you out. and give them to you." 
Alarmed for the life of his father, Graham hesitated how to act. 
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To leave him, seemed to be abandoning him to the death the others 
had received j and yet, only by obeying him, could he have any 
hopes of averting his threatened fate. Once seeing the path he ought 
to pursue, he immediately struck into it ; and giving his signet to 
the man, to assure Lord Bundaff of his obedience, he mounted a 
horse, which his faithful clansman had brought to the town end, 
and setting oS. at f uU speed, allowed nothing to stay him till he 
reached Dumbarton castle. There, hearing that Wallace was gone 
to Bute, he threw himself into a boat, and plying every oar, reached 
that island in a shorter space of time than the voyage had ever be- 
fore been completed. 

Being now brought into the presence of the chief, he narrated Mb 
dismal tale with a simplicity and pathos which woidd have instantly 
drawn the sword of Wallace, had he had no kinsman to avenge, no 
friend to release from the Southron dungeons. But as the case stood, 
his bleeding grandfather lay before his eyes, and the axe hmig over 
the heads of the most virtuous nobles of the country. 

He heard the chieftain to an end, without speaking or altering the 
fixed determination of his countenance. But at the close, with an 
augmented suffusion of blood in his face, and his brows denouncing 
some tremendous fate, he rose: "Sir John Graham," said he, "I 
attend yon." 

" Whither ?" demanded Murray. 

" To Ayr," answered Wallace ; " this moment I will set out for 
Dumbarton, to bring away the sinews <^ my strength, and then this 
arm shall show how I loved that good old man." 

*' Your men," interrupted Graham, *' are already awaiting you on 
the opposite shore. I presumed to command for you ; for, on enter- 
ing Dumbarton, and finding you were absent ; after having briefly 
recounted my eiTand to Lord Lennox j I dared to interpret your 
mind, and to order Sir Alexander Scrymgeour, and Sir Roger Kirk- 
patrick, with all yonr own force, to follow me to the coast of Ben- 
frew." 

" Thank you, my friend !" cried Wallace, grasping his hand j " you 
read my soul. We go directly — I cannot stay to bid your unde 
farewell," said he to Lord Andrew : " remain, and tell him to blese 
me with his prayers ; and then, dear Murray, follow me to Ayr," 

Ignorant of what the stranger had imparted, at the sight of the 
chiefs approaching from the castle gate Edwin hastened with the 
news that all was ready for embarkation. He was hurrying out his 
information, when the altered countenance of his general checked 
him. He looked at the stranger, his features were agitated and se- 
vere. He turned towards his cousin, all there was grave and dis- 
tressed. Again he glanced at Wallace, but every look threatened, 
no word was spoken ; and Edwin saw him leap into the boat, 
followed by the stranger. The astonished boy, though unnoticed, 
would not be left behmd, and stepping in also, sat down beside his 
chief. 

" I shall follow you in an hour,'* exclaimed Murray. The seamen 
pushed oS. ; and giving loose to their swelling sails, in five minutes 
they were wafted out of the little harbour, and turning a point, lost 
sight of the castle. 

*' Here is a list of the murdered chie&, and of those who aie in the 
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^nng^ns expecting the like treatment," said Graham, holding out a 
parchment ; " it was given to me by my faithful servant." 

Wallace took it, bnt seeing his grandfather's name at the top, he 
conld look no fmther : closing the scroll : — 

" Gallant Graham," said he, " I want no stimulus to urge me to 
the extirpation I meditate. If Qod blesses my arms, not one per- 
petratorof this horrid massacre shall be ^ve to-moiTOW to repeat 
the deed." 

** What massacre ?" Edwin ventured to inquire. Wallace put the 
parchment into his hand. Edwin opened the roll, and on seeing the 
¥rord8, " A last of the Scottish Chiefs murdered on the 18th June, 
1297, in the Judgment H^ of the English Barons at Ayr ;" his cheek, 
lendeired pale by the suspense of his mind, now reddened with the 
hue of indignation ; but when immediately afterwards the venerated 
luune of his general's grandfather met his sight his horror-struck eye 
Bought the face of Wsdlace ; it was dark as before, and he was now 
in earnest discourse with Graham. 

Fcnbearing to mterrupt Imn, Edwin continued to read over the 
hlood-registered names. In turning the page his eye glanced to the 
opposite side ; and he saw at the head of * A List of Prisoners in the 
I)ungeons of Ayr,* the name of Lord Dundaff ; and immediately 
after, that of Lord Euthven! He uttered a piercing cry, and extend- 
ing his arms to Wallace, who turned round at so unusual a sound, 
the terror-struck boy exclaimed, " My father is in their hands ! Oh, 
if pou are indeed my brother, fly to Ayr and save him !" 

Wallace took up the open list, which Edwin had dropped ,* he saw 
the name of Lord Euthven amongst the prisoners, and folding his 
arms around this affectionate son, " Compose yourself," said he, " it 
is to Ayr I am going : and if the God of justice be my speed, your 
father and Lord Dundaff shall not see another day in prison." 

Edwin threw himself on the neck of his friend ; *' My benefac- 
tor "' was all he could utter. Wallace pressed him silently in his 
arms. 

" Who is this amiable youth ?" inquired Graham ; "to which of 
the noble companions of my captive father, is he son ?" 

" To William Euthven," answered Wallace ; '* the valiant Lord of 
the Carse of Gowrie. And it is a noble scion from so glorious a root. 
He it was that enabled me to win Dumbaiix)n. Look up, my bro- 
ther !" cried Wallace, trying to regain so tender a mind from the 
paralyzing terrors which had seized it. " Look up, and hear me 
zeoonnt .the first fruits of your maiden arms to our gallant 
friend!" 

Covered with blushes arising from anxious emotion, as well as from 
a happy consciousness of having won the praises of his general, Ed- 
win rose from his breast, and bowing to Sur John still leaned his head 
upon the shoulder of Wallace. " That amiable being, who in seeking 
to wipe the tear of affliction from the cheek of others, minded not the 
drops of blood which were distilling in secret from his own heart, 
b^^an the recital of his first acquaintance with his young Sir Edwin. 
He enumerated every particular of his bringing the detachment from 
Bothwell, through the enemy-encircled mountains, to Glenfinlaas ; of 
his scaling the walls of Dumbiarton, to make the way smooth for the 
Soots to ascend ; and of bis after prowess in that well-defended for- 
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tress. As Wallace proceeded, the wonder of Graham was raised to a 
pitch only to be equalled by his admiration, and taking the hand of 
Edwin,— 

" Receive me, brave youth," said he, " as your second brother ; 
Sir "William Wallace is your first j but this night we shall fight side 
by side for our fathers, and let that be our bond of kindred !" 

Edwin pressed his cheek with his innocent lips : " Let us toge- 
ther free them," cried he, " and then we shall be bom twins in hap- 
piness." 

" So be it," cried Graham : " and Sir William Wallace shall be the 
gponsor of that hour." 

Wallace smiled on them : and moving to the head of the vessel, 
saw, not only that they drew near the shore but that the beach was 
covered with armed men. To be sure whether or not they were his 
own, he drew his sword, and waved it in the air. At that moment a 
hundred falchions flashed in the sun-beams, and the shout of " Wal- 
lace !" came loudly on the breeze. 

Graham and Edwin started on their feet ; the seamen plied their 
oars, the boat dashed into the breakers — ^Wallace jumped on shore, 
and was received with acclamations by his thronging troops. 



CHAPTER XXVJLIL 

Wallace no sooner landed than he commenced his march. Murray 
came up with him on the banks of the Irwin ; and as Ayr was not a 
very great distance from that river, at two hours before midnight 
the little army entered Langlane wood, where they halted while 
their general proceeded to reconnoitre the town. The wind swept in 
gusts through the trees, and seemed by its dismal yellings to utter 
warnings of the dreadful deeds he was come to perform. Wallace 
had already declared his plan of destruction ; and Graham as a first 
measure, went to the spot he had fixed on with Macdougal his ser- 
vant, as a place of rendezvous ; he returned with the man, who in- 
formed Wallace, that in honour of the sequestrated lands of the mur-. 
dered chiefs having been that day partitioned by De Valence, 
amongst certain Southron lords, a grand feast was now held in the 
governor's palace. Under the very roof where they had shed 
the blood of the trusting Scots, they were now keeping this ca- 
rousal! 

" Then is our time to strike," cried Wallace, And ordering de- 
tachments of his men to take possession of the avenues of the town, 
he made a circuit with others, to come in front of the castle gates by 
a path that was less frequented than the main street. The darkness 
being so great that no object could be distinctly seen, they had not 
gone far before Macdougal, who had undertaken to be their guide, 
discovered by the projections of a hill on the right that he had loflfe 
the road. 

" Our swords will find one," answered Wallace; " lead on." 
Uneasy at any mistake in a situation where so much was at stake, 
Graham gladly hailed a twinkling light, which gleamed from what 
he supposed the window of a distant cottage, Eirkpatrick with Mac- 
dougal ofi'^red to go forwaid and explore the way. In a few mi- 
nntes they arrived at a thatched building, from whioh, to their bxO' 
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fiise, isstted the wailing strams of the coronach. Eirkpatrick pansed. 
ts melancholy notes were sung by female voices, and seeing no dan- 
ger in applying to snch harmless inhabitants, to learn the way to the 
citadel, he proceeded to the door, and intending to knock, the weight 
of his mailed arm burst open its slender latch, and discovered two 
poor women in an inner apartment, wringing their hands over a 
shrouded corpse. While Kirkpatrick entered, his friends came up, 
and Murray and Graham also were struck with sounds never breath- 
ed over the vulgar dead, looked in, wondering what noble Scot could 
be the subject of lamentation in so lowly an abode. The stopping of 
these two chieftains impeded the steps of Wallace, who was pressing 
forward without either eye or ear for anything, but the object of hia 
march. Elirkpatrick at that moment appeared at the threshhold, and, 
without a word, put forth his hand, and seizing. the arm of his com- 
mander, pulled Imn into the cottage. Before Wallace had time to 
demand the reason of this, he saw a woman run forward with a light 
in her hand, the beams of which, falling on the knight of Eller^e, 
with a shriek of joy she rushed towards him, and threw herself upon 
bis neck. 

He instantly recognised Elspa, his nurse, the faithful attendant 
on his grandfather's declining years, the happy matron who had 
decked the bridal bed of his Marion, and with an anguish of recol- 
lections that almost unmanned him, he returned her affectionate em- 
brace. 

" Here he lies !" cried the old woman, drawing him towards the 
rushy bier; and before he had time to demand, " Who?" she pulled 
down the shroud and disclosed the body of Sir Ronald Crawford. 
Wallace gazed on it with a look of such dreadful import, that Edwin, 
whose anxious eyes then sought his countenance, trembled with a 
nameless horror. " Oh," thought he, •' to what is this noble soul re- 
served ! is he doomed to extirpate the enemies of Scotland, that 
every ill falls direct upon his head?" 

" Sad, sad bier for the Lord of Loudon !" cried the old woman : 
" a poor wake to mourn the loss of him who was the benefactor of all 
the country round ! But had I not brought him here, the salt sea 
must have been his grave." 

Her sobs prevented her utterance ; but after a short pause, with 
many vehement lamentations over the virtues of the dead, and im- 
precations on his murderers, she related that as soon as the woeful 
tidings were brought to Monktown kirk, (and bi-ought too by the 
Southron who was to take it in possession,) she and the Scots who 
would not swear fidelity to the new loi*d, were driven from the house. 
She hastened to the bloody theatre of massacre, and there beheld the 
bodies of the murdered chiefs drawn on sledges to the sea shore. Elspa 
knew that of her master, by a scar on his breast, which he had receiv- 
ed in the battle of Largs. When she saw corpse after corpse thrown 
with a careless hand into the waves, and that a man approached to 
consign the honoured chief of Loudon to the same hallowed burial, 
she threw herself franticly on his body, and so moved the man's com- 
passion, that, taking advantage of the time when his comrades were 
out of sight, he permitted her to wrap the dead Sir Konald in her 
plaid, and so carry him away between her sister and herself. But 
«re she had raised the sacred burden, the man directed her to seek 
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the yenerable head from among the others, which lay mingled in a 
sack : drawmg it forth, she plaoed it beside the body ; and then has- 
tily retired with both, to the hovel where Wallace had found her. 
It was a shepherd's hut, from which the desolation of the times hav- 
ing long ago driven away its former iohabitant, she had hoped that 
in so lonely an obscurity, she might have performed, without notice, 
a chieftain's rites, to the remains of the murdered lord on the very 
lands on which she wept him. These over, she meant he should be 
interred in secret by the fathers of a neighbouring church, whidi he 
had once richly endowed. With these mtentions she and hex eister 
were chanting over him the sad dirge of their country, when Sir Ro- 
ger Kirkpatrick burst open the door.—" Ah !" cried sne, as she closed 
the dismal narrative ; " though two lonely women were all they had 
left of the lately thronged household of SurBonald Crawford, to raise 
the last lament over his revered body, yet in that sad midnight hour 
our earthly voices were not alone ; the wakeful spirits of his daugh- 
ters hovered in the air, and joined the deep coronach !" 

Wallace sighed heavily as he looked on the animated face of the 
aged mourner. Attachment to the venerable dead seemed to have 
inspired her with thoughts beyond her station ; but the heart is an 
«ble teacher, and he saw that true affection speaks but one lan- 
guage. 

As her ardent eyes withdrew from thdr heaven-ward gaze, th^ 
fell upon the shrouded face of her master. A napkin concealed the 
wound of decapitation. " Chiefs," cried ^e, in a burst of recollec- 
tion, " ye have not seen all the cruelty of these mmderere !" At 
these words she suddenly withdrew the linen, and lifting up the 
pale head, held it wofuliy towards Wallace. " Here," cried she 
** once more kiss those Hps ! They have often kissed yours when 
you were a babe, and as insensible to his love as he is now to your 



sorrow." 



Wallace received the head in his arms ; the long silver beard, thidc 
with gouts of blood, hung over his hands. He fixed his eyes on it 
intently for some minutes. An awful silence pervaded the room— 
every eye was rivetted upon him. 

Looking round on his friends, with a countenance whoee^ deadly 
hue gave a sepulchral fire to the gloomy denunciation of his eyes ; 
" Was it necessary," said he, *' to turn my heart to iron, that I was 
brought to see this sight ?" All the tremendous purpose of his soul 
was read in his face, while he laid the head back upon the bier. His 
lips again moved, but none heard what he said, as he rushed from 
the hut, and with rapid strides proceeded in profound silence towards 
thepalaoe. 

He well knew that no honest Scot could be under that roof. The 
building, though magnificent, was altogether a structure of wood ; 
to fire it then, was h^ determination. To destroy all at once in the 
theatre of their cruelty, to make an execution, not engage in a war- 
fare of man to man, was his resolution, for they were not soldiers he 
was seeking, but assassins, and to pitch his brave Scots in the 
open field against such unmanly wretches, would be to dishonour 
his men, and to give criminals a chance for the lives they had for- 
feited. 

All being quiet in the few streets through which he passed, and 
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having set strong bodies of men at the month of every sally-port of 
the citadel, he tnmed at once upon the guard at %he barbican-gate, 
and riaying them before they could give the alarm, he and his cho- 
sen troop entered the portal, and made direct to the palace. The 
lights wnich blazed tlm>ugh the windows of the banqaeting-hall, 
showed to the spot ; and having detached Graham and Edwin to 
storm the keep where their fathers were confined, he took the half- 
intoxicated sentinels at the palace gates by surprise, and striking 
them into a sleep from which they would wake no more, he fastened 
the doors upon the assassins. His men surrounded the buildings 
witik hurdles filled with combustibles, which they had prepared ac- 
eexding to his directions ; and when all was ready, Wallace, with 
the mighty spirit of retribution nerving every limb, mounted to the 
roof, and tearing off the shingles, with flaming brand in his hand, 
showed himself to the affrighted revellers beneath ; and as he threw 
it blazing amongst them, he cried aloud, *^ The blood of the murder- 
ed caUs for vengeance, and it comes !" 

At that instant the matches were put to the fagots which sur*- 
sovnded the building ; and the party within, springing from their 
seats, hastened towards the doors : sSl were fastened on them, and, 
retreating into the midst of the room, they fearfully looked towards 
the tremendous figure above, whidi, like a supernatural being, seem- 
ed indeed come to rain fire upon their guilty heads. Some shook 
with superstitious dread, and others, dnven to atheistical despair, 
with horrible execrations strove again to force a passage thiough the 
doors. A second glance told De Valence whose was the hand which 
had launched the thunderbolt at his feet ; and turning to Sir Bich* 
aid Amulf , he cried in a voice of horror, •' My arch enemy is there !'* 

The thick smoke rising from within and without the building, now 
obscured his terrific form. The shouts of the Scots, as the fire co- 
vered its walls, and the streaming flame licking the windows, and 
pouring into every opening of the building, raised such a terror in 
the breasts of the wi'etches within, that with the most homble cries 
they again and again flew to the doors to escape. Not an avenue 
appeared ; almost suffocated with smoke, and scorched by the blazing 
rafters which feU from the burning roof, they at last made a despe- 
rate attempt to break a passage through the great portal. Amulf 
was at their head ; and sunk to abjectness by his despair, in a voice 
which terror rendered piercing, he called aloud for mercy ! The words 
reached the ear of Sir Eoger Kirkpatrick, who stood nearest to the 
door J in a voice of thunder he replied — " That ye gave, ye shall re- 
ceive ! Where was mercy when our fathers and brothers fell b^ieath 
your sword ?" 

Aymer Be Yalence came up at this moment with a wooden pillar, 
which he and the strongest men in the company had torn from under 
the gallery that surrounded the room ; and with all their strength 
dashing it against the door, they at last drove it from its bolts. But 
now a wall of men opposed them ! Desperate at the sight, and with 
a burning furnace in their rear, it was not the sight of man that 
could prevent their escape ; and with the determination of despair^ 
they rushed forward, and the foremost rank of the Scots fell. But 
ere the exulting Southrons could press into the open space, Wallace' 
idmself had closed upon them ;. and Amulf, the merciless ArnuLB 
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whose yoioe had pronounced the sentenoe of death upon Sir Bonald 
Gtowford, died breath his hand. 

Wallace was not aware that he had killed the governor of Ayr, till 
the terror-struck exclamation of his enemies informed him that the 
ruthless instigator of the massacre was slain. This event was wel- 
come news to the Soots ; and, hoping that the next death would be 
that of De Yalence, they pressed on with redoabled energy. 

Aroused by so extraic^pdinary a noise, and alarmed by the 
flames of the palace, the soldiers of the garrison hastened, half- 
armed to the spot. But their presence rather added to the confusioii 
than gave assistance to the b^eged. The men were without lead- 
ers, and not daring to put themselves in action, for fear of being af- 
terwards punished (in the case of a mischance) for having jMreBumed 
to move without their officers, they stood dismayed and irresolute ; 
while those very officers, who had been all at the banquet, were fall- 
ing in heaps under the swords of the exterminating Soots. 

The men who guarded the prisoners, having their commanden 
with them, made a stout resistance ; and one of them stealing off, 
gathered a few companies of the scattered forces of the garrison, and 
suddenly taking Graham in flank, made no inconsiderable havoc 
amongst that part of his division. Edwin blew the signal for assist- 
ance. Wallace heard the blast ; and seeing the day was won at the 
palace, he left the finishing of the affair to Kirkpatrick and Murray, 
and drawing off a small party to reinforce Graham, in his turn he 
took the Southron officer b^ surprise. The enemy's ranks fell around 
him like com beneath the sickle ; and grasping a huge battering-ram 
which his men had found, he burst open the door of the keep. Gra- 
ham and Edwin bushed in ,* and Wallace sounding his own bugle 
with the notes of victory, his reserves (whom he had placed at Uie 
sally-ports) entered in every direction, and received the flying sol- 
diers of De Valence upon their pikes. 

Dreadful was now the carnage ; for the Southrons, forgetting all 
discipline, fought every man for his life ; and the furious Scots driv- 
ing them into the far-spreading flames, what escaped the sword 
would have perished in the fire, had not the relenting heart of Wal- 
lace pleaded for bleeding humanity, and he ordeitxl the trumpet to 
sound a parley. He was obeyed ; and standing on an adjacent mound, 
in an awful voice, he proclamied, that '* whoever had not been ac- 
complices in the horrible massacre of the Scottish chiefs, if they 
would ground their arms, and take an oath never again to serve 
against Scotland ; — their lives should be spared." 

Hundreds of swords fell to the ground ; and their late holders, 
kneeling at his feet took the oath prescribed. At the head of those 
who surrendered appeared the captain who had commanded at the 
prison ; he was the only officer oi all the late garrison who survived ; 
all else had fallen in the conffict, or had perished in the flames. 
When he saw that not one of his late numerous companions ex- 
isted to go through the same humiliating ceremony, with an a^rhast 
countenance he said to Wallace, as he presented ms sword, " l%en I 
must believe that with this weapon I am sunrendeiing to Snr William 
Wallace the possession of Ayr. I see not one of my late command- 
ers, all must be slain ; and for me to hold out longer would be to 
sacadfice my men; not to redeem that which had bran so completely 
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wrested from us. But I serve severe exactora j and I hope that yoiu: 
testimony, my conqueror, will assure my king that I fought as be- 
came his standard.'' 

Wallace gave him a gracious answer ; and committing him to the 
generous care of Murray, he turned to give orders to Ker respecting 
the surrendered and the slain. During these momentous events, 
Graham had deemed it prudent that, exhausted by anxiety and pii- 
Tations, the noble captives should not come forth to join in the bat- 
tle; and not uniH the sound of victory echoed through the arches 
of their dungeons, would he suffer the eager Bundaff to see and 
thank his deliverer. Meanwhile the young Edwin appeared before 
the eyes of his father, like the angel who opened the prison-gates to 
Peter. After embracing him with all a son's fondness, which for a 
moment lost the repressing idea that he might have offended by his 
truancy, after recounting m a few hasty sentences the events which 
had bionght him to be a companion of Sir William Wallace, and to 
avenge the injuries of Scotland in Ayr, he knocked off the chains of 
his amazed father. Eager to perform the hke service to all who had 
suffered in the like manner, accompanied by the happy Buthven, 
(who gazed with delight on his son, treading so early the path of 
glory), he hastened around to the other dungeons, and gladly pro- 
claimed to the astonished inmates, freedom and safety. Having rid 
them of their shackles, he had just entered with his noble company 
into the vaulted chamber which contained Lord Dundaff, when the 
peaceful clarion sounded. At the happv tidings, Graham started 
on his feet : — " Now, my father, you shall see the bravest of men !" 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

HORNlNa was spread in pale light over the heavens, and condensing 
with its cold breath the lurid smoke which still ascended in volumes 
from the burning ruins, when Wallace, turning round at the glad 
voice of Edwin, beheld the released nobles. This was the first time 
he had seen Lords Dundaff and Ruthven, but several of the others he 
remembered, having met them at the fatal declension of the crown. 
While he was welcoming to his friendship the men to whom his va- 
lour had given freedom, how great was his surprise to see a prisoner 
who now appeared between Ker and a soldier, Sir John Monteith, 
ttie young chieftain whom he had parted with a few months ago at 
Douglass, and from whose fatal invitation to that place he might 
date the ruin of his dear**^t happiness and all succeeding catastrophe I 

" We found Sir John Monteith amongst the slain before the pa- 
lace," said Ker, " he, of the whole party, alone breathed ; I knew 
him instantly. How he came there I know not, but I brought him 
hither to explain it to yourself." Ker withdrew to finish the inter- 
ment of the dead. And Sir John, still leaning on the soldier, grasped 
Wallace's hand. 

" My brave friend," cried he, " to owe my liberty to you is a two- 
fold pleasure, for," added he, in a lowered voice, " I see before me 
the man who is to verify the words of Baliol, and be not only the 
guardian, but the possessor of the treasure he committed to our 
care." 

Wallace, who had never cast a thought on the box since he knew 



to me, thnn woold be the deTelopment of 
which the head of Baliol conld deTiae." 

" Aye !" cried Dondaff, who oTerheaid this part of the < 
tion, " we invited the nsorpatioa of a tyrant by the doci] 
-which -we submitted M his minion. Had we rejected Bohol 
neyer be«i ridden by Edward. But the rowel baa enterec 
ddea ! and who ia there among ue that will not lay onree 
Onr fortunes at tbe command of him who plticlis awa; 

" If all held OQi eauBe in the light that yon do," returned 
" tho blood which these Southrona have pown would rise i 
thousand legions to overwhelm the muiderers ! ' 

"But how?" itiquired he, turning to Monteith, " did yoi 
to he in Ayr at this period 7 And how , above all, among thi 
t«red Sonthrone at the palace f" 

Sir John Monteith readily replied : " My adyeisa fata ftco 
alL" He then proceeded to inform WallHOe, that on the ve 
on which they had parted at SouglasH, Sir Arthur Heseelt 
told the story of tho box ; and that accordingly he sent tA hi 
teith brought prisoner to Lanark. He lay in the dnngeoi 
citadel at the very time Wallace entered that town and ( 
Che governor. — Though the Scots did not pursue theadvantj 
ed l^ the transient panic which this rettibution threw their 
care waa taken by the English lieutenant to prevent a repe 
the Bame diaastrt ; and in couBcquenco, every suspected pe 
seized ; and tbuse already in confinement, were loaded wil 
chains. Monteith being known as a friend of Wallace, 
under a Strang guard towards Stirling, there to stand his tri 
Cressingham and the Justiciary Ormsby ; " but hy a lucky 
said he, " I made my escape while my gnards slept. Howev 
soon retaken by another party, which conveyed me to Ayr, n 
Lieutenant-Governor Amulf, discovering my talents for mu 
pelled me to sing at his entertainments. For this purpos 
night confined me in the banqueting room at the palace ; i 
when the flame surrounded that building, I found myself ei 
die the death of a traitor, though then the most oppressi 
Scots. Snatching up a sword, and strivmg lo joia my brt 
trymen, the Sonthrons impeded my paaaage, and 1 feU nn 

Happy to have rescued his old acquaintance from fnrtber 
cation. Sir William Wallace committed him to Edwin toleai 
citadel. As he gave these directions he took the colonts o1 
from the ground, (where the Southron officer had laid th 
giving them to Sir Aleiander Scrymgeour, ordered him t« 
former station on the citadel with the Btandard of ScotUn< 
action he considered aa the seal of each victory ; as the bacl| 
Ken from afar, showed the desolate Scots where t« find > p 
•sd from what ground to start when eoutage wuuld piompi 
•ssert their rights. 

Th« Btandard was do sooner raised, than Che pnwd clari 
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nmph was blown from every warlike instrument in the garrison ; and 
the Southron captain placing himself at the head of his disarmed 
troops, xmder the escort of Murray, marched out of the castle. His 
de»ign was to proceed immediately to Newcastle, and thence embark 
with his men to join their king m Flanders. Not more than two 
hnndred followed their officer in this expedition ; for not more were 
English ; the rest, to nearly double that number, being like the gar- 
rison of Dumbarton, Irish and Welsh, were glad to escape enforced 
Berritade. Some parted off in divisions, to return to their respective 
oonntries, and a few whose energetic spirits preferred a life of war- 
fare in the cause of a country struggling for freedom, before return- 
ing to submit to the oppressors of their own, enlisted under the ban- 
ners of Wallace. 

Some other necessary regulations being made, he dismissed the vic- 
torious Soots to find refreshment in the well-stored barracks of the 
dispo^ied Southrons, and retired himself to rejoin his friends in the 
citadeL 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Is the course of an hour Murray returned with information that he 
had seen the departing Southrons beyond the barriers of the 
town. But he approached not Wallace alone ; he waa accompanied 
by Lord Auchinledc, the son of one of the barons who had fallen in 
tiie palace of Ayr. This young chieftain, at the head of his vassals, 
came to support the man whose dauntless hand had thus satisfied 
his revenge ; and when he met Murray at the north gate of the town, 
and recognised in his flying banners a friend of Scotland, he was 
happy to make himself known to an officer of Wallace, and to be 
conducted to that chief. 

As Lord Andrew and his new colleague made the range of the 
suburbs, the glad progress of the victor Scots turned the whole aspect 
of that late gloomy city. Doors and windows, so lately closed in 
deep mourning for the sanguinary deeds done in the palace, now 
opened teeming with gay inhabitants. The general joy penetrated 
to the most remote recesses. Mothers now threw then: fond arms 
aronnd the necks of their children whom they had lately regarded 
with the averted eyes of despair ; in the one sex, they then beheld 
the devoted victims of perhaps the next requisition for blood ; and in 
the other the hapless prey of passions more fell than the horrid rage 
of the beast of the field. But now aU was secure again. These ter- 
rific tyrants were driven hence ; and the happy parent embracing 
her children, as if restored to her from the grave, implored a thou- 
sand blessings on the head of Wallace, the dispenser of all this 
good. 

Sons who in secret had lamented the treacherous death of their fa- 
thers, and brothers of their brothers, now opened their gates, and 
joined the valiant troops in the streets. Widowed wives, and father- 
less daughters, almost forgot that they had been bereaved of their 
natural protectors, when they saw Scotland rescued from her ene- 
mies, and her armed sons once more walking in the broad day, mas- 
ters of themselves and of their hberties. 

Thus, then, with every heart rejoicing, every house teeming with 

M 
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numbers to swell the ranks of Wallace, did he, the day after he had 
entered Ayr, see all arranged for its peaceful establishment. But 
ere he bid that town adieu in which he had been educated, and 
where almost every man remembered his boyish years, and thronged 
around him with recollections of former days ; one duty demanded 
his stay ; to pay funeral honours to the I'emaius of his beloved grand- 
father. 

Accordingly the time was fixed ; and with every solemnity due to 
his virtues and his rank. Sir Bonald Crawford was buried in the cha- 
pel of the citadel. It was not a scene of mere ceremonious mourn- 
ing, as he had been the father of the fatherless, he was followed to 
the grave by many an orphan's tears ; and as he had been the pro- 
tector of the distressed in every degree, a procession, long and full of 
lamentation, conducted his shrouded corse to its earthly rest. The 
mourning families of the chiefs who had fallen in the same bloody 
theatre with himself, closed the sad retinue ; and while the holy rites 
committed his body to the ground, the sacred mass was extended to 
those who had been plunged into the weltering element. 

While Wallace Confided the aged Elspa and her sister to the care 
of Sir Reginald Crawford, to whom he also resigned the lands of his 
grandfather; "Cousin," said he, "you are a valiant and humane 
man ; . I leave you to be the representative of your venerable uncle ; 
to cherish these poor women whom he loved ; to be the protector of 
the people, and the defender of the suburbs. The citadel is under 
the command of the Baron of Auchinleck, who, with his brave fol- 
lowers, was the first to hail the burning of the accursed Bams of 
Ayr." 

After this solemnity, and these dispositions, Wallace called a re- 
view of his troops ; and found that he could leave five hundred 
men at Ayr, and march an army of at least two thousand out 
of it. 

His present design was to take his course to Berwick ; and by 
seizing every castle of strength in his way, form a chain of woils 
across the countiy, which would not only bulwark Scotland against 
any farther inroads from its enemies, but render the subjugati(Mi of 
the Southron garrisons more certain and easy. 

On the third morning after the conflagration of the palace, Wal- 
lace quitted Ayr ; and marching over its far-stretching hills, manned 
every watch-tower on their summits : for now, whithersoever he 
moved, he found his victories had preceded him ; and all from haJl 
and hovel, turned out to greet and offer him their services. Tliue 
heralded by fame, the panic-struck Southern governors fled at the 
distant view of his standards ; the flames of Ayr seemed to menace 
them all ; and castle and fortahce, from Muir-Kirk to the walls of 
Berwick, opened their gates before him. 

Arrived under these blood-stained towers, which had so often been 
the objects of dispute between the powers of England and Scotland, 
he prepared for their immediate attack. Berwick bein^ a valualde 
fortress to the enemy, not only as a key to the invaded kmgdom, but 
a point whence by his ships he commanded the wholo of the eastern 
coast of Scotland, Wallace expected that a desperate stand would be 
made here, to stop the progress of his arms. But being aware that 
the most expeditious mode of warfare was the best adapted to pro- 
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mote his eaase, he first took the town by assault, and haring driven 
the gazrisoQ into the citadel, assailed tbem by a yigoroas siege. 

It had lasted not more than ten days, when Wallace devised apian 
to obtain possession of the ships which commanded the harbonr. He 
found among his own troops, many men who had been used to a sea- 
faring life : these he disguised as fugitive Southrons, and sent in 
boats to the sLipa which lay in the roads. The feint took ; and by 
these means seizing upon tne vessels nearest to the town, he manned 
them with his own people, and going out with them himself, in three 
da^ made himself master of every ship on the coast. 

By this manceuvre the situation of the besieged was rendered so 
bofeleas, that no mode of escape was left but by desperate sidlies. 
They made them, but without other effect than weakening their 
strength, and increasing their miseries. Wallace was aware of all 
thdr resolutions ; for Imowing what would be best for them to do in 
their situation, be needed no better spy over their actions than his 
own nidgment. 

Foued in every attempt, as their opponent, guessing their inten- 
tions, wae prepared at every point to meet their different essays, and 
losing men at every reecontre. their governor stood without resource. 
Without provisions, without aid of any kind for his wounded men, 
and hourly annoyed by the victorious Scots, who contiiued day and 
night to throw showers of arrows an<l other missile weapons from 
the towers and spring a; Is with which they overtopped the walls; 
the nnhappy Eail of Gloucester was ready to rush upon death, to 
avoid the disgrace of surrendering the fortre^*. Every soul in the gar- 
rison was reduced to similar despair. Wallace had found means to 
dam up the spring which supplied the citadel with water. The com- 
mon men, famished with hun^r, sni irtiiij? witli their wounds, and 
now perishing with unextin^uishable thirst, threw themselves at the 
feet of their officers, imploring them to represent to the governor, 
that if he held out longer, he must defend the place alone, for they 
could not exist another day under their present sufferings. 

The governor now repented of ihe n.shness with which he had 

thrown himself, unprovisioued , into the citadel. He now saw that 

expectation was no apology for want of ]>recaution. When his first 

iiyision had been overpowered in the assault of the town, his evil 

genius suggested that it was best to tjike the second unbroken into 

he citadel, and there await the aniv.'il of a reinforcement by sea. 

\at he had beheld the ships which defended the harbour seized by 

Wallace before his eyes ! Hope was then crushed j and nothing but 

3ath or dishonour seemed to he his alternative. Cut to the soul 

the consequences of his want of judjifment, he determined to re- 

ieye his fame by washing out that error with his blood. To fall 

der the ruins of Berwick castle was his resolution. Such was the 

te of his mind, when the officer api)eai"ed with the petition of his 

a. In proportion as they felt the extremities into which they 

« driven, the offence he had committed glai^d with tenfold enor- 

Y in his eyes, and with wild despair he told them, " They might 

s they would, but, for his part, the moment they opened tho 

i to the enemv, that moment would be the last of his life. Ho 

was a son-in-law of King Edward, would never yield his sword 

^tcish rebeL" 
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Terrified at these threats on himself , the soldiers, who lored their 
general, declared themselves ready to die with him ; and as a last 
effort, proposed making a mine mider the principal tower oi the 
Boots, and hy setting fire to it, at least destroy the means by which 
they feared their enemies would storm the citadel. 

As Wallace gave his orders from this commanding station, he ob* 
served the besieged passing in numbers behind a mound, in a direc- 
tion to the tower where he stood ; he concluded what was their de- 
sign ; and ordering a countermine to be made, what he anticipated 
happened ; and Murray, at the head of his miners, encountered those 
of the castle, at the very moment they would have set fire to the 
combustibles which were to consume the tower. The stragg^ was 
violent, but short ; for the impetuous Scots drove their amazed and 
enfeebled adversaries through the aperture into the centre of tbe ci- 
tadel. At this instant, Wallace, with a band of r^olute men, sprang 
from the tower upon the walls ; and while they were almost deserted 
by their late guardians (who had quitted them to assist in repelling 
the foe below) he leaped into the midst of the conflict, and the battle 
became general. It was decisive ; for beholding the undaunted re- 
solution with which the weakened and dying men supp<xted the 
cause their governor was determined to defend, WaUace found his 
admiration and his pity alike excited ; and even whilst his men 
seemed to have every man's life in his hands ; when one instant 
more would make him the undisputed master of the castle (for not a 
Southron would then breathe to dispute it) he resolved to stop the 
carnage. At the moment when a gallant officer, who, having as- 
saulted him with the vehemence of despair, now lay disarmed and 
under him ; at that moment when the discom fitted knight exclaimed, 
*' In mercy strike, and redeem the honour of Ralph de Moiithermer T* 
Wallace raised his bugle, and sotmded the note of peace. Every swurd 
was arrested ; and the imiversal clangour of battle was lost in ex- 
pecting silence. 

" Rise, brave earl," cried he to the governor ; " I revere virtue too 
sincerely, to take an unworthy advantage of my foitune. The va- 
lour of this garrison conmiands my respect ; and as a proof of my sin- 
cerity, I grant to it, what I have never yet done to any, that yourself, 
and these dauntless men, march out with the honoius oi war ; and 
without any bonds on your future conduct towards us. We leave it 
to your own hearts to decide whether you will ever again be made 
instruments to enchain a free and brave people." 

While he was speaking, De Monthermer leaned gloomily on the 
sword he had returned to him, with his eyes fixed on his men. They 
answered his glance with looks that said they understood him ; and 
passing a few words in whisper to each other, one at last spoke 
aloud — 

•• Decide for us earl. We are as ready to die as to live, so that we 
may be in neither divided from you." 

At this generous declaration, the proud despair of De Monthermer 
gave way to nobler feelings ; and while a big tear stood in each eye, 
he turned to WaUace, and stretching out his hand to him, ** Noble 
Scot," said he, " yoOT unexampled generosity, and the iuTincible 
-fidelity of these heroic men, have compelled me to accept the life I 
had resolved to lose under these walls rather than resign them. But 
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virtue Is resistless ; and to do it I surrender that pride of soul, which 
made existence insufferable under theconsciousness of having eiTed. 
When I became the husband of King Edward's daughter, I believed 
myself pledged to victories or to death. But there is a conquest, and 
I feel it, greater than over hosts in the field ; and here taught to 
make it, the husband of the princess of England, the proud Earl of 
Gloucester, consents to live, to be a monument of Scottish nobleness, 
and of the inflexible fidelity of English soldiers." 

" You live, illustrious ana virtuous Englishman," returned Wal- 
lace, ** to redeem that honour of which the rapacious sons of Eng- 
land had robbed their country. Go forth, therefore, as my conqueror : 
for yon haye, in this spot, extinguished that burning antipathy with 
which tiie outraged heart of William Wallace had vowed to extir- 
pate every Southron from oft thk ravaged land. Honour, brave earl, 
makes men brethren ; and as a brother I open these gates for yon to 
Tepaas into your country. When there, if you ever remember Wil- 
ILun Wallace, let it be as a man who fights not for conquest, nor re- 
nown, but to restore Scotland to her rights, and then to resign his 
sword in peace." 

" I shall remember yon, Sir William Wallace !" returned De Mon- 
thermer ; ** and as a pledge of it, you shall never see me again in this 
ooxmtry, till I come an ambassador of that peace for which you fight. 
But meanwhile, in the hot contention for the rights for which you 
bdieve wrested from you, do you remember that they have not iJeen 
made so much the spoil of my royal father's ambition, as of the traf- 
fic of your own venal nobles. Had I not believed that Scotland was 
unworthy of freedom I should never have appeared upon her borders ; 
but now that I see she has brave hearts withm her, who not only resist 
oppression, but know how to wield power, I detest the zeal with 
which I volunteered to rivet her chains. And I repeat, that never 
again shall my hostile foot impress this land." 

These sentiments were answered in the same spirit by his soldiers ; 
and the Scots, following the example of their leader, treated them 
with every kindness. After dispensing amongst them provisions, 
and af^inting means to convey the wounded in comfort, Wallace 
bade a cordial farewell to the Earl of Gloucester, and his men con- 
ducted then: reconciled enemies over the Tweed. There they parted. 
The English bent their course towards London, and the Scots re- 
turned to their victorious general. 



CHAPTER XXXL 

The happy effects of these rapid conquests were soon apparent. The 
fall of lierwick excited such a confidence in the minds of the neigh- 
bouring chieftains, that every hour brought fresh recruits to Wallace. 
Every mouth was full of the praises of the yoimg conqueror ; every 
eye was eager to catch a glimpse of his person and while the men 
were emulous to share his gloiy, the women in their secret bowers, 
put up prayers for the preservation of one so handsome and so brave. 
Amongst the many of every rank and age, who hastened to pay 
their respects to the deliverer of Berwick, was Sir Richard Maitlaiid, 
of TMrlestane ; a veteran of such celebrity that he was known by the 
title of the Stalwarth Knight of Lauderdale. 
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Wallace was no sooner told of the approach of the venerable Imight 
of Thirlestane, than he set forth to bid him welcome. At sight of 
the champion of Scotland, Sir Eichard threw himself off his horse 
with a mUitary grace that would have become even youthful years ; 
and hastening towards Wallace, clasped him in his arms. 

^* Let me look on thee !" cried the old knight ; " let me feast my 
eyes on the brave Scot who again raises this hoary head, whi<di has 
BO long bent in shame for its dishonoured country ; ** As he spoke he 
viewed Wallace from head to foot. " I knew Sir Eonald Crawford, 
and thy valiant father," continued he : "O! had they lived to see 
this day ! but the base murder of one thou hast nobly avenged, and 
the honourable grave of the other on Loudon hill, uiou wilt cover 
with the monument of thine own glories. Low ai*e laid my own 
children in this land of strife ; but in thee I see a son of Scotland that 
is to dry aU our tears." 

He embraced Wallace again and again, and as the venerable chief- 
tain's overflowing heart rendered him garrulous, he expatiated on 
the energy with which the young victor had pursued his con^nests ; 
and paralleled them with the brilliant actions he had seen in his 
youth. While he thus discoursed, Wallace drew him towards the 
castle, and there presented to him the two nephews of the Earl a£ 
Har. 

He paid some warm compliments to Edwin on his early success in 
the career of glory ; and then, turning to Muiray, " Ay !" said he, 
*' it is joy to me to see the valiant house of Bothwell in the third 
generation. Thy grandfather and myself were boys together at the 
coronation of Alexander the Second, and that is eighty years ago. 
Since then, what have I not seen ! the death of two Scottish kings : 
our blooming princes ravished from us by untimely fates j the throne 
sold to a coward j and at last seized by a foreign power I — And in 
my own person ! I have been the father of as brave and beauteous 
a family as ever blessed a parent's eye : — but they are all torn from 
me. IVo of my sons sleep on the plain of Dunbar ; my third, my 
dauntless William, since that fatal day, has been kept a prisoner in 
England ; and my daughters, the tenderest blossoms of my aged 
years, they grew around me the f aii"est lilies of the land : but they 
too are passed away. The one, scorning the mere charms of yout% 
and preferring a union with a soul that had long conversed with 
superior regions, loved the sage of Ercildown. But my friend lost 
this rose of his bosom, and I the child of my heart ere she had been 
a year his wife. Then was my last and only daughter married to 
the Lord Mar ; and in giving birth to my dear Isabella, she too died. 
Ah, my good young knight, were it not for that sweet child, the 
living image of her mother, who in the very spring of youth, was 
cropt and fell, I should be alone, and my hoary head would descend 
to the ^rave unwept, unregretted ! 

The ]oy of the old man having recalled such melancholy remem- 
brance, ne wept on the shoulder of Edwin, who had drawn so near 
that the story which was begun to Murray, was ended to him. — To 
give the mourning father time to recover himself, Wallace was 
moving towards the lords in an opposite quarter of the hall, when he 
was interrupted by Ker ; who brought information that a youth had 
just arrived in breathless haste from Stirling with a sealed packet 
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trhicli he would not deliver into any hands but those of Sir William 
Wallace. Wallace requested his fnends to show every attention to 
the Lord of Thiilestane, and withdrew to meet the messenger. 

On hjfl entering the anti-room, the youth sprung forwards ; but 
suddenly checking himself, he stood, as if irresolute what to say. 

** This is Sir William Wallace, young man," said Ker j " ddiver 
your embassy." 

At these words the youth pulled a packet from his boE^om, and 
putting it into the chief's hand, retired in confusion. Wallace gave 
ordezB to Xer to take care of him : and then turned to inspect its con- 
tents. He wondered from whom it could come ; as he knew no Scot 
in Stilling who would dare to write to him while it was possessed by 
the enemy. But not losing a moment in conjecture, he broke the 
seal: 

How was he startled at the first words ! and how was every energy 
of his heart roused to redoubled action when he turned to the sig- 
ziatme ! The first words in the letter were these . — 

" A daughter, trembling for the hfe of her father, presumes to 
address Sir William Wallaoe. You have been his deliverer from the 
sword, &om chains, and from the waves. Befuse not again to save 
him to whom you have so often given Hfe ; and hasten, brave Wal- 
lace, to preserve the Earl of Mar from the scaffold. 

" A cruel deception brought him from the Isle of Bute, where you 
had imagined you had left him in security. Lord Aymer De Yal- 
ence, escaping a second time from your sword, fled under covert of 
the night from Ayr to Stirling. (>e6singham, the rapacious robber 
of all our castles, found him an apt coadjutor. They concerted how 
to avenge the late disgraces of Earl De Valence, and Cressingham, 
eager to enrich himself, while he flattered the resentments of his 
commander, suggested that you. Sir William Wallace, our deliverer, 
and their scourge, would most easily be made to feel through the 
bosoms of your friends. They therefore determined, by a mock 
trial, to condemn my father to death : and thus, while they distress 
you, put themselves in possession of his lands and wealth with the 
semblance of justice. 

" The substance of this most wretched debate was communicated 
to me by De Valence himself I he thought to excuse his part in the 
affair by proving to me how insensible he is to the principles which 
move a patriot and a man of honour. 

" Having learnt from some too well-informed spy, that Lord Mar 
had retired in peaceful obscurity to Bute, these arch enemies of our 
country sent a body of men, disguised as Scots, to Gourock. Theie 
they stopped, and despatched a messenger into the island to infoim 
Lord Mar that Sir William Wallace was waiting to converse with 
him on the banks of the Frith. My noble father unsuspicious of 
treachery, and thinking he was going to meet the friends in whom 
he gloried, hurried to obey the summons. Lady Mar accompanied 
him, and so both fell into the snare. 

" He was brought a prisoner to Stirling, where another affliction 
awaited him : — he was to see his daughter and sister in captivity. 

" After I had been betrayed from St. Fillan's monasteiy by the 
fnlsehoods of one Scottish knight, and rescued fiom his power by 
the gallantly of another, I sought the protection of mj aunt, Lady 
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Bnt captivity conld have no terrors for me, did it not divide 
n my father : and,- grief on grief ! what words have I to write 
tey nave condemned him to die ! That fatal letter of my step- 
's was brought ont against him ; and as your adherent, Sir 
a Wallace, they have sentenced him to lose his head. 
Ave knelt to Earl De Yalence : have implored my father's life 
lands ; but to no purpose. He tells me that Cressingham at 
I, and Ormsby by letters from Scone, declare it necessary 
I execution of consequence must be made, to appal the dis- 
ced Scots ; and that as no lord is more esteemed in Scotland 
le Earl of Mar, he must die ! 

istcm, then, my father's preserver and friend, hasten to save 
)hL, fly, for the sake of the country he loves, for the sake of 
)la» beings dependent on his protection I I shall be on my 
iUl I hear your trumpet before the walls, for in you and hea- 
w vest all the hopes of Helen Mar." 

Id dew stood on the limbs of Wallace as he closed the letter, 
it be too late. The sentence was passed on the earl, and his 
oners were prompt as cruel ; the axe might already have 

»Ued to Ker, and the messenger to be brought in. He enter- 
Tallace inquired how long he had been from Stirling. " Only 
four hours," replied the youth, adding, that he had travelled 
ind day, for fear the news of the rising in Annandale, and 
dng of Berwick, should precipitate the earl's death. 
^company you this instant," cried Wallace. — " Ker, see that 
ops get under arms." As he spoke, he turned into the room 
be nad left the knight of Thirlestane. 

• Bichard Maitland," said he, willing to avoid exciting his 
" there is more work for us at Stirling. Lord Aymer de Va- 
las again escaped the death we thought had overtaken him, 
is now in that citadel. I have just received a summons thi- 
hich I must obey." At these words Sir Roprer Kirkpatrick 
shout, and rushed into the apartment. Wallace looked after 
r a moment, and continued, " Follow us with your prayers, 
(hard, and I shall not despair of sending blessed tidings to 
iks of the Lauder." 

tiat has happened ?" inquired Murray, who saw that some- 
nore than the escape of De Yalence had been imparted to his 

B must spare this good old man," returned he, " and have him 
ited to his home before I declare it publicly j but the Earl of 
again a prisoner, and in Stirling." 

ray, who instantly comprehended his uncle's danger, speeded 
jaxture of Sir Richard ; and as Wallace held his stirrup, the 
lid his hand on his head and blessed him : " The prophet of 
►wn is too ill to bring his benediction himself, but I breathe it 
B heroic brow !" The bridle being in the hand of Lord An- 
te led the horse out of the eastern gate of the town ; and there 
leave of the veteran knight, turned on his way, and soon re- 
Wallace in the midst of his chieftains. 
lad informed them of the Earl of Mar's danger ; and of the 
as well as justice, of rescuing so powerful and patriotic a 
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nobleman from the threatened death. Lord Bnthven needed no tec- 
guments to precipitate him to the rescue of his Inrother and his wife ; 
and the anxieties of the affectionate Edwin was all awake when he 
knew that his mother was a prisoner. Lord Andrew smiled proudly, 
when he retrnmed his cousin's letter to Wallace : " We shall have 
the rogue on the naU/' said he : " my uncle's braye head is not or- 
dained to fall by the stroke of such a coward!" 

" So I believe," replied Wallace j and then turning to Lord Don- 
daff, " My lord," said he, " I leave you governor of Berwick." 

The veteran warrior grasped Wallace's hand. — " To be joax re- 
presentative in this fortress is the proudest station this war-worn 
frame hath ever filled. My son must be my Jfepresentative with you 
in the field." He waved Sir John Graham towards him ; the young 
knight advanced ; and Lord Dundaff, placing his son's hands upon. 
his shield, continued, " Swear that as this defends the body, yoa 
will ever try to covert Scotland from her enemies ; and that from 
this hour you will be the faithful friend and follower of Wilham 
Wallace!" 

" I swear," returned Graham, kissing the shield. Wallace pressed 
his hand : " I have brothers around me, rather than what the world 
calls friends ! And with such valour, such fidehty to aid me, can I 
be otherwise than a victor ?" 

Edwin, who stood near at this rite of generous enthusiasm, softly 
whispered to Wallace as he turned towaixis his troops ; " But 
amongst all these brothers, cease not to remember that Edwin was 
your nrst. Ah, my beloved general, what Jonathan was to Dayid I 
would be to thee!" 

Wallace looked on him with penetrating tenderness, his heart was 
suddenly wrung by a recollection which the words of Edwin had re- 
called. " But thy love, Edwin ! passes not the love of woman !" — 
" But it equals it," replied he ; " what has been done for thee, I 
would do ; only love me as David did Jonathan, and I shall be the 
happiest of the happy." " Be happy then, my dear boy,", answered 
Wallace, " for aU that ever beat in human breast for friend or Imd- 
ther, Uves in my heart for thee." 

At that moment Sir John Graham rejoined them, and some othor 
captains coming up, Wallace made the proper military dispositions, 
and every man took his station at the head of his division. 

Until the m'^n had marched far beyond the chance of rumours from 
their reaching Thirlestane, they were not informed of the Eari of 
Mar's danger. They conceived that their present errand was the re- 
capture of De Valence. " But at a proper moment," said Wallace, 
" they shall know the whole truth ; for," added he, " as it is a law 
of equity, that what concerns all should be approved by all, and that 
common dangers should be repelled by united efforts ; the people who 
follow our standards not as hirelings, but with willing spirits, ought 
to know our reasons for requiring their services." 

" They who follow yon," said Graham, " have too much confi- 
dence in their leader to require any reason for his movements," 

'' It is to place that confidence on a sure foundation, my brave 
friend," returned Wallace, " that I explain what there is no just 
reason to conceal. Should policy ever compel me to strike a blow 
without previously telling my agents wherefore, I should then draw 
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upon their ftuth, and expect that confidence in my hononr and armsy 
which I place on their discretion and fidelity." 

Exordiums were not requisite to move every limb, and to strength- 
en every heart in the toilsome journey. Mountains were climbed, 
vast plains were traversed, rivers forded, and precipices crossed with- 
out one man in the ranks lingering on his steps, or dropping his head 
upon his pike to catch a moment's slumber. Those who Imd fought 
with Wallace longed to redouble thdr fame under his command ; 
and they who had recently embraced his standard, panted with a 
TirtaoQS ambition to rival these first-born in arms. 

Sur Bog^ Kirkpatrick had been first to fly to arms on the march 
to Stiriing being mentioned, and when Wallace stood forward to de- 
<due that rest should be dispensed with until Stirling fell, full of a 
fierce jcgr, the ardent knight darted over every obstacle to reach his 
aim. He flew to the van of his troops, and hailing them forward, 
" Come on !" cried he, '^ and in the blood of Cressingham let us for 
ever eihk King Edward's Scottish crown." 

The shouts of the men who seemed to drink in the spirit that 
blazed from Kirkpatrick's eyes made the echoes of Lammermuir ring 
with strange noise. It was the voice of liberty. And leaping every 
bonaid, and with prodigious perseverance dragging their war-machines 
in their rear, did they pursue their way, till they reached the Carron 
aide. At the moment the foaming steed of Wallace, smoking with 
the labours of a long and rapid march, was plunged into the stream 
to take the ford, Ker snatched the bridle of the horse. " My lord," 
cried he, *^ a man on full speed from Douglass castle has brought 
thispadcet." 

In this march from Ayr, Wallace had left Sir Eustace Maxwell^ 
governor of that castle, and Monteith as his lieutenant. 

Wallace opened the packet, and read as follows: — 

" The patriots in Annandale have been beaten by Lord de Warenne, 
and Sir John Monteith, (who volunteered to lead them,) is taken pri- 
soner with twelve hundred men. 

" Earl de Warenne comes to resume his power as Lord Warden of 
Scotland, and to relieve his deputy Lord Aymer de Valence, who is 
recalled to take possession of the earldom of Pembroke. In pursu- 
ance of his supposed duty. Earl de Warenne is now marching rapidly 
towards the Lothians in the hope of intercepting you in youi* progress. 

" Thanks to the information you send us of your movements, for 
our being enabled to apprise you of this danger. I should have at- 
tempted to have checked the Southrons by annoying their rear, had 
not de Warenne' s numbers rendered such an enterprise, on my part, 
hopeless. His aim being to come up with you, if you beat him in 
the van, we shall have him in the rear, and he must be surrounded 
and cut to pieces. Surely the tree you planted in Dumbarton is not 
now to be blasted. Ever my general's and Scotland's true servant, 

"Eustace Maxwell." 

" What answer ?" 

Wallace hastily engraved with his dagger's point upon his gaunt- 
let, ** Beviresco ! My sun is above I " and desiring that it might be 
given to the messenger to carry to Sir Eustace Maxwell, he refixed 
himself in his saddle and spurred over the Carron. 

The moon wus at its meridian, as the wearied tiX)op3 halted on the 
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deep shadows of the Carse of Stirling. AH around them wad desola- 
tion : the sword and the fire had been there ; not in declared warfare, 
but under the darkness of midnight j and impelled by rapacity or 
wantonness, and from the base of the rock, even to the foot of the 
Clackmannan hills, all 1^ a smoking wilderness. ^ 

An hour's rest was sufficient to restore every exhausted power to 
the limbs of the determined followers of Wallace. And as the morn- 
ing dawned, the sentinels on the ramparts of the town were not only 
surprised to see a host below, but that by the most indefatigable la- 
bour, they had not only passed the ditch, but having gained the 
oounterscai-p, had fixed their moveable towers, and were at that instant 
overlooking the highest bastions. The mangonels and petraries, and 
other implements for battering walls ; and the ballista with every 
efficient means of throwing missive weapons, were ready to discharge 
their artillery upon the heads of the besieged. 

At a sight so unexpected, which seemed to have arisen out of the 
earth like an exhalation (with such silence and expedition had the 
Scottish operations been performed) the Southrons, struck with 
dread, fled from the walls, but immediately recovering their presence 
of mind, they returned and discharged a cloud of arrows upon their 
opponents. A summons meanwhile was sent to the citadel, to call 
De Valence and the governor Oressingham to the defence of the 
garrison. The interior gates now sent forth thousands to the walls ; 
but in proportion to the numbers which approached, the greats was 
the harvest of death prepared for the terrible arm of WallEuse, whose 
tremendous war-wolfs, throwing prodigious stones, and springalls 
casting forth brazen darts, swept away file after file of the reinforce- 
ments. It grieved the noble heart of the Scottish commander to see 
so many valiant men urged to inevitable destruction ; but still they 
advanced, and that his own might be preserved they must fall. To 
shorten the bloody contest, his direful .weapons were worked with 
redoubled energy, and so mortal a shower fell, that the heavens seem- 
ed to rain iron. The crushed and stricken enemy, shrinking under 
the mighty tempest, left the ground. 

The ramparts deserted, Wallace sprung from his tower upon the 
walls. At that moment De Valence opened one of the gates, and at 
the head of a formidable body, charg^ the nearest Scots. A good 
soldier is never taken unawai'es, and Murray and Graham were pre- 
pared to receive him. Furiously driving mm to a retrogade motion, 
they forced him back upon the troops in the town. But there was 
confusion ; Wallace, with his resolute followers, had already put 
Oressingham and his legions to flight, and, closely pursued bv Kirk- 
patrick, they threw themselves into the castle : meanwhile the vic- 
torious commander-in-chief surrounded the amazed De Valence, who, 
cau'^ht in double toils, called to his men to fight for the king to the 
latest gasp. 

The brave fellows too strictly obeyed, and while they fell on all 
sides, he supported them with a courage which horror of Wallace's 
vengeance for his grandfather's death, and the attempt on his life 
in the hall of Dumbarton, rendered desperate. At last he encounter^ 
ed the conquering chieftain arm to arm. Groat was the dread of De 
Valence at this meeting ; but death was now all he saw before him, 
and he resolved, if he must die, that the soul of his enemy should 
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attend him to the other world. He fought, not with the steady 
Talour of a warrior determining to vanquish or die, but with the 
fury of despair, with the violence of a hyena thirsting for the blood 
of his opponent. Drunk with rage, he made a desperate plunge at 
the heart of Wallace — a plunge, armed with execrations and aU his 
strength : but his sword missed its aim, and entered the side of a 
youth, who at that moment had thrown himself before his generaL 
Wallace saw where the deadly blow fell, and instantly closing on the 
earl, with a vengeance in his eyes which reminded his now deter- 
mined victim of the horrid vision he had seen in the burning Bams 
of Ayr, with one grasp of his arm he hurled him to the ground, and 
setting his foot upon his breast, would have buried his dagger there, 
had not de Valence dropped his upUfted sword, and with horror in 
evenr feature raised his clasped hands in speechless supplication 

Wallace suspended the blow, and De Valence exclaimed, " My 
life ! this once again, gallant Wallace I by your hopes of heaven, 
grant me mercy !" 

Wallace looked on the trembling recreant with a glance which, had 
he possessed the soul of a man, would have made him grasp at death 
ratner than deserve a second. " And hast thou escap^ me again ?" 
cried Wallace ; then turning his indignant eyes from the abject earl 
to his bleeding friend, " I yield him his life, Edwin, and you perhaps 
are slain?" 

" Forget not your own bright principles to avenge me," said Edwin, 
gently smiling ; " he has only wounded me. But you are safe, and 
I hardly feel a smart." 

Wallace replaced his dagger in his girdle. ''Kise, Lord de 
Valence j it is my honom*. not my will, that grants your life. You 
threw away your arms. I cannot strike even a murderer who bares 
his breast. I give you that mercy you denied to nineteen unoifend- 
ing, defenceless old men, whose hoary heads your ruthless axe brought 
with blood to the ground. Het memory be the sword, I have with- 
held !" 

While he spoke, De Valence had risen, and stood conscience-struck 
before the majestic mien of Wallace. There was something in his 
denunciation that sounded like the irreversible decree of a divinity, 
and the condemned wretch quaked beneath the threat, while he 
panted for revenge. 

The whole of the survivors in De Valence's train, having surren- 
dered when their leader fell, in a few minutes, Wallace was surround- 
ed by his chieftains bringing in the colours and the swords of their 
prisoners. 

" Sir Alexander Ramsay," said he to a brave and courteous knight, 
who had joined him in the Lothians, " I confide Earl de Valence to 
your care. See that he is strongly guarded, and has every respect, 
according to the honour of him to whom I commit this charge." 

The town was now in possession of the Scots, and Wallace, having 
sent off the captive Southrons to safe quarters, he reiterated his 
persuasions to Edwin to leave the ground, and submit his wounds to 
the surgeon. *' No, no," replied he : " the same hand that gave me 
this, inflicted a worse on my general at Dumbarton j he kept the field 
then, and shall I retire now, and disgrace my example ? No, my 
brother j you would not have me so disprove my kinchred I" 
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" Do as you will," answered Wallace, with a grateful smile, " so 
that you preserve a life that must never again be risked to save mine. 
While it is necjessary for me to live, my Almighty captain will shield 
me ; but when his word goes forth that I shall be recalled, it will not 
be in the power of friendship, nor of hosts, to turn the steel from my 
breast. Therefore, dearest Edwin, throw not yourself away in defend- 
ing what is in heaven, to be lent, or to be withdrawn, at wiU." - 

Edwin bowed his modest head j and having suffered a balsam to 
be poured into his wound, braced his brigantine over his breast : and 
was again at the side of his friend, just as he had joined Earkpatrick 
before the citadel. The gates were firmly closed : and the dimnayed 
Cressingham was panting behind its walls, as Wallace commanded 
the parley to be sounded. Afraid of trusting himself within axtow- 
shot of an enemy, who he believed conquered by witch-craft, the 
terrified governor sent his lieutenant upon the walls to answer the 
summons. 

The herald of the Scots demanded the immediate surrender of the 
place. Cressingham was at that instant informed by a messenger, 
who had arrived too late the preceding night to be allowed to dis- 
turb his slumbers, that De Warenne was approaching with an im- 
mense army. Inflated with new confidence, he monnted the wall 
himself, and in haughty language retm-ned for answer, that he 
would fall under the towera of the citadel, before he would surrender 
to a Scottish rebel. " And as an example of the fate which such a 
delinquent merits," continued he, "I will change the milder sentence 
passed on Lord Mar, and immediately hang him and all his family 
on these walls in sight of your insurgent army." 

" Then," cried the.herald, " Thus says Sii- William Wallace; *If 
even one hair on the heads of the Earl of Mar and his family falls 
with violence to the ground, every Southron soul who has this day 
surrendered to the Scottish arms, shall lose his head by the axe.' " 

" We are used to the blood of traitors ;" cried Cressingham ; " and 
mind not its scent. But the army of Earl de Warenne is at hand ; 
and it is at the peril of all your necks for the rebel your master to 
put his threat in execution. Withdraw, or you shall see the dead 
bodies of Donald Mar and his family fringing these battlements ; for 
no terms do we keep with man, woman, or child, who is linked with 
treason !" 

At these words, an arrow winged from a hand behind Cressingham, 
flew duectly to the unvisored face of Wallace j but it struck too high, 
and ringing against his helmet fell to the ground. 

" Treachery I" resounded from every Scottisli lip ; and indignant 
at so villainous a rupture of the parley, every bow was drawn to the 
head, and a flight of arrows, armed with retribution, flew towaids 
the battlements. All hands were now at work to bring the toweiB 
to the walls, and mounting on them, while the archers, by their 
rapid showers, drove the men from the ramparts, soldiers below with 
pick-axes destroyed the wall to make a breach. 

Cressingham began to fear that his boasted auxiliaries might arrive 
too late ; but determining to gain time at least, he shot flights of 
darts and large stones from a thousand engines ; and discharged 
burning combustibles over the ramparts, in hopes of setting fire to 
tUc enemy's attacking machines. 
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But all his promptitude proved of no effect. The walls were giving 
way in parts, and Wallace was mounting by scaling laddera, and 
clasping the parapets with the bridges from his towers. Driven to 
extrenuty, Cressingham resolved to try the attachment of the Scots 
for Lord Mar ; and even at that moment when Wallace had seized 
the barbican and the outer ballium, the sanguinary politician ordered 
thQ imprisoned earl to be brought out upon the wall of the inner 
ballia. A rope was round his neck, with one end run through a 
groove which projected from the nearest tower. 

At this si^ht, horror froze the ardent blood of Wallace, and the 
intrepid earl, descrying his friend on the ladder which would carry 
him to the summit of the battlement exclauned, '* Do not hesitate ! 
Let not my span of life stand between my coimtry and this glorious 
victory !" 

** Execute the sentence !" cried the infuriated Cressingham. 

At these words Murray and Edwin precipitated themselves upon the 
xamparts, and mowed down all before them in a direction towards 
thfiir an(^e. The lieutenant who held the cord, aware of the im- 
policy of the cruel mandate, hesitated to fulfil it ; and now fearing a 
leacue from the impetuous Scots, hurried his victim off the works 
back to prison. Meanwhile, Cressingham, perceiving that all would 
be lost should he suffer the enemy to gain this wall also, sent such 
numbers upon the men-at-arms who had followed the cousins, that 
overcoming some, and repelling others, they threw Murray with a 
sudden violence over the rampaits. Edwin was in a moment sur- 
rounded J and they were bearing him off, struggling and bleeding, 
when Wallace, springing hke a lioness on the hunters caiTying away 
her young, rushed in singly amongst them ; he seized Edwin ; and 
while his falchion flashed terrible threatenings in their eyes, with a 
backward step, he fought his passage to one of the wooden towers he 
had fastened to the wall. 

Cressingham was wounded in the head, and desired that a parley 
should be sounded. 

** We have already taken Lord de Yalence and his host prisoners," 
retmned Wallace ; *' and we grant you no cessation of hostilities, till 
you deliver up the Earl of Mar and his famiJy, and surrender the 
castle into our hands." 

" Think not, proud boaster !" cried the herald of Cressingham, 
" that we ask a parley to conciliate. It was to tell you, that if you 
do not draw off directly, not only the Earl of Mar, and his family, 
but every Scottish prisoner within these walls shall perish in your 

While he yet spoke the Southrons uttered a great shout. The 
Soots looking up, beheld several high poles erected on the roof of the 
keep; and the Earl of Mar, as before, was led forward. But he 
seemed no longer the bold tranquil patriot. He was surrounded by 
shrieking female forms clinging to his knees ; and his aged hands 
were lifted to heaven, as if imploring its pity. 

** Stop r* cried Wallace, in a voice whose thundering mandate rung 
from tower to tower. " The instant he dies, Lord Aymer de Valence 
shall perish." 

He had only to make the sign : and in a few minutes that noble- 
man appeared between Ramsay and Kirkpatrick. *• Eaii," exclaim- 
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ed Wallace, " though I granted your life in the field with reluctance, 
yet here I am ashamed to put it in danger. But your own people 
compel me. Look at that spectacle ! A venerable father in the midst 
of his family ; he and they, doomed to an ignominious and instant 
death, unless I betray my country, and abandon these walls ! Were I 
weak enough to purchase their lives at such expense, they could not 
survive that disgrace. But that they shall not die while I have 
power to preserve them, is my resolve and my duty. Life, then, for 
life ; yours for this family ! ' 

Wallace, directed his voice towards the keep ; " The moment," 
cried he, *' in which that vile cord is pressed too closely on the neck of 
the Earl of Mar, or any of his family, the axe shall sever the head of 
of Lord de Valence from his body." 

De Valence was now seen on the top of one of the besieging tow- 
ers. He was pale as death. He trembled ; but not with dismay only ; 
ten thousand varying emotions tore his breast. To be thus set up as 
a monument of his own defeat j to be threatened with execution by 
an enemy he had contemned, to be exposed to such indignities by the 
unthinking ferocity of his colleague, filled him with such contending 
passions of revenge against friends and foes, that he forgot the pre- 
sent fear of death, in turbulent wishes to deprive of life them by 
whom he suffered. 

Oressingham became alarmed at seeing the retaliating menace of 
Wallace brought so directly into execution j and dreading the ven- 
geance of De Valence's powerful family ; he ordered a her^d to say, 
that if Wallace would draw off his troops to the outer baUium until 
evening, the Lord Mar and his family should be taken from their 
perilous situation ; and he would consider on terms of surrender. 

Aware that Oressingham only wanted to gain time imtil De Wa- 
renne should arrive, Wallace determined to foil him with his own wea- 
pons, and make the gaining of the castle the consequence of van- 
quishing the earl. He told the now perplexed governor, that he 
should consider Lord De Valence as the hostage of safety for Lord 
Mar and his family ; and therefore he consented to withdraw his 
men from the inner ballium till the setting of the sun, at which 
hour he should expect a herald with the surrender of the fortress. 

Thinking that he had caught the Scottish chief in a snare, and 
that the Lord Warden's army would be upon him long before the ex- 
piration of the armistice ; and resolved that the moment Earl De 
Warenne should appear, he would destroy Lord Mar secretly in the 
dungeons. 

Wallace fuUy comprehended what were his enemy's views, and 
what ought to be his own measures, as soon as he saw the unhappy 
group disappear from the battlements of the keep, he recalled his 
men from the inner ballium wall, and stationing several detachments 
along the ramparts and in the towers of the outer wall, left De Va- 
lence in the barbican, under the charge of Lord Ruthven j who was 
eager himself, to hold the means that were to check the threatened 
danger of relatives so dear to him as were the prisoners in the castle. 
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CHAPTEB XXXIL 

Havdto secured the advantages he had gained in the town and on 
the works of the castle, by manning all the strong places, Wallace 
set forward with his chosen troops to intercept De Warenne. 

He took his position upon a commanding ground, about half a mile 
from Girling, near to the abbey of Cambus-Kenneth. The Forth 
lay before him, crossed by a wooden bridge, over which the enemy 
must pass to reach him, as the river was not in that part f urdable. 

He ordered the timbers which supported the bridge to be sawed at 
the bottom, but not displaced in the least ; that they should stand 
perfectly firm as long as he should deem it necessary. To these 
timbcoB were fastened strong cords ; all of which were entrusted to 
the sturdiest of his Lanark men, who lay concealed amongst the 
flags. These preparations being made, he drew up his troops in or- 
der of battle. Kirkpatrick and Murray commanded the flanks. In 
the centre stood Wallace himself, with Bamsay on one side of him, 
and Edwin with Scrymgeomr on the other, awaiting with silent ex- 
pectation the approach of the enemy, who, by this time could not be 
far distant. 

Cressingham was not less well informed of the advance of De Wa- 
renne, and burning with malice against Wallace, and earnest to re- 
deem the favour of De Valence by some act in his behalf ; he left 
certain orders with Ms lieutenant, and went alone to an avenue of 
escape that was never divulged to any one but the commanders of 
the fortress ; and there, by the light of a torch making his way 
through a passage that was bored in the rock, he emerged at itsi 
western base, screened from sight by the surrounding bushes. He 
had wisely arrayed himself in a shepherd's dress, in case of being 
observed by the enemy, but fortune favoured him, and unseen he 
crept along through the thickets, till he came up with the advance 
of De Warenne' 8 army, on the skirts of Tor wood. 

Having missed Wallace in West Lothian, De Warenne divided his 
army into three divisions, to enter Stirlingshire by different routes, 
hoping by that means certainly to intercept him in one of them. 
The Earl of Montgomery led the first, of twenty thousand men ; Ba- 
rot Hilton, the second, of ten thousand j and De Warenne, himself, 
the third, of thirty thousand. 

It was the first of these divisions that Cressingham encountered in 
Tor wood ; revealing himself to Montgomery, he recounted how ra- 
pidly Wallace had gained the town, and in what jeopardy the citadel 
stood, if he were not instantly attacked. The earl advised waiting 
for a iunction with Hilton, or the Lord Warden, " which," said he, 
must happen in the course of a few hours." 

" In the course of a few hours," returned Cressingham, " you will 
have no Stirling castle to defend. The enemy will seize it at sunset, 
in pursuance of the very agreement by which I warded him off, to 
give us time to annihilate him before that hour.' Therefore no hesi- 
tation, if we would not see him lock the gates of the north of Scot- 
land upon us, even when we have the power to hurl him to perdition." 

By arguments such as these, the young earl was induced to give 
up his judgment : and accompanied by Cressingham, whose courage 
revived tanid such a host, he proceeded to the Southron bank of thQ 
Forth. jf 
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The troops of Wallace were drawn up on the opposite shore, hardly 
five thousand strong ; but so disposed, the enemy could not calculate 
their numbers, yet the narrowness of their front suggested to Cres- 
Bingham they could not be numerous, as many had been left to oc- 
cupy the outworks of the town and the citadeL 

" It will be easy to surround the rebel," cried he, " and that we 
may effect our enterprise before the arrival of the Warden robs db of 
the honour, let us about it directly, and cross the bridge !" 

Montgomery proposed a herald being sent to inform WaJlaoe that 
besides the long line of troops he saw, De Warenne was advancing 
with double hosts, and if he would now suiTender a pardon should be 
granted to him in the king's name for all his late rebellions. Ores- 
Bingham was vehement against this measure, but Montgomery being 
resolute, the messenger was dispatched. 

In a few minutes he returned, and repeated the words of Wallace. 
" Gro," said he, " tell your masters, we came not here to treat fwr a 
pardon of what we shall never allow to be an offence ; we came to 
assert our rights, and to set Scotland free. Till that is effected, all 
negociation is vain. Let them advance, they will find us yt&pareA.'* 

" Then onward !" cried Montgomery, and spuriing his steed he led 
the way to the bridge, his eager soldiers followed, and the whole of 
his centre ranks passed over. The flanks advanced, and the Inridge 
from end to end was filled with archers, cavalry, men-at-arms, and 
war-carriages ; and Cressingham in the midst was hallooing in proud 
triumph to those who occupied the rear of the straining beams ; when 
the blast of a trumpet sounded from the till now silent and immove- 
able Scottish phalanx. It was re-echoed by shouts from behind the 
passing enemy, and in that moment the supporting piers of the bridge 
were pulled away, and the whole of its mailed threng were precipi- 
tated into the stream. 

The cries of the maimed and the drowning, were joined by the ter- 
rific slogan of two bands of Scots, the one with WaUace towards the 
head of the river, and the other under the command of Sir John Gra- 
ham, who rushed from his ambuscade on the opposite side, upon the 
rear of the dismayed troops ; and both divisions sweeping all before 
them, drove those who fought on land into the river, and those 
who had escaped the flood, to meet its waves again, a bleeding host. 

In the midst of tlus conflict, which rather seemed a carnage than 
a battle, Kirkpatrick, having heard the proud shouts of Cressingham 
on the bridge, now sought him amidst its shattered timbers, with 
the ferocity of a tiger hunting for his prey. He ran from man to 
man, as the struggling wretches emerged from the water ; he plucked 
them from the surge, but even while his glaring eye-balls and up- 
lifted axe threatened destruction, he only looked on them, and with 
imprecations of disappointment, rushed forward on his chase. Al- 
most in despair that the waves had cheated his revenge, he was hur- 
rying in another direction, when he perceived a body moving through 
a hoUow on his right. He turned and saw the object of his search 
crawling amongst the mud and sedges. 

" Ha !" cried Kirkpatrick, with a voice of thunder. " Art thou 
yet mine ? Damned, damned villain I" cried he, springing upon his 
breast. " Behold the man you dishonoured, behold the hot cheek 
your dastard hand defiled ! Iliy blood shall obliterate the stain ; and 
then Kirkpatrick may again front the proudest in Scotland I" 
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"For mercy!" cried the horror-struck Cressingham, stmgglmg 
with preternatural strength to extricate himself. 

" Hell would be my portion did I grant any to thee," cried Kirk- 
patrick ; and with one stroke of his axe, he severed his head from 
his body. " I am a man again !" shouted he, as he held its bleed- 
ing veins in his hand, and placed it on the point of his sword. 

'' Thou ruthless priest of Moloch and of Mammon, thou shalt have 
thine own blood to drink, while I show my general how proudly I 
am avenged !" 

As he spoke, he dashed amongst the victorious ranks, and reached 
Wallace at the very moment he was extricating himself from his 
fallen horse, which a random arrow had shot under him. Murray at 
the same instant was bringing up the wounded Montgomery, who 
came to surrender his sword, and to beg quarter for his men. The 
ead turned deadly pale, as the first object that struck his sight was 
the ^exce Imight of Torthorald walking under a stream of blood, 
which continued to flow from the ghastly head of Cressingham as he 
held it triumphantly in the air. 

" If that be your chief !" cried Montgomery, "I have mistaken 
him much — I cannot yield my sword to him." 

Mnrraj understood him — " If cruelty be an evil spirit," returned 
he, " it nas fled every breast in this army, to shelter with Sir Roger 
Sjrkpatrick, and its name is Legion, 'ihatm my chief]" added he, 
pointing to Wallace with an evident consciousness of deriving honour 
from his command. The chief rose from the ground, and though 
dyed in the same ensanguined hue that had excited the abhorrence 
of Montgomery, yet it had been drawn from his own veins and those 
of his horse, and all the blood about him seemed to be on his gar- 
ments ; none was in his eyes, none in his heart, but what warmed it 
to mercy and to benevolence for all mankind. His eye momentarily 
fell on the approaching figure of Kirkpatrick ; who, waving the head 
in the air, blew from his bugle the triumphal notes of the Pryse, and 
then cried aloud, " I have slain the wolf of Scotland ! My brave 
Highlanders are now casing my target with his skin j and when I 
strike its bossy sides, I will exclaim^ * So perishes my dishonour ! So 
perish all the enemies of Scotland !' " 

" And with the extinction of that breath, Kirkpatrick," cried 
Wallace, looking sternly from the head to him, let your fell revenge 
perish also. For your own honom-, commit no indignities on the 
body you have slain." 

" *Tis for you to conquer like a god 1" cried Kirkpatrick, " I have 
felt as a man, and as a man I revenge. This head shall destroy 
even in death, it shall vanquish its friends for me ; for I will wear it 
like a gorgon on my sword, to turn to stone every Southron who 
looks on it." 

As he spoke he disappeared among \he thickening ranks ; and, as 
the triumphant Scots hailed him as he passed, Montgomery, think- 
ing of his perishing men, suffered Murray to lead him to the scene of 
his humility. 

The ever-comprehensive eye of Wallace perceived him as he ad- 
vanoed, and guessing by his armour and dignified demeanour who he 
was, with a noble grace he raised his helmet-bonnet from his head 
as the earl approached him. Montgomery looked on him, he felt 
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his soul even more snbdned than Ms arms ; bat still there was some- 
thing about a soldi^s heart that shrank ^m yielding his power of 
resistance. The Uood mounted into his before pale chedcs, he held 
out his sword in silence to the rictor, for he could no4 bring hi4 
ton^e to pronounce the word " surrender." 

Wallace understood the sign, and holding up Ms hand to a herald, 
the trumpet of peace was raised. It sounded, and where the moment 
before was the horrid dash of arms, the yell oi savage conquest, and 
direful cries for mercy, all was still as death. Not that death which 
is past, but that which is approaching. None spoke, not a sctmd 
was heard but the low groans of the djdng, who lay over w hehned 
and perishing beneath the bodies of the slain and the feet of the 
living. ^ 

The voice of Wallace rose &om this awful pause. Its sooDd was 
ever the harbinger of glory, or of good-will to men. " SokUeis!" 
cried he, " God has given victory — let us show our gratitude by our 
moderation and mercy. Gather the wounded into quarters ttid boiy 
the dead." 

Wallace then turned to the extended sword of the earl ; be pot it 
gently back with his hand. ** Ever wear what you honour," sud he; 
^ but gallant Montgomery, when you next di*aw it, let i^ be in a 
better cause. Learn, brave earl, to discriminate between a warrior's 
glory and his shame ; between the defender of his country aod the 
improvoked ravager of foreign states/* 

Montgomery blushed scarlet at these words, but it was not with 
resentment. He looked down for a moment, ** Ah!" thought he, 
" perhaps I ought never to have drawn it here." Then raising his 
eyes to Wallace, he said, " Were you not the enemy of the king, who, 
though a conqueror, sanctions none of the cruelties that have been 
committed in his name, I would give you my hand before the rem* 
nant of his brave troops, whose lives you grant. But you have my 
heart, a heart that knows no difference between friend or foe, when 
the bonds of virtue would unite what only civil dissensions divide." 

" Had vour king possessed the virtues you believe he does," re- 
plied Wallace, " my sword might have now been a pruning-hook. ' 
But that is past. We are in arms for injuries received, and to drive 
out a tyrant ^ for believe me, noble Montgomery, that monarch has 
little pretensions to virtue who suffers the oppressors of his people or 
of his conquests to go unpunished. To connive at cruelty is to prac- 
tise it. And has Edward ever frowned on one of those despots who, 
in his name, have for these two years past laid Scotland in olood and 
ashes ?" 

The appeal was too strong for Montgomery to answer ;. be felt its 
tmth and bowed with an expression in his face that told nune than 
as a subject of England, he dared declare. 

The late expecting silence was turned into the damorooa activity 
of eager obedience. The prisoners were conducted to the rear of tbs 
iowUf while the major part of the troops (leaving a detachment ta 
unburthen the earth of its bleeding load) came in front of fiturling 
just as de Warenne's division appeared on the horizon like a moving 
cloud gilded by the now setting sun. At this sight, Wallace sent 
Edwin into the town with Lord Montgomery, and extending hiaUne^ 
<f>repared to bear down upon the approaching earL 
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But the Lord Warden had recdred information which fbnght 
better for the Scots than a host of s^ivords. When adranced a yery 
little onward on the Carse of Stirling, one of his scouts bronght in- 
formation that, haying approached the sonth side of the Forth, he 
had seen the riyer floating with dead bodies and Southron soldieii 
flying on all sides, while the Scottish horns were blowing the notes 
of yictonr. From what he had learned from the fugitives, he also 
informea his lord, " that he had found it necessary to fly, for fear of 
bein^ impeded in his return to him ; as iK}t only the town and citadel 
of Stirling had been taken by Sir William Wallace, but the two 
detachments under Montgomery and Hilton were both discomfited, 
and theor leaders slain or taken." 

At this intelligence. Earl de Warenne stood aghast, and wlule he 
was still doubting that such disgrace to King Edward's arms could 
be possible, two or three fogitiyes came up and witnessed to its truth. 
One had seen Kirkpa^iick with the bloody head of the goyemor of 
Stirling on his sword. Another had been near Oressingham in the 
wood when he told Montgomery of the capture of De Valence, and 
condnifing that he meant the leader of the third (Hyision, he corro- 
borated the scout^s information of the two defeats, adding (for terror 
magnified the objects of fear) that the Soots army was incalculable, 
but was so disposed by Sir William Wallace as to appear inoonsidcr- 
able, that he might ensnare his enemies, by filling them with hopes 
of an easy conquest. 

These accounts persuaded De Warenne to make a retreat, aad in- 
timidated by the exaggerated representations of them who had fled, 
his men, with no Uttle precipitation, turned to obey. 

Wallace perceiyed the retrograde motion of Ms enemy's route, and 
while a stream of arrows from his archers poured upon them like 
haH, he bore down upon the rearguard with his cavalry and men-at- 
anns, and sent Graham round by a wood to surprise the flanks. 

All was executed with promptitude, and the tremendous slogan 

aounding from side to side, the terrified Southrons, before in oonfu- 

sion, now threw away their arms to lighten themselves for escape. 

Sensible that it is not the number of the dead, but the terror of the 

liring, which gives the finishing stroke to conquest. De Warenne 

law the effects of this panic, in the total disregard of his orders, and 

bnadful would have been the carnage of his tr(X>ps had he not sound- 

d a parley. 

The bugle of Wallace instantly answered it. De Warenne sent 

Tward has herald. . He offered to lay down his arms, provided he 

igbt be exempted from relinquishing the royal standard, and that 

) and his men might be permitted to return without delay to Eng- 

id. 

Wallace accepted the first article, granted the second, but with 
aid to the third, it most be on condition that he, the Lord De 
xenne, and the officers taken in his army, or in other engagements 
ly fought in Scotland, should be immediately exchanged for the 
niunl^r of noble Soots he should name, who were priscmers in 
land ; and that the common men of the army now about to sur- 
er their arms should take an oath never to serve again against 
and? 

preliminaries being agreed to, the Lord Warden advanced 
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at the head of his 30,000 troops, and first laying do^m his sword, 
which Wallaoe immediately returned to him, the officers and soldiers 
marched by with their neads uncoTered, throwmg down their 
weapons as they approached their conqueror. Wallace ext^ided his 
line as the procession moved, for he had too mnch policy to show his 
enemies that 30,000 men had yielded, iQmost without a blow, to 
scarce 5,000. The oath was administered to each regiment by 
heralds, sent for that purpose into the strath of Monteith, whither 
he directed the captoi^ legions to assemble and refresh themselves, 
previous to their departure next morning for England. The furivates 
thus disposed of, to rdease himself from the oommaoders sJso, Wal- 
lace told De Warenne that duty called him away, but every respect 
would be paid to them by the Scottish officers. 

He then gave directions to Sir Alexander Ramsay to eaoort D& 
Warenne and the rest of the noble prisoners to Stirling. Wallace 
himself turned with his veteran band, to give a conquexor's greeting 
to the Baron of Hilton. 



CHAPTER XXXTTT. 

The prisoners taken with Montgomery were lodged behind the town, 
and the wounded carried into the abtJey of Cambus-Kenneth ; but 
when Edwin came to move the earl himself, he found him too funt 
with loss of blood to sit a horse to Snowdoun. He therefore ordered 
a litte*, and so conveyed his brave prisoner to the palace of the kings 
of ScotlMid in Stirling. 

The priests in Wallace's army not only exercised the Levitical, but 
the good Samaritan's functions, and they soon obeyed the young 
knight's summons to dress the wounds of Montgonaery. 

Messengers had arrived from Wallace, acquainting his chieftainB 
in Stirling with the surrender of De Warenne' s arm v. Henoe no 
surprise was created in the breast of the wounded earl, when he saw 
his commander enter the room as the prisoner of the illustrious SooK 
Montgomery held out his hand to the Ix>rd Warden izk silence, and 
with a flushed cheek. 

** Blush not, my noble friend I" cried Be Warenne, " these wounds 
speak more eloquently than a thousand tongues, the gallantry with 
which you maintained the sword that fate compelled yon to sarren- 
der. But I, without a scratch, how can I meet the unconquered 
Edward ? And yet it was not for myself I feared ; my brave and 
confiding soldiers were in all my thoughts, for I saw it was not to 
meet an army I led them, but against a whirlwind, a storm of war, 
with which no strength that I commanded could contend," 

While the English generals thus conversed, Edwin's impatient 
heart yearned to be again at the side of Wallace, and he gladly re- 
signed the charge of his noble prisoner to Sir Alexander Ramsay. 
Soon as he found a cessation in the conversation of the two earls, he 
drew near Montgomery to take his leave. 

'* Farewell, till we meet again !" said the young earl, preashig his 
hand. " Yon have been a fiiend, rather than an enemy to me.** 

" Because," returned Edwin, " 1 followed thjB example of my 
' general, who would willingly be the friend of all mankind.** 

Warenne looked at him with surprise : " And who are yon, who 
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in that stripling fornix ntters sentiments which might grace the 
maturest years ?" 

With a sweet digmtvEdwin replied, " I am Edwin Ruthven, the 
adopted brother of Sir William Wallace.** 

"And the son of him," asked DeWarenne, *•' who, with Sir William 
Wallace^ was the first to Dumbarton walls T* 

At these words, the cheek of Edwin was diffused with a more 
animated bloom. At the moment when his courage was distinguish- 
ed on the heights of Dumbarton by the rowed friendship of Wallace, 
he foond himself beloved by the bravest and most amiable of bemgs, 
and in his light he felt both warmth and brightness ; but this ques- 
tion of De Warenne, conveyed to him that he had found fame him* 
self ; that he was then publicly acknowledged to be an object not 
unworthy of being called the brother of Sir William Wallace !— and 
casting down his eyes, beaming with exultation, from the fixed gaze 
of De Warenne, answered, " I am that happy Ruthven, who had the 
honour to mount Dumbarton rock by the side of my general j and 
from his hand there received the stroke of knighthood." 

De Warenne rose much agitated : " If such be the boys of Scotland, 
need we wonder when the spirit of resistance is roused in the nation, 
that our strength should wither before its men !" 

" At least," said Montgomery, whose admiration of what had 
passed seemed to reanimate his languid faculties ; '' it deprives defeat 
of its sting when we are conscious we yielded to a power that was 
irresistible.- But, my lord," added he, '* if the courage of this youth 
amazes you, what will you say ought to be the fate of this country, 
what ought to be the crown of Sir WHiiam Wallace's career, when 
you know by what a chain of brave hearts he is surrounded ? Even 
tender woman loses the weakness of h^ sex when she belongs to 
him." Earl De Warenne, surprised at the energy with which he 
spoke, looked at him with an expression that told him so. " Yes," 
continued he, "I witnessed the heroism of Lady Wallace, when she 
defended the character of her husband, in the midst of an armed 
host, and preserved the secret of his retreat inviolate ; I saw that 
loveliest of women whom the dastard Hesselrigge slew." 

"Disgrace to knighthood!" cried Edwin, with indignant vehe- 
mence : " If you were a spectator of that bloody deed, retire from this 
house, go to Cambus-Kenneth, anywhere ; but leave this town be- 
fore the injured Wallace arrives j blast not his eyes with a second 
Bight of one who could have beheld his wife murdered." 

Every eye was now fixed on the commanding figure of the young 
Edwin, who stood with the determination of being obayed breathing 
in every look. De Warenne then at once saw the possibility of so 
graitle a creature bein^ transformed into the soul of enterprise, into 
the fearless and effective soldier. 

Lord Montgomery held out his hand to Edwin. By this right arm 
I swear, noble youth, that had I been on the spot when Hesselrigge 
lifted his sword against the breast of Lady Wallace, I would have 
fiheathed my sword in his ! It was not then that I saw that match- 
leas woman. Offended with my want of severity in the scrutiny I 
had made at Ellerslie a few hours before, Hesselrigge sent me to 
Ayr. Arnulf quarrelled with me on the same subject, and I retii-ei 
in disgust to England," 
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" Then how ?— you ought to be Sir Gilbert Hambledon ;" said Ed- 
win : " but whoever you are, as you were kind to the Lady Marion, I 
cannot but regret my late hasty charge, And for which I beg your 
pardon." 

Montgomery took his hand and pressed it : '' Gknerotts Knthyen, 
vour warmth is too honourable to need forgiveness. I am that Sir GU- 
bert Hambledon ; and had I remained so I should not now be in 
Scotland. But in an interview with the Prince of Wales on my ac- 
cession to the earldom of Montgomery, he said it had been mmomed 
I was disloyal in my heart to my king ; ' and to prove the falsehood 
of your calumniators,* continued he, * I appoint you second in com- 
mand to Earl Do Warenne in the new expedition against Scotland.' 
To have refused to fight against Sir William Wallace wotdd have 
been to have accused myself of treason. And while I respected the 
husband of the miu-dered Lady Marion, I yet condemned him as an 
insurgent, and with the same spirit you foUow him to the field, I 
obeyed the orders of my prince." 

" Lord Montgomery," returned Edwin, " I am rejoiced to meet one 
who proves to me what my general, wronged as he has been, yet ^- 
ways inculcates — that all the Southrons are not base ana cruel. 
When he knows who is indeed his prisoner, what recollections will it 
r.ot awaken ! Till you again meet, I will not intimate to him the me- 
lancholy satisfaction he is to enjoj, for with the remembranoes it 
will arouse, your presence must bnng the antidote." 

The brave youth then telling Ramsay in what part of the palace 
the rest of the lords were to he lodged, took his leave, and with re- 
covered composure descended to the court-yard to take horse for Tor 
wood. He was galloping along under the bright light of the moon, 
when he heard a squadron in full speed approaching, and presently 
Murray appeared at its head. 

" Edwin," cried he, " I was coming to you. We are sent to de- 
mand the instant surrender of the citadel. Hilton's division has sur- 
rendered, and we ai*e complete masters of the field." 

The boron came up about half an hour after Earl de Warenne had 
marched towards the town. Sir William Wallace immediately sent 
forward his heralds with the colours of Lord Aymer De Valence and 
Montgomery, also the warden-banner of De Wan*enne, and required 
him to lay down his arms. The sight of these standards was siuffi- 
cient to assure Hilton there was no deceit in the embassy ; the nature 
of his position precluded retreat, and not seeing any reason for ten 
thousand men disputing the day with a power to whom fifty thou- 
sand had just sunendered, he embraced the terms proposed. 

The instant Hilton put his argent banner into the victor's hand, 
Wallace knew the castle must now be his, since he had discomfited 
.'ill who would have maintained it against him. Impatient to apprise 
I^rd Mar and his family of their safety, he despatched Murray with 
ft considerable escort to demand its surrender. 

Murray gladly obeyed, and accompanied by Edwin, with the ban- 
ners of dresfiingham and De Warenne trailing in the dust, he arrived 
before the castle, and summoned the lieutenant to the walls. But 
that officer, well aware of what was going to happen, feared* to ap- 
pear. Prom the battlements of the keep he had seen the dreadful 
conflict en the banks of the Forth j ho had seen the thousands of De 
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) pass before the oonqnerar. To punish their treachery in 
nmered Gressingham to steal out nnder the armistice, and 
lolding the breaking of his word to surrender at sunset, the 
ofiBcer believed that Wallace was now come to put the whole 
to the sword. 

I first sight of Murray's approaching squadron, the lieuten- 
ied to Lord Mar to offer hixn immediate liberty if he would 
to Wallace, and treat with him to spare the lives of the gar- 
3oeed up in a solitary dungeon, the earl knew nothing of 
d happened without ; and, when the Southron entcored, he 
I it was to lead him to the death that had been twice avert- 
the pale and trembling lieutenant had no sooner spoken the 

d, than Mar discovered it was a suppliant, not an executioner 
id before him : and he was even promising that clemency 
allace which he knew dwelt in lus heart, when Murray's 
founded. 

sntenant started horror-struck on his feet. *^ It is now too 

lave not made the first overture, and there soimds the death- 

lis garrison ! I saved your life, earl,'* said he, turning more 

tly to Mar, '^ when the enraged Cr^singham commanded me 

he cord which would have launched you into eternity ! I dis- 

lim ! For my sake, then, preserve this garrison, and accom- 

t to the ramparts." 

bains were immediately knocked off the limbs of Mar; and 

tenant presenting him with a sword, they approached the 

mts. As the declining moon shone on their backs, Murray 

tiflcem that it was his uncle who mounted the wall ; but 

X) him in a voice which declared there was no appeal, pomted 

.umbled colours of Edward, and demanded the instant suiren- 

le citadel. 

it be then with the pledge of Sir William Wallace's mercy ?'* 

9 venerable earl. 

h every pledge, Lord Mar," returned Murray, now joyfully 

ing his uncle, " which you think safe to give." 

D uie keys of the citadel are yom-s," cried the lieutenant, " I 

: tiie lives of my garrison." 

w&B granted, and immediate preparations made for the ad- 

of the Scots. As the enraptured Edwin heard the heavy 

rf the portcullis drawing up, and the massy bolts of the huge 

titing in their guards, he thought of his mother's liberty, of 

er's joy in pressing her again in his arms : and hastening to 

sr where Lord Euthven held watch over the now slewing De 

, he told him all that had happened. " Go, my father," 

e, " enter with Murray, and be the first to open the prison 
' my mother." 

Buthven embraced his son. " My dear Edwin ! this sacrifice 
selings is worthy of you. But I have a duty to perform 
• to even the tenderest private ones. I am planted here by 
imander, and shall I quit my station for any gratification, till 
B me leave ? No. my dear boy. Be you my representative 
mother ; and while my example teaches you, above all earth- 
iderations, to obey our general; your tender embraces will 
a what I sacrifice to duty." 
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Edwin no longer nrged his father, but left his apartment, and flew 
to the gate of the inner ballium. It was open, and Murray already 
stood on the platforvi before the keep, receiving the keys of the 
garrison. 

" Blessed sight !" cried the Earl to his nephew, " when I put the 
banner of Mar into your unpractised hand, Httle could I expect that 
in the course of four months, I should see my brave Andrew receive 
the keys of proud Stirling from its commander !" 

Murray smiled, while his plumed head bowed gracefully to his 
uncle ; and turning to the lieutenant — " Now," said he, " lead me to 
the ladies Mar and Euthven, that I may assure them they are free." 

The gates of the keep were now unclosed, and the heutenant con- 
ducted his victors along a gloomy passage to a low door studded 
with knobs of iron. As he drew the bolt, he said to Lord Mar, 
" These severities are the hard policy of Governor Cressingham.** 

He pushed the door slowly open, and discovered a small miserable 
cell, whose walls of rugged stone had no other covering than the in- 
cnistations which time and many a dripping winter had strewn over 
its vaulted sides. On the ground, on a pallet of straw, lay a female 
figure, in a profound sleep. But the light which the lieutenant held, 
streaming f uU upon the uncurtained slumberer, she started, and with 
a shriek of terror at sight of so many armed men, discovered the 
pallid features of the countess of Mai'. With an anguish which 
hardly the freedom he was going to bestow could amehorate, the earl 
rushed forward, and throwing himself beside her, caught her in his 
arms. 

" Are we then to die ?" cried she, in a voice of hoiTor. " Has 
Wallace abandoned us ? Are we to perish ? Heartless, heartless 
man!" 

Overcome by his emotions, the earl could only strain her to his 
breast in speecliless agitation. Edwin saw a picture of his mother's 
sufferings in the present distraction of the countess, and he felt his 
power of utteiance locked up ; but Lord Andrew, whose ever light 
heart was gay the moment he was no longer unhappy, jocosely an- 
swered, "My fair aunt, there are many hearts to die by your^^ 
before that day ! and meanwhile I am come from Sir William Wi^- 
lace to set you free !'* 

The name of Wallace, and the intimation that he had sent to set 
her free, drove every former thought of death and misery from her 
mind. Again the ambrosial gales of love seemed to breathe around 
her, she saw not her prison walls, she felt herself again in his pre- 
sence ; and in a blissful trance, rather endured than participated 
the warm congratulations of her husband on their mutual safety. 

Edwin and Muiray withdrew, to follow the lieutenant who pre- 
ceded them : and stopping at the end of the gallery, " Here," said 
he, "is Lady Ruthven's habitation, it is not better than the coun- 
tess's." As he spoke he threw open the door, and discovered its sad 
inmate also asleep. But when the glad voice of Edwin pierced her 
ear, when his fond embrace dung to her bosom, her surprise and 
emotions weie almost insupportable. Hardly crediting her senses, 
that he whcm she had believed was safe in the cloisters of St. Co- 
lumbia, could be within the dangerous walls of Stirling : that it was 
his mailed breast that pressed against her bosom, that it was his 
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Toioe she heard exdaiming, ** MotheTf we come to give yon freedom !" 
all appeared to her like a dream of madness. 

She hstened, she felt him, she found her cheek wet with his rap- 
turoim tears. *^ Am I in my right mind ?'' cried she, looking at hun 
with a fearful yet overjoyed countenance. " Am I not mad ? ! 
tell me," cried she, tmniiig to Murray and the lieutenant, '* is this 
my son that I see, or has terror turned my brain ?" 

" It is indeed your son, vour Edwin, my very self," cried he, 
.alarmed at the expression of ner voice and countenance. Murray 
now advanced, and kneeling down by her, gently took her hand. 
" He speaks truth, my dear madam. It is your son, Edwin. He 
left hk convent to be a volunteer with Sir William Wallace. He has 
covered himself with honour on the walls of Dumbarton ; and here 
also, a sharer in his leader's victories, he is come to set you free." 

At this explanation, which being given in the sober language of 
leasQii, Lady Ruthven believed, she gave way to the full happiness 
of her soul, and falling on the neck of her son, embraced him with a 
flood of tears. ^' And thy father, Edwin ! where is he ? Bid not the 
noble Wallace rescue him from Ayr ?'* 

** He did, and he is here." .Edwin then related to his mother the 
affectionate embassy of his father, and the particulars of his release. 
Perceiving how happily they were engaged, Murray rose from his 
knees, and requested the lieutenant to conduct him to Lady Kel^i." 

His guide led him by a winding staircase into a stone gallery, 
wh^lre letting Lord Andrew into a spacious apartment, divided in the 
midst by a vast screen of carved cedar- wood, he pointed to a cur- 
tained entrance— " Within that chamber," said he, "is the Lady 
Helfin." 

" Ah, my poor cousin !" exclaimed Murray, " though she seems 
not to have tasted the hardships of her parents, she has shared their 
misery, I do not doubt !" As he spoke, the lieutenant towed in si- 
lence, and Murray entered alone. The chamber was magnificent, 
and illumined by a lamp which hung from the ceiling. He cautious- 
ly approached tne bed, fearing too hastily to disturb her, and gently 
pulling aside the curtain, beheld a vacancy. An exclamation of 
alarm had almost escaped him, when observing a half -open door at 
the other side of the apartment, he drew towards it, and there be- 
held his cousm with her back to him, kneeling before a crucifix. She 
spoke not, but the fervour of her action manifested how earnestly 
she prayed. He moved behind her, but she heard him not j her 
whole soul was absorbed in the success of her petition, and at last 
raising her clasped hands in a paroxysm of emotion she exclaimed — 
** If that trumpet sounded the victory of the Scots, then power of 
goodness ! receive thy servant's thanks. But if De Warenne has 
conquered where De Valence failed : if all whom I love be lost to 
me here, take me then to thyself j and let my freed spirit fly to their 
embraces in heaven !" 

" Ay, and on earth too, thou blessed angel !" cried Murray, throw- 
ing himself towards her. She started from her knees, and with such 
a cry as the widow of Serepta uttered when she embraced her son 
from the dead, Helen thi-ew heiself on the bosom of her cousin, and 
closed her eyes in a blissful swoon — for even while every outward 
ncnae seemed fled, the impression of joy played about her heart, and 
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the animated throbbings of thafc of Mmraj, while he pressed her ia 
his arms, at last arous^ her to recollection. Her glistening and up- 
lifted eves told all the happiness, all the gratitude of her aouL " liy 
father ? All are safe ?" demanded she. 

" All, my best beloved 1" answered Murray, forgetting in the pow- 
erful emotions of his heart, that what he felt and what he uttered, 
were beyond even a cousin's limits — ^* My uncle, the counteaB, LooDd 
and Lady Euthven, all are safe." 

*'And Sir William Wallace ?" cried she. " You do not meiit]Oii.him. 
I hope no ill — " 

" He is conqueror here I" interrupted Murray. "He has subdued 
every obstacle between Berwick and Stirling ; and he haa sent me 
hither, to set you and the rest of the dear prisoners free.'' 

Helen's heart throbbed with a new tumult as he spoke, she Icmged 
to ask whether the unknown knight from whom she had parted in 
the hermit's cell, had ever joined Sir William Wallace. She yoamed 
to know that he yet Uved. At the thought of the probability of his 
having fallen in some of these desperate conflicts, her soul seemed to 
gasp for existence ; and dropping her head on her cousin's shoul- 
der, — 

" Tell me, Andrew — ^" said she, and there she paused, with an »no- 
tion for which she could not account to herself. 

" Of what would my sweet cousin enquire ?" asked Murray, par* 
taking her agitation. 

" Nothing particular," said she, covered with blushes ; " bull did 
you fight alone in these battles ? Did no other knight but Sir William 
Wallace ?" 

" Many, dearest Helen," returned Murray, enraptured at & solici- 
tude which he appropriated to himself. " Many knights joined oar 
arms. All fought in a manner worthy of their leader, and thanks* 
to Heaven, none have fallen." 

" Thanks indeed 1" cried Helen, and with a hope she dared haidly 
whisper to herself, of seeing the unknown knight in the gallant 
train of the conqueror, she said, "Now, Andrew, lead me to my 
father." 

Murray would perhax)s have required a second bidding, had not 
Lord Mar, impatient to see his daughter, appeared with the countess 
at the door of the apartment. Hastening towards them she fell on 
the bosom of her father, and while she bathed his face and hands 
with her glad tears, he too wept, and mingled blessings with his ca- 
resses. No coldness here met his paternal heart, no (hstracting con- 
fusions tore her from his arms, no averted looks, by turns alarmed 
and chilled the bosom of tenderness. All was innocence and duty in 
Helen's breast; and every ingenuous action showed its affection and 
its joy. The estranged heart of Lady Mar had closed against him, 
and though he suspected not its wanderings, he felt the unutterable 
difference between the warm transpoits ot his daughter, and the fri- 
gid gratulations forced from the lips of his wife. 

Lady Mar gazed with a weird frown on the lovely form oi Helen, 
as she wound her exquisitely turned arms around the earl in filial 
tenderness ; her besom heaving in the snowy whiteness of virgin 
purity, her face radiant with the softest blooms of ^uth, all seemed 
to frame an object which maUgnant fiends had conjured up to bhut 
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her hopes. " WaHaoe will behold these chamus!" cried her distrac- 
ted spirit to herself, " and then, where am I ?" 

As her thoughts followed each other, she imoonscionsly darted 
looks on Helen, which, if an evil eye had any witching power, would 
have withered all her beauties. At one of these portentous mo- 
ments, the glad eyes of Helen met her glance ,* she started with hor- 
ror. It made her remember how she had been betrayed, and all she 
had siiSered from Soulis. But she could not forget that she had also 
been rescued ; and with the thought the image of her preserver rose 
before her. At this gentle idea her alarmed countenance took a soft» 
expression, and tenderly sighing, she turned to her father's question 
of ^ How did she come to be with Lady Ruthyen, when he had 
bean taught by Lord Andrew Murray to believe she was safe at St. 
Fillan's?" 

" Yes," cried Murray, throwing himself on a seat beside her, " I ' 
saw in a letter to Sir William Wallace that you had been betrayed 
by some traitor Scot from your asvlum ; and but for the fulness of 
my joy at our meeting, X should have enquired who the villain 
waa?" 

Lady Mar felt a deadly sickness at her heart on hearing that Sir 
William Wallace was so far acquainted with her daughter, as to have 
received a letter from her ; and in amazed despair, she prepared to 
listen to what she expected would bring a deaUi-strdce to her hopes. 
They had met — ^they wrote to each other. Then, far indeed had 
proceeded that communication of hearts which was the aim of her 
life — and she was undone ! 

Helen glanced at the face of Lady Mar, and observing its changes, 
r^aided them as corroborations of her guilt. It was conscience ac- 
cusing her oi having intended to betray her daughter to Soulis at 
Bothwell ; and bidc^g her prepare to hear how, in consequence, she 
had afterwards fallen into his hands I — "If conscience disturbs you 
^us," thought Helen, " let it rend your heart with shame, and per- 
haps remorse may follow I" 

As the tide of success seemed so full for the Scots, Helen no longer 
feared that her cousin would rashly seek a precarious vengeance on 
Soulis, when he might probably so soon have an opportunity of mak- 
ing it certain at the head of an army. She therefore commenced her 
narrative from the time of Murray's leaving her at the priory ; and 
continued it to the hour when she met her father a prisoner in the 
streets of Stirling. As she proceeded, the indignation both of the 
earl and of Murray against Soulis was vehement, and the latter was 
fuU of immediate personal revenge. But the earl, with arguments 
similflff to those which had suggested themselves to his daughter, 
calmed his nephew's rage ; and saw him reseat himself with re- 
pressed though burning resentment, to listen to the remainder of her 
relation. 

The quaking conscience of Lady Mar did indeed vary her cheeks 
with a thousand dyes, when, as Helen repeated part of the conversa- 
tion with Macgregor's wife, Murray abruptly said, — 

" Surely that woman could name the traitor who betrayed ns into 
the hands of our enemies ! Bid she not hint it ?" 

Helen cast down her eyes, that even a glance might not overwhelm 
with iusu];^)ortable shame the already trembling countess. Lady 
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Mar saw that she was acquainted with her gailt ; and ^pecting no 
more mercy than she knew she would show to Helen in the like (dr- 
cumstanoes, she hastily rose from her chair, internally vowing ven- 
geance against her triumphant daughter, and hatred of all mankind. 
But Helen thought she might have erred from blind afiEection to her 
husband ; and she determined never to accuse her. 

While all the furies raged in the breast of this guilty woman, 
Helen simply answered, "You do not think that Lord Sonlis 
would be so weak as to trust a secret of that kind with a servant." 
And then hurrying the relation of subsequent events, the comitess 
breathed again ; and almost deceiving herself with the hope that 
Helen was ignorant of her treachery, listened with emotions ctf ano- 
ther kind, when she heard of the rescue of her daughter-in-law. She 
saw Wallace in the brave act ! But as Helen, undesignedly to her- 
self, passed over the most interesting parts of their conversations, 
and never named the grace of his person, Lady Mar thought that to 
have viewed Wallace with so Uttle notice would have been impos- 
sible ; and therefore, without surprise at her fii^t suspicion being en- 
tirely removed, but glad of such a conviction that he and her daugh- 
ter had never met, she heard Helen sav that the unknown chief had 
promised to join his arms with those oi Wallace. 

Murray looked on Helen as she spoke, with an impression at his 
heart that made him pause. Something in this interview had whis- 
pered to him, what he had never dreamt before, that she was dearer 
to him than fifty thousand cousins. And while the blood flushed 
and retreated in the complexion of Helen, and her downcast eyes re- 
fused to show what was passing there, as she hastily ran over the 
circumstances of her acquaintance with the stranger Knight, his own 
emotions declared the secret of hers ; and with a lip as pale as her own, 
he said, " But where is this brave man ? He cannot have yet joined 
us : for surely he would have told Wallace or myself that he came 
from you?" 

" I warned him not to do so," replied she ; " for fear that your in- 
dignation against my enemies, my dear cousin, might have preci- 
pitated vou into dangers inimical to the duty you owe yonr 
country." 

" Then if he has joined us," replied Murray, rising from his seat, 
" You will probably soon know who he is. To-morrow morning Sir 
William Wallace will enter the citadel, attended by his principal 
knights ; and in the train you will doubtless discover the man who 
has laid such obligations on us all by your preservation. Glad shi^ I 
be to have an opportunitv of expressing my gi-atitude." 

Murray's feelings told him that glad should he be if that gratitude 
would repay him ; if the confusion of Helen when she mentioned 
him, did arise from the oonscious remembrance of some tenderer com- 
munion than the mere act of her rescue. 

Helen herself knew not how to account for the agitation which 
shook her whenever she adverted to her unknown preserver. At 
the time of the hermit's friend (the good lay brother) attending her 
to Alloa, when she explained to Lady Ruthven the cause of her 
strange arrival, she told her story with composure till she mentioned 
her deliverer; then, for the first time, she felt a confusion that dis- 
ordered the animation with which she described his patriotism and 
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his bravery. But it was natnral, she thought, gratitude for a recent 
benefit mcule her heart beat high. It was something like the enthu- 
siasm she had felt for Wallace, on the rescue of her father, and she 
was satisfied. When a few days of quiet at Alloa had recovered her 
health from the shock it had received in the recent scenes, she pro- 
posed to her aunt to send some trusty messenger to inform the im- 
prisoned Earl of Dumbarton of her happy refuge. Lady Ruthven 
suggested the impropriety of such a project ; urging the probabiUty 
that the messenger would be intercepted, and so her asylum be dis- 
covered. 

** Let it alone,*' continued she, " till this knight of yours, by per- 
fozming his word, calls you to declare his honourable deeds. Till 
then, Lord Mar, ignorant of your danger, needs no assurance of your 
safety." 

Tms casual reference to the knight, made the before tranquil heart 
of Helen renew its throbbings, and turning from her aunt with an 
acquiescing reply, she retired to her own apartment to quell the un- 
Qsoal and painful blushes she felt burning on her cheeks. Why she 
should feel thus she could not account, '* unless," said she to herself, 
" I fear that my suspicion may be guessed at. Should my words or 
looks betray the royal Bruce to any harm, that moment of undesign- 
ed natitnde would be the last of my Ufe." 

Thia explanation seemed an ample apology to herself. And hence- 
forth avoiding all mention of her preserver in her conversation with 
Lady Buthven, she confined the subject to her own breast ; and 
thinking that she thought of him more, by her attention to speak of 
him less, she wondered not that whenever she was alone his image 
immediately rose in her mind, his voice seemed to sound in her ears ;■ 
and even as the summer air wafted the soft fragrance over her cheek, 
she would turn as if she felt that breath which had so {;ently hushed 
her to repose. She would then start, and sigh, and repeat his words 
to herself : but all was then serene in her bosom. It seemed as if 
the contemplation of so much loveliness of soul in so beautiful a 
form, soothed instead of agitated her heart. " What a king will he 
be !" thought she ; " with what transport would the viituous Wal- 
lace set the Scottish crown on so noble a brow." 

Such were her meditations and feelings when she was brought a 
prisoner to Stirling. And when she heard of the victories of Wal- 
hhce, she could not but think the brave arm of her knight was there; 
and that he, with the renowned champion of Scotland, would fly on 
the receipt of her letter to Stirling, there to repeat the valiant deeds 
c£ Dumbarton. The first blast of the Scottish tmmpet under the 
walls found her, as she had said, upon her knees, and kept her there : 
for hardly with any intermission, with fast and prayer, did she kneel 
before the altar of Heaven — ^till the voice of Andrew Murray at mid- 
night called her to freedom and to happiness. 

Wallace, and perhaps her nameless hero with him, had again con- 
quered. His idea dwelt in her heart, and faltered on her tongue ; 
and yet, in reciting the narrative of her late sufferings to her father, 
when she came to the mentioning of the stranger's conduct to her — 
with embarrassment she felt her augmented emotions as she drew 
near the subject ; and hurrying over the event, she could only excuse 
hemelf for such perturbation, by supposing that the former treason 
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of Lady Mar excited her alarm, for fear she would now fix on a new 
object. Turning cold at an idea pregnant with horror, she hastfly 
passed from so agitating a theme to speak of De Valence, and the 
respect with which he had treated her during her imprisonment. His 
courtesy had professed to deny nothing to her wishes, but her per- 
sonal liberty and any conference with her parents and aunt. Her 
father's life, he said, was altof^ether out of his power to grant. Qe 
might suspend the sentence, but he could not abrogate it. 

" Yes," cried the earl : " though false and inflexible, I must not 
accuse him of having been so barbarous in his tyranny as Creasing- 
ham. For it was not until De Valence was taken prisoner that Jo- 
anna and I were divided. Till then we were lodged in decent apart- 
ments ; but on that event, Cressingham tore us from each other, and 
threw us into different dungeons. My sister Janet I never saw ainoe 
the hour we were separated in the street of Stirling ; until the awful 
minute in which we met on the roof of this castle, when I expected 
to see her and my wife die before my eyes." 

Helen now learned for the first time the base cruelties which had 
been exercised on her father and his family since the capture of De 
Valence. She had been exempted from sharing them by the fears of 
Cressingham, who, knowing that the English earl had particular 
views with regard to her, durat not risk offending >iim by outraging 
one whom he had declared himself to protect. 

During part of this conversation Murray withdrew to bring latdy 
Ruthven and her son to share the general joy of full domestic reunion. 
The happy Edwin and his mother having embraced these dear rela- 
tives with yet more tender affections yearning in their bosoms ac- 
companied Murray to the door of the barbican which contained Loapd 
Ruthven. They entered on the wings of conjugal and filial love, 
and the, for once, pensive Lord Andrew returned into the castle, 
to see that all was safely disposed of for the remainder of the night. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

At noon next day Murray received a message from "Wallace, desiring 
him to tell the Earl of Mar that he was coming to the citadel to offer 
the palace of Snowdoun to the ladies of Mar, and to request the earl 
to take charge of the illustrious prisoners he was bringing to the 
castle. 

Each member of the family hastened to prepare for an interview 
that excited expectations in each different breast. Lady Mar, well 
satisfied that Helen and Wallace had never met, and clinging to the 
vague words of Murray, that he had sent to give her Uberty, odled 
forth every art of the toilet to embellish her still fine person. Lady 
Ruthven, with the respectable eagerness of a chaste matron, in proa* 
pect of seeing the man who had so often been the preserver of her 
brother, and who had so lately dehvered her husband from a loath- 
some dungeon, was the first who joined the earl in the great gallery. 
Lady Mar soon after entered, like Juno in all her plumage of majesty 
and beauty. 

But the trumpet of Wallace had sounded in the gates before the 
trembling, half-fainting Helen could leave her room. It was the 
herald of his approach, and she sank breathless into a seat. She was 
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now going to see, for the first time, the man whose woes she had so 
often wept ; the man who had incurred them all for objects dear to 
her. He whom she had mourned as one stricken in sorrows, and 
feared for as an outlaw doomed to suffering and to death, was now 
to appear before her, not in the garb of woe, which excuses the sym- 
patiiy its wearer excites, but arrayed as a conqueror ; as a champion 
of Scotland, giving laws to her oppressors, and entering in triumph 
over fields of their slain. 

Awful as this picture was to the timidity of her gentle nature, it 
alone did not occasion that inexpressible sensation which seemed to 
check the impulses of her heart. Was she, or was she not to see in 
his train the young and noble Bruce ? Was she to be assured that he 
still existed ? or by seeking him everywhere in vain, be ascertained 
that he, who could not break his woid, had perished lonely and un- 
known? 

While those ideas thronged into her mind, the platform below was 
filling with the triumphant Scots, and her door suddenly opening, 
Edwin entered in delighted haste. 

" Come, cousin ;" cried he, " Sir William Wallace has almost fin- 
ished his business in the great halL He has made my uncle gover- 
nor of this place, and has committed nearly a thousand prisoners of 
rank to his care. If you be not expeditious, you will allow him to 
enter the gallery before you." 

Hardly observing her face, from the happy emotion which dazzled 
his own eyes, he seized her hand and led her to the gallery. 

Her aunt and step-mother onlv were there. Lady Ruthven sat 
compoeedly on a tapestried bench, awaiting the arrival of the com- 
pany. But Lady Mar was next the door, listening impatiently to 
the voices beneath. At sight of Helen she drew back, but smiled 
exultingly when she saw that all that splendour of beauty she had 
lately beheld, and so dreaded, was fled. Her unadorned gaiments 
gave no paiticular attraction to the simple lines of her form, the 
effulgence of her complexion was gone, and the tremulous motion of 
her step deprived her of that elastic grace which was the peculiar 
charm of her nymph-like figure. 

Triumph now sat in the eyes of the countess, and vdth an air of 
authority she waved Helen to take a seat beside Lady Ruthven. But 
Helen, fearful of what might be her emotion when the train should 
enter, had just placed herself behind her aunt, when the steps of 
many a mailed foot sounded upon the stone gallery. The next mo- 
ment the great doors in the o^en screen opened, and a crowd of 
knights in armour flashed upon her eyes. A dimness overspread her 
faculties, and nothing appeared to her but an indistinct thiong ap- 
proaching. She would have given worlds to have been removed from 
the spot, but was unable to stir, and her recovering senses beheld 
Lady Mar (who, exclaiming, "Ever my preserver!" had hastened 
forward) now leaning on the bosom of one of the chiefs. His head 
was bent as if answering her in a low voice. By the golden locks 
which hung down upon the jewelled tresses of the countess and 
obscured his face, she judged it was indeed the deliverer of her 
father, the knight of her dieam. But where was he who had deliver- 
ed herself from a worse fate than death ? Where was the dweller 
of her daily thoughts, the bright apparition of her unslumbering 
pillow? 
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Helen's sight, now clearing to as keen a yision as before it had 
been dulled and indistinct, with a timid and anxions gaze glancevi 
from face to face of the chieftains aronnd ; but aU were strange ; and 
withdrawing her anxions eyes with a sad conviction that their search 
was indeed in vain, in the moment of despair the^ were arrested by 
a glimpse of the features of Wallace ; he raised ms head, he shook 
back lus clustering hair, and her secret was revealed. In that god- 
like countenance she recognised the object of her devoted wishes ; 
and with a gasp of overwhelming surprise she would haye fallen 
from her seat, had not Lady Kuthven, hearing a sound like the sigh 
of death, turned round and caught her in her arms. The cry ci l^r 
aunt drew every eye to the spot. Wallace immediately relinqnished 
the countess to her husband, and moved towards the beaatifiil and 
senseless form that lay on the bosom of Lady Huthven. The ead 
and his agitated wife followed. 

" What ails mv Helen ?" asked the affectionate father. 

" I know not, replied his sister ; " she sat behind me. I knew 
nothing of her disorder till she fell as you see." 

Murray instantly supposed that she had discovered the unknown 
knight, and looking fix)m countenance to coimtenance amongst the 
train, to see if he could discover the envied cause of such emotions, 
he read in no face an answering feeling with that of Helen ; and 
turning awa^ from his unavailing scrutiny, on hearing her diaw a 
deep sigh, his eyes fixed themselves on her as if he would have read 
her soul. Wallace, who in the pale form oefore him, saw not <»ily 
the woman whom he had preserved with a brother's care, but the 
compassionate saint who had given a hallowed grave to the remains 
of an angel pure as herself, hung over her with an anxiety so elo- 
quent in every feature, that the countess at that moment would 
willingly have stabbed her in every vein. 

Lady Ruthven had sprinkled her niece with water, and as she 
began to recover, Wallace motioned his chieftains to withdraw. Her 
eyes opened slowly, but recollection returned with every re-awaken- 
ed sense : she dimly perceived a press of people around her, and fear- 
ful of again encountering that face which declared the Bruce of her 
secret meditations, and the Wallace of her declared veneration to be 
one, she buried her face in the bosom of her father. Li thiUi short 
space of time, images of past, present, and to come, rushed before 
her ; and without confessing to herself why she thought it necessary 
to make the vow her soul seemed to swear on the sacred altar of a 
parent's heart, never more to think on either idea. Separate, it was 
sweet to muse on her own deliverer ; it was delightful todweUon the 
virtues of her father's preserver. But when she saw both characters 
blended in one, her feelings seemed sacrilege, and she wished even to 
bury her gratitude where no eye but Heaven's could see its d^fith 
and fervour. 

Trembling at what might be the consequence of this soene. Lady 
Mar determined to hint to Wallace that Helen loved some unJoiown 
knight, and bending to her daughter, said in a low voice, yet k>iKi 
enough for him to hear, '< Retire, my child ; you will be better in 
your own room, whether pleasure or disappointment about the peraon 
you wished to discover in Sir William's train have oocasiooed these 
emotious." 
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Helen blashed at this indelicate remark, and raising her head with 
that modest dignity which only belongs to the purest mind, gentlv 
bat firmly said, " I obey you, madam ; and he whom I have seen will 
be too generous not to pardon the effects of so unexpected a weight 
of gratitude." As she spoke, her turning eye met the fixed gaze of 
Wulaoe. His countenance became agitated, and dropping on his 
knee beside her, ** Gracious lady," cried he, " mine is the weight of 
gratitade ; but it is dear and precious to me ; a debt that my life 
wUl not be able to repay. I was ignorant of all ^our goodness, when 
we parted in the hermit's cave. But the spirit of an angel, like 
yovrsdf , Lady Helen, will whisper to you all her widowed husband's 
thanks." He pressed her hand fervently between his, and, rising left 
the room. 

£telen looked on him with an immoveable eye, in which the heroic 
vow of her soul spoke in every beam ; but as he arose, even then she 
felt its frailty, for her spirit seemed leaving her, and as he disappear- 
ed from the door, her world seemed shut from her eyes. Not to think 
of him was impossible ; how to think of him was in her own power. 
Her heart felt as if suddenly made a desert. But heroism was there. 
She had looked upon the heaven-dedicated Wallace, on the widowed 
mourner of Marion, the saint and the hero, the being of another 
world ! and as such she would regard him, till in the re^ms of purity 
she might acknowledge the brother of her soul ! 

A sacred inspiration seemed to illuminate her features, and to brace 
with the vigour of immortality those limbs which before had sunk 
nnder her. She forgot she was stiU of earth, while a holy love, like 
that of the dove in Paradise, sat brooding on her heart. 

Lady Mar gazed on her without understanding the meaning of 
those looks. Judging from her own impassionate feelings, she could 
only resolve the resplendent beauty which shone from the now ani- 
mated face and form of Helen, iato the rapture of finding herself be- 
loved. Had she not heard Wallace declare himself to be the un- 
knovm knight who had rescued Helen ? She had heard him devote 
his life to her, and was not his heart included in that dedication ? 
She had then heard that love vowed to another which she would 
have sacrificed her soul to win ! 

Murray too was confounded ; but his reflections were far different 
from those of Lady Mar. He saw his newly-discovered passion 
smothered in its first breath. At the moment in which he foimd 
that he loved his cousin above all of woman's mould, an unappeal- 
able voice in his bosom bade him crush every fond desire. That 
heart, which, with the chaste transports of a sister, had throbbed so 
entrancinglv against his, was then another's! was become the cap- 
tive of Wallace's virtues; of the only man whom his judgment 
would have said, deserves Helen Mar I But when he clasped her 
glowing beauties in his arms the night before, his enraptu ed soul 
then believed the tender smile on her lips was only the earnest of 
the moment when he might hold her there for ever 1 That dream 
was now passed. " Well ! be it so !" said he to himself ; '' if this too 
daring passion must be clipt on the wing, I have at least the conso- 
latioii that it soared like the bird of Love ! But, lovehest of created 
beings, thought he, looking on Helen with an expression which, had 
she met it, would have told her all that was passing in his soulj " if 
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I am not to be thy love, I will be thy friend, and live tot thee and 
Wallace!" 

Believing that she had read her sentence in what she thongbtthe 
triomphant glances of a happy passion, Ladjr Mar tamed from her 
danghter-in-law, with such a hatred kindling in her heart, she durst 
not tmst her eyes to the inspection of the bystanders. But b^ tongue 
could not be restrained beyond the momoit in which the object of 
her jealousy left the room. As the door closed upon Hdoti, who 
retired leaning on the arms of her aunt and Edwin, the coanteas 
turned to her lord ; his eyes were looking with doting fondneaB to- 
wards the point where she withdrew. This sight augmented Uie 
angry tumults in the breast of his wife, and with a bitter smile, she 
said, *' So, my lord, you find the icy-bosomed Helen can be thawed T' 

" How do you mean, Joanna ?" returned the earl, doabting her 
words and looks ; *^ you surely cannot blame our daughter for being 
sensible of gratitude." 

" I blame all young women,** replied she, " who give themaelyes 
airs of unnatural coldness, and then, when the proof comes^ behaye 
in a manner as indelicate as extraordinary." 

"My Lady Mar!" ejaculated the eaii, with an amaied look, 
" What am I to think of you from this ! How has my ^ng htor 
behaved indelicately ? She did not lay her head on »t William 
Wallace's bosom and weep there, till he replaced her on her natural 
pUlow, mine. Have a care, madam, that I do not see more in tins 
spleen than would be honourable to you for me to discover." 

Fearing nothing so much as that her husband should really sus- 
pect the passion which possessed her, and so remove her from the 
side of Wallace, she presently recalled her former duplicity, and 
with a suiprised and uncomprehending air, replied, " I do not un- 
derstand what you mean, Donald." And then turning to Lord 
Kuthven, who stood uneasy viewing this scene, " How," died she, 
" can my lord discover spleen in my maternal anxiety respecting 
the daughter of the man I love and honour above all the earth ? 
But men do not properly estimate female reserve. Any woman 
would say with me that to faint at the sight of Sir William Wal- 
lace was declaring an emotion not to be revealed before so laige a 
company ! a something, from which men might not draw the most 
agreeable inferences." 

" It only declared surprise, madam," cried Murray, " the smrprise 
of a modest and ingenuous mind, that did not expect to reoogniaeits 
mountain ftiend in the person of the protector of Scotland." 

Lady Mar put up her lip in contempt, and turning to the still 
silent Lord Ruthven, again addressed him. " Step-mothers, my 
lord," said she, " have hard duties to perform ; and when we thins 
we fulfil them best our husband comes with a magician's wand and 
turns all our good to evil." 

" Array your good in a less equivocal garb, my dear Joanna^** an- 
swered the Earl of Mar, " rather ashamed of the hasty words ^diich 
the suspicion of a moment had drawn from his lips; "judge my 
child by her usual conduct, and not by an accidental appear a nce of 
inconsistency, and I shall ever be grateful for your soHcitadei. But 
in this instance, though she might betray the weakness of an en- 
feebled constitution, it was certainly not the frailty of a loye-sick 
heart." 
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*' Judge me by yoxir own rule, dear Donald," said she, blandish- 
ingly kissing his forehead ; " and you will not again wither the mo- 
ther of your boy with such a look as I just now received I" 

Glad to see this recondliation, Lord Buthveu made a sign to 
Murray, tmd they withdrew together. 

Meanwhile, the honest earl, surrendering his whole heart to the 
wiles of his wife, poured into her not inattentive ear all his wishes 
for Helen ; all the hopes to which her late meeting with Wallace, 
and their present recognition had given birth. " I had rather have 
that man m^ son,'* said he, *' than see my beloved daughter placed 
on an imperial throne." 

** I do not doubt it," thought Lady Mar, "for there are many 
Emperors, but only one William Wallace I" However her sentiments 
6he confined to herself ; neither assenting nor dissenting, but an- 
swering so as to secure the confidence by which she hoped to tra- 
Yerse ms designs. 

According to the inconsistency of the wild passion that possessed 
her, one moment she saw nothing but despaur before her ; and in the 
next it seemed impossible that Wallace should in heart be proof 
against her tenderness and oharms. She remembered Murray's 
'vrords, that he was sent to set her free I and that recollection re- 
awakened every hope. Sir William had placed Lord Mar in a post 
as dangerous as honourable. Should the Southrons return in any 
fcnxse into Scotland, Stirling would be one of the first places they 
would attack. The earl was brave, but age had robbed him of much 
fit his martial vigour ; might she not then be indeed set free ? And 
might not Wedlace, on such an event mean to repa^ her for all those 
Hffoa he now sought to represss from ideas of virtue, wliich she 
could admire, but had not courage to imitate ? 

These wicked meditations passed even at the side of her husband, 
and with a view to further every wish of her intoxicated imagina- 
tion, she determined to spare no exertion to secure the support 
of her own family ; which, when agreeing in one point, was the 
most powerful of any in the kingdom. Her father, the Earl of 
Strat^eam, was now a misanthropic recluse in the Orkneys j she 
therefore did not calculate on his assistance, but she resolved on re- 
questing Wallace to put the names of her cousins Athol and Baden- 
och into the exchange of prisoners, for by their means she expected 
to accomplish all she hoped. On Mar's probable speedy death, she 
had so long thought, that she now regarded it as a certainty ; and 
BO pressed forward to the fulfilment of her love and ambition with 
as much eagerness as if he were already in his grave. 

She recollected, that Wallace had not this time thrown her from 
his bosom, when, in the transports of her joy she cast herself upon it ; 
"he only gently whispered, " Beware, lady ! there are present who 
may think my services too richly paid !" With these words he had 
telinquished her to her husband. But in them she saw nothing in- 
imical to her wishes : it was a caution, not a reproof, and had not 
his warmer addresses to Helen conjured up all the fiends of jeal- 
ousy, she would have been perfectly satisfied with these grounds of 
hope. 

£ie^er, therefore, to break away from Lord Mar's projects relating 
to his daughter, at the first decent opportunity, she said, " We will 
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consider more of this, Donald. I now resigrn yoa to the dntitt of 
your office, and shall pay mine to our dear Helen." 

Lord Mar {xessed her hand to his lips, and they parted. 

Prior to Wallace's visit to the citadel, at an early hoar the tnme 
morning, a list of the noble prisoners were pnt into his hand. Sdwin 
pointed to the name of Montgtnneiy. "That," said he, ''is the 
name of a person you already esteem ; bat how will ycm regardhhny 
when I tell you who he was ?'* 

Wallace tamed on him an inquiring' look. 

'* Yoa have often spoken to me of ^ Gilbert Hambledon." 

" And this is he I" interrupted Wallace. 

Edwin recoanted the manner of the earl discoyering himself, and 
how he came to bear that title. Wallace listened in sOence^ and ae 
his young friend ended, sighed heayily. " I wiH thank him," was 
all he said ; and rising, he proceeded to the chamber of Montgcmery, 
Even at that early hour it was filled with officers, come to inqoire 
after their commander's health. Wallace advanced t-» the cchx^ 
and the Southrons drew back. The expression in his eoantenance 
told the earl that he now knew him, ** Noblest of Englishmesa !** 
cried Wallace, in a low voice, " I come to express a gratiUKle tojoSy 
as lasting as the memory of the action which gave it birth. Tour 
generous conduct to all that was dearest to me on earth, was thafc 
night, in the garden of Ellerslie, witnessed by myself. I was in the 
tree above your head ; and nothing but a conviction that X should 
embarrass the honour of my wife's protector, could at that m<«ient 
have prevented my springmg from my covert, and declaring my 
gratitude on the spot." 

" Receive my thanks now, inadequate as thev are to express all I 
feel. But you offered me your heart on the field of Cambus-Ken- 
neth ; I will take that as a generous intimation how I may best ac- 
knowledge my debt. Receive, then, my never-dying fnendship) 
the eternal gratitude of my immortal spirit !" 

The answer of Montgomery, by pi^esenting the tender form of his 
wife, and her devoted love, wmost visibly before him, nearly foroed 
open the fountain of tears which he had buried deep in his heart; 
and rising suddenly, for fear his emotions might betray thonaelveB, 
he warmly pressed the hand of his English friend and left tha 
room. 

In the course of the same day the Southron nobles were transport* 
ed into the citadel ; and the family of Mar removed from the fbitzeBa 
to take up their residence in the palace of Snowdoon. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

The fame of these victories, the seizure of Stirling, the oonqnert of 
above sixty thousand men, and the Lord Warden \(ith his late depn^ 
taken prisoners ; all spread through the country on the winga of the 
wind. 

Messengers were despatched by Wallace, not only to the noUes 
who had already declared for the cause by sending their armed fol* 
lowers, but to the clans who yet stood irresolute. But to the duef- 
tains who had taken the side of Edward, he sent no exhortationB. 
And when Lord Ruthven advised him to do so, " No, my lord," said 
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he, "we xnTist not spread a snare under our feet. If these men could 
be affected by the interest of their country, as they have the power 
to befriend her, they would not colleague with her enemies. They 
remember her happmess under the rule of our Alexanders, they see 
ber Bufferings beneath the sway of an usurper ; and if they can know 
these things, and require arguments to bring them to their duty, 
should they then come to it, it would not be to fulfil, but to betray. 
Ours, my dear Euthven, is a commission from heaven. The truth 
of our cause is God's own signet, and is so clear, that it' need only be 
seen to be acknowledged. All honest minds will come to us of them- 
selves : and those who are not so, had better be avoided, than shown 
the way by which treachery may effect what open violence cannot 
accomplish." 

This reasoning, drawn from the experience of nature, neither en> 
cumbered by the subtleties of policy, nor the sophistry of the 
schools, was evident to every understanding, and decided the 
question. 

Lady Mar, unknown to any one, again applied to her fatal pen, but 
with other views than for the ruin of the cause, or the destruction of 
Wallace. It was to strengthen his hands with the power of all her 
kinsmen, and finally by the crown which they should place on his 
head, exalt her to the dignity of a queen. She wrote first to John 
Cummin, Earl of Buchan, enforcing a thousand reasons why he 
Bhould now leave a sinking cause, and join the rising fortunes of his 
country. 

" You see,*' said she, "that the happy star of Edward is now set- 
ting. The king of France not only maintains possession of that 
monarch's territory of Guienne, but he holds him la check on the 
shores of Flanders. Baffled abroad, an insurrection awaits him at 
home ; the priesthood, whom he has robbed, cover his name with 
anathemas ; the nobles, whom he has insulted, trample on his pre- 
rogative ; and the people, whose privileges he has invaded, call aloud 
for redress. The proud barons of England are ready to revolt ; and 
the Lords Hereford and Norfolk (those two earls whom, after 
madly threatening to hang, he sought to bribe to their allegiance by 
leaving them in the full powera of constable and marshal of England) 
are conducting themselves with such domineering consequence, that 
even the Prince of Wales submits to their directions, and the throne 
of the absent tyrant is shaken to its centre. 

** Sir WiUiam Wallace has rescued Scotland from his yoke. The 
country now calls for her ancient lords — those who made her kings 
and supported them. Gome, then, my cousin, espouse the cause of 
right, the cause that is in power, the cause that may aggrandise the 
house of Cummin, with still higher dignities than any with which it 
lias hitherto been honoured." 

With these arguments, and with others more adapted to his Belial 
mind, she tried to bring him to her purpose, to awaken what ambi- 
tion he possessed, and to entice his baser passions, by offering secur- 
ity in a rescued country to the indulgence of senses to which he had 
already sacrificed the best properties of man. She dispatched her 
letter by a messenger whom she bribed to secresy, and added in her 
postscript that " the answer she should hope to receive, would be an 
offer of his services to Sir William Wallace." 
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While the Countess of Mar was devising her plans (for the gaining 
of Lord Buchan was only a TOeliminary measm-e) the despatches of 
Wallace had taken effect. Their simple details, and the voice of 
fame, had roused a general spirit throughout the land ; and in the 
course of a very short time after the different messengers left Stir- 
ling the plain around the city was covered with a mixed multitude. 
All Scotland seemed pressing to throw itself at the feet of its pre" 
server. A large body of men brought from Mar by Murray, accord- 
ing to his uncle's orders were among the first encamped on the Carse ; 
and that part of Wallace's own particular band, which he had left 
at Dumbarton to recover of their wounds, now under the command 
of Stephen Ireland, rejoined their lord at Stirling. 

Neil Campbell, the brave Lord of Loch-awe, and Lord Bothwell, 
the father of Lord Andrew Murray, with a strong reinforcement, ar- 
rived from Argyleshii-e. The chiefs of Boss, Dundas, Gordon, Lock- 
hart, Scott, Erskine, Lindsay, Cameron, and of almost every family 
in Scotland, sent their sons at the head of detachments from their 
clans, to swell the victorious ranks of Sir William Wallace. 

When this patriotic host assembled on the Carse of Stirling, every 
inmate of the city, who had not duty to confine him within the walls, 
turned out to view the glorious sight. Mounted on a rising ground, 
they saw each little army, and the emblazoned bannei-s of all the 
chivalry of Scotland floating afar over the lengthened ranks. 

At this moment, the lines which guarded the outworks of Stirling 
opened from right to left, and discovered Wallace advancing on a 
white charger ; when the conqueror of Edward's hosts appeared, the 
deliverer of Scotland, a mighty shout from the thousands around 
rent the skies, and shook the earth on which he stood. 

Wallace raised his helmet from his brow, as by an instinctive mo- 
tion every hand lowered the sword and banner it contained, 

" He comes in the strength of David !" cried the venerable bishop 
of Dunkeld, who appeared at the head of his church's tenantry— 
*' Scots, behold the Loi-d's anointed !" 

The exclamation, which burst like inspiration from the hps of the 
bishop, strack to every heart. ** Long live King William !" was 
echo^ with transport by every follower on the ground, and while the 
reverberating heavens seemed to ratify the voice of the people, tiie 
lords themselves (believing that he who won had the best right to 
enjoy) joined in the glorious cry. Galloping up from the front of 
their ranks, they threw them^lves from their steeds ; and before 
Wallace could recover from the surprise into which this unexpected 
salutation had thrown him. Lord Bothwell and Lord Lochawe, fol- 
lowed by the rest, had bent their knees, and acknowledged Mm to 
be their severely. The bishop of Dunkeld at the same moment 
drawing from his breast a silver dove of sacred oil, poured it upon 
the unbcnneted head of Wallace. " Thus, O King V cried he, " do 
I consecrate on earth, what has already received the unctiQii of 
heaven !" 

Wallace at this action, was awe-struck, and raising hiseyeatothat 
heaven, his soul in silence bieathed its unutterahie devotion. Then 
looking on the bishop, — 

" Holy father," said he, " this unction may have prepared my 
brows for a uown ; but it is not of this world. Bise, Loids I" and 
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as he spoke he flung himself off his horse, and taking Lord Bothwell 
by the hand, as the eldest of the band, " Kneel not to me," cried he, 
" I am to you what Gideon was to the Israelites, your fellow-soldier. 
I cannot assume the sceptre you would bestow ; for he who rules us 
all, has yet preserved to you a lawful monarch. Bruce lives. And 
were he extinct, the blood royal flows in too many noble veins in 
Scotland for me to usurp its right." 

" The rights of the crown lie with the only man in Scotland who 
knows how to defend them I else reason is blind, or the people aban- 
don their own prerogative. What we have this moment vowed is 
not to be forsworn. Baliol has abdicated our throne, the Bruce de« 
sert it, all our nobles slept till you awoke, and shall we bow to men 
who may follow, but will not lead ? No, bravest Wallace, from the 
moment you drew the first sword for Scotland, you made yourself 
her lawful king I" 

Wallace turned to the veteran Lord of Loch-awe, who uttered this 
with a blunt determination, that meant to say, the election which 
had passed would not be recalled. " I made myself her champion to 
fight for her freedom, not my own aggrandizement. Were I to ac- 
0^ the honour which this too gratefiU nation would repay my ser- 
vioe, I should not bring it that peace for which I contended. 
Struggling for liberty, the toils of my brave countrymen would be 
redoubled, for they would have to maintain the rights of an unaUied 
king, against a host of enemies. The circumstance of a man, from 
the private stations of life, being elevated to such dignity, would be 
felt as an insult by every royal house, and foes and friends would 
arm against us. On these grounds of policy, were I not loyal to the 
vows of my ancestors, I should repel the mischief you would bring 
upon yourselves by making me your king. As it is, my conscience, 
as well as my judgment, compels me to reject it. As your general, 
I may serve you gloriously ; as your monarch, I shovdd incur your 
ultimate destruction " 

" Erom whom, noblest of Scots ?" asked the Lord of Bothwell. 

** From yourselves, my friends," answered Wallace, with a gentle 
smiles " Could I take advantage of the generous enthusiasm of a 
grateful nation ; could I forget the duty I owe to the blood of our 
Alexanders, and leap into the throne j there are many who would 
Boon revolt against their own election. You cannot be ignorant that 
there are natures who would endure no rule, did it not come by the 
right of inheritance ; a right, by which they hold their own pre-emi- 
nence, and therefore will not dispute, lest they teach their inferiors 
the same refractory lesson. But to bend with voluntary subjection, 
to obey a power raised by themselves, would be a sacrifice abhorrent 
to their pride. After having displayed their efficiency in making a 
king, they would prove their independence, by striving to pull him 
down the moment he made them feel his sceptre. 

^^Such would be the fate of this election. Jealousies and rebel- 
Kons would mark my reign, till even my closest adherents, seeing the 
miseries of civil war, would fall from my side, and leave the country 
again open to the inroads of her enemies. 

" These, my friends and countrymen, would be my reasons for re- 
jecting the crown, did my ambition point that way. But as I have 
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SO joy in titles, no pleasure in any power that does not spring honrlr 
from the heart, let my reign be in you bosoms, and with the appel- 
lation of your fellow-soldier, your friend, I will fight for you, I will 
conquer for you — I will live or die !" 

" This man," whispered Lord Buchan, who having arrived in the 
rear of th<*, troops, on the appearance of Wallace, advanced within 
hearing of what he said." 

*' This man shows more cunning in repulsing a crown than most 
are capable of exerting to obtain one." 

" Aye, but let us see," returned the Earl of March, who aooompa- 
nied mm, "whether it be not Caesar's coyness ; he thrice refused the 
purple, and yet he died Emperor of the Romans." 

" He that offers me a crown," returned Buchan, " shall never 
catch me playing the coquet with its charms. I warrant you I would 
embrace the lovely mischief in the first presentation. A shout rent 
the air. " What is that ?" cried he, interrupting himself. 

" He has followed your advice," answered March, with a satirical 
smile — '' It is the preliminary trumpet to long live King William tiie 
Great !" 

Lord Buchan spurred forward to Scrymgeour, whom he knew, and 
inquired where the new king was to be crowned. " We have not yet 
to thank him for the possession of Scone !" 

" True," cried Sir Alexander, comprehending this remark: " but 
did Sir William Wallace accept the prayers of Scotland neither Scone 
nor any other spot in the kingdom, should refuse the place of his 
coronation." 

" Not accept them !" replied Buchan ; " then why that shout ? Do 
the changelings rejoice in being refused ?" 

" When we cannot gain the altitude of our desires," returned the 
knight, " it is yet a subject for thankfulness that we reach a step to- 
wards it. Sir William Wallace has consented to be considered as the 
Protector of the kingdom, to hold it for the rightful sovereign, under 
the name of Regent." 

" Aye !" cried March, " he has only taken a mistress instead of a 
wife : and trust me, when once he has got her into his arms, it will 
not be all the greybeards in Scotland that can wrest her thence again. 
I marvel to see how men can be cajoled, and call the deception 
virtue!" 

Scrymgeour had not waited for this reply of the insolent earl ; and 
Buchan answering him, " I care not," cried he, " whoever keeps ray 
castle over my head, and my cellars full, is welcome to reign over 
John of Buchan. So onward, my gallant Cospatrick, to make our 
bow to royalty in masquerade I" 

When these scorners approached, they found Wallace standing un- 
covered in the midst of lus happy nobles. There was not a man pre- 
sent, to whom he had not given proofs of his divine commission : 
each individual was snatched from a state of oppression and disgrUbe, 
and placed in security and honour. With overflowing gratitude they 
all thronged around him, and the young, the isolated Wallace, found 
a nation waiting on his nod ; the hearts of half a million people ei» 
fered to his hand, to turn and wind.them as he pleased. £k> down 
sat on his brows ; but the bright halo of a true glory beamed ftom 
his god-like countenance, and checked the arrogant smiles with 
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which the hang^hty March and the yolnptnons Bnchan came forward 
to mock him with their homage. 

As the near relations of Lady Mar.hereceiyed them with courtesy : 
but one ghmce of his eye penetrated to the hollowness of both, ana 
then remounting his steed, the stirrups of which were held bv Edwin 
and Ker, he touched the head of the former with his hand : *' Follow 
me, my friend ; I now go to pay my duty to your mother. For you, 
my lords/' said he, turning to the nobles around, " I shall hope to 
meet you at noon in the citadel, where we shall consult together on 
futuie movements. Nothing with ns can be considered as won, till 
all is gained." 

The chieftains with bows acquiesced in his mandate, and fell back 
towards their troops. But the foremost ranks of those brave fellows 
having hssad much of what had passed, were so inflamed with ad- 
miration for their regent, that they rushed forward, and collecting 
in crowds around his horse and in his path, some pressed to kiss his 
hand, and others his garments, while the rest ran in his way, shout- 
ing and calling down blessings upon him, till he stopped at the gate 
of Snowdoun. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

OwiS& to the multiplicity of affairs which engaged Wallace's atten- 
tion after the capture of Stirling, the ladies of Mar had not seen him 
since his first visit to the citadel. The countess passed this time in 
writing despatches to the numerous lords of her house, both in Scot- 
luid and in England ; and by her subtile arguments she completely 
persuaded her husband of the cogency of putting the names of Lord 
Athol and Lord Badenoch into the list of noble prisoners he should 
request. 

When this was proposed to Wallace, he recollected the conduct of 
Athol at Montrose, and being alone with Lord Mar, he made some 
objections against inviting him back into the country. But the earl, 
who was prepared by his wife to overcome every obstacle in the way 
of his kinsman's return, answered, " That he believed, from there- 
presentations he had received of the private opinions }>oth of Badenoch 
and Athol, that their treason was more against Baliol than the 
kingdom, and that now that prince was irretrievably removed, he 
imderstood they would be glad to take a part in its recovei y." 

** That may be the case with the earl of Badenoch," replied Wal- 
lace ; " but something less friendly to Scotland, must be in the breast 
of the man who could betray Lord Douglas into the hands of his 
enemies." 

" So I should have thought," replied the earl, " had not the 
earnestness with which my wife pleads his cause, convinced me she 
knows more of his mind than she chuses to intrust me with ; and 
thftefore I suppose his conduct to Douglas arose from personal pique." 
Thonuh these explanations did not at all raise the absent lords in 
hiB esteem, yet to appear hostile to the return of Lady Mar's rela- 
tions, was a violence to her, which (in proportion as Wallace shrunk 
fnun the guilty affection she was eager to lavish upon him) he was 
aT€he to committing. He wished, by showing her every proper 
respedt, to lead her to apprehend the turpitude of her conduct. By 
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supposing that Ms abhorrence of her advances had its otigiii in prin- 
dple, rather than from personal repugnance to herself, she might see 
the foulness of her crime and be recalled to virtue. He was there- 
fore not displeased to have the opportunity of obliging her ; and as 
he hoped that amongst so many warm friends, a few cool ones oonld 
not do much injury, he gave in the names of Badenoch and Athol, 
with those of Lord Douglas, Sir William Maitland, the only son of 
the venerable knight of Thirlestane, Sir John Monteith, and many 
other brave Scots. 

For these, the Earls De Warenne, Be Valence, and Montgomery, 
Baron Hilton and others of note were to be exchanged. Those of 
lesser consequence man for man, were to be returned for Soots of the 
same degree. 

In arranging preliminaries to effect a speedy return of the Soots 
from England ^who must be known to have arrived on the bwdefs, 
before the English would be permitted to re-cross them) , in writing 
despatches on this subject, and on others of equal moment, had pass* 
ed the time between the surrender of Stirhng, and the honz when 
Wallace was called to the plam to receive the offered homage of his 
grateful country. 

Impatient to behold again the object of her fond machinations, 
Ladv Mar hastened to the window qt her apartment when the shouts 
in the streets informed her of the approach of Wallace. The loud 
huzzas, accompanied by the acclamations of *^ Our Protector and 
Prince I " seemed already to bind her bit>ws with h^ anticipated 
diadem, and for a moment, vanity lost the image of lovein thepoiple 
with which she enveloped it. 

Her ambitious vision was disturbed by the crowd rushing f (srwaid ; 
the gates were thronged with people of every age and sex : and 
Wallace himself appeared on his white charger, with his helmet aS, 
bowing and smiling upon the populace.- There was a mild effulgence 
in his eye ; a divine benevolence in his countenance, as his parted 
lips showed the brightness of his smiles, which seemed to speak of 
happiness within, of joy to all around. She hastily snatdied a 
chaplet of flowers from her head, and threw it from the window. 
Wallace looked up ,- his bow and his smile were then directed to her, 
but they were altered. The moment he met the gratulation of hex 
eager eyes, he remembered what would have been the soft welcome 
of his Marion under the hke cu'cumstance ! But that tender eye was 
closed ; that ear was shut ; to whom he would have wished these 

Elaudits to have given rapture, and they were now as nothing to 
im. The countess saw not what was passing in his mind, bat 
kissing her hand to him, disappeared from the window, and he enter- 
ed the palace. 

Another eye besides Lady Mar's had witnessed the triumphant 
entry of Wallace. Tnumphant in the true sense of the word, for he 
came a victor over the hearts of men ; he came not attended by las 
captives won in the war. but by the people he had blessed; by 
throngs calling him preserver, father, friend, and prince ! by eveiy 
title which can Inspire the soul of man with the happy conscloasiieBB 
of fulfilling his embassy here below. 

Helen was this witness. She had passed the long interval lAice 
she had seen Wallace, m the state of one in a dream. The ^anoe 
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had been so transient, that every succeeding honr seemed to lessen 
the eyidenoe of her senses that she had really beheld him. It ap- 
peared impossible to her that the man whom her thoughts had ever 
dwelt on as the widowed husband of Marion, as the hero whom 
sorrow had wholly dedicated to patriotism and to Heaven, should 
over awaken m her breast feelings which would seem to break like a 
Bacrilegious host upon the holy consecration of his. Once she had 
contemplated his idea with the pensive impressions of one leaning 
over the grave of a hero. She would then turn, as if emerging from 
the glooms of sepulchral monuments to upper day, to the image of 
hemnknown knight : she would recollect the matchless graces of his 
figore, the noble soul that breathed from his every word and action, 
andtiie sweet though thoughtful serenity that sat on his brow. 
" TTiere," whispered she to herself, ** are the lofty meditations of a 
royal mind, devising the freedom of his people — when that is effect- 
edif liow will the perfect sunshine break out from that face ! Ah I 
how blest will Scotland be under his reign, when all will be light, 
vhrtae, and joy!" Bliss holered like an angel over the image 
of Bmoe, while sorrow in mourning weeds seemed ever dropping 
tears, when any circumstances recalled that of Wallace. 

Sach was the state of Helen's thoughts, when in the moment of 
hCT beholding the chief of EUerslie in the citadel, she recognized in 
his expected melant^holy form, the resplendent coimtenance of him 
whom die supposed the prince of Scotland. That two images so 
opposite should at once unite ; that in one bosom should be mingled 
all the virtues she had believed were peculiar to each ; struck her 
with overwhelming amazement. — But when she recovered from her 
short swoon, and found Wallace at her feet ; when she felt that all 
the devotion her heart had hitherto paid to the simple idea of virtue 
alone, would now be attracted to that glorious mortal in whom all 
human excellence appeared summed up ; she trembled under an emo- 
tion that seemed to rob her of herself, and place a new principle of 
being within her. 

All was so extraordinary, so unlocked for, so bewildering, that 
from the moment she retired in such a paroxysm of highly wrought 
feelings from her first interview in the gallery with him, she was al- 
together like a person in a trance, and hardly answering her aunt. 
when she led her up the stairs, she complained she was ill, and threw 
herself upon a couch. 

At the very time that her heart told her in a language she could 
Bot misunderstand, that she irrevocably loved this too glorious, too 
amiable Wallace, it as powerfully denounced to h^, that she had 
devoted herself to one who would ever be to her as a being of air, 
Ko wcnrd of sympathy would ever whisper felicity to her heart ; no, 
the flame that was within her (which she found would be immortal 
as the vestal fires which resembled its purity) must bum there un- 
known ; hidden, bub not smothered. 

" Were this a god," cried she to herself, as she laid her throbbing 
head upon her pillow, " how gladly should I feel thes^ emotions! 
"FoTf could I not fall down and worship him ? Could I not think it 
a world of bliss, to live for ever within the influence of his virtues : 
looking at him, listening to him, rejoicing in his praises, happy in 
his hf^piness ; though I should be invisible, and he not know that 
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Helen Mar even existed ! And I may live tbns," said she ; '* I may 
steal some portion of the rare lot that was Lady Marion's — ^to die for 
such a man ! Ah ! could I be in Edwin's place, and wait upon his 
smiles ! But that may not be ; I am a woman, and form^ to suffer 
in silence and seclusion. But even at a distance, brave Wallace, my 
spirit shaU watch over you in the form of this Edwin ; I will teada 
him a double care of the light of Scotland. And my prayers, also, 
shall follow you ; so that when we meet in heaven,'the blessed Virgin 
shall say with what hosts of angels her intercessions, through my 
vigils, have surrounded you !" 

Thus did Helen commune with her own strangely affected heart : 
sometimes doubting the evidence of her eyes, then convinced of their 
fideUty, and striving to allay the tumults in her mind. 8he seldom 
appeared from her own rooms, and such retirement was not ques- 
tioned, her father being altogether engaged at the dtad^, the oonn- 
tess absorbed in her own speculations, and Lady Buthven alone in- 
terrupting the solitude of her niece by frequent visits. Little sus- 
pecting the cause of Helen's prolonged indisposition, she generally 
selected Wallace for the subject of her conversation ; she descanted 
with enthusiasm on the rare perfection of his charact^, told her all 
that Edwin had related of his actions from the taking of Bmnbarton 
to the present moment, and then bade Helen remark the miracle of 
such wisdom, valour, and goodness, being found in one so yomig 
and handsome. 

" Why, my dear," added she, " depend on it before he was Lady 
Marion's husband, he must have heard sighs enough from the love- 
sick damsels about him to have turned the brains of half the male 
world. There is something in his very look, did you meet biim on a 
heath without better garb than a shepherd's plaid, sufficient to de- 
clare him the noblest of men, and would excuse the gentlest lady in 
the land for leaving hall and bower to share his sheep-cot. But 
alas !" and then the playful expression of her countenance altered ; 
*' he is now for none on earth!" 

With these words she turned the subject to the confidential hoars 
which he had passed with the adopted brother of his heart. Every 
fond emotion seemed then centred in his wife and child. When 
Lady Ruthven repeated his pathetic words to Edwin, she wept, she 
even sobbed and paused to recover, whUe the deep and silent tean 
which flowed from the heart to the eyes of Lady Helen, bathed the 
side of the couch on which she leaned. 

" Alas !" cried Lady Ruthven, "that a man so formed to grace 
every relation in life, so noble a creature in all respects, so fond a 
husband, so full of paternal tenderness, that he should be deprived 
of the wife on whom he doted ; that he should be cut off from all 
hope of posterity ; and when he shall die nothing will be left of 
William Wallace, breaks my heart I" 

" Ah, my aunt," cried Hellen, raising her head with t^nimft^ /nn^ 
*' will he not leave behind him the Hberty of Scotland ? That is an 
offspring worthy of his god-like soul." 

"True, my dear Helen ^ but had you ever been a parent, you 
would know that no achievements, however great, can heal the 
wound made in a father's heart by the loss of a beloved child. And 
though Sir William Wallace never saw the infant ready to bless hii 
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arms, yet it peiished in the bosom of its mother, and that drcum- 
stance must redouble his afiiiction, horribly does it enhanoe the 
cruelty of the deed !" 

** He has in all things been a direfol sacrfice/' returned Helen, 
** and with God alone dwells the power to wipe the tears from his 
heart." 

" They flow not from his eyes," answered her aunt j " but deep is 
grief that my Edwin says is settled there." 

While Lady Kuthven was uttering these words, shouts in the 
streets made her pause ; and soon recognizing the name of Wallace 
sounding from the lips of the rejoicing multitude, she turned to 
Helen : " Here comes our deliverer !" said she, taking her by the 
hand ; " we have not seen him since the first day of our liberty. It 
will do YOU good, as it will me, to look on his beneficent face !" 

She obey^ the impulse of her aunt's arm, and reached the win> 
dow just as he passed the court-yard. Her soul seemed rushing 
from her eyes. ^' Ah ! it is indeed he!" thought she ; " no dream, 
no illusion,'* 

He looked up ; but not on her side of the building. It was to the 
window of Lady Mar, and as he bowed, he smiled. All the charms 
of that smile struck upon the soul of Helen ; and hastily retreating, 
she sunk breathless into a seat. 

" Oh, no ! that man cannot be bom for the isolated state I have 
just lamented. He is not to be for ever cut ofE from communicating 
the happiness to which he would give so much enchantment!" 
Lady Buthven ejaculated this with fervour j her matron cheeks 
flushing with a more sudden and forcible adnuration of the person 
and mien of Wallace. " There was something in that smUe, Helen, 
which tells me all is not chilled within. And indeed how should it 
be otherwise ? That generous interest in the happiness of all, which 
seems to flow in a tide of universal love, cannot spring from a soinrce 
incapable of dispensing the softer streams of it again." 

Helen, whose vvell-pcised soul was not affected by the agitations of 
her body (agitations she was determined to conquer) calmly answer- 
ed — " Such a hope little agrees with all you have been telling me of 
his conversations with Edwin. Sir William Wallace ^vill never love 
woman more. And even to name the idea, is an offence against the 
sactedness of his sorrow." 

" Blame me not, Helen," returned Lady Buthven, " that I forgot 
probability, in grasping at a possibility that might give me such a 
n^hew as Sir William Wallace, and you a husband worthy of your 
merits ! I had always in my own mind fixed on your unknown 
knight for your future lord j and now that I find he and the deiivei'er 
of Gotland are one, I am not to be looked grave at, for wishing to 
reward him with the most precious heart that ever beat in a fem^e 
breast." 

" No more of this, if you love me, my dear aunt," returned Helen ; 
** it neither can nor ougnt to be. I revere the memory of Lady Ma- 
rion too much, not to be agitated by the subject j so, no morel" she 
was agitated. But at that instant Edwin, throwing open the door, 
put an end to the conversation. 

He came to apprise his mother that Sir William Wallace was in 
the state apai'tments, being come purposely to pay his respects to 
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her, not having even been introduced to her when the iOnesB of 
Helen in the castle had made them part so abmptlj. 

" I will not interrupt his introduction now," said Helen, witii a 
faint smile ; '' a few days' retirement will strengthen me, and then I 
shall see our protector as I ought." 

" I will stay with you," cri^ Edwin, " and I dare say Sir WilliAm 
Wallace will have no objection to see my mother as soon as poesiUe ; 
for, as I came along, I met my aunt Mar, hastening through the 
gallery ; and between ourselves, my sweet coz, I do not think my 
noble friend quite likes a private conference with your fair step- 
mother." 

Lady Ruthven had withdrawn before he made this observation. 

" Why, Edwin, surely she would not do an^hing ungracioos to 
one, to whom she has acknowledged such a weight of obligations?" 
When Helen asked this, she remetnbered the spleen Lady Mar had 
once cherished against Wallace, and she feared that it might now 
have revived. 

" Ungracious ! O, no ! the reverse of that, but her gratitude is full 
of absurdity. I need not repeat the fooleries with which she sought 
to detain him at Bute. Some new fancy respecting him must now 
be disturbing her rest and his patience, for in my way hither, I met 
her hastening along, and as she passed me she exclaimed, ' Is Lord 
Buchan arrived ?* I answered, * Yes.' * Ah, then he has made him 
king!' cried she, and into the great gallery she darted." 

" You do not mean to say," demanded Helen, turning her eyes 
with an expression which seemed confident of his answer, " that Sir 
William Wallace has accepted the crown of Scotland ?" 

" Certainly not," replied Edwin, "but aa certainly it has been 
offered to him, and he has refused it." 

" I could have sworait," returned Helen, rising from her chair; 
" all is loyal, all is great and consistent there, Edwin ! * 

" He is indeed the perfect examplar of all nobleness," rejoined 
Edwin ; " and I believe I shall even love you better, my dear cousin, 
because you seem to have so clear an apprehension of his real charac> 
ter. He then proceeded with all the animation of the most zealous 
affection, to narrate to Helen the particulars of the late scene on the 
Carse of Stirling. And while he deepened still more the profound 
impression the virtues of Wallace had made in her heart, he re- 
opened its more tender sympathies by repeating, with even minuter 
accuracy than he had done to his mother, details of those hours which 
lie passed with him in retirement. He spoke of the beaccm-hill, of 
moonlight walks in the camp, when all but the sentinels, and his 
general and himself, were sunk in sleep. 

These were the seasons when the suppressed feelings of Wallace 
would by fits break from his lips, and at last pour themselves out 
unrestrainedly to the ear of sympathy. As the young narratoft de- 
scribed all the endearing quauties of nis friend, the cheeiful heroism 
with which he quelled every tender remembrance, to do his duty in 
the day. " For it is only in the night," said Edwin, " that my ge- 
neral remembers EllersHe.'* Helen's tears again stole silently down 
her cheeks : Ed'W'in perceiving them, and throwing his arms gently 
around her: " Weep not, my sweet cousin," said he, "for with aU 
}ns sorrow, I never saw tme happiness till I behdd it in the eyes and 
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beard it in tlie voice of Sir William Wallace. He has talked to me 
of the joy he should experience in giving liberty to Scotland, and es- 
tablishing her peace — ^till his enthusiastic soul, grasping hope as if it 
w&e possession, he has looked on me with a consciousness of enjoy- 
mfflit, which seemed to say tbat all bliss was summed up in a pa- 
iziot's breast. 

" And at other times, when after a conversation on his beloved 
ICarion, a few natural regrets would pass his lips, and my tears tell 
how deep was my sympathy, then he would turn to comfort me. 
Then he would show me the world beyond this — that world which 
U the aim of all his deeds, the end of all his travails ; and, lost in the 
raptnrons idea of meeting his Marion there, a foretaste of all would 
seem to seize his soul : and were I then called upon to point out the 
most enviable felicity on earth, I should say it is that of Sir William 
WaUace. It is this enthusiasm in all he believes and feels, that 
makes him what he is. It is this eterrial spirit of hope, that makes 
him rise from sorrow like the sun from a cloud, brighter and with 
more ardent beams. It is thb that bathes his lips in the smiles of 
Paradise, that throws a divine lustre over his eves, and makes all 
dieam of love and happiness that look upon him. ' 

Edwin paused : '^ Is it not so, my cousin ?" 

Helen raised her thoughtful face. " He ia not a being of this 
earth, Edwin. We must learn to imitate him, as well as to—-" She 
hesitated, and then added, " as well as to revere him. I do revere 
him with such a sentiment as fills my heart, when I bend before ihe 
altars of the saints. But not to worship," said she, interrupting her- 
sdf ; ** that would be a crime. To look on him as a glorious example 
of patient suffering, and of invincible courage in the behalf of truth 
and mercy ! This is the end of my reverence of him, and this senti- 
ment, my dear Edwin, you partake." 

" It possesses me wholly," cried the energetic youth. ** I have no 
thought, no wish, nor ever move, or speak, but w4th the intent to be 
like him. He caUs me his brother ! and I will be so in soul, though 
I cannot in blood ; and then, my dear Helen, you shall have two Sir 
William Wallaces to love." 

" Sweetest, sweetest boy !" cried Helen, putting her quivering lips 
to his forehead, *' you will then always remember that Helen so 
iearly loves Scotland, as to be jealous, above all earthly things, for 
the Lord Regent's safety. Be his guardian angel. Beware of trea- 
son in man and woman, friend and kindred. It liu^ks, my cousin, 
under the most specious forms, and as one, mark Lord Buchan ; in 
short, have a care whom any of the house of Cummin may intro- 
dnce. Watch over your general's life in the private hour. It is not 
the public field I fear for him : his valiant arm will there be his own 
guard ! But in the unreserved day of confidence, envy will point its 
dagger ; and then be as eyes to his too trusting soul, as a shield to 
his too confidently exposed breast!" 

As she spoke, she strove to conceal her too eloquent face in the 
Bilken ringlets of her hair. 

" I will be all this," cried Edwin, who saw nothing in her tender 
Bolicitude but the ingenuous affection which glowed in his own heart, 
'* aikl I will be your eyes too, my cousin, for when I am absent with 

P 
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Hlr WnUam Wallace, I shall oomi^er myself as your repre9entatiTe> 
a&d KO win send jou regular despatches of all that happens to him.*' 
Thanks woald hare been a poor means of imparting what she Mt 
at this asstirance, and rising from her seat with some of Wallaoe's 
own resigned and enthosiasdc expresnons in her face, she pRseed 
l^iwin^B hand to her heart, ajid bowing her head to him in token of 
gratitode, withdrew into an inner apartment. 



CHAPTER XXXVLL 

The conntcss's chivalric tribnte from the window, gave Wallaoe rea- 
son to anticipate her company in his visit to Lady Bnthren ; ssdcm 
finding the room vacant, he despatched Edwin for his mother, that 
he might not be distressed by the unchecked advances of a woman, 
whom, as the wife of Lord Mar, he was obliged to see ; and whose 
weakness he pitied, as she belonged to a sex for which, in omsideta- 
tion of the felicity once bestowed on him by woman, he felt a pecu- 
liar tendemese. Respect the ootmtess he could not, nor indeed oonld 
he feci any gratitude for a preference, which seemed to him to have 
no foun^lation in the only true basis of love — the virtues of the ob- 
ject. For as she acted against every moral law, against his declared 
sentiments, it was evident that she placed little value on his esteem ; 
and therefore he despised, while he pitied, a human creature ungo- 
vernably yielding herself to the sway of her passions. 

In the midst of thoughts so little to her advantage Lady Mar en- 
tered the room. Wallace turned to meet her, while she, hastening 
t<^j wards him and dropping on one knee, exclaimed, " Let me be the 
firHt woman in Scotland to acknowledge its king!" 

Wallace put forth his hand to raise her, and smiling replied, " Lady 
Mar, you do mo an honour I can never claim. — I am not king of 
Scotland." 

" ilow ?'* criod she, starting to her feet. " What then was that 
cry I heard ? Did they not call you prince and sovereign ? Did not 
niy Ixyrd Buchan — " 

Confused, disappointed, overpowered, she left the unfinished sen- 
tence, sunk on a seat, and burst into tears. At that moment she saw 
her anticipated crown fall from her head ; and ha\'ing united the 
gaining of Wallace with his acquisition of this dignity, all her hopes 
Boeined again the sport of winds. She felt as if Wallace had eluded 
her power, for it was bv the ambition-serving acts of her kinsman, 
that she had meant to bind him to her love j and now all was rejec- 
ted, and she wept in despair. He gazed at her with amazement; 
what these emotions and his elevation had to do with each othor, he 
could not guess * but recoUectmg her maimer of mentioning Lord 
Buchan' 8 name, he answered, — 

'' liord Buchan I have just seen. He and Lord March came upon 
the Caise at the time I went there to meet mv gallant countrymen ; 
and these two noblemen, though so lately the friends of Edward, 
united with the rest in proclaimmg me regent." 

'J'his wonl dried the tears of Lady Mar. She saw the shadow of 
royalty behind it, and summoning that artifice, so ready at her com- 
mand, to conceal the joy of her heart, she calmly said^ " Do not too 
flcvcicJy condemn this weakness, it is not that of vain wishes fur 
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your aggrandizement. You are tlie same to Joanna Mar, whether 
as a monarch or a private man, as long as you possess that supremacy 
in all excellence which first gained her esteem. It is for Scotland's 
sake alone that I wish you were her king. You have taught me to 
forget all selfish desires, to respect myself," cried she, '* and from this • 
hour I conjure you to regard me as a sister ; wipe from your memory 
all mv fohy — all my love." With the last word her bosom heaved 
tummtaously, and she rose in agitation* Wallace now gazed on her 
with redoubled wonder. She saw it, and hearing afoot i n the pas- 
sage, she turned towards him, and grasping his hand, said in a soft 
and hurried tone, " Forgive, that what is entwined with my heart ! 
should cost me some pangs to wrest thence again — only respect me 
and I am comforted i" Wallace in silence pressed her hand, and the 
door opened. 

liady Ruthven entered. The countess whose present aim was to 
throw the virtue of Wallace off its guard, and to take that by sap, 
which she found resisted open attack, with a penitential air disap- 
peared by another passage. Edwin's gentler mother was followed 
Dy the same youth who had brought Helen's packet to Berwick. It 
was Walter Hay, anxious to be recognised by his benefactor, to 
whom his recovered health had rendered his person strange. Wal- 
lace received him with kindness, and told him to bear his grateful 
respects to his lady, for her care of her charge. Lord Ruthven, with 
others, soon entered, and at the appointed hour they attended their 
chief to the citadeL 

The council-hall was aheady filled with the lords who had brought 
their dans to the Scottish standard. On the entrance of Wallace 
they rose ; and coming forward, followed by the heralds and other 
o£5oers of ceremony, saluted him with the due forms of Regent, and 
led him to the throne. Wallace ascended, but it was only to take 
thence a packet, which had been deposited for him on its cushion, 
and coming down again, he laid the parchment on the council- table. 

" I can do all things best," said he, " when I am upon a level with 
my friends." He then broke the seal of the packet. It was from 
the Prince of Wales, and agreed to Wallace's proposed exchange of 
prisoners ; but denounced him as the instigator of rebellion, and bade 
him expect future judgment from his incensed king, for the mischief 
he had wrought in the realm of Scotland. The letter was finished 
by a demand, that the town and citadel of Berwick should be surren- 
dered to England as a gage for the quiet of the borders till Edward 
diould return. 

Kirkpatrick scoffed at the audacious threatenings of the young 
prince. " He should come amongst us,- Hke a man," cried he ; " and 
we should soon show him who it is that works mischief in Scotland. 
Ay, even on his back, we would write the chastisement due to the 
offend^*." 

" Be not angry with him, my friend," returned Wallace ; " these 
threats are words of course, from the son of Edward. Did he not 
fear both our rights and our arms, he would not so readily accord 
with our propositions. You see every Scottish prisoner is to be on 
the border by a certain day ! and to satisfy that impatient valour 
(which I never check, but when it loses itself in a fury too nearly > 
ie8em,bling that of our enemies) I intend to make yo\x£ pxo^o!^ qx^k^ 
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again the theme oi their discoorse. You shall retake the castles in 
.^jinandale." 

'* Give me bnt the means to recover those stout gates of my ooun- 
try" cried Kirkpatrick, ** and I will warrant you to keep the keys in 
my hands until doomsday." 

WaUace resumed — " Three thousand men are at your command. 
When the prisoners pass each other (Mi the Cheviots, the armistice 
will terminate. Tou may then fall back upon Annandalei and that 
night light your own fires in Torthorald. Send the expelled garrison 
into Northumberland, and shew this haughty prince that we know 
how to replenish his depopulated towns." 

** But first I will set my mark oa them !" oied Kirkpatrick, with 
one of those laughs which ever preluded some savage proposaL 

" I can guess it would be no gentle one," returned Wallaije. " Why, 
brave knight, will you ever sully the fair field of your fame with an 
ensanguined tide ?" 

'* It is the fashion of the timeS)" replied Kirkpatrick, roaghly ; 
" you only, my victorious general, who perhaps had most cause to 
go with the stream, have chosen a path of your own. But look 
around ! see our bams, which the Southrons made run with Scottish 
blood : our hillocks swollen with the cairns of our slain ; the high- 
ways blocked up with the graves of the murdered : and our lands 
filled with maimed vassals, who purchased life of our ruthless tyrants 
by the loss of eyes and limbs, and shall we talk of gentle methods 
with the perpetrators ot these horrors ? Sir William Wallace, you 
would make women of us." 

" Shame, shame, Kirkpatrick !" resounded from every voice, " you 
insult the regent." 

Kirkpatrick stood proudly frowning, with his left hand on the hilt 
of his sword. Wallace by a motion hushed the tumult and spoke — 
** No chieftain of Scotland can offer me greater respect, than irankly 
to trust me with his sentiments." 

" Though we disagree in some points,** cried Kii kpatrick, " I am 
ready to die for you at any time ; for I believe a truer Scot treads 
not the earthy but I repeat, why by this mincing mercy, seek to turn 
your soldiers mto women?" 

** I seek to make them men,*' replied Wallace ; " to be aware that 
they fight with fellow-creatures, with whom they one day may be 
friends : and not like the furious savages of old Scandinavia, drink 
the blood of eternal enmity. I would neither have my chieftains set 
examples of cruelty, nor degrade themselves by imitating the bar- 
barities of our enemies. That Scotland bleeos at every pore, is 
true ; but let peace be our aim, and we shall heal all her wounds." 

" Then I am not to cut off the ears of the free-booters of Annan- 
dale ?" cried Kirkpatrick, with a good-humoured smile. " Have it 
as you will, my general : only, you must new christen me, to wash 
the war-stain from my hand. The rite of my infancy was perfonned 
as became a soldier^s son : my fount was my father s helmet ; and 
the first pap I sucked was from the*point of his sword.*' 
" You have not shamed your nurse i" cried Murray. 
** Nor will I," answered Kirkpatrick, '' wiiile the arm that slew 
Cressingham remains unwithered." 
While he spoke, Kei entered to ask peEmiasion to introduce a me»- 
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senger from Earl De Warenne. Wallace gave consent. It was Sir 
Hugh le de Spencer, a near kinsman of the Earl of Hereford, the tu- 
multaxj constable of England. He was the envoy who had brought 
the Pnnce of Wales's despatch to Stirling. Wallace was standing 
when he entered, and so were the chieftams, but at his appearance 
thsv sat down. Wallace retained his position. 

"I come," cried the Soathron knight, " from the Lord Warden of 
Sootkuid ; who, like my prince too, greatly condescends to do other- 
wise than command, where now he treats ; I come to the leader of 
this rebellion, William Wallace, to receive an answer to the terms 
gnmted by the clemency of my master, the son -of his liege lord to 
this misled kingdom." 

" Sir Knight," repUed Sir William WaUace, "when the Southron 
lords delegate a messenger to me, who knows how to respect the re- 
presentative of the nation to which he is sent, and the agents of 
tna own country, I shall give them my reply. You may withdraw." 

The Southron stood resolute to remain where he was. " Do you 
know, proud Scot," cried he, " to whom von dare address this im- 
perious language? I am the nephew of the lord high-constable of 
England." 

** It is a pity," cried Murray, looking coolly up from the table, 
** that he is not here to take his kinsman into custody." 

Le de Spencer fiercely half drew his sword j " Sir^ this insult — " 

" Must oe put up with," cried Wallace, interruptmg him, and mo- 
tioning Edwin to lay his hand on the sword ; " you have insulted 
the nation to which you were sent on a peaceful errand : and having 
thus invited the resentment of every chief here present, you cannot 
justly complain of their indignation. But in consideration of your 
youth, and probable ignorance of what becomes the character of an 
ambassador, I grant you the protection your behaviour has forfeited. 
8ir Alexander Scrymgeour," said he, turning to him, " you will 
guard Sir Hugh le de Spencer to the Earl de Warenne, and tell him, 
that I am ready to answer any proper messenger." 

Theyoung Southron frowning, followed Scr3niigeour from the hall, 
and Wallace turning to Murray, " My friend," said he, " it is not 
weU to stimulate insolence by repartee. This young man's speech, 
though an insult to the nation, was directed to me j and by me only 
it ought to have been answered, and that seriously. In all transac- 
tions, whether great or small, we should never give a needless irrita- 
tion to our enemy. The haughty spirit of this man should have 
been quelled, not incensed j and had you proceeded one word farther, 
you would have given him an apparently just cause of complaint 
Against you ,* and of that, my friend, I am most sensibly jealous. 
It is not policy, nor virtue, to be rigorous to the extent of justice." 

" I know,'' returned Murray, blushing, " that my wits are too 
many for me, and are ever throwing me, like Phaeton's horses, into 
the midst of some fiery mischief. But pardon me now, and I pro- 
mise you to rein them close, when next I see this prancing knight." 

" Bravo, my Lord Andrew J" cried Kirkpatrick, in an affected 
whisper, *'I am not always to be bird alone, under the whip of our 
B«gent ; you have had a few stripes, and now look a httle of my 
feather!" 

" Like as a swan to a vulture, good Roger!'' answered Murray* 
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Wallace attended not to this tQting of humour betweai the chief- 
tains, but engaged himsdf in dose duoourse with the dder nobles at 
the higher end of the halL In half an hourScrymgeour returned, and 
with him Baron Hilton. He brought an apology from De Warttme 
for the behaviour of his ambassad(Mr, and add^ his persuasioDB to 
the demands of England, that the Regent would surrender Berwick, 
not only as a pledge for the Scots keeping the truce on the bordeiB, 
but as a proof of his confidence in Prince Edward. 

Wallace answered, that he had no reason to show extraordinary 
confidence in one who manifested, by such a requisition, that he had 
no faith in Scotland ; and therefore, neither as a proof of confidence, 
nor as a gage of her word, should Scotland, a victorious power, snr- 
r^der the eastern door of her kingdom, to the vanquished. Wallace 
declared himself ready to dismiss the English prisoners to the fron- 
tiers, and to maintain the armistice till they had reached ^e south 
side of the Cheviots. '' But," added he, ^ my word must be my bond ; 
for, by the honour of Scotland, I will give no other." 

'* Then," answered Baron Hilton, with an honest flush passii^ 
over his (dieek, as if ashamed of what he had next to say. ** I am 
constrained to lay before you the last instructions of the Prince of 
Wales to Earl de Warenne." 

He took a royally-sealed roll of vellum from his breast, and read 
aloud: 

" ThvLB saith Edward, Prince of Wales, to Earl de Warenne, Lord 
Warden of Scotland. If that arch-rebel, William Wallace, who now 
assumeth to himself the rule of all our royal father's hereditary 
dominions north of the Cheviots, refuseth to give unto us the whole 
possession of the town and citadel of Berwick-upon-Tweed, as a pledge 
of his faith to keep the armistice on the boi*ders from sea to sea ; we 
command you to tell him that we sh^ detain under the ward of our 
good lieutenant of the Tower in London, the person of William tha 
Lord Douglas as a close captive, until our prisoners now in Scotland 
arrive safelv at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. This mark of supremacy 
over a rebellious people, we owe, as a pledge of their homage to our 
roval father ; and as a tribute of our gratitude to him for having 
allowed us to treat at all with so undutiful a part of his dommions. 

(Signed) Edward, P. W." 

" Baron," cried Wallace, " it would be beneath the dignity of Soot- 
land to retaliate this act with the like conduct. The exchange of prison- 
ers shall yet be made, and the armistice held sacred on the Mrders. 
But, as I hold the door of war open in the interior of the country, 
before the Earl de Warenne leaves this citadel (and it shall be cm 
the day assigned) please the Almighty Lord of Justice, the Southron 
usurpers of all our casUes, on the eastern coast, shall be our hostages 
for the safety of Lord Douglas.'* 

*' And this is my answer, noble Wallace,** 

^^ It is ; and you see no more of me till that which I have said is 
done." 

Baron Hilton withdrew. And Wallace, turning to his peers, rapid- 
ly made dispositions for a sweeping march from frith to frith : and 
having sent those who were to accompany him, to prepare for aepar- 
ture next day at dawn, he retired with the lords Mar and Bothwell, 
to arrange affairs relative to the prisoners. 
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CHAPTER XXXVin. 

Thb sun rose on Wallace and his brave legions as they traversed the 
ouoe romantic glades of Strathmore. and now the scene was changed. 
The villages were abandoned, and the land lav around in uncultivated 
wastes. Sheep without a shepherd, fled wild from the approach of 
man, and wolves ran howling from the cloisters of depopulated 
monasteries. The army approached Dumblane, but it was without 
inhabitants, grass grew in tne streets ; and the birds which roosted 
in the desert dwellings, flew scared from the windows, as the trumpet 
of Wallace sounded through the town. Loud echoes repeated the 
Bummons from its hollow widls, but no other voice was heard, no 
human face appeared, for the ravening hand of Cressiugham had 
been there. Wallace sighed as he looked around him. ** Bather 
smile," cried Graham, '* that Heaven hath given you the power to 
say to the tyrants who have done this, Here shall your proud waves 
be staid!*' 

They proceeded over many a hill and plain, and found that the 
same withering touch of desolation had burnt up and overwhelmed 
the country. Wallace saw that his troops were faint for want of 
food, but he promised that Ormsby should provide them a feast in 
. P^rth : and with re>awakened spirits they took the river Tay at its 
fords, and were soon before the walls of that well-armed city. But 
it was governed by a coward. Ormsby fled to Dundee at the first 
sight of the Scottish armv. His flight might have warranted the 
garrison to surrender without a blow, but a brave man being his 
heutenant, sharp was the conflict before Wallace could compel that 
olHoer to abandon the ramparts, and to sue for the meroy which he 
had at fii'st rejected. 

After the fall of Perth, the young Kegent made a rapid progress 
through that part of the country, driving the Southron garrisons out 
of Scone, and ail the embattled towns, expellmg them from the 
castles of Kincaim, Elcho, Kinf aun, and Doune, and then proceeding 
to the marine fortresses (those avenues by which the ships of Eng- 
land had poured their legions on the eastern coast), he compelled 
Dundee, Cowper, Glamis, Montrose, and Aberdeen, all to acknow- 
ledge the power of his arms. He seized most of the English ships in 
these ports, and manning them with Scots, soon cleared the seas of 
the vessels which had escaped, taking some, and putting others to 
flight ; in one of the latter was the fugitive Omisby. 

This enterprise achieved, Wallace with a host of prisoners, turned 
his steps towards the Forth, but ere he left the banks of Tay, he 
detached 3000 men, and putting them imder the command of Ix>rd 
Ruthven, gave him a commission to range the country from the 
Carse of Gk)wrie to remotest Sutherland ; and in all that tract, reduce 
every town and castle which had admitted a Southi-on garrison. 
Wallace took leave of Lord Ruthven at Hunting- tower ; and that 
worthy nobleman, when he assumed, with the government of Perth, 
tins extensive command, said, as he grasped the Regent's hand, " I 
Fay not, bravest of Scots, what is my gratitude for thus making mo 
an arm of my country, but deeds will show." 

He then bade a father's adieu to his son, counselling him to regard 
Wallace as the light in his path, and embracing him, they parted. 
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A rajjid march round by Fyfeshire (throngh which Tictoiy follow- 
ed their steps) brought the conqueror and h^ troops within sight of 
the towers of Stirling. It was on the eve of the day whioh he had 
promised Earl de Warenne shoiUd see the English prisoners depart 
tor the borders. No doubt of his arriving at the app(Hnted time was 
entertained by the Scots, or by the Southrons in the castle ; the one 
knew the sacredness of his word, and the other, having felt his 
prowess, would not so far disparage their own, as to suppose that any 
could withstand him by whom they were beaten. 

De "Warenne, as he stood on the battlements of the keep, beheld 
from afar the long line of Scottish soldiers as they descended the 
Oichel hills. When he pointed it out to De Yalence, that noUemaa 
(who, in proportion, as he wished to check the arms of Wallace) 
had nattered himself that it might happen, against the. evidence of 
his eyesight, contradicted the observation of the veteran earl. 

" Your sight deceives you," said he ; "it is only the sunbeams 
playing on the cliffs." 

" Then those cliffs are moving ones," cried de Warenne, " which, 
I fear, have ground our countrymen on the coast to powda*. We 
shall find Wallace here before sunset, to show us how he has resent- 
ed the affront, our ill-advised prince cast on his jealous honour." 

" His honour," returned De Valence, "is like that of his country- 
men's, an enemy alike to his own happiness and to that of others. 
Had it allowed him to accept the crown of Scotland, and to have 
fought Edward with the concentrating arm of a king, ot would he 
now offer peace to our sovereign, granting his prerogative as hege 
lord of the country, all would go well, but as his honour prevents 
his usmg these means of endmg the contest, destruction must be 
the end of his caieer." 

" And what quarrel," demanded De Warenne, "can yovL, my lord 
De Valence have against this nice honour of Sir William Wallace, 
sinceyou allow it secures the fin^ success of our cause ?" 

" His honour and himself are hateful to me !" impatiently answer- 
ed De Valence, " he crosses me in my wishes, public and private ; 
and for the sake of my king and myself, I might almost be tempt- 
ed — " He tm-ned pale as he spoke, and met the penetrating glance 
of De Warenne. He paused. 

" Tempted to what ? * asked Warenne. 

" To a Brutus mode of ridding the state of an enemy." 

"That might be noble in a Roman citizen," returned De Warenne, 
" which would be villainous in an English lord ; treated as you have 
been by a generous victor, not the usurper of any country's liberties, 
but rather a Brutus in defence of his own. Wnich man of us all, 
from the general to the meanest follower in our camps, has he in- 
jured ?" 

Lord Aymer frowned : " Did he not expose me, threaten me with 
an ignominous death, on the walls of Stirling i"' 

" But was it before he saw the Earl of Mar, with his hapless 
family, brought with halters on their necks to be suspended fi"om 
this very tower ? Ah ! what a tale has the lovely countess told me 
of that direful scene ! What he then did, was to check the san- 
guinary Cressingham from imbruing his hands in the blood of female 
and infant innocence !" 
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" I care not," cried De TaJence, " what are, or are not the offences 
of this domineering Wallace, bat I hate him ; and my respect for 
his advocates cannot but correspond with that feeling." As he spoke, 
that he might not be farther molested by the arguments of De 
Warenne, he abruptly turned away and left the battlements. 

Pride would not allow the enraged earl to confess his private rea- 
sons for his vehement enmity against the Scottish chief. A con- 
fermoe which he had held the preceding evening with Lord Mar, 
was the cause of this augmented hatred ; and from that moment tho 
haughty Southron vowed the destruction of Wallace, by an open at- 
tack, or secret treachery. Ambition, and the base counterfeit of 
love, those two master passions in untempered minds, were the 
springs of this antipathy. The instant in which he knew that the 
young creature, whom at a distance he saw clinging around the Earl 
of Mar's neck in the streets of Stirling was the same Lady Helen on 
whose account Lord Soulis had poured on him such undeserved in- 
vectives in Bothwell Castle ; curious to have a nearer view of one 
whose transcendant beauty he had often heard celebrated by others, 
he ordered her to be immediately conveyed to his apartment in the 
dtadeL 

On their first interview he was more struck with her personal 
charms than he had ever been with any woman's, although he was 
the most noted for gallantry of aU the lords in the English court. 
He oould hardly understand the nature of his feelings while dis- 
coarsing with her. To all others of her sex he had declared his en- 
amoured wishes with as much ease as vivacity ; but when he looked 
on Helffli, the admiration her loveliness inspired was checked by an 
indescribable awe. No word of passion escaped his lix>s ; he sought 
to win her by a deportment consonant with her own dignity of man- 
ners : and obeyed all her wishes, except when they pointed to any 
communication with her parents. He feared the wary eyes of tho 
Earl of Mar. But nothing of this reverence of Helen was grounded 
on any principle within the heart of De Valence ; his idea of virtue 
was so erroneous, that he believed, by putting on its semblance he 
could steal on the confidence of his victim, and induce her to forget 
all the world, nay, heaven itself, in his sophistry and blandishments. 
To facDitate this end, he at first designed to precipitate the condem- 
nation of the earl, that he might be rid of a father's existence, hold- 
iB^ in dread of his censure the perhaps otherwise yielding heart of 
his lovely mistress. 

The unprincipled and impure can have no idea that virtue or de- 
licacy are other than vestments of disguise or ornament, to be thrown 
off at will ; and, therefore, to reason with such minds, is to talk to 
the winds---to teU a man who is bom blind to decide between two 
colours. De Valence expected, that the moment he could gain an 
interest in the heart of Lady Helen, she would fall into his snare ; 
but seeing the anguish of her fears for her father, the fervour with 
wMch, even on her knees, she implored his life, the wily lover compre- 
hended that the death of so endeared a parent would paralyze every 
tender feeling in her breast ; and that, mstead of a fond beauty, he 
should clasp a living piece of marble in his arms. When aware of 
this, he adopted the plan of granting the earl reprieves from day to 
day : and in spite of the remonstrances of Cressingham, he inteivd^ 
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after having worked upon the terrors of Helen, to grant her father's 
life, on condition of her yielding herself to be ms. He had even 
meditated that the accomplishment of this device should have taken 
place the very night in which Wallace's first appearance before 
Stirling had called its garrison to arms. 

Impelled by vengeance against the man who had driven him 
from Dumbarton and from Ayr, and irritated at being delayed, in 
the moment when his passion was to seize its object, De v alenoe 
thought to end all by a coup de main^ and rushing out of the gates, 
was taken prisoner. 

Now that the whole of the English army were in the same cap- 
tivity with himself, that he saw the lately proscribed Lord Mar 
governor of Stirling, and that the Scottish cause seemed triomphant 
on every side, he changed his former illict views on Helen, and be- 
thought him of making her his wife. Ambition, as well as love, im- 
pelled him to this resolution ; for he aspired to the dignity of Lord 
Warden of Scotland, and he foresaw that the vast influence which 
his marriage with the daughter of Mar must give him in the ooon- 
try, would be a decisive argument with the king of England. 

To this purpose, not doubting the Scottish earl's acceptance of 
such a son-in-law, on the very day that Wallace marched towards 
the coast, De Valence sent to request an hour's private audience of 
Lord Mar. He could not then grant it ; but at noon next day they 
met in the governor's apartments. 

The Southron, without much preface, opened his wishes to Lord 
Mar, and proffered his hand for the Lady Helen j " I will make her 
the proudest lady in Great Britain," continued he ; " for she shall 
have a court in my Welsh province little inferior to that of Edward's 
queen." 

" Pomp would have no sway with m^ daughter," replied the earl; 
" it is the royal mind she values, not its pageantry. Whomsoever 
she prefers, the tribute will be paid to the merit of the object, not 
to his rank ; and therefore, earl, should it be you, the greater will 
be your pledge of happiness. I shall repeat to her what you have 
said, and to-morrow deliver her answer." 

Not deeming it possible that it should be otherwise than fovoar- 
able, De Valence allowed his imagination to roam over every antid- 
pated delight. He exulted in the pride with which he would show 
this perfection of northern beauty to the fair of England ; how would 
the simple graces of her seraphic form, which looked more like a 
being of air than of earth, put to shame the laboured beauties of tJie 
court ! And then it was not only the artless charms of a wood nymph 
he would present to the wondering throng, but a being whose ma- 
jesty of soul proclaimed a high descent and peerless virtues. How 
did he congratulate himself, m contemplating this unsullied temple 
of virgin innocence, that he had never, by even the vapour of one 
impassioned sigh, contaminated her pure ear, or broken the magic 
spell, which seemed fated to crown him with happiness unknown, 
with honour unexampled. To be so blessed, so distinguished, bo en- 
vied, was to him a dream of triumph, that wafted away all remem- 
brance of his late defeat ; and he believed in taking Helen from 
Scotland, he should bear away a richer prize than any he could leave 
behind. 
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FaU of these anticipations, he attended the govemor of Stirling the 
next d&jy to hear his daughter's answer. But unwilling to give the 
earl that advantage over him which a knowledge of his views in the 
marriage might occasion, he affected a oomposore he did 'not feel, 
and with a lofty air entered the room, as if he were coming rather to 
confer than beg a favour. This deportment did not lessen the satis- 
faction with which the brave Scot opened his mission. 

" My lord, I have just seen my daughter. She duly appreciates 
the honour you would confer on her ; she is grateful for your courte- 
ales to her whilst she was your prisoner ; but beyond that sentiment, 
her heart, attached to her native land, cannot sympathise with your 
wishes." 

De Valence started. He did not expect anything in the shape of 
a denial ; but supposing that perhaps a little of his own art was 
tried by the father to enhance the value of his daughter's yielding, 
he threw himself into a chair, and affecting chagrin at a disappoint- 
ment (which he did not believe was seriously intended) exclaim^l 
with vehemence, — " Surely, Lord Mar, this is not meant as a refusal? 
I cannot receive it as such, for I know Lady Helen's gentleness ; I 
know the sweet tenderness of her nature would plead for me, where 
she to see me at her feet, and hear me pour forth the most ardent 
passion that ever burnt in a human breast. Oh, my gracious lord, if 
it be her attachment to Scotland which alone militates against me, I 
will promise that her time shall be passed between the two countries. 
Her marriage with me may facilitate that peace with England which 
must be the wish of us all ; and perhaps the Lord Wardenship, which 
De Warenne now holds, may be transferred to me. I have I'easons 
for expecting that it will be so, and then she, as queen in Scotland, 
and you as her father, may claim every distinction from her fond 
husband, every indulgence from the Scots which your patriot heart 
can dictate. This would be a certain benefit to Scotland ; while the 
ignis fatuus you are now following, however brilliant may be its 
career during Edward's absence, must, on his return, be extinguished 
in disaster and infamy." 

The silence of the Earl of Mar, who, willing to hear all that was 
in the mind of De Valence, had let him proceed uninterrupted, en- 
couraged the Southron lord to say more than he at first intended to 
reveal ; but when he made a pause, and seemed to expect an answer 
the earl spoke : — 

" I am fully sensible of the honour you would bestow upon my 
danghter and myself by your alliance j but, as I have said before, 
herheart is too devoted to Scotland to marry any man whose birth 
does not make it his duty to prefer the liberty of her native land, 
even before his love for her. That hope, to see our country freed 
from a yoke unjustly laid upon her ; that hope which you, not con- 
sidering our rights, or weighing the power that lies in a just cause, 
denominate an ignis fatuus is the only passion I believe that lives in 
the gentle bosom of my Helen : and therefore, noble earl, not even 
your offers can equal the measure of her wishes." 

At this speech De Valence bit his lip with real disappointment, 
and starting from his chair in unaffected disorder, " I am not to be 
deceived, Lord Mar," cried he ; "I am not to be cajoled by the pre- 
tended patriotism of your daughter ; I know the sex too well to be 
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cheated with these excuses. The ignis fatuus that leads your daugh- 
ter from my arms is not the freedom of Scotland, but the handsome 
rebel who conquers in its name ! He is now fortune's minion, but he 
will fall, Lord Mar, and then what will be the fate of his mad ad- 
herents ?" 

"Earl de Valence," replied the veteran, "sixty winters have 
checked the tide of passion in my veins, but the indignation of my 
soul against any insult offered to my daughter's delicacy, or to the 
name of the Lord Begent of Scotltuid, is not less powerful in my 
breast. But you are my prisoner, and I pardon what I oould eo 
easily avenge. I wiU even answer you, and say that I do not know 
of any exclusive affection subsisting between my daught^ and Sir 
William Wallace ; but this I am assured of, that were it the case, 
she would be more ennobled in being the wife of so true a patriot, 
and so virtuous a man, than were she advanced to the bosom of an 
emperor. And for myself, were he to-morrow hurled by a mysteri- 
ous Providence from his present nobly-won elevation, I should glory 
in my son, were he such, and would think him as great on a scaffold 
as on a throne." 

" It is weU that is your opinion," replied De Valence, stoj^ing in 
his wrathful strides, and turning on Mar with vengeful irony : ** cher- 
ish these heroics, for you will assuredly see him so exalted. Then, 
where will be his tnumphs over Edward's arms and Pembroke's 
heart ? Where your daughter's patriot husband — your glorious son ? 
— Start not, old man, for by all the powers of hell I swear, that some 
eyes which now look proudly on the Southron host shall close in bloodi" 

" If they do," replied Mar, shuddering at the demoniac fire that 
lightned from the countenance of De Valence, " it must be by the 
agency of devils, and their minister, vindictive earl, will meet the 
vengeance of the eternal arm." 

" These dreams," cried De Valence, " cannot terrify me. You are 
neither a seer, nor I a fool, to be taken by such prophecies. But 
were you wise enough to embrace the advantage I offer, you might 
be a prophet of good, greater than he of ErcUdown, to your nation, 
for all that you would promise, I would take care should be fulfilled. 
But you cast from you your peace and safety ; my vengeance shall 
therefore take its course. I rely not on oracles of heaven nor hell, 
but what I devote shall be condemned. I have pronounced the doom 
of my enemies ; and though you now see me a prisoner, tremble, 
haughty Scot, at the resentment which lies in this head and heart. 
This arm needs not the armies of Edward to pierce you in your boast." 

He left the room as he spoke ; and Lord Mar, shaking ms venerabliB 
head as he disappeared, said to himself, " Impotent rage of passion 
and of youth, I pity and forgive you." 

It was not, therefore, so extraordinary that De Valence, whoi he 
saw Wallace descending the Ochiel hills, with the flying banners of 
new victories, should break into curses of his fortune, and swear in- 
wardly the most determined revenge. 

Fuel was added to this fire at sunset, when the almost measureless 
defiles of prisoners, marshalled under the walls of Stirling, and tak- 
ing the usual oath to Wallace, met his view. 

" To-morrow we quit these dishonoured walls," cried he to himself ; 
** but ere I leave them, if there be power in gold, or strez^gth in my 
arm, he shall die I" 
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CHAPTER XXXTX. 

Thb BegenVs entrance into the citadel of Stirling, being on the even- 
ing Dreading the day which he had promised should see the Eng- 
lish lords d^>art from their comitry, De Warenne, as a mark of 
respect to a man whom he could not but -regard with admiration, 
went to the barbican gate to bid him welcome. 

Wallace appeared, and as the cavalcade of noble Southrons, who 
had lately commanded beyond theTay, foUowed him, Murray glanced 
his eye around, and said with a smile to Be Warenne, " Tou see, Sir 
Earl, how we Scots keep our word I" and then he added, "You leave 
Stirling to-morrow : but these remain till Lord Douglas open their 
prison doors." 

" I cannot but acquiesce in the justice of your commander's deter- 
mination," returned De Warenne ; " and to comfort these g^itlemen 
nndOT their captivitv, I can only tell them that if anything can re- 
eoncale them to the loss of liberty, it will be, being the prisoners of 
Sir Willia\n Wallace." 

After having transferred his captives to the charge of Lord Mar, 
Wallace went alone to the chamber of Montgomery, to see whether 
the state of his wounds would allow him to march on the morrow.. 
While he was yet there, an invitation arrived from the Countess of 
Mar, requesting his presence at an entertainment which by her hus- 
band's consent she meant to give that night at Snowdoun to the 
Soathron lords, before their departure for England. 

" I fear you dare not expend your strength on this party ?" in- 
quired Wallace, turning to Montgomery. 

" Certainly not," returned he j " but I shall see you amidst your 
noble friends at some future period. When the peace your arms 
shall win is established between the two nations, I shall then revisit 
Scotland, and openly declare my friendship for Sir William Wallace." 

" As these are your sentiments," replied Wallace, '• I shall hope that 
yon will unite your influence with that of the brave Earl of Glouces- 
ter, to persuade your king to stop this bloodshed, for it is no vain 
boast to declare that he may bury Scotland beneath her slaughtered 
sons, but they never will again consent to acknowledge any right in 
an usurper." 

" Sanguinary have been the instruments of my sovereipm's rule ire 
Scotland," replied Montgomery, " but such cruelty is foreign to his 
gallant heart ; and without offending that high-souled patriotism, 
which would make me revere its possessor, were he the lowliest man 
in your legions, allow me, noblest of Scots, to plead one word in vin- 
dication of him to whom my allegiance is pledged ! Had he come hi- 
ther conducted by war alone, what would Edward have been worse 
than any other conqueror ? But on the reverse, was not his right 
to the supremacy of Scotland acknowledged by the princes who con- 
tended for the crown ? — and besides, did not all the great lords swear 
feal^ to England, on the day he nominated their king ?" 

" Had you not been under these impressions, brave Montgomery, 
I believe 1 never should have seen you in arms against Scotland^ 
but I will remove them by a simple answer. All the princes whom 
yon speak of, excepting Bruce of Annandale, did assent to the new- 
ly .offered daim of Edward on Scotland : but who amongst them had 
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any probable chance for the throne bat Bmoe and BaHol ? Such 
readj acquiescence was meant to create them one. Brace, coasdocB 
of his inherent rights, rejected the iniqoitoos demand of Edwsod^ 
Baliol accorded with it, and was made a king. All who were base 
enough to worship the rising sun. and I maj say contemn the God of 
trath, swore to the falsehood. Others remained gloomily silent, and 
the bravest of them retired to the Highlands, where they dwelt 
among the mountains, till the cries of Scotland called than again to 
fight her battles. 

" Thus did Edward establish himself as the liege lord of this Idng* 
dom, and whether the oppressions which followed were his or Ins 
agents' immediate acts, it matters not, for he made them his own hj 
hjs after conduct. When remonstrajices were sent to London, lie 
neither punished nor reprimanded the delinquents, but marched an 
armed force into our country, to compel us to be trampled on. It 
was not an Alexander or a Charlemagne, coming in his strength to 
subdue ancient enemies, or to aggrandize his name, by vanqmsfaing 
nations far remote, with whom he could have no particular affinity! 
Terrible as such ambition was, it is innocence to what Edward has 
done. He came, in the first instance, to Scotland as a friend ; the 
nation committed its dearest interests to his virtue ; they put their 
hands into his, and bound them in shackles. Was this honour ? Was 
this the right of conquest ? The cheek of Alexander would have 
blushed deep as his Tyrian robe, and the face of Charlemagne tamed 
pale as his lilies, at the bare suspicion of being capable of snch a 
deed. 

" No, Lord ^Montgomery, it is not our conqueror we are opposing ; 
it is a traitor, who, under the mask of friendship, has attempted to 
usui-p our rights, destroy our hberties, and make a desert of our once 
happy country. This is the true statement of the case, and though 
I wi^ not to make a subject outrage his sovereign, yet trath de- 
mands of you. to say to Edward, that to withdraw his pretensions 
from this exhausted country is the restitution we may justly claun 
— is all that we wish. Let him leave us in peice, and wc sbaQ no 
longer make war upon him j but if he persist (which the ambassadcn^ 
from the Prince of Wales denounce) even as Samson drew the temi^e 
on himself to destroy his enemies, Scotland will discharge itself njpoa 
the valleys of England, and there compel them to share the fate in 
which we may be doomed to perish." 

** I will think of this discourse," returned Montgomery, " when I 
am far distant ; and rely on it, noble Wallace, that I will assert the 
privilege of my birth, and counsel my king as an honest man." 

" Highly would he estimate such counsel," cried Wallace, " had he 
virtue sufficient to know, that he who wiU not be unjust tohisaoire- 
reign's enemies must be of an honour that will bind >iiTn with dooUe 
fidelity to his king. Such proof give your sovereign, and if he have 
one spark of that greatness of mind which you say he po oocoocc , 
though he may not adopt vour advice, he must respect the adviaer. 

As Wallace pressed the hand of his friend to leave >iiTn to repoee, 
a messenger entered from Lord Mar, to request the Regent's presence 
in his closet. He found him with Lord de Warenne. 

The latter presented him with another despatch from the Prince 
of Wales. It was to say, that news had reached him of Wallace's 
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design to attack the castles garrisoned by England on the eastern 
coast. Should this information prove true, he (the prince) declared 
that as a punishment for the increasing audacity of the Scots, he 
would put Lord Douglas into closer confinement ; and while the 
Southron fleets should baffle aU Wallace's attempts against the 
castles, the moment the exchange of prisoners was made on the 
borders, an army from England should enter Scotland, and ravage it 
with fire and sword. 

When Wallace had heard this dispatch, he smiled and said *^ The 
deed is done, my Lord de Warenne. Both the castles and the fleets 
are taken ; and what punishment must we now expect £rom this 
terrible threatener ?" 

" little from him, or his headlong counsellors," replied De Warenne, 
" but Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, the king's nephew, is come from 
abroad with a numerous army. He is to conduct the Scottish 
jniaoners to the borders, and then to fall upon Scotland with all his 
strength j unless you previously surrender, not only Berwick, but 
Stirling, and the whole of the district between the Forth and the 
Tweed, into his hands." 

"My Lord de Warenne,'* replied Wallace, "you can expect but 
one return to these absurd demands. I shaU accompany you myself 
to the Scottish borders and there make my reply." 

De Warenne, who did indeed look for this answer, replied, " I an- 
ticipated that such would be your determination. And X have to re- 
gret that the wild counsels which surround the Prince, precipitate 
him into conduct which must draw much blood on both sides, before 
bis royal father's presence can regain what he has lost." 

" Ah, my lord," replied Wallace, "is it to be nothing but war, 
war ? Have you now a stronghold of any force in all the High- 
huids ? Is not the greater part of the Lowlands free ? And before this 
day month not a rood of land shall your monarch possess in Scot- 
land. We conquer, but it is for our own. Why then this unreced- 
ing determination to invade us ? Not a blade of grass would I dis- 
turb on the other side of Cheviot if we might have peace. Let Ed- 
ward yield us that, and though he has pierced us with many a wound, 
we will yet forgive him." 

De Warenne shook his head. " I know my king too well to ex- 
pect pacific measures. He may die with the sword in his hand, but 
ne will never grant an hour's repose to this country till it submits to 
his sceptre." 

" Then," replied Wallace, " the sword must be the portion of him 
and his. Ruthless tyrant! If the blood of Abel called for vengeance on 
his murderer, what must be the phials of wrath which are reserved 
for thee I" 

A flush overspread the face of De Warenne at this apostrophe, and 
forcing a smile, " This strict notion of right," said he, '* is very well 
in demmation ; but how would it crop the wings of conquerors, and 
shorten the warrior's arm, did they measure by this rule ?" 

" How would it, indeed !" replied Wallace, " and that they should 
is most devoutly to be wished. All warfare that is not defensive is 
criminal ; and he who draws his sword to oppress or merely to ag- 
grandize, is a murderer and a robber. This is the plain truth, Lord 
de Warenne." 
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" I hare never considered it in ^bat lig^t,'* letanwd the e ri, " Mr 
shall I tam philosophy now. I rerere yuar prinniple, St Wilfiaai 
Wallace, but ic is too sublime to be mine. NaT, nor wwdd ifc be p>> 
licic for any one who holds his poesessions in ftngiand by ti» ngjhs 
of ooDque^. to qaesiion the Tinae of the deed. Br the svoid My 
ancestors gained their estates, and with the sinxd X hmre eo dqeo* 
tion to extend n:y territcnes." 

Wallace now sa«- that De Warenne, though a man of 
not one of rinue. Though his amiable nature made him 
the miis: of hostility, and his good disposition would noc 
to act disgracefully in any concem. yet duty to God seemei 
nigh: to iiim. Educated in the forms of ieiigi<»i, wicboia 
ii3 spirit, he despised them, and beiiered the Deiiy too wise to be lyl- 
f ecied by the mummeries of the Bomish ritual ; ignorant of the aii^ 
lime benevolence wiuch di^iains not to pstovide food for the t|*MHi * 
eie it falls, he tiiought the Creator of all too great to caie aboat the 
ac::ons of men ; heoce, being without the pnnci|4es oi good, 
as virtue was nonsense to him. 

Wallace did not answer Lis remark, and the cociiezenoe me 
clooed. 



CHAPTER XU 

Though burning widi stfcd passions, Earl de Talecoe * * fr||i^pnt te« 
iiivirailon of Lady Mar. He h<^>ed to see Helen, to gain brer ear ioc 
a few minutes, ar^d, above all, to fmd some cppostuniiy. duziQg: 
eiiit-rtaiLJiier:;, of taking his meditated revenge on Wallace^ 1 
dj..z~^T seemed the surest "way. and. could he render the biov 
tu-ii. Le should n^t c-L^y destroy the rival of his wishes, bau by 
di-g his monarcli of a poweriiil foe, deserve every hocMcr a^ 
re Vol hands^ Love and ambitioa again swelled his bceas^ and vsak. 
r\>x>verv*i spirits, and a glow on his ccnntenance, whk^ rr awiiia 
e ; hope had planted tLere, he acxocipanied de Wanome u> tbt 
jv-lace. 

The hall was arrayed with feudal grandeur for the fieess.. The 
Eoats at the t&ble. winch were spread tor the knights of bochcoazinaes. 
were covered with highly-wrought stuffs, and the embLaaooed b^b> 
ners and other armorLal trophies of the nobles., being hung aJoft, «c^ 
cording to the degree of the owner, each knight saw his preoedcEce. 
a..-i where to take his place. The mots: costly meats, with the tojtSir 
&::ired peaaxk, served up in silvis and gold dishes, and wine ci vsit 
rarest quality, sparkled on the board. During the repast two ^uitt 
rrJnsuvus were seated in the galleiy above ; to sing the iriendshipof 
King Alfred of England with Gregory the Great of C&ledctt^L Tht 
s^^oires and other military attendants of nobies present weve pleoed 
at tables in the lowor part oi the hall, and served with liwiiui— 
hcepitality. 

Kesentiul alike at his capdvitv and thwarted passaoc, De Yakoce 
had hitherto refosed to show fiimself beyond the rampaitB «f the 
citadel ; he was thae&>re surprised on entering the h^ cf Snov- 
coun with De Warenne to see such legal pomp ; and at the oommaBi 
of khe w<Mnan who had so lately been hisprisooera: Dumbartfon : and 
whom (because she resembled an ^^^g^i-^^^* lady who bad lejected hiK} 
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he had treated with the most rigorous contempt. Forgetting these 
indignities in the pride of displaying her present consequence, Lady 
Mar came forward to receive her illustrious guests. Her dress cor- 
responded with the magnificence of the banquet : a robe of cloth of 
Baudkins enriched while it displayed the beauties of her person, her 
wimple blazed with jewels, and a superb carkanet emitted its vari- 
OUB rays from her bosom. 

De Warenne followed her with his eyes as she moved from him. 
With an unconscious sigh he whispered to De Valence, " What a 
land is this, where all the women are fair and the men brave !" 

'' I wish that it and all its men and women were in perdition !" 

retnmed De Valence, in a svu-ly tone. Lady Ruthven entering with 

the wives and daughters of the neighbouring chieftains, checked the 

further expression of his spleen, and he now sought amongst them, 

Imt sought in vain, for Helen. 

The chieftains of the Scottish army, with the lords Buchan and 
March, were assembled around the countess at the moment a shout 
from the populace without annoimced the arrival of the Regent. His 
noble figure was now disencumbered of armour, and with no more 
Bomptuous garb than the simple plaid of his country, he appeared 
effulgent in manly beauty and the glory of his recent deeds. De 
Valence frowned heavily as he lookai on him, and thanked his for- 
tonate stars that Helen was absent from sharing the admu^ation 
which seemed to animate every breast. The eyes of Lady Mar at 
once told the hbertine De Valence, too well read in the like expres- 
sions, what were her sentiments toward the young Regent ; and the 
Trashes and eager civiUties of tiie ladies around, displayed how much 
tiiey were struck with the now fully-discerned and unequalled graces 
of nis person. Lady Mar forgot all in him. And, indeed, so much 
did he seem the idol of every heart, that from the two venerable 
lords of Loch-awe and Both well, to the yomigest man in the com- 
pany, aU ears hung on his words, all eyes upon his countenance. 

The entertainment was conducted with every regard to that chi- 
Yahdc courtesy which a noble conqueror always pays to the van- 
quished. Indeed from the wit and pleasantry which passed from 
the opposite side of the tables, and in which the ever-gay Murray 
was the leader, it rather appeared a convivial meeting of friends 
than an assemblage of mortal foes. During the banquet, the bards 
sung legends of the Scottish worthies who had brought honour to 
their nation in days of old, and us the board was cleared they struck 
at once into a full chorus. Wallace caught the sound of his own 
name, accompanied with epithets of extravagant priiise ; he rose 
hastily from his chair and motioned them to cease. They obeyed ; 
but Lady Mar remonstrating with him, he gaily said it was an ill 
omen to sing a warrior's actions till he were incapable of performing 
more, and he therefore begged she would excuse him hearkening 
to his. 

"Then let us change their strains to a dance?" replied the 
countess. 

** A ball ! a ball !" exclaimed Murray, springing fi-om his seat de- 
Hghted with the proposal. 

" I have no objection," answered Wallace ; and putting the hand 
she presented to ^^^ into that of Lord de Warenne, he added, " laxss. 
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not of a sufficiently gay temperament to dance the change ; but thit 
earl may not have the same reason for dedinlng so fair a chal- 
lenge !" 

Lady Mar coloured with mortification ; for she had thought that 
Wallace would not venture to refuse before so many ; but following 
the impulse of De Waremie's arm, she proceeded to the other end of 
•the hall, where, by Muiray's quick arrangement, the younger lords 
of both countries had already singled out ladies, and were marshalled 
for the dance. 

As the hours moved on, the spirits of Wallace subsided from their 
usual tone into a sadness which he thought might be noticed : and 
wishing to escape such observation (for he could not explain to those 
gay ones, why scenes like these ever made him sorrowful) and whis- 
pering to Mar that he would go for an hour to visit Montgomery, he 
withdrew unnoticed by all but his watchful enemy, 

De Valence, who hovered about his steps, had heard him inquire 
of Lady Ruthven why Helen was not present. He was within hear- 
ing of this whisper also, and with a satanic joy the dagger shook in 
his hand. He knew that Wallace had many a solitary place to pasft 
between Snowdoun and the citadel ; and the company being too plea- 
santly absorbed to mark who entered or who disappeared, he took an- 
opportunity and stole out after him. 

But for once, the impetuous fury of hatred met a temporary dis— ' 
appointment. While De Valence was cowering like a thief imde^^ 
the eaves of the houses, and prowling along the lonely paths, to th« 
citadel : while he started at every noise, as if it came to apprehen(' 
him for his meditated deed ; or rushed forward at the sight of an^ 
solitary passenger, whom his eager vengeance almost mistook foi 
Wallace ; Wallace himself had taken a different track. 

As he walked through the illuminated archways which led fronc:^ 
the hall, he perceived a darkened passage. Hoping by that avenue 
to quit the palace unobserved, he immediately struck into it ; for h« 
was aware, that should he go the usual way, the crowd at the 
would recognise him ; he could not escape their acclamations, 
followed this passage for a considerable time, and at last was stop- — * 
ped by a door. It yielded to his hand, and he found himself at th^^ 
entrance of a large building. He advanced, and passing a higl 
screen of carved oak, by a dim light, which gleamed from waxen ta- 
pers on the altar, he perceived it to be the chapel. 

" A happy transition," said he to himself, " from the jubilant^ 
scene I have now left ; from the grievous scenes I have lately shared I 
Here, gracious Grod," thought he, " may I, unseen by any other eye, 
pour out my whole soul to thee. And here, before thy footstool, wil/ 
I declare my thanksgiving for thy mercies ; and with mv tears wash 
from my soul the blood I have been compelled to shed." 

While advancing towards the altar he was startled l^ a voice 
which proceeded from the quarter whither he was goino. and with 
low and gently-breathed fervour uttered these words : " l)«fendhini, 
day and night from the devices of this wicked man ; tuod above all, 
during these hours of revelry and confidence, guard his unshielded 
breast from treachery and death.'* The voice faltered, and added 
with greater agitation, " Ah, unhappy me, that I should be the cause 
oi danger to the hope of Scotland ; that I should pluck pedl on the 
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bead of William Wallace !*' A figure which had been hidden by the 
rails of the altar, with these words, rose suddenly and stretching 
forth her clasped hands, exclaimed aloud, " But thou , who knowest 
I had no blame in this, wilt not aMct me by his danger ! Thou wilt 
deliver him, O God, out of the hand of this cruel foe r 

Wallace was not more astonished at hearing that some one in 
which he reposed was his secret enemy, than at seeing Lady Helen 
in that place at that hour, and addressing Heaven for him. There 
was something so celestial in the maid, as she stood in her white 
robes, true emblems of her own innocence, before the footstool of 
God, that although her prayers were delivered ydth a pathos which 
told itkesy sprang from a heart more than commonly interested in 
their object, yet every word and look breathed so eloquentljr the vir- 
em purity of hei- soul, the htdlowed purpose of her petitions, that 
WaQaoe, drawn by the sympathy with which kindred virtues ever 
attract spirit to spirit, did not hesitate to discover himself. He step- 
ped from the shadow which involved him ; the pale light of the ta- 
pers shone upon his advancing figure. Helen's eyes fell upon him 
as she turned round. She was transfixed and silent. He moved 
forwaid. " Lady Helen i" said he, in a respectful and even tender 
▼oice. At the sound, a fearful rushing of shame seemed to over- 
whelm all her faculties, for she knew not how long he might have 
been in the church, and that he had not heard her beseech Heaven 
to make him less the object of her thoughts. She sunk on her knees 
beside the altax, and oovered her face with her hands. 

The action, the confusion, might have betrayed her secret to Wal- 
lace, but he only thought of her pious invocations for his safety ; he 
<nily remembered that it was she who had given a holy grave to the 
only woman he could ever love : and, full of gratitude, as a pilgrim 
would aK)roach a saint, he drew near h&L " Holiest of earthly 
maids," said he, kneeling down beside her, " in this lonely hour, in 
the sacred presence of Almighty purity, receive my soul's thanks for 
the prayers I have this moment heard you breathe for me. They 
are more precious to me. Lady Helen, than the generous plaudits of 
my country ; they are a greater reward to me than would have beeai 
the crown with which Sc<.tland sought to endow me ; for, do they 
not give me what all the world cannot, the protection of Heaven !" 

" I would pray for it I" softly answered Helen, but not venturing 
to look up. 

" And the prayer of the virtuous, we know, availeth much ! what 
then may I not expect from thine ? Continue to offer up that incense 
for me," added he, " and I shall march forth to-mon'ow with re- 
doubled strength ; for I shall yet think, holy maid, that I have a Ma- 
rion to pray for me on earth as well as in heaven !" 

Lady Helen's heart beat at those woids ; but it was with no un- 
hallowed emotion. She withdrew her hands from her face, and 
clasping them looked up : — " Marion will indeed echo all my pray- 
ers ; and he who reads myheart, will, I trust, grant them ! They are 
for your life, Sir William Wallace," added she, turning to him with 
agitation, " for it is menaced." 

" I will inquire by whom," answered he, " when I have first paid 
my duty at this altar for guarding it so long. And dare I, daughter 
of goodness, to ask you to unite the voice of your gentle spidt with 
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the secret one of mine ? I would beseech Hearoi for pardon on mj 
own transgressions ; I would ask of its mercy to establiish the liberty 
of Scotland. Pray with me, Lady Helen ; and the invocationa oar 
souls utter will meet the promise of Him who said, ** Where two or 
three are joined together in prayer, there am I in the midst of 
them !' " 

Helen looked on him with a holy smile ; and pressing the cmdfix 
which she held, to her Hps, bowed her head on it in mate aasoit. 
Wallace threw himself prostrate on the steps of the altar, and the 
fervour of his sighs alone breathed to his companion the deep devo* 
tion of his scuL How the time past he knew not ; so was heabsarth 
ed in the communion which his sjHrit held with tne sublimest of 
beings. But the bell of the palace striking the matin hour, remmd- 
ed him that he was yet upon earth ; and looking up. his eyes met 
those of Helen. His devotional cross hung on his arm ; he kissed 
it : — ^Wear this, holy maid," said he, " in remembrance of tius 
hour !" She bowed her fair neck, and he put the consecrated chaii 
over it : " Let it bear witness to a friendship," added be, da^pinff 
her hand in his, " which will be cemented by eternal ties in heavea r 

Helen bent her face upon her hands ; he felt the sacred tears ol 
BO pure a compact upon them ; and while he looked up, as if be 
thought the spirit of his Marion hovered near, to bless a oommmuon 
BO remote from aU infringement of the sentiment he had dedicated 
for ever to her ; Helen raised her head, and with a terrible shii^ 
throwing her arms around the body of Wallace, he that momoit 
felt an assassin's steel in his back, and she fell senseless on his lueast. 
He started on his feet, and a dagger fell from his garments to the 
ground, but the hand which had struck the blow he could no whoe 
see. To search further was then impossible, for Helen lay on lu» 
bosom like one dead. Net doubting that she had seen his assailant,, 
and so hud fainted, he was laying her on the steps of the altar, that^ 
he might bring some water from the bason of the chapel to recover' 
her, when he saw that her arm was not only stained with his blood, 
but streaming with her own. The dagger had pieix>id it in ieachin|^ 
him. 

" Execrable villain !" cried he, turning cold at the sight ; and in- 
stantly comprehending that it was to defend him she had thrown. 
her arms around him, he exclaimed in a voice of agony, " Are twty 
of the most matchless women the earth ever saw, to die for me f 
Trembling with terror, and with renewed grief ; for the terrible scene 
of EUershe was now brought in a!! its horrors before him ; he txwo 
otf her veil to staunch the blood, but the gash was too wide for his 
surgery j and losing every other consideration in fears for her Kfe, 
he again took h^r in his arms and bore her out of the chapeL He 
hastened through the dark passage, and almost flying along the 
lighted galleries, entered the halL The noisy fright of uie servants, 
as he broke through their ranks at the door, alsumed the revellers, 
and turning round, what was their astonishment, to behold the B^eot 
pale and bloodv, bearing in his arms a lady apparently lifeless, and 
covered with the same dreadful hue ! 

Mar instantly recognised his daughter, and rushed towards her 
with a cry of horror. Wallace sunk with his breathless load upon 
the nearest bench, and while her head rested on his bosom, oidenxl 
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that assistance should be brought. Lady Mar gazed on the spectacle 
with a benumbed dismay. None present durst ask a question, till a 
priest drawing near, unoound the arm of Helen, and disooyered its 
deep wound. 

" Who has done this ?*' cried Mar, turning to Wallace, with all the 
anguish of a father in his countenance. 

" I know not," replied he j " but I belieye some yillain who aimed 
at my life." 

" Wh«?e is Lord de Valence ?" exclaimed Mar, suddenly recollect- 
ing his menaces against Wallace. 

** I am here," replied he, in a composed voice ; " would you haye 
me seek the assassin ?" 

** No, no,'* cried tne earl, ashamed of his suspicion ; " but there 
has been some foul work, and my daughter is slam." 

" Oh, not so !" cried Murray, who, at her first appearance, had 
hurried towards her, and knelt at her side, " she will not die — so much 
excellence cannot die." A stifled groan from Wallace accompanied 
by a look, told Murray that he had known the death of similar ex- 
eellenoe : with this unanswerable appeal, the young chieftain drop- 
ped hia head on the other hand of Helen ; and could any one haye 
seen his face, bmied as it was in her robes, they would haye beheld 
tears of agony drawu from that eyer-gay heart. 

The wound was closed, and Helen 8i«;hed conyulsiyely. At this 
intimation of recovery, the priest made all, excepting those who 
supported her, stand back. But as Lady Mar lingered near Wal- 
lace, ^e saw the paleness of his countenance turn to a deadly hue, 
and his eyes closing without a gasp, he sunk back on the bench. 
Her slmeks now resounded through the hall, and falling into hys- 
terics, she was taken into the gallery, while the more collected Lady 
Ruthyen remained to attend the victims before her. 

At the instant Wallace fell, De Valence, losing all self-command, 
eaught hold of De Warenne's arm, and whispering, " I thought it 
was sure ; long live king Edward !'-' rushed out of the hall. These 
words revealed to De Warenne who was the assassin j and though 
struck to the soul with the turpitude of the deed, he thought the 
honour of England would not allow him to accuse the perpetrator, 
and he remained silent. 

The inanimate body of Wallace was now drawn from under that 
of Helen ; and in the act, another priest who had arrived, discovered 
the adjoining tapestry clotted with blood, and that the Regent's 
back was also bathed in the same vital stream. Having found his 
wound, the priests laid him on the ground, and were administering 
their balsams when Helen opened her eyes. Her mind was too 
strongly possessed with the horror which had entered it before she 
became insensible, to lose the consciousness of her fears, and imme- 
diately looking around her with an aghast countenance, her sight 
met the out-sti-etched body of Wallace. '* Oh, is it so ?" cried she, 
throwing herself into the bosom of her father. He understood what 
she meant. " He lives, my child ! but he is wounded, like yourself. 
Have courage, revive for his sake and for mine!" 

" Hden ! Helen ! dear Helen !" cried MuiTay, clinging to her 
hand, " while you live, what that loves you can die !" 

While these exclamations surrounded her couch, Edwin, in s^geescW 
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less apprehension, supported the insensible head of Wallaoe, and Do 
Warenne, inwardly execrating the perfidy of De Valence, knelt down 
to assist the priests in their office. 

A few minutes longer, and the staunched blood refluxing to the 
chieftain's heart, he too opened his eyes, and instantly Btardng on 
his arm — " What has happened to me ?" demanded he, '* where is 
Lady Helen?" 

At his voice, which aroused Helen, who, believing that he was 
indeed dead, was relapsing into her former state, she could only 
press her father's hand to her lips ; as if he had given the life 
she so valued, and bursting into a shower of relieving tears, breathed 
out her rapturous thanks to God. Her low murmurs reached the 
ears of Wallace, and looking round to Edwin, whose colourless cheek 
told the depth of his fears, " We both hve," said he ; ** your cousin 
speaks, and it restc»res me to hear her voice. Let me docdare my 
gratitude to my sweet preserver." 

The dimness having left his eyes, and the blood (the extreme loea 
of which, from his great agitations, had alone caused him to swoon^ 
being stopped by an embalmed bandage, he felt no farther inconve- 
nience from his wound ; and rising, hastened to the side of Helen. 
Lord Mar softly whispered his daughter, " Sir William Wallace i» 
at your feet, my dearest child ; look on Imn and tell him that you 
Uve." 

" I am well, my father," returned she, in a faltering Toice,. " and 
may it indeed please the Almighty to preserve him I" 

" I am aiive and well," answered Wallace ; '• but thanks to God 
and to you, that I am so ! Had not that lovely arm received th& 
greater part of the dagger, it must have reached my heart*" 

An exclamation of hoiTor, at what might have been, burst from 
the lips of Edwin. Helen could have re-echoed it ; but she now 
held her feelings under too severe a rein to allow them so to speak. 

" Thanks to the protector of the just," cried she, " for your pre- 
servation I when I raised my eyes I saw the assassin with his gown 
so held before his eyes, that I could not discern who he was ; but 
the dagger was aimed at the back of Sir William Wallace I How I 
caught it I cannot say, for I seemed to die on the instant." 

Lady Mar having recovered, re-entered the hall just as Wallace 
had knelt beside Helen. Maddened with the sight of the man on 
whom her soul doted, in such a position before her rival, she ad- 
vanced hastily ; and in a voice which she vainly attempted to render 
composed and gentle, sternly said, " Alarmed as I have been by your 
apparent danger, I cannot but be uneasy at the attendant circmn- 
stances j tell me, therefore, and satisfy this anxious company, how 
it happened that you should be with the Regent, when we supposed 
you an invalid in your room, and were told he was gone to the 
citadel ?" 

A crimson blush overspread the cheeks of Helen at this goestioD ; 
for it was delivered in a tone which insinuated that somethmg more 
than accident had occasioned their meeting, but as innocence dic' 
tated, she answered, *' I was in the chapel at prayers; Sir William. 
Wallace entered with the same design, and at the moment he desired, 
me to mingle mine with his, this assassin appeared. I saw his dag— 
ger raised against our protector, and I saw no more." 
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There was not a heart present that did not give credence to this 
account, bat the polluted one of Lady Mar. She smiled incredulous- 
ly, and turning to the company, " Our noble guests will accept my 
apology, if in so delicate an investigation I should beg that my fa- 
mily alone may be present." 

Wallace perceived the tendency of her words, and doubting the 
impression they might make on the minds of men ignorant of the 
virtues of Lady Helen, he hastily rose. " For once,'* cried he, " I 
must countermand a lady's orders. It is my wish, lords, that you 
will not leave this place till I explain how I came to disturb the de- 
votions of Lady Helen. Wearied with festivities in which my alien- 
ated heart can so little share, I thought to pass an hour with Lord 
Kontgomery in the citadel : and in seeking to avoid the crowded 
avenues of the palace, I entered the chapel. To my surprise I found 
Lady Helen there. I heard her pray for the happiness of Scotland, 
for the safety of her defenders ; and my mind being in a frame to 
join in such petitions, I apologised for my unintentional intrusion, 
and begged permission to mingle my devotion with hers. Nay, im- 
pressed and privileged by the sacredness of the place, I presumed 
still farther, and before the altar of purity, pomed forth my grati- 
tude for the duties she had paid to the remains of my murdered wife. 
•It was at this moment, while clasping the sweet saint's hands in 
mine, that the assassin appeared. I heard Lady Helen scream, I 
felt her fall on my breast, and at that instant the dagger entered my 
back. 

'* This is the history of our meeting, and the assassin, whomsoever 
he may be, and how long soever he was in the church before he 
sought to perpetrate the deed — were he to speak, and capable of ut- 
tering truth, could declare no other." 

" But where is he to be found ?' ' intemperately demanded Lady Mar. 

** If his testimony be necessary to validate mine," returned Wallace 
with dignity, " I believe Lady Helen can name him." 

" Name him, Helen j name him, my dear cousin j" cried Murray, 
** that I may have some link with thee. 0, let me avenge this deed ! 
Tell me his name, and so yield me all that thou canst now bestow on 
Andrew Murray!" 

There was something in the tone of Murray's voice that penetrated 
to the heart of Helen. " I cannot name him whom I suspect to any 
but Sir William Wallace, and I would not do it to him," replied she, 
** were it not to warn him against future danger. I did not see the 
assassin's face ; therefore how dare I set you to take vengeance on 
one who perchance may be iimocent ? I forgive him my blood, since 
Heaven has spared to Scotland its protector's." 

" If he be a Southron," cried Baron Hilton, coming forward, 
** name him, gracious lady ; and I will answer for it, that were he the 
eon of a king, he would meet death from our monarch for this un- 
Imightly outrage." 

" I thank your zeal, brave chieftain," replied she ; " but I would 
not abandon to certain death, even the wicked man. May he repent. 
I will name him to Sir William Wallace alone ; and when he knows 
bis secret enemies, I trust he wUl guard against his emissaries. 
Meanwhile, my father, I would withdraw. Then whispering to him, 
she was lifted in his arms and Munay's, and carried from the hall. 
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As she moved away she cast her eyes on Wallaoe. He rose and 
would have spoken, but she waved her hand to him with an expres- 
sion in her coontenance of an adieu so heroic, yet so tender, that feel- 
ing as if he were parting with a beloved sister who had just risked 
her life for him, and whom he might never see again, he uttered not 
a word to any that were present, but turning another way, left the 
hall by an opposite door. 

CHAPTER XTJ. 

Dat-break gleamed over the sky before the wondering specta* 
tors of the late extraordinary scene had dispersed to their qoaztere. 

De Warenne was so well convinced by what had dropped from De 
Yalence, of his having been the assassin, that when they met at son* 
rise to take horse for the borders, he made him no other salntatioH 
than an exclamation of surprise **■ not to find him under an azxest for 
the last night's work.'* 

•* The wily Scot knew better," replied De Valence, " than so to 
expose the reputation of the lady. He knew that she received the 
wound in his arms, and he durst not seize me for fear I sbonld pro* 
claim it." 

** He cannot fear that," replied De Warenne, " for he has pro- 
claimed it himself. He has told every particular of his meeting with. 
Lady Helen in the chapel, even her sheltering him with her arms ;; 
so there is nothing for you to declare, but your infamy. For infa- 
mous I must call it, Lord Aymer ; and nothing but the respect I owe 
my country, prevents me pointing the eyes of the indignant Scots to- 
you ; nothing but the stigma your exposure would bring upcm the 
Ent^lish name could make me conceal the deed." 

i)e Valence laughed at this speech. " Why, my lord Warden," 
said he, " have you been taking lessons of this haughty Soot, that 
you talk thus ? It was not with such sentiments yon overthrew the 
princes of Wales, and made the kings of Ireland fly before yon ! You 
would tell another story were your own interest in the question, and 
I can tell you that my vengeance is not satisfied. I will yet see the 
brightness of those eyes, on which the proud daughter of Mar hangs 
so fondly, extinguished in death. Maid or wife, Helen shall be torn 
from his arms ; and if I cannot make her a virgin bride, she shall at 
least be mine as his widow — for I swear not to be disappointed." 

" Shame, De Valence ! I should blush to owe my courage to rival- 
ry, or my pei-severance in the field to a hcentious passion ! You Imow 
what you have confessed to me were once your views on Helen Mar." 

" Every man according to his constitution," returned De Valence, 
and shrugging his shoulders, he moimted his horse. 

The cavalcade of Southrons now appeared. They were met on the 
Carse by the Regent, who, not regarding the smart of a closing 
wound, advanced at the head of ten thousand men to escort his pri- 
soners to the borders. By Helen's desire Lord Mar had informed 
Wallace what had been the threats of De Valence, and that she sus- 
pected him to be the assassin. But this suspicion was put beyond a 
doubt by the evidence of the dagger which Edwin found in the cha- 
pel ; its hilt was enamelled with the martlets of De Valence. 

At the sight of it a general indignation filled the Scottish chiefis ; 
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nd assembling round their Hegent, with one breath they demanded 
hat the false earl should be detained, and punished as became the 
lonour of nations, for so execrable a breach of aU laws, human and 
ivine. Wallace replied, that he believed the attack to have been 
Qstigated by a personal motive, and therefore, as he was the object, 
lOt the state of Scotland, he should merely acquaint the earl that 
lis villany was known, and let the shame of disgrace be his punish- 
aent. 

" Ah !" observed Lord Bothwell, " men who trample on conscience 
icon get over shame." 

" Irue," rephed Wallace ; "but I suit my action to my own mind, 
lot to my enemy's ; and if he cannot feel dishonour, I will not so 
ar disparage myself as to think so worthless a creature deserving 
Q j re sentment." 

While he was quieting the re-awakened indignation of his nobles, 
rhose blood began to boil afresh at sight of the assassin, the South- 
on lords, conducted by Lord Mar, approached. When that noble- 
nan drew near, Wallace's first inquiry was for Lady Helen. The 
arl informed him he had received intelligence of her having slept 
nthont fever, and that she was not awake when the messenger 
axne off with his good tidings. That all was likely to be well with 
lar, was comfort to Wallace ; and. with an unruffled brow riding up 
9 the squadron of Southrons, which was headed by De Warenne 
nd De valence, he inmiediately approached the latter, and drawing 
ut the dagger, held it towards him : " The next time, sir earl," 
aid he, " that you draw this dagger, let it be with a more knightly 
im than assassination V* 

T)e Yfdence, surprised, took it in confusion, and without answer; 
nt his countenance told the state of his mind. He was humbled by 
he man he hated j and while a sense of the disgrace he had incur- 
ed tore his proud soul, he had not dignity enough to acknowledge 
be generosity of his enemy, in again giving him a life which his 
f^eachery had so often forfeited. Having taken the dagger, he 
freaked the boiling vengeance of his malice upon the senseless steel, 
nd breaking it asunder, threw the pieces into the air ; and turning 
com Wallace with an air of disdain, said to the shivered weapon, 

you shall not betray me again !" 

** Nor you betray our honours, Lord De Valence," exclaimed Earl 
)e Warenne ; " and therefore, though the nobleness of Sir William 
^allAce leaves you at large, after this outrage on his person, we will 
g0ert our innocence of connivance with the deed ; and, as Lord War- 
en of this realm, I order you under an arrest, till we pass the Scot- 
ch lines." 

** »Tis well," cried Baron Hilton, " that such is your determina- 
lon, niy lord : else no honest man could have continued in the same 
3xnpany, with one who has so tarnished the English name." 

De Valence, with an ironical smDe, looked towards the squadron 
vhich approached to obey De Warenne, and said — " Though it be 
ishoBOur to you to march with me out of Scotland, the proudest of 
on all will deem it honour to be allowed to return with me hither. 

have an eye on those who stand with cap in hand to rebellion. 
Vjid for jou. Sir William Wallace," added he, turaing to him, who 
vas reinmg in his impatient steed, '' I hold no terms with a rebel, 
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and deem all honour that would rid my soyereign and the earth of 
such low-born arrogance." 

Before Wallace could answer, he saw De Valence stmck from his 
horse by the Lochaber-axe of Edwin. Indignant at the insult offer- 
ed his beloved commander, he had suddenly raised his arm, and aim- 
ing a blow with all his strength, the earl was immediately stunned 
and precipitated to the ground. 

At sight of the fall of the Southron chieftain, the Scottish troops. 
aware of their being some misunderstanding between the Regent and 
the English lords, uttered a shout. Wallace, to prevent accidents, 
on the instant sent to the lines to appease the tumult, and throwing 
himself off his horse, hastened to the prostrate earl. A fearful pause 
reigned throughout the Southron ranl^. They did not know birt that 
the enraged Scots would now fall on them, and in spite of the Regent, 
exterminate them on the spot. The troops were running forward, 
when Wallace's messengers arrived and checked them ; and himself 
calling to Edwin, stopp^ his farther chastisement of the recovering' 
earL 

" Edwin, you have done wrong," cried he ; " give me that wea- 
pon, which you have sullied, by raising it against a prisoner totally^ 
m our power." 

With a vivid blush he resigned the weapon to his general; yet^ 
with a lingering look on the prostrate De Valence, he said, " But^ 
have you not granted life twice to this prisoner ? and has he not, ia. 
return, raised his hand against your life and Lady Helen's ? You par- 
don him again, and in the moment of your clemency he insults th& 
Lord Kegent of Scotland, in the face of both nations ! I could not 
hear this, and live, without making him feel that you have those^ 
about you who will not forgive such crimes." 

" Edwin," letumed Wallace, " had not the Lord Regent power to 
punish ? and if he see right to hold his hand, those who do it for 
him invade his dignity. I should be unworthy the honour of pro- 
tecting a brave nation, did I stoop to tread on every reptile that 
stings me in my path. Leave Lord de Valence to the sentence his. 
commander has pronounced ; and, as an expiation for your having 
offended military and moral law this day, you must remain at Stir^ 
ling till I return into Scotland." 

De Valence, hardly awake from stupor which the blow of the bat- 
tle-exe had occasioned (for indignation had given the younger war- 
rior the strength of manhood) was raised from the ground ; and 
soon after coming to himself, and being made sensible of what had 
happened, he was taken, foaming with rage and mortification, into 
the centre of the Southron lines. 

Alarmed at the confusion he saw at a distance. Lord Montgomery 
ordered his litter round from the rear to the front j and hearing aU. 
that had passed, joined with De Warenne in pleading for the abash- 
ed Edwin. 

" His youth and zeal," cried Montgomery, " are sufficient to ex- 
cuse the intemperance of the deed." 

" No !" interrupted Edwin; " I have offended, and I will expiate. 

Only, my honoured lord," said he, approaching Wallace, while he 

checked the emotion which would have flowed from his eyes, ** whe0 

I am absent, sometimes remember that it was Edwin's love whicb 

hurried him to this disgiace V 
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** My dear Edwin," returned Wallace, " there are many impetuoos 
spirits in Scotland, who need the lesson I now enforce upon you ; 
and they will be brought to maintain the law of honour, when they 
see that their Bec^eat spares not the slightest yiolation, even when, 
committed by his best beloved friend. Farewell, till we meet aqrain. * * 

Edwin kissed Wallace's hand in silence ; it was now wet with his 
tears ; and drawing his bonnet hastily over his eyes, he retired into 
the rear of Lord Mar's party. That nobleman soon after took leave 
of the Regent, who, placing himself at the head of his legions, the 
trumpets blew the signal of march. Edwin, at the sound which a 
few minutes before he would have greeted with so much joy, felt 
Ids grief-swollen heart give way, he sobbed aloud, and galloped to a 
distance to hide from all eyes the violence of his regrets. The 
trampling of many horses n^ed over the ground like departing 
thmider. Edwin at last stole a look towards the plain ; he beheld a 
Yast doud of dust, but no more the squadrons of his friend. 



CHAPTER XLIL 

As Wallace pursued his march along the once fertile and well-peo- 
pled vaUeys of Clydesdale, their present appearance affected him 
uke the si^ht of a friend whom he had seen depart in all the graces 
of youth and prosperity, but met again, overcome with disease and 
wretchedness. 

The pastmes of Carstairs on the east of the river, which used at 
tibds season to be whitened with sheep, and sending forth the lo wings 
of abundant cattle, and the hUls, which had teemed with reapers re- 
joicing in the harvest, were now laid waste and silent. The plain 
presented one wide flat of desolation. Where once was the enamel- 
fed meadow, a dreary swamp extended its vapoury surface ; and the 
road, which a happy peasantry no longer trod, lay choked up with 
thistles and rank grass; while birds and animals of chase, would 
spring from its thickets on the lonely traveller, to tell him by their 
wildness, that he was distant from the abode of men. The remains 
of villages were visible j but the blackness of ashes marked the walls 
of the ruined dwellings. 

Wallace felt that he was passing through the country in which 
his Marion had been rifled of her life, and as he moved along, nature 
all around seemed to have partaken her death. As he rode over the 
moors which led toward the district of Crawford-Lammington, those 
hills amidst which the beloved of his soul first drew breath, he be- 
came totally silent. Time rolled back, he was no longer the Regent 
of Scotland, but the fond lover of Marion Braidfoot. His heart beat 
as it was wont to do, in turning his horse down the defile which led 
direot to Lammington ; but the scene was completely changed, the 
groves in which he had so often wandered with her were gone ; they 
had been cut do^Ti for the very purpose of destroying that place 
which had once been the abode of beauty and innocence, and of all 
the tender charities. 

One shattered tower alone remained of the castle of Lammington. 
The scathing of fire embrowned its sides, and the uprooted garden 
marked where the ravager had been. While his armv marched be- 
tove >^irn along the heights of Crawford, Wallace slowly moved l<^x- 
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ward, mnsing on the pcene. In tnming the angle of a shattend 
wall, bis horse started, and the next moment he perceived an aged 
figure, with a beard white as snow, and wrapped in a dark plaid, 
emerging from the ground. At sight of the apparition, Murray, 
who accompaniod his friend, and had hitherto kept silence, sudden- 
ly exclaimed, " I conjure you, honest Scot, ghost or man, give us a 
subject for conversation ! and, as a beginning, pray tell me to whom 
this ruined tower belonged." 

The sight of two warriors in the Scottish garb encouraged the old 
man, and stepping on the ground, he drew necu* to Murray. " Buin- 
ed, indeed, sir," replied he ; " and its story is very sad. When the 
Southrons, who hold Annandale heard of the brave acts of Sir Wil' 
liam Wallace, they sent an army to destroy this castle and domains, 
which were his, in right of the Lady Marion of Lammington. Sweet 
creature I I hear they foully murdered her in Lanark." 

Murray was struck spcecnless at this information, for had he ens' 
pected tnere was any private reason with Walla<«, for his silent lin- 
gering about this desolate spot, he would rather have drawn him 
away than have stopped to ask questions. 

" And did you know the Lady Marion, venerable old maaiT' in- 
quired Wallace, in a voice so descriptive of what was passing in his 
heart, that the man turned towards him, and struck with his noble 
mien, he pulled off his bonnet, and bowing, answered, " Did I know 
her y She was nursed on these knees. And my wife, who cherished 
her sweet infancy, is now within that brae. It is our only home, for 
the Southrons burnt us out of the castle, where our young lady lelt 
us when she went to be married to the brave young Wallace. He was as 
handsome a youth as ever the sun shone upon, and he loved my lady 
from a boy. I never shall forget the day when she stood on the 
top of that rock, and let a garland he had made for her fall into the 
Clyde. — Without more ado, never caring because it is the deepest 
here of aiw part of the river, he jumped in after it, and I after him ; 
and well i did, for when I caught him by his bonny golden locks he 
was insensible. His head had struck against a stone in the plunge, 
and a great cut was over his forehead. God bless him, a sorry scar 
it left ; but many, I warrant, have the Southrons now made in his 
comely couutenMice. I have never seen him since he grew a man." 
Gregory, the honest steward of Lammington, was soon recognized 
in this old man's narration ,* but time and hardship had so altered his 
appearance, that Wallace could not have recollected the ruddy age 
and active figure of his well-remembered companion, in the shaking 
limbs and pallid visage of the hoary speaker. — When he ended, the 
chief tlirew himself from his horse. He approached the old man j 
with one hand he took off his helmet, and with the other putting 
back the same golden locks, he said, " Was the scar you speak of 
anything like this ?" His face was now close to the eye of Gregory, 
who in the action, the words, aad the mark, immediately recogniz- 
ing 'the young playmate of his happiest days, with an exclamation 
of joy ttirew himself on his neck and wept ; then looking up, with 
tears rolling over his cheek, he exclaimed, "O! Power of Mercj', 
take m e to thyself, since my eyeahave seen the deliverer of Scotland !" 
«jj-^t> so, my venerable tnend," returned Wallace; "you must 
ttaJce tl^®^® desolated regxoiks to bloom anew. Decorate them, Grt>" 
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goiy, as you would do the tomb of your mistress. I give them to 
you and ^ours. Marion and I have no posterity ! Let her foster- 
brofcher, if he still lives, let him be now the laird of Lammington." 

" He does live," replied the old man, " but the shadow of what he 
was. In attempting, with a few resolute lads, to defend these do- 
mains, he was severely wounded. His companions were slain, and I 
found him on the other side of my lady's garden, left for dead. We 
fled with him to the woods, and there remained till all about here 
was laid in ashes. Finding the cruel Southrons had made a general 
waste, yet fearful of fresh incursions, we and others who bad been 
driven from their homes, dug us subterraneous dwellings, and ever 
since have lived like f aiiies ou the green-hill side. My son and his 
young wife and babes are now in our cavern, but reduced by sick- 
ness and want, for famine is here. Alas I the Southi-ons, in conquer- 
ing Scotland, have not gained a kingdom, but made a desert.'* 

" And we must make it smile again," returned Wallace ; " I go 
to reap the harvest of Northumberland. What our euemies have 
ravished hence, in part, they shall refund ; a few days and your gra- 
naries shall overflow. Meanwhile, Heave with you, my friend," 
said he, turning to Murray ; '^ at the head of five hundred men, he 
shall to-morrow commence the reduction of every English forti^ess 
that yet casts a shade on the stream of our native Clyde, for when 
the sun next rises, the Southrons will have passed the Scottish bor- 
ders, and I shall again have blown the trumpet of war." 

Gregory fell at his feet, and begged that he might be allowed to 
bring his Nannie, to see the husband of her once dear child. 

" Not now," replied Wallace, ''I could not bear the interview — 
she shaU see me when I return." 

He then spoke apart to Murray, who cheerfully acquiesced in a 
commission that promised him not ouly the glory of being a con- 
queror, but the private satisfaction, he hoped, of driving the South- 
ron garrison out of his own paternal castle. To send such news to 
his noble father at Stirling would indeed be a wreath of honour to 
his aged but yet wailike brow. It was arranged between the young 
chief and his commander, that watch-towers should be thrown up 
ou every conspicuous eminence throughout the country, from the 
heights of Clydesdale to those which skirted the Scottish borders, 
whence concerted signals of victories, or other information, might be 
severally interchanged. These preliminaries adjusted, the Regent's 
bugle brought Ker and Sir John Graham to his side. The appointed 
number of men were left with Murray, and Wallace joining his other 
chieftains, bade his friend and honest servant adieu ! 

He now awakened to a sense of the present scene, and saw his 
legions traverse hiU and dale till they entered on the once luxuriant 
banks of the Annan. The tenitory of some of the proudest lords of 
Scotland lay in more terrific ruin than even the tracts he had left. 
There reigned the silence of the tomb ; here existed the inspiring 
agonies of men left to perish. More recent marks of devastation 
smoked from the blood-stained earth, and in the midst of some bar- 
ren waste, a few houseless wretches would rush forward at sight of 
the Regent, throw themselves before his horse, and beg a morsel of 
food for their famishing selves and dying infants. " Look," cried 
an almost frantic mother, holding towards him the living skeleton of 
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a child ; " my hnsband was slain by the Southrons who hold Loch- 
maben castle ; my subsistence was carried away, and myself turned 
forth to give birth to this child on the rocks. I have fed till this 
hour on wild berries, but I die, and my child expires before me !" A 
second group, with shrieks of despair, cried aloud, " Here are our 
young ones, exposed to equal miseries. Give us bread, B^ent of 
Scotland, or we perish !" 

Wallace turn^ to his troops. " Fast for a day, my brave friends," 
cried he, ** lay the provisions you have brought with you before 
these hapless people. To-morrow you shall feast largely on Sonthron 
tables." 

He was instantly obeyed. As his men marched on, they threw 
their loaded wallets among the famishing groups, and followed by 
their blessings, descended with augmented speed the ravaged hiUs of 
Annandale. Dawn was brightening the dark head of Brunswark, as 
they advanced toward the Scottish boundary. At a distance, like a 
wreath of white vapours, lay the English camp along the southern 
bank of the Esk. At this sight Wallace ordered his bugles to sound ; 
they were immediately answered by those of the opposite host. The 
heralds of both armies advanced, and the sun rising from behind tlie 
eastern hills, shone upon the legions of Scotland winding down the 
romantice precipices of Wauchope. 

Two hours arranged every preliminary to the exchange of prison- 
ers, and when the clarion of the trumpet announced that each party 
was to pass over the river to the side of its respective country, Wal- 
lace stood in the midst of his chieftains, to receive the last adieus of 
his illustrious captives. When De Warenne approached, the Regent 
took off his helmet. The Southron had already his in his hand. 

" Farewell, gallant Scot," said he ; "if ought could embitter this 
moment of recovered freedom, it is, that I leave a man I so revere, 
still confident in a finally hopeless cause." 

" It would not be the less just, were it indeed desperate," replied 
Wallace ; " but had not Heaven shown on which side it fought, I 
should not have had the honour of thus bidding the brave De Wa- 
renne farewell." 

The earl passed on ; and the other lords, with grateful and respect- 
ful looks, paid their obeisance. The htter of Montgomeiy drew near ; 
the cm'tains were thrown open ; Wallace stretched out his hand to 
him. " The prayers of sainted innocence are thine !" 

" Never more shall her angel spirit behold me here, as you now be- 
hold me," returned Montgomery, " I must be a traitor to virtue be- 
fore I ever again bear arms against Sir William Wallace." Wallace 
pressed his hand, and they parted. 

The escort which guarded De Valence advanced, and the proud 
earl seeing where his enemy stood, took off his gauntlet, and tnrow- 
it fiercely towards him, exclaimed, " Carry that to your minion, 
Buthven, and tell him the hand that wore it will yet be tremendously 
revenged !" 

As the Southron ranks filed off towards Carlisle, those of the return- 
in g Scottish prisoners approached their dehverer. Now it was that the 
full clangour of joy burst from every breast, and triumph-breathing 
instrument in the Scottish legions ; now it was that the echoes rang 
with loud huzzas of " Long live the valiai^t Wallace, who brings our 
noblea out of captiyity.— Long live our matchless B^^t." 
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As thcR.«% shonts rent the air, the Lords Badenoch and Athol drew 
near. The princely head of the former, bent with proud acknow- 
ledgment to the mQd dignity of Wallace. Badenoch's penetrating 
eye saw that it was indeed the patriotic guardian of his country to 
whom he bowed, and not the vain aSecter of regal power. At his 
approach Wallace alighted from his horse, and received his offered 
hand and thanks with every grace inherent in his noble nature. " I 
am happy," returned he, " to have been the instrument of recalling 
to my country one of the princes of her royal blood." " And while 
one drop of it exists in Scotland," replied Badenoch, " its possessor 
must acknowledge the bravest of our defenders in Sir William 
Wallace." 

Athol next advanced ; but his gloomy countenance contradicted 
his words, when he attempted to utter a similar sense of obUgation. 
Sir John Monteith was eloquent in his thanks. And Sir William 
Maitland was not less sincere in gratitude, than Wallace was in joy, 
at having given liberty to so near a relation of Helen Mar. The rest 
of the captive Scots to the number of several hundreds, were ready 
to kiss the feet of the man who thus restored them to their honours, 
their country, and their friends, and Wallace bowed his happy head 
under a shower of blessings, which poured on him from a thousand 
grateful hearts. 

In pity to the wearied travellers, he ordered tents to be pitched, 
and for the sake of their distant friends, he despatched a detach- 
ment to the top of Langholm-hill, to send forth a smoke in token 
to the Clydesdale watch, of the armistice being at an end. He had 
hardly seen it ascend the mountain, when G-raham ariived from re- 
oonnoitering, and told him that an English army of great strength 
was approaching by the foot of the hills, to take the reposing Soots 
by surprise. 

" They shall find us ready to receive them," was the prompt reply 
of Wallace ; and his actions were ever the companions of his words. 
Leaving his harassed friends to rest on the banks of the Esk, he put 
himself at the head of 5,000 men ; and sending 1,000 more with Sir 
John Graham to pass the Cheviots, and attack the Southrons when 
he should give the signal, he marched swiftly forward, and fell in 
with some advanced squadrons of the enemy amongst the recesses of 
those hills. Little expecting such a rencontre, they were marching in 
defiles upon the ridgy craigs, to avoid the swamps which occupied 
the broader way. 

At sight of the Scots, Lord Percy, the Southron commander, or- 
dered a party of his archers to discnarge their arrows. The artUlery 
of war being thus opened afresh, Wallace drew his bright sword and 
waving it before him like a meteor of night, called aloud to his fol- 
lowers ; his inspiring voice echoed from hill to hill, and the higher 
detachments of the Scots, pouring downwards with the resistless im- 
petuosity of their own mountain streams precipitated their enemies 
into the valley, while Wallace with his piemen charging the horse 
in those slippery paths, drove the terrified animals into the morasses, 
where some sunk at once, and others, plunging, threw their riders 
to parish in the swamp. 

Desperate at the confusion which now ensued, as his archers fell 
headlong from the rooks, and his cavaliy lay drowning before him 
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Lord Percy called up his infantry ; they a ppeared, but thongh ten 
thousand strongr, the determined Scots me t them breast to breast, 
and levelling them with their companions, ruehed on the rest 
with the force of a thunder-storm. It was at this period that the 
signal was given from the horn of Wallace ; and the division of Gra- 
ham meetinir^ the retreating Southrons as thev attempted to form be- 
hind the hill, completed their defeat. The slaughter became dread- 
ful, the victory decisive. Sir Ralph Latimer, the second in com- 
mand, was killed in the first onset, and Lord Percy himself, after 
fighting as became his brave house, fied covered with wounds towards 
Alnwick. 



CHAPTER XLni. 

This being the season of harvest in the northern counties of Eng- 
land, Wallace carried his reapers, not to lay their sickles to the field, 
but with their swords to open themselves a way into the Southron 
granaries. 

Wallace, meanwhile, provided for his friends on the other side of 
the Esk. The plunders of Percy's camp were despatched to them ; 
which being abundant in all kinds of provisions, was more than suf- 
ficient to keep them in ample store till they should reach Stirling. 
From that point, the released chieftains promised their Regent, they 
would disperse to their separate estates, collect recruits, and reduce 
the distracted state of the country into some composed order. Wal- 
lace had disclosed his wish, and mode of effecting this renovation of 
Sublic happiness before he left Stirling. It contained a plan of mi- 
tary operations, by which each youth able to bear arms should not 
I only be instructed in the dexterous use of the weapons of war, but in 
the duties of subordination, and above all, have the nature of the 
rights for which he was to contend, explained to him. 

" They only require to be thoroughly known, to be regarded as in- 
estimable," added he : *' but while we raise around us the best bul- 
wark of any nation, a brave and well-disciplined people ; while we 
teach them to defend their liberties, let us see that they deserve 
them. Let them be men, contending for virtuous independence ; not 
savages fighting for licentious freedom. We must have our youth of 
both sexes, in towns and villages, from the castle to the cot, taught 
the sublime truths of Christianity. From that root will branch all 
that is needful to make them useful members of the state, virtuous 
and happy. And while war is in our hands, let us in all things pre- 
pare for peace ; that the sword may gently bend into the sickle, the 
dagger to the pruning-hook.'* 

There was an expansive providence in all this, a concentrating 
plan of public weal, which few of the nobles had even glanced at, as 
a design conceivable for Scotland. 

" Ah ! my lords," replied he to their warlike objections, " deceive 
not yourselves that by the mere force of arms, a nation can render 
itself great and secure. Industry, temperance, and discipline among 
the people, with moderation and justice in the higher orders, are the 
^v! . ^^^^'^ents of independence. They bring you riches and power ; 
they make it the intei*est of those who might have been your enemies, 
to court your friendship." 
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Tlie council of Stirling had received his plan with enthusiasm. 
And when on the day of his parting with the released chiefs on 
the banks of the Esk, with all the generous modesty of his nature, 
he submitted his design to them, rather to obtain their approbation 
as friends, than to enforce it with the authoritjjr of a Begent ; when 
they saw him, thus coming down from the dictatorship, to which 
his unrivalled talents had raised him to equal himself with them, all 
were struck with admiration ; and Lord Badenoch could not but 
mentally exclaim, " The royal qualities of this man can well afford 
this expense of humility. JBend as he will, he has only to speak, to 
fihow ms superiority over all, and to be a long again." 

There was a power in the unostentatious virtues of Wallace, which 
declaring themselves in their effects rather than by display, subdued 
the princely spirit of Badenoch ; and while the proud cmeftain re- 
collected how he had contemned the pretensions of Bmce, and could 
not brook the elevation of Baliol ; how his soul was in arms, when 
after he had been persuaded to acknowledge the supremacy of Ed- 
ward, the throne was given to one of his rivals ; he wondered at 
himself to find that his very heart bowed before the gentle and com- 
prehensive wisdom of an untitled Begent. 

Athol, alone of the group seemed insensible to the benefit his coun- 
try was receiving from its resistless protector ; but he expressed his 
dissent from the general sentiment with no moro visible sign than a 
cold sUence. 

"When the messenger of "Wallace arrived on the banks of the Esk 
with so large a booty, and the news of his complete victory over 
the gallant Percy, the exultation of the chieftains knew no bounds. 

On Badenoch opening the Begent's despatches, he found they re- 
peated his wish for the nobles to proceed to the execution of the plan 
they had sanctioned with their approbation ; they were to march di- 
rectly for Stirling, and iu their way dispense the superabundance of 
the plunder amongst the perishing inhabitants of the land. He then 
informed the earl, that while the guard he had left with him should 
escort the liberated Scots beyond the Forth, the remainder of the 
troops would be thus disposed : — Lord Andrew Murray was to remain 
chief in command in Clydesdale ; Sir Eustace Maxwell, to give up 
the wardship of Douglas to Sir John Monteith, and then advance 
into Annandale to assist Sir Boger Barkpatrick ; who must now have 
began the reduction of the castles in the west of that province. At 
the close of this account, "Wallace added, that himself with his brave 
band, were going to sweep the English counties to the Tees' mouth ; 
and that should heaven bless his arms, he would send the produce by 
his fleets from Berwick to replenish the exhausted stores of the High- 
lands. " Next year," continued he, " I hope they will have ample 
harvests of their own." 

And what "Wallace said he would do, he did. 

The cormtry was panic-struck at the defeat of Percy ; his beaten 
soldiers flying in all directions before their conqueror's legions, gave 
such dreadful and hyper-boUcal accounts of their might, and of the 
giant prowess of their leader, that as soon as ever the Scottish spears 
were seen rising the summit of any hill, or even gleaming along the 
horizon, every village was deserted, every cot left without inhabitant, 

R 
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and com and cattle, and every kind of property fell into the bands of 
the Scots. 

Lord Percy lay immoveable with wounds, in bis castle at Alnwick ; 
and his hopeless state, by intimidating his followers, contradicted 
the orders he gave to face the marauding enem^. Sever^ times they 
attempted to obey, but as often showed their inability. They col- 
lected under arms, but the moment their foe appeared, they fled 
within the castle-walls, or buried themselves in deep obficnrities 
amongst the surrounding hills. Not a sheaf in the fields of North- 
umberland did the Scots leave to knead into bread for its ead ; not a 
head of cattle to smoke upon his board. The country was sadi^ 
from sea to sea ; but far different was its appearance fromthat of the 
trampled valleys of Scotland. There, fire had burnt up the soil ; the 
hand of violence had levelled the husbandman's cottage ; had buried 
his implements in the ruins, had sacrificed himself on its smoking 
aslies I There, the fatherless babe wept its unavailing wants ; and 
at its side sat ihe distracted widow, wringing her hands in speechless 
miseiy, for there lay her murdered husband, here, her perishing child ! 

With such sights was the heart of Wallace pierced as he passed 
through the lowland counties of his country ; nav, as he scoured the 
Highland districts of the Grampians, even there nad he met the foot 
of barbarian man and cruel desolation. For thus it was that the 
Southron garrisons had provisioned themselves, by robbing the poor 
of their bread ; and when they resisted, firing their dwellings, and 
punishing the refractory with death. 

But not so the generous enmity of Sir William Wallace. His 
commission was not to destroy ; but to save j and though he carried 
his victorious army to feed on the Southron plains, and sent the 
harvests of England to restore the wasted fields of Scotland, yet he 
did no more. No fire blasted his path ; no innocent blood cried 
against him from the ground ! When the impetuous zeal of his sol- 
diers, flushed with victory and in the heat of vengeance, would have 
laid several hamlets in ashes, he seized the brand from the destroy- 
ing party, and throwing it into an adjoining brook, " Show yourselves 
worthy the advantages you have gained," cried he, " by the modera- 
tion with which you use them. (Consider yourselves as the soldiers 
of the all-powerful God, who alone has conducted you to victory ; 
for, with a few, has he not enabled us to subdue a host ? Behave as 
becomes your high destiny ; and debase not yourselves by imitating 
the hirelings of ambition, who receive, as the wages of tneir valour, 
the base privilege to ravage and to murder. 

" I wish you to distinguish between a spirit of reprisal in what I 
do, and that of retaliation, which actuates your present violence. 
What our enemies have robbed us of, as far as they can restore, I 
take again. Their bread shall feed our famishing country ; their wool 
clothe its nakedness. But blood for blood, unless the murderer could 
be made to bleed, is a doctrine abhorrent to God and to humanity. 
What justice is there in destroying the habitations and lives of a set 
of harmless people, because the like cruelty has been committed by a 
lawless axmfof their coutrymen, upon om unoffending brethr^? 
Your hearts may make the answer. But if they are hardened against 
the pleadings of humanity, let prudence show yourinterest in leaving 
those men ^ive, and with their means unimpaired, who will produce 
otlmv hai'vesta if need "be, lo tiW. o\uc scantier granaries. 
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" Thus I reason with you ; and I hope many are convinced ; but 
they who are insensible to argument must fear authority ; and I 
declare that every man who inflicts injury on the houses, or on the 
persons of the quiet peasantry of this land, shaU be punished as a 
traitor to the state." 

According to the different dispositions of men, this reason prevailed. 
And from the end of September (the time when Wallace first entered 
Korthomberland) to the month of November, when (having scoured 
the counties of England, even to the gates of York,) he returned to 
Scotiand ; not an offence was committed which could occasion his 
merciful spirit regret. It was on AU-Saints' day when he again ap- 
proached the Esk, and so great was his spoil, that his return seemed 
mcfte like a vast caravan moving the merchandise of half the world, 
than the march of an army which had so lately passed that river, a 
famishing, though valorous host. 

The outposts of Carlaveroch soon informed Maxwell, the Lord 
Begent was in sight. At the joyful intelligence a double smoke 
8tr»uned from ey&cy watch-hill in Annandale ; and Sir Eustace had 
hardly appeared on the Solway bank to meet his triumphant chief, 
when the eager speed of the rough knight of Torthorald brought h\n\ 
there also. Wallace, as his proud charger plunged into the ford, 
and the heavy waggons groaned after him, was welcomed to the 
shore by the shouts, not only of the soldiers who had followed Max- 
wdl And Eirkpatrick, but by the people who came in crowds to hail 
their preserver. The squalid hue of famine had left every face ; and 
each smiling countenance, beaming with health, security, and grati- 
tude, told Wallace more emphatically than a thousand tongues, the 
wisdom of the means he had used to regenerate his country. 

Maxwell had prepared the fortress of Lochmaben, once the resi- 
dence of Bruce, tor the reception of the Regent. And thither Wal- 
lace was conducted, in prouder triumph than ever followed the cha- 
riot wheel of Caesar. Blessings were the clarions that preceded 
biin J and hosts of people whom he had saved when ready to perish, 
were voluntary actors in his pageant. 

When he arrived in sight of the two capacious lochs which roread 
like lucid wings on each side of the castle, he turned to Graham : 
" What pity," said he, " that the rightful owner of this truly regal 
dwelling, does not act as becomes his blood i He might now be en- 
tering its gates as a king, and Scotland find rest under its lawful 
monarch." 

** But he prefers being a parasite in the court of a tyrant," replied 
Sir John ; ^* and from such a school, Scotland would reject its mon- 
arch." 

" But he has a son," replied Wallace : " a brave and generous 
son : — ^I am told by Lord Montgomery, who knew him in Guienne, 
that a nobler spirit does not exist. On his brows, my dear Graham, 
we must one day hope to see the crown." 

" Then only as your heir, my Lord Begent," interrupted Maxwell ; 
" for while you live, I can answer for it that no Scot will acknow* 
ledge any other mler." 

"I will first eat my own sword," cried Kirkpatrick. 

At this moment, the portcullis of the gate was raised ; and Max- 
i\'ell falling back to give way for the Begent, Wallace had not t&u^^ 
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to answer a sentiment, now so familiar to him "by hearing it from 
every grateful heart, that he hardly remarked its tendency ; as it 
made no impression on his well-principled mind. 

Ever pressing towards establishing the happiness ef Mb ooimtry, 
he hastened over the splendid repast that was prepared for him ; 
and dispensing with the ceremonials with which the zeal of Max- 
well sought to display his respect for the virtue and station of his 
commander ; he retired with Graham to write despatches, and to 
apportion sharea of the spoO to the necessities oi the provinces. In 
these duties his wakeful eyes were kept open the greatest part of 
the night. They for whom he laboured, slept securely I That 
thought was rest to him. But they closed not their eyes without 
j^Sijmg for the sweet repose of their benef actor» And he found it j 
not in sleep, but in that peace of heart which the world cannot give. 

CHAPTER XLIV. 

Day succeeded day in the execution of these beneiSdat designs. 
When fulfilled, the royal halls of Lochmaben did not long detain 
him who knew no rest but when he was going about doing good. 
While he was thus employed, raising with the quickness erf magic, 
by the hands of his scddiers, the lately rraned hamlets into well^ 
built villages ; while the grey smoke curled fsom a thousand russet 
cottages, which now spotted the sides of the snow-clad hills : while 
all the lowlands, whithersoever he directed his steps, breathed of 
comfort and abundance ; he felt like the father of a large family in 
the midst of a happy and vast home, where every eye turned on him 
with reverence, every lip with gratitude,. 

He had hardly gone the circuit of these now cheerful valleys, 
when an embassy from England, which had first touched at Loch- 
maben, overtook him at the tower of Lammington. The ambassa- 
dors were Edmund, Earl of Arundel (a noblemen who had married 
the only sister of De Warenne) and Anthony Beck, bishop of Durham^ 

At the moment their splendid cavalcade, escorted by a party from 
Sir Eustace Maxwell, entered the gate of Lammington, Wallace was 
in the hourly expectation of Edwin j and hearing the tranapling of 
horses, he nastened into the court-yard, attended by GregOTv^a 
grandchildren. One was in his arms, two others held by his plaid, 
and a third played with the sword he had unbuckled from his side.^ 
It was a clear frosty day, and the keenness of the air brightened the 
complexion of Wallace, and deepened the roses of his infant com- 
panions. The leader of the Scottish escort immediately prtxilaimed 
to the ambassadors that this was the Regent, At sight of so un- 
eourtly a figure the haughty prelate of Durham drew back. 

" This man will not understand his own interest !" said he, in a 
disdainful whisper, to Lord Arundel. 

" I am inclined to think his estimation of it will be beyond ours !"" 
As the earl made this reply, the ofl&cer of Maxwell informed Wal- 
lace of the names and errand of the illustrious strangers. At the 
mention of a Southron, the elder children ran sei^aming into the 

rSl^' ^®^^°g tlie youngest, who continued on the breast of Wallace, 

The bishop drew near. 

** "We come, Sir William Wallace," cried the prelate, in a tone 
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whose lordlj pitch was somewhat lowered, when his eye was sur- 
prised by the god-like dignity which shone over the countenance of 
the man, whose domestic appearance had excited his contempt ; " we 
come from the king of England with a message for your private 
ear.*' — *^ And I hope, gallant chieftain," joined Lord Arundel, " what 
we have to impart will give peace to both nations, and establish in 
honour, the most generous as well as the bravest of men!" 

Wallace bowed to the earl's compliment, (he knew by his title he 
must be the biother of Be Warenne) and resigning the child into 
the arms of Graham, with a graceful welcome conducted the South- 
jK>n lords into the haJL 

Lord Arundel, looking round, said, " Are we alone, Sir William ?" 

" Perfectly," he replied j *' And I am ready to receive any propo- 
sals of peace which the rights of Scotland will allow me to accept." 

The earl drew from his bosom a gold casket, and laying it on a 
table before him, addressed the Regent . — " Sir William Wallace, I 
come to you, not with the denunciations of an implacable liege lord, 
whom a rash vassal has offended ; but in the grace of the most gen- 
erous of monarchs^ who is anxious to convert a brave insurgent into 
« loyal friend. My lord the king, having heard from letters from 
any brother-in-law, the Earl De Warenne, of the honourable manner 
in whidi you treated the English whom the fate of battle threw into 
jrour power, instead of sending over from Flanders a mighty army 
lo overwhelm this rebeUious kingdom, has deputed me, even as an 
Ambassador, to reason with the rashness he is ready to pardon. And 
5vith this dmdem," continued he, drawing a ^iiclet of jewels from 
the casket, " which he tore from the brows of a Saracen prince on 
the ramparts of Acre, he sends the assurance of his regard for the 
lieroic virtues of the enemy. And to these jewels, he commands 
4ne to say, he will add a more efficient crown, if Sir William Wal- 
lace will awake from his trance of false enthusiasm, and acknow- 
ledge, as he is in duty bound to do, the supremacy of England over 
this country. Speak but the word, noblest of Scots," added he, 
^* and the bishop of Durham has orders from the generous Edward 
immediately to anoint you king of Scotland ; that done, my royal 
master will support you in youi- throne against every man who may 
^iare to dispute your authority." 

At these words Wallace rose from his seat. " My lord," said he, 
** since I took up arms for injured Scotland, I have been used to look 
into the hearts of men, I therefore estimate, with every due respect, 
the compliment which this message of your king pays to my vir- 
tues. Had he thought that I deserved the confidence of Scotland he 
would not have insulted me with offering a price for mj allegiance. 
To be even a crowned vassal of king Edward is far beneath my 
ambition. Take back the Saracen's diadem, it shall never dishonour 
the brows of him who has sworn by the Cross, to maintain the inde- 
pendence of Scotland, or to lay down his life in the stniggle." 

" Weigh well, brave sir," resumed the earl, " the consequences 
of this answer. Edward will soon be in England, he will march 
hithfir himself, not at the head of such armies as you have discom- 
fited, but with countless legions ; and when he falls upon any coun- 
try in indignation, the places of its cities are known no more." 

" Better for a brave people so to perish," replied Wallace, " than 
to exist in dishonour." 
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'' What dishonour, noble Soot, can accrae &om acknowledging 
the supremacy of your liege lord ? Or to what can the proudest am- 
bition m Scotland extend beyond that of possessing its throne ?" 

" I am not such a slave," cried Wallace, " as to prefer what men 
might call aggrandizement before the highest destiny of preserving 
to my country its liberties untrammelled. To be the guardian of her 
freedom, and of the individual rights of every man bom on Scottish 
ground, is my ambition. Ill should I perform the one duty, were I 
to wrong the posterity of Alexanijer, by invading their throne ; and 
horrible would be my treason against the other, could I sell my con- 
fiding country, for a name and a bauble, into the grasp of an usiu> 
perr 

" Brand not, with so unjust on epithet, the munificent Edward !" 
interrupted Lord Arundel. " Let your noble nature be a witness of 
his. Put from you all the prejudices which the ill conduct of his 
officers have excited j and you must perceive that in accepting his 
terms you will best repay your country's confidence, by giving it 
pence." 

" So great would be my damning sin in such on acceptance," cried 
Wallace^ "that I should be abhorred by God and man. You talk of 
noble mmds, eoii ; look into your own, and will it not tell you that 
in the moment a people bring themselves to put the command of 
their actions, and with that their consciences, into the hands of an 
usurper, (and that Edward is one in Scotland, our annals and his 
tyrannies declare,) they sell their birth-right, and become unworthy 
of the name of men ? Li that deed they abjure the gift with which 
God hod intrusted them, and justly, the angels of his host depart 
from them. Ye know the sacred axiom — Virtue is better than me 1 
By that we are commanded to preserve the one at the expense of 
the other ; and we are ready to obey. Neither the threats nor the 
blandishments of Edward have power to shake the resolves of them 
who draw the sword of the Lord and of Gideon !" 

" Rebellious man I" exclaimed Beck, who had listened impatient- 
ly, and whose haughty spirit could ill brook such towering language 
being directed to Ms sovereign. " Since you dare quote scripture to 
sanction crime, hear my embassage. To meet the possibility of this 
flagitious obstinacy, I came armed with the thund^ of the church, 
and the indignotion of a justly incensed monarch. Accept his most 




keep it with a truer faith than did the traitor Baliol, or expect the 
malediction of Heaven — the exterminating vengeance of your Hege 
lord !" 

Wallace was not discomposed by this attack of the stormy prelate : 
" My Lord Durham," replied he, '* had your sovereign sent me such 
proposals as became a just king, and were possible for an honcsc 
fc?cot to admit, he should have found me ready to have treated him 
with the respect due to his rank and honour. But when he demands 
the sacrifice of my integrity j when ho asks me to sign the deed that 
would again spread this renovated land with devastation j were I to 
consider the gloring langiinpe of his embassy as grace and nobleness, 
J should belie my own uuth ; which tramples alike on his menaces 
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and his pretended claima. And I ask you, priest of Heaven I is he a 
God greater than Jehovah, that I should fear him ?" 

"And dost thou presume, audacious rebel," exclaimed Beck, 
** that the light of Israel deigns to shine on a barbarian nation, in 
arms against a hero of the cross ? Reprobate that thou art, answer 
to thine own condemnation ! Does not the church declare the claims 
of Edward to be just, and who dares gainsay her decrees ?" 

" The voice of him you pretend to serve ! He is no respecter of 
persons ; he raises the poor from the dust, and by his arm the tyrant 
and his host are plunged in the whelming waves ! Bishop, I know in 
whom I trust. Is the minister greater thain. his Lord, that I should 
believe the word of a synod against tne decreed will of God ? Neither 
anathemas, nor armed thousands, shall make me acknowledge the 
supremacy of Edward. He may conquer the body, but the soul of a 
patriot he can never subdue." 

"Then," cried Beck, suddenly rising, black with choler, and 
stretching his crosier over the head of Wallace, " as the rod of Moses 
shed places, miseries, and death, over the land of Egypt, I invoke 
the like judgments to fall on this rebellious land, audits blasphemous 
leader ! And thus I leave it mv curse." 

Wallace smiled as the terrinc words fell from the lips of this de- 
mon in sacred disguise. Lord Arundel observed him. " You despise 
this malediction, Sir William Wallace ! I thought more pity had 
dwelt with so much military nobleness !" 

" I should not regard the curses of a congregated world," replied 
Wallace, " when my conscience as loudly proclaims that God is on 
my side. And is he not omniscient, that he should be swayed by 
the prejudices of men ? Does he not read the heart ? Is he not mas- 
ter 01 ail causes ? And shaU I shrink, when I know that I hold his 
commission ? Shall I not regard these anathemas, even as the artil- 
lery with which the adversary would drive me from my post ? Bud, 
did the clouds rain fire, and the earth open beneath me, I would not 
stir, for I know who plknted me here, and as long as he wills me tx> 
stand, neither men nor devils can move me hence." 
" Thou art incorrigible," cried Beck. 

" I would say firm," rejoined Arundel, overcome with the majesty 
of virtue ; " could I regard as he does, the cause he has espoused. 
But, as it is, noble Wfdlace," continued he, " I must regret your in- 
fatuation, and instead of the peace I thought to leave with you, hurl 
war, never-ending, extirpating war, upon the head of this devoted 
nation J" As he spoke, he threw his lance against the opposite wall, 
in which it stuck, and stood shivering j and taking up the casket and 
its splendid contents, replaced it in his bosom. 

Beck had turned away in wiath from the table, and advancing 
with a magisterial step to the door, he threw it open j as if he thought 
that longer to breathe the same air with the persons he had excom- 
municated, would infect him with his own curses. At that instant a 
group of Scots, who waited in the ante-chamber, hastened forward. 
At sight of the prelate they raised their bonnets ; but hesitated to 
pass, as he stood on the threshhold, proudly neglectful for their 
respect. In the next minute Wallace appeared with Lord Arundel. 
" Brave knight," said the earl, " the adieus of a man as sensible of 
your private worth, as he regrets the errors of yoiu: public opiuio'^*^ 
abide with you." 
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** AVhere Edward as sensible to yirtiie, as his brave snbjects are,'' 
replied the chief, '* I should not fear that another drop of Uood need 
be shed in Scotland, to convince him of his present injostice. Fare- 
-well, noble eaii, the generous candour oi yourself an d y oar Ixother- 
in-law, will ever live in the remembrance ot William wi^ace." 

While he yet spoke, a vouth broke from the group before them, 
and rushing towards the itegent, threw himsdf with a cry of joy at 
his feet. 

** My Edwin, my brother f exclaimed Wallace, and immediately 
raising him, clasped him in his arms. The throng oi Scots who had 
accompanied their young leade^f from Stirling, now crowded about 
their chief ; some kneeling and kissing his garments, and otliero eja- 
culating, with uplifted hands, their thanks at seeing their j^otector 
in safety and with redoubled glory. 

" You forgive me, my master and friend 7" cried Edwin, forgetting 
in the happy agitation of his mind, the presence of the English am- 
bassadors. 

*^ It was only as a master I condemned yon, my brother T' return- 
ed Wallace ; " every {»xx>f oi your affection must render yon dearer 
to me ; and had it been exerted against an offender not so totally in 
our power, you would not have met my reprimand. But ever re- 
member, the persons of jnisoners are inviolaUe, for they lie on the 
bosom of mercy; and who^ that has honour, would take them 
thence ?" 

Lord Arundel, who had lingered to observe this short but ani- 
mated scene, now ventured to interrupt. " May I ask, noble Wal- 
lace," said he, *' if this interesting youth be the brave young Huth- 
ven, who. distinguished himself at Dumbarton; and who De Wa- 
reune told me incurred a severe though just sentence from you, in 
consequence of his attack upon one whom as a soldier I blush to 
name ?" 

" It is the same," replied Wallace ; "the valour andfideUty of such 
as he, are as sinews to my arms, and bring a more grateful empire 
to my heart, than all the crowns which may be in the power of Ed- 
ward to bestow." 

" I have often seen the homage of the body, and the ear ; but here 
I see that of the soul ; and were I a king, I should envy Sir William 
Wallace !" 

" You speak, either as a courtier or a traitor !" suddenly exclaimed 
Beck, and turmng with a threatening brow on Lord Arundel : " Bo 
ware, earl ! for what has now been said, must be repeated to the 
royal Edward, and he will judge, whether flattery to this proud rebel 
be consistent with your allegiance." 

" Every word that has been uttered in this conference I will myself 
deliver to king Edward," replied Lord Arundel j " he shall know the 
man, on whom he may be forced by justice to denounce the sentence 
of rebellion ; and when the puissance of his royal arm lays this king- 
dom at his feet, the virtues of Sir William Wallace may then find 
the mercy he now contemns." 

Beck did not condescend to the latter part of this explanation; but 
proceeding to the court-yard, had mounted his horse before his wor- 
thier colleague disappeared from the hall. Taking a gracious leave 
of Sir John Graham, who attended him to the door, the earl ex- 
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claimed, " What miracle is before me I Not the mighty mover of this 
wide insurrection only, is in the bloom of manhood, but all his gene- 
rals that I have seen appear in the very morning of youtib ! And you 
conquer our veterans : you make yourselves names, which with us, 
are onlypmx^ased by long ezperenoe, and hairs grown grey in 
camps and battles !" 

" Then bv our morning, judge what our day will be," replied Gra- 
ham ; " and show your monarch, that as surely as the night of death 
will in some hour dose upon prince and peasant, this land sh^ never 
be overshadowed by his darimess." 

« Listen not to their bold treasons !" cried Beck, and setting i^uib 
to his horse, in no very clerical style he galloped out of the gates. 
Arundel made some courteous reply to Graham ; and bowing to the 
rest of the Scottish officers who stood round, turned his steed, and 
followed by his escort, pursued the steps of the bishop along the 
snow-covered banks of the Clyde. 



CHAPTEK XLY. 

When Wallace was left alone with Edwin, the happy youth (after 
expressing dehght that Murray then held lus head-quarters in Both- 
wdl castle) took from his bosom two packets from Lord Mar and 
the oonnt^s. " My dear cousin," said he, " has sent you many 
blessings ; but I could not persuade her to register even one on paper, 
while my aunt wrote all this. Almost ever since her own recovery, 
she has confined herself to my uncle's sick chamber ; now totally 
deserted bv the fair countess, who seems to have forgotten all duties 
in the adulation of the audience-hall." 

Wallace remarked on the indisposition of Mar, and the attention 
of his daughter, with tenderness. And Edwin, with the unrestrain- 
ed freedom of happy friendship, proceeded to describe the regal style 
which the count^ affected, and with what magnificence she wel- 
comed the Earls Badenoch and Athol to their native country. " Li- 
deed, my dear lord," continued he, *• I cannot guess what vain pas- 
sion has taken possession of her ; but the very day in which I went 
to Snowdoun to receive her commands for you, I found her seated on 
a kind of throne, with ladies standing in her presence, and our 
younger chieftains thronging the gallery, as if she was the B«gent 
herself. Helen entered for a moment, but she started (for she had 
never before witnessed the morning courts of her step-mother) and 
retreating, I followed." 

But Edwin did not relate to his friend all that passed in this con- 
ference between himself and his gentle cousin. 

Blushing for her father's wife, Helen would have retired im- 
mediately to her own apartments (to which she was now, for the 
first time, returning since the earl's convalescence) but Edwin drew 
her into one of Lady Mar's rooms, and seating her beside him, began 
to speak of his anticipated meeting with Wallace. He held her hand 
in his. " My dearest cousin," said he, " will not this tender hand, 
which has siiffered so much for our brave friend, write him one word 
of kind remembrance ? Our queen here will send him volumes." 

" Then he would hardly have time to attend to one of mine," re- 
plied Helen, with a smile ; " beiiides, he requues no new assmanca <a 
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convince liim, that Helen Mar can never cease to remember lier 
benefactor with the most grateful thonghte." 

" And is this all I am to say to him, Helen ?'* 

" AU, my Edwin." 

" What I not one word of the life you have led since yon quitted 
Stirling ? Shall I not tell him, that when this lovely arm no longer 
wore the livery of its heroism in his behalf, instead of your appearing 
at the gay assemblies of the countess, you remained immured within 
your oratoiy ? Shall I not tell him, that since the sickness of my 
uncle, you have sat days and nights by his couch-side, listening to 
the despatches from the borders, and subscribing with smiles and 
tears to his praises of our matchless Regent ? Shall I not tell him of 
the sweet maid who lives here the life of a nun, for him ? Or must 
I entertain him with the pomps and vanities of my most imsatntly 
aunt ?" 

Helen had in vain attempted to stop him, while with an arch 
glance at her mantling blushes, he h^-whispered these insiduons 
questions. " Ah, my sweet cousin," said he, " there is something 
more at the bottom of that beating heart, than you wiU allow your 
faithful Edwin to peep into !" 

Helen's heart did beat violently both before and after this remark ; 
but conscious, whatever might be there, of the determined purpose 
of her soul, she turned on him a steady look. ** Edwin," said she, 
" there is nothing in my heart that you may not see. That it reveres 
Sir William Wallace beyond all other men, I do not deny. But class 
not my deep veneration, with a sentiment which may be jested on ! 
He has spoken to me the language of friendship ; you know what it 
is to be his friend ; and having tasted of heaven, 1 cannot stoop to 
earth. What pleasure can I find in pageants ? What interest in 
the admiration of men ? Is not he a brighter object than I can any 
where look upon ? Is not his esteem of a value that puts to nought 
the homages of all else in the world? Do me then justice, my 
Edwin ! believe me, I am no gloomy, no sighing recluse. I am happy 
with my thoughts, and thrice happy at the side of my fath^s 
couch ; for there I meet the image of the most exemplary of human 
beings ; and there I perform the duties of a child to a parent deserv- 
ing all my love and honour." 

" Ah, Helen! Helen !" cried Edwin, " durst I speak the wishes of 
my heart ! But vou and Sir William Wallace would frown on me, 
and I dare not!" 

" Then never do !" exclaimed Helen, turning pale, and trembling 
from head to foot ; too well guessing, by the generous glow in his 
countenance, what would have been that wish. 

At that instant, the door opened, and Lady Mar appeared. Both 
rose at her entrance. She bowed her head haughtily to Helen. To 
Edwin she graciously extended her hand ; " Why, my dear nephew, 
did you not come into the audience-hall ?" 

Edwin answered, that as he did not know the governor of Stirling's 
lady lived in the state of a queen, he hoped he should be excused for 
mistaking lords and ladies-in-waiting for company ; and for that rea- 
son, having i-e tired, till he could bid her adieu in a less public scene. 

Lady Mar, with increased stateliness, rephed, "Perhaps it is neces- 
saij to remind you, Edwin, that though Ix)rd Mar's wife, I am not 
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only heiress to the sovereignty of the northern isles, but like Lord 
Badenoch, of the blood of the Scottish kings. Bely on it, I do not 
degenerate ; and that I affect no state to which I may not pretend." 

To conceal an irrepressible snule at the pride of his aunt, Edwin 
turned towards the window j but not before the countess had observed 
the ridicule which played on his lips. Vexed, but afraid to repri- 
mand one who might so soon resent it, by speaking of her discour- 
agingly to Wallace, she unburtuened the swelling of her anger upon 
the unofEending Helen. Not doubting that she felt as Edwin did, 
and fanning that she saw the same ezpresdon in her countenance. 
" Lady Helen," cried she, " I request an explanation of that look of 
derision which I now see on your face. I wish to know whether the 
intoadcation of your vanity dare impel you to despise claims, which 
may one day be established, to your confusion." 

This attack surprised Helen, who, absorbed in other meditations, 
had hardly attended to what had passed. ^^ I neither deride you, 
Lady Mar, nor despise the claims of Lord Badenoch. But since you 
have condescended to speak to me on the subject, I must, out of res- 
pect to yourself, and tenderness for my father, frankly say, that the 
assumption of honours not legally in your possession, may involve 
you in ridicule, and pluck danger on your nearest relatives. It is 
what mj father woiUd never approve, were he to know it j and 
awakenmg the jealousy of other ladies of the royal houses, is not a 
probable mode to facihtate the succession of Lord Badenoch." 

Pirovoked at the just reasoning and coolness of this reply j and at 
being misapprehended with regard to the object with whom she was 
to share the splendours of a throne, Lady Mar answered rather in- 
considerately, '^ Your father is an old man, and has outlived every 
generous feeling. He neither understands my actions, nor shall he 
control them." Struck dumb by this unexpected declaration, Helen 
suffered her to proceed. " And as to Lord Badenoch giving me the 
rank to which my birth entitles me, that is a foolish dream — I look 
to a greater hand." 

" What !" inquired Edwin, with an innocent laugh, " does your 
highness expect my uncle to die, and that Bruce will come hither to 
lay the crown of Scotland at your feet." 

" I expect nothing of Bruce, nor of your uncle," returned she, with 
a haughty throw of her head, " but I look for respect from the 
daughter of Lord Mar, and from the friend of Sir William Wallace." 

She rose from her chair, and presenting Edwin with the packet for 
Wallace, told Helen she might retire to her own room« 

" To my father's, I wOl, madam," returned she. 

Lady Mar coloured at this reproof, and turning to Edwin, said, 
** You know that the dignity of his situation must be maintained ; 
and while others attend his couch, I must his reputation." 

" I have often heard that fame is better than life !" replied Edwin j 
*• and I thank Lady Mar for showing me how differently people may 
translate the same lesson. Adieu, sweet Helen !" said he, bending 
to kiss her hand. " Earewell," returned she j " may good angeS 
guard you!" 

The substance of the latter part of this scene Edwin did relate to 
Wallace. He smiled at the vain foUies of the countess, and broke 
the seal of her letter. It was in the same style with her Qo\i:<«^x^«>-> 
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tions ; at one moment declaring hezaelf his disinterested friend, aod 
in the next, uttering wild professions of never-ending attachxnent. 
She deplored the sacrifice tluvt had been made of her, when quite a 
child, to the doting passion of Lord Mar ; and compUioed of his 
want of sympathy with any of her feelings. Then pictnrkig the 
happiness which most result from the reciprocal love of congemal 
hearts, she ventured to show how truly her's would unite with Wal- 
lace's. The conclusion of this strange epistle told him, that the de- 
voted gratitude of all her relation^ of the house of OummiJi« was 
ready at any moment to relinquish its claims on the crown, tp place 
it on brows so worthy to wear it. 

The words of this letter were so artfully, and so persuasiyely pen- 
ned, that had not Edwin described the inebriate vanity of IJady Mar, 
Wallace might have believed that she was ambitious only for him : 
and that could she share his heart, his throne would be a secondary 
object. To establish this deception in his mind, she added — '^ I live 
here as at the head of a court, and fools around me think I take plea- 
sure in it ; but did they look into my actions they would see that I 
serve while I seem to reign. X am working in the hearts of men for 
your advancement." 

But whether this was her real motive or not, it was the same to 
Wallace ; he felt that she would always be, not merely the last ob- 
ject in his thoughts, but the first in h^ aversion. Therefore, hastily 
running over her letter, he recurred to a second perusal of Lord Mar's. 
In this he found satisfactory details of the success of his dispositions. 
Lord Xioch-awe had possessed himself of the western coast of Scot- 
land, from the Mull of Kintyre, to the farthest mountains of Glen- 
more. There the victorious Lord Euthven met him, and completed 
the recovery of the Highlands, by a range of conquests from the Spey 
to the Murray frith and Livemess-shire. Lord Bothwell, as his 
colleague, brought from the shores of Boss, and the hills of Caith- 
ness, every Southron banner which had waved on their embattled 
towers. 

Graham was sent for by Wallace, to hear these pleasant tidings. 

" Ah!" cried Edwin, iu triumph, "not a spot north of liie Forth 
now remains, that does not acknowledge the supremacy, of the Scot- 
tish lion 1" 

" Nor south of it either," returned Graham, ** from the Moll of 
Galloway, to my gallant father's government on the Tweed; from 
the Cheviots to the northern ocean, all now is our own. The door is 
lucked against England ; and Scotland must prove unfaithful to her- 
self, before the Southrons can again set foot on her borders." 

The more private accounts were not less gratifying to Wallace ; for 
he found that his plans for disciplining, and bringing the people into 
order, were everywhere adopted ,* and that in consequence alarm and 
penury had given way to peace and abundance. To witness l^e suc- 
cess of his comprehensive designs : and to settle a dispute between 
the Lord Euthven and the Earl of Athol, relative to the government 
of Perth i Lord Mar strongly urged him (since he had driven the 
enemy so many hundred miles into their own country) to repair im- 
mediately to the scene of contest. " Qto" added the earl, ** through 
the Lothians, and across the queen's ferry, directly into Perth^iire. 
1 would not have you come to Stirling lest it should be supposed that 
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Tou afe jnflaenoed in your judgment either by myself or my wife. 
]Bat I think there cannot be a question that Lord Ruthven's services 
to the great cause invest him with a right which his opponent does 
not possess. Lord Athol has no claim but that of superior rank. 
And being the near relation of my wife, she is anxious for his eleva- 
tion. Therefore come not near us if you would avoid female impor-* 
tunity.'* 

Wallace now recollected a passage in Lady Mar's letter, which, 
though not speaking out, insinuated how she should expect he would 
decide; she said, *' As your interest is mine, my noble friend, all that 
belongs tome is yours : my kindred are not withheld, in the gift my 
flevoied heart bestows on you. Therefore, use them as your own ; 
make them bulwarks around your power, the creatures of your 
will, the instruments of your benevolence, the defenders oi your 
tights." 

Wiell i^eased to av(»d another rencontre with this lady's love and 
ambition, Wallace sent off the substances of these despatches to Mur- 
ray ; and then taking a tender leave of the venerable Gregory and 
his family, with Edwin and Sir John Graham set off next morning 
for the Frith of Forth, 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

It was on the eve of St. Nicholas, that the boat which contained 
Wallace, drew near to the coast of Fyf e. A little to the right tow- 
ered the tremendous precipice ©f Kinghom. 

"Behold, Edwin," said he, **^the cause of all our woe! From those 
horrible rocks fell the best of kings, the good Alexander. My father 
accompanied him in that fatal ride ; and was one of the unhappy 
group who had the evil hap to find his mangled body among the 
rocks below." 

" I have heard," observed Graham, " that the sage of ErcUdowa 
prophesied this dreadful calamity to Scotland." 

•* He did prognosticate," replied Wallace, " that on the eighteenth 
of April a storm should burst over this land, which would lay the 
country in ruins. Fear seized the farmers ; but his prophecy re- 
garded a nobler object than the harvest. The day came, was un- 
clouded, and continued perfectly serene. Lord March, to whom the 
seer had presaged the event, at noon reproached him with the un- 
likeliness of its completion. But even at the moment he was ridi- 
culing the sage, a man on a foaming steed arrived at his gate, to in- 
form him the king had accidentally fallen from the precipice of King- 
hom, and was killed. * That,' said the Lord of Ercildown, * is the 
scathing wind, and dreadful tempest, which shall blow calamity 
and trouble on the realm of Scotland I* and surely his words have 
been verified, for still the storm rages around our borders, and will 
not cease, I fear, till the dragon of England be laid as low in the 
blast." 

The like discourse held the friends, till landing at Roseyth castle, 
they lodged there for the night : next morning at daybreak, they re- 
commenced their journey, crossed the Lomonds under a wintry sun, 
and entered Perth in the midst of a snow-storm. 

The Regent's arrival was soon Epiead thiougheiit the province^ 
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and the hall of the castle was crowded with chief tarns, come to pay 
their respects to their benefactor. An army of grateful peasantiy 
from the hills filled the subnrbs of the town, begging for one glance 
only of their beloved lord. To oblige them, Wallace moiinted his 
horse, and between the Lords Buthven and Athol, with his bonnet 
off, rode from the castle to the populace-covered plain which lay to 
the west of the city. He gratified their affectionate eagerness Whis 
condescension, and receiv^ in return the sincere homage of a thou- 
sand grateful hearts. The snow-topped Grampians echoed with the 
proud acclamations of * Our deliverer — Our Prince — ^The champion 
of Scotland — The glorious William Wallace !' and the shores of the 
Tay resounded with similar rejoicings, at sight of him who had 
made the Scottish seamen lords of the northern ocean. 

Buthven beheld this eloquence of nature with sympathetic feel- 
ings. His just sense of the unequalled merits of the Begent, had 
long internally acknowledged him as his sovereign, and he smiled 
with approbation at every breathing amongst the people, which in- 
timated what would at last be their general shout. Wallace had 
proved himself not only a warrior, but a legislator. In the midst of 
war he had planted the fruits of peace, and now the oUve and the 
vine waved abundant on every hiU. 

Different were the thoughts of the gloomy Athol, as he rode by 
the side of the Begent. Could he, by a look, have blasted those 
valiant arms, have palsied that youthful head, whose judgment 
shamed the hoariest temples, gladly would he have made Scotland 
the sacrifice so that he might never again find himself in the trium- 
phant train of one whom he deemed a boy and an upstart. Thus 
did he muse, and thus did envy open a way into his soul for those 
demons to enter which were so soon to possess it with the feUest 
designs. 

The issue of Buthven* s claims did not lessen Lord Athol's hatred 
of the Begent. Wallace simply stated the case to him, only chang- 
ing the situation of the opponents, he supposed Athol to be in the 
place of Buthven, and then asked the frowning earl — ^if Buthven 
had demanded a government which Athol had bravely won and 
nobly secured, whether he should deem it just to be sentenced to re- 
linquish it into the hands of his rival ? By this question he was for- 
ced to decide against himself. But while Wallace generously hoped 
that by having made him his own judge, he had found aneaqpedient 
both to soften the pain of disappointment, and to lessen the hu- 
miliation of defeat, he had often redoubled the hatred of Athol, who 
thought he had thus been cajoled out of even the privileges of com- 
plaint. He, however, affected to be reconciled to the issne of the 
affair, and taking a friendly leave of the Begent, retired to 
Blair ; and there, amongst the numerous fortresses which owned his 
power, amongst the stupendous strongholds of nature, the dood 
invested mountains, and the labvrinthian windings, of his lochs and 
streams, he determined to pass his days and nights in devising the 
sure fall of this proud usurper. For so the bitterness of an envy he 
durst not yet breathe to any, impelled him internally to designate 
the unpretending Wallace. 

Meanwhile the unconscious object of his hatred, oppressed by the 
£10 wd which were constantlj assembling in Perthtodohimhomage, 
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retired to HuotiDg-tower ; a castle of Lord Buthven's, at some dis- 
tance from the town. Secluded from the throng, he there arranged 
with the chiefs of several clans, matters of consequence to the inter- 
nal repose of the country, but receiving application for similar re- 
gulation from the counties farther norUi, he decided on going thi- 
uier himself. Severe as the weather is at that season, he bade adieu 
to the warm hospitalities of Hnnting-tower, and accompanied by 
Graham and his ^oung friend Edwin, with a small but faithful train, 
he commenced a journey, which he intended should comprehend the 
drcoit of the Highlands. 

With the chieftain of almost every castle in his progress, he pass- 
ed a day, and according to the interest which the situation of the 
Burrounding peasantry created in his mind, he lengthened his sojourn. 
Everywhere he was welcomed with enthusiasm ; and his glad eye 
beheld the festivities of Christmas, with a delight which recalled 
past emotions till they wrung his heart. 

The last day of the old year he spent with Loch-awe in Kilchum 
castle. After a bounteous feast in which lord and vassal joined, 
according to the custom of the country, the whole family sat up the 
night to hail the coming of the new season. Wallace passed that 
hour, twelve months ago, alone with his Marion. They sat together 
in the window of the eastern tower of EUerslie, and while he listened 
to the cheerful lilts which the servants were dancing, the hand of 
his lovely bride was clasped in his. Marion smiled, and talked of 
the happiness which should await them in the year to come. " Ay, 
my beloved," said he, " more than thy beauteous self will then ml 
these happy arms. Thy babe, my wife, will then hang at thy bosom, 
to bless with a parent's joys thy grateful husband !" That time was 
now come round, and where was Marion:* — cold in her grave. 
Where that smiling babe ? — a murderer's steel hath reached it ere 
^ saw the light. 

Wallace groaned at these recollections : he struck his hand forci- 
bly on his bursting heart, and fled from the room. The noise of the 
harps, the laughing of the dancers, prevented his emotions from 
being observed. And rushing far from the joyous tumult, till the 
Bound died in the breeze, or was only brought to his ear by fitful 
gusts, he speeded along the margin of the lake, as if he would also 
nave flown from himself. But memory, racking memory, followed 
him ; throwing himself on a bank, over which the ice hung in point- 
ed masses, he felt not the roughness of the ground, for all within 
him was disturbed and at war. 

" Why," cried he, " O ! why was I selected for this cruel sacri- 
fice ? Why was this heart to whom the acclaim of multitudes could 
bring no selfish joy j why was it to be bereft of all that ever made 
it beat with transport ? Companion of my days, partner of my 
soul ! my lost, lost Mario'n ! and are thine eyes for ever closed on me ? 
shall I never more clasp that hand, which ever thrilled my frame 
with every sense of rapture ? Grone, gone for ever, and I am alone !'* 

Long and agonizing was the pause which succeeded to this fear- 
ful tempest of feeling. In. that hour of grief renewed in all its for- 
mer violence, he forgot country, friends, and all on earth. The re- 
oollection of his fame was mockenr to him, for where was she to 
-vi horn the sound of his praises would have given so much joy ? 
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Ah !" said be, '' it was indeed happiness to be bright^ied in 
those eyes I When the gratitade of our poor retainers met thine 
ear, how didst thou lay thy soft cheek to mine, and shoot its gentle 
warmth into my heart !" At that moment he tnmed his face on 
the gelid bank : — starting with wild horror, he exclaimed, " It is 
now so cold ! My Marion, my murdered wife!" and rushing from the 
spot, he again hastened along the margin of the loch. But there 
he stUl heard the distant sound of the pipes from the castle ; he 
could not bear their gay notes, and darting up the hUl which over- 
hung Loch-awe's domains, ascended with swift and reckless steps 
the rocky sides of Ben Crnachan. Full of distracting thonghte, and 
impelled by a wild despair, he hurried from steep to steep, and 
rapidly descending the western side of the mountain, regardless of 
the piercing sleet, was flying forward, when his course was suddoily 
chedced by coming with a violent shock against another human 
being, who running as hastily through the storm, drove impetuous- 
ly against Wallace, but being the weaker of the two was struck to 
the ground. The accident lullied the scattered senses of the chief. 
He now felt that he was out in the midst of a furious winter tem- 
pest, had wandered, he knew not whither ; and probably had mate- 
rially injured some poor traveller bv his intemperate motion. 

Re raised the fallen man, and asked whether he were hurt. The 
traveller, perceiving by the kind tone of the inquirer, that no harm 
had been intended, answered, " Not much, only a little lamed, and 
all the recompense I ask for this unlucky ux>set, is to give me a 
helping hand to my father's cot which is just by. I have been out 
at a neighbour's to dance in the new-year with a bonnie lass, who, 
however, may not thank you for my broken shins !" 

As the honest lad went on telling his tale with a great many par- 
ticulars dear to his simple wishes, Wallace helped him along, and 
carefully conducting him through the gathering snow, descended 
the declivity which led to the shepherd's cottage. When within a 
few yards of it, Wallace heard the sound of singing ; but it was not 
the gay carolling of mirth j the solemn chaunt of more serious music 
mingled with the roaring blast. 

" I am not too late yet!" cried the communicative lad. " I should 
not have run so fast, had I not wanted to have got home in time 
enough to make one in the new year's hymn." 

They had now arrived at the little door, and the youth without 
the ceremony of knocking, opened the latch ; as he did so, he turn- 
ed and said to his companion, " We have no occasion for bolts, since 
the brave Lord Wallace has cleared the country of our Southron 
robbers." He pushed the door as he spoke, and displayed to the 
eyes of the chief a venerable old man on his knees before a cruci- 
fix ; around him knelt a family of joung people, and an aged dame, 
all joining in the sacred than^givmg. The youth, without a word, 
dropped on his knees near the door, and making a sign to his com- 
panion to do the same, Wallace complied, and as the anthems rose 
in succession on his ear, to which the low breathings of the lightly 
touched harp echoed in heavenly strains, he felt the tumult of his 
bosom gradually subside, and when the venerable sire laid down the 
instrument, and clasped his hands in prayer, the natural pathos of 
his invocations, and the grateful devotions with which the young 
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people gave their response, all tended to tranquillize his mind into a 
holy calm. 

At the termination of the concluding prayer, how sweet were the 
emotions of Wallace, when he heard these words, uttered with aug- 
mented fervour by the aged petitioner : — 

" While we thank thee, O gracious God ! for thy mercies bestowed 
irpon us, we humbly implore thee to hold in thine Almighty protec- 
tion him by whose arm thou hast wrought the deliverance of Scot- 
land. Let our preserver be saved from his sins by the blood of 
Christ 1 Let our benefactor be blest in mind, body, and estate, and 
all prosper with him that he takes in hand ! May the good he has 
dispensed to his country be returned into his bosom -, and may he Hve 
to see a race of his own reaping the harvest of his virtues, and add- 
ing fresh honours to the glorious name of Wallace !" 

Every mouth echoed a fervent amen to this prayer, and Wallace 
himself inwardly breathed, "And have I not even now sinned. All- 
gracious God ! in the distraction of this night's remembrance ? I 
mourned — I would not be comforted. But in thy mercy, thou hast 
led me hither to see the happy &uits of my labours, and I am re- 
signed and thankfuL" 

The sacred rights over, two girls ran to the other side of the room, 
and between them brought forward a round table covered with dishes 
and bread, while the mother,, taking oS. a large pot, emptied its con- 
tents into the different vessels. Meanwhile, the young man, in- 
troducing the stranger to his father, related the accident of the meet- 
ingj and the good old shepherd, bidding him a hearty welcome, 
desired him to draw near the fire, and partake of their new-year's 
breakfast. 

" We need the fire, I assure you," cried the lad, " for we are 
dripping." > y > 

Wallace now advanced from the shadowed part of the room where 
he had knelt, and drawing towards the light, certainly displayed to 
his host the truth of his son's observation. He had left the castle 
without his bonnet, and hurrying on, regai'dless of the storm, his 
hair was saturated with wet, and now streamed in water over his 
shoulders. The good old wife, seeing the stranger's situation was 
worse than her son's snatched away the Dottle out of which he was 
swallowing a hearty cordial, and pouring it over the exposed head of 
her guest, then ordering one of her daughters to rub it dry, she took 
off his plaid, and wringing it, hung it to the fire. 

During these various operations — for the whole family seemed 
eager to show their hospitality — the old man discovered, not so 
much by the costliness of his garments, as by the noble mien and 
gentle manners of the stranger, that he was some chieftain from the 
castle. " Your honour," said he, '* must pardon the uncourtliness of 
our ways ; but we give you the best we have, and the worthy Lord 
Loch-awe cannot do more." 

Wallace gave smiling answers to all their remarks, and offers of 
service. He partook of their broth, praised the good wife's cakes, 
and sat discoursing with the family with all the gaiety and frankness 
of one of themselves. His unreserved manners opened every heart 
around him, and with confidential freedom the venerable shepherd 
related his domestic history, dwelling particularly on the projected 

S 
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mATritffee of his cbfldren, wfaich ha nid, " should now take plioa. 
sinoe the good Sir William WaUaoe had bronght peace to the land." 

Wallace gratified the worthy father b]^ appearing to take an in- 
terest in all his narratiTeB : and by allowing the hap^y spirits of the 
young people to break in npon these sraver discussions, he smiled 
with thejEnuTuloQs matron, who turned the discourse to tales of other 
times. Ele listened with complacency to every legend of witch, foiiy, 
and ghost, and his enlightened remarks sometimes pointed out 
natural causes for the extraordinary appearances she described, or, as 
better attested and less equivocal accounts of supernatural appari- 
tions, he acknowledged that there are more things in heaven ud in 
earth than are dreamed of in philosophy. 

Morning dawned before the tranquillized, nay, happy WaUaoe— 
happy in the cheerful innocence of the soene--diBcovdred that the 
night was passed. As the grev light gleamed t^ugh the wooden 
shutters he arose. '* My friends, I must leave you," said he ; " there 
are those not far off who may be alarmed at my oisappearanoe, for 
none knew when I walked abroad, and unwittingly 1 have been 
charmed all these hours to remain, enjoying the hi^^iineaB of your 
circle forgetful of the anxiety I have perhaps occasioned in mv own." 

The old man declared his mtention of seeing him over the hill. 
Wallace declined giving him t^at trouble, saying that, as it was day- 
light, and the snow had ceased, he could easily retrace his steps to 
the castle. 

** No, no," returned the shepherd : ** and, besides," said he, " as I 
hear the good Lord Regent is Keeping the new-year with our noble 
earl, who knows but I may get a glimpse of his noble countenance? 
and that will be a sight to tell of till Idie!" 

** God's blessing on his sweet face !" cried the old woman ; ** but I 
would give all the yam in my muckle chest, to catch one look of 
his lucky eye ! I warrant you, witch or f oixy could never harm me 
more !" 

" Ah, father," cried the eldest of the girls, blushing, ** if you eo 
near enough to him ! Do you know Madgie Grant told me, if I coiud 
but get even the least bit of Sir William Wallace's hair, and give it 
to Donald Cameron to weainn a true-lover's knot on his breast, no 
Southron will be able to do him harm as long as he lives." 

" And do you believe it would protect your lover, my pretty 
Jeannie ?" inquired Wallace, with a sweet smile. 

*' Surely," she replied : *^ for Madgie is a wise woman, and has the 
second sight." 

" Well then," returned he, " you shall be gratified. Por though I 
must for once contradict the testimony of a wise woman, and teU 
you that nothing can render a man al»olutely safe but the protec- 
tion of heaven ! yet, if a hair from the head of Sir WilliaoDi Wallace 
would please you — and a glance from his eye gratify your moUiei^— 
bi>th shall be satisfied." And lifting up tne old woman's dieais, 
which lay on a working stool before him, he cut off a golden lock 
from the middle of his head, and put it into the hand of Jeannie. At 
this action, which was performed with such a noble grace, that not 
one of the family now doubted who had been their guest, the good 
dame fell on her knees, and Jeannie, with a cry of joy, putting the 
2>eautif ul lock into her bosom, followed her example^ and in a mo- 
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ment all were clinging around him. The old man grasped his hand. 
'* Bravest of men I" cried he, " the Lord has indeed blest this house, 
since he has honoured it wit^ the presence of the deliverer of Boot- 
land ! My pravers, and the benedictions of all good men, friend or 
ioe, must ever follow yoor footsteps." 

Tears of pleasure started into the eyes of Wallace. He raised the 
family one Dy one from the ground, and putting his purse into the 
hand of the dame ; *' There, my kind hostess," said he, ** let that fiU 
the chests of your daughters on their bridal da^ ; they must receive 
it as a brother's portion to his sisters, for it is with fraternal affection 
that William Wallace regards the sons and daughters of Scotland." 

The happy sobs of the old woman stopped the expressions of her 

Efttitode ; but her son, fearing his freedom of the night before might 
ve offended, stood abashed at a distance. Wallace stretched out 
his hand to him. ** My good Archibald," cried he, ^* do not hold 
bade from one who will ^ways be your friend. I shall send from 
the castle this day sufficient to fill your bridal coffers alsa" 

Wallace having wra|^)ed himself in his plaid, now withdrew, 
amidst the benedictions of the whole group, and swiftly recrossing 
the moontain heights, was soon on the western brow of Ben Crua- 
chan, and in ten minutes afterwards entered the hall of £ildium 
eastle. A few servants only were astir — ^the rest of the family were 
still asleep. About an hour after their friend's departure, the earl 
and Graham had missed him, but supposing that whithersoever he 
was gone, he would soon return, they made no inquiries ; and when 
the tempest began, on Edwin caressing his anxiety to know where 
he was, one of the servants said he was gone to his chamber. This 
answer satisfied every one, and they continued to enjoy the festal 
6(^ne, antil the countess of Loch-awe made the signal for repose. 

Next morning, when the family met at the breakfast-board, they were 
not a little surprised to hear Wallace recount the adventure of the 
night ; and wMle Loch-awe promised every kindness to the shepherd, 
and a messenger was despatched with a purse to Archibald, Edwin 
learnt of the earl's servant that his reason for supposing the Regent 
was gone to his room, arose from the sight of his bonnet in the hall. 
WalUce was glad that such an evidence had prevented his friends 
bemg alarmed, and retiring with Loch-awe, with his usual equani- 
mity of mind resumed the grave errand of his tour. 

The hospitable rites of the ceremony being over, in the course of a 
few days the earl accompanied his illustrious guest to make the cir- 
cuit of Argyleshire. At Oastle-Urquhardt they parted, and Wallace 
proceeding with his two friends, performed his legislative visits from 
sea to sea. Having traversed with perfect satisfaction the whole of 
the northern parts of the kingdom, he returned to Hunting-tower on 
the ver^ morning that a messenger had reached it from Mun*ay. 
That vigilant chieftain informed the Regent of king Edward's ar- 
rival from Flanders, and that he was preparing a large army to 
march into Scotland. 

" We must meet him," cried Wallace, " on his own shores, and let 
the horrors attending the seat of war fall on the country whose king 
vould bring desolation to ours." 
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CHAPTEB XLYTL 

The gathering word was despatched from chief to> chief to call the 
clans of the highlands to meet their Regent by a certain day in Cly- 
desdale. Wallace himself set fcHnvard to sammon the strength of 
the Lowlands ; but at Kindavin castle, on the coast oi Fyfe, he was 
snrprisai with another embassy from Edward, a herald accooqjanied 
by that Sir Hugh le de Spencer, who had conducted himadf so inso- 
lently on his first embassage^ 

On his entering the chamber where the Regent sat with the chief- 
tains who had accompanied him from Perthshire, the two< English- 
men walked forward ; but before the herald had paid the customary 
respects, Le de Spencer advanced to Wallace, and in the pride of a 
little mind, elated at being empowered to insult with impunity, he 
broke forth : — 

'* Sir William Wallace, the contumely with which the ambassadors 
of Prince Edward were treated is so resented by the king of Eng- 
land, that he invests his own majesty in my person to tell v<mi that 
your treasons have filled up their measure ; that now, in the pleni- 
tude of his continental victories, he descends upon Scotland to anni- 
hilate this rebellious nation, and — '* 

" Stop, Sir Hugh le de Spencer," cried the herald, touching hirn 
with his sceptre, *' whatever may be the denunciations with which 
the king haa entrusted you, you must allow me to perform my duty 
before vou declare them. And thus I utter the gracious message 
which nis majesty has put into my mouth." 

He then addressed Wallace, and in the King's name accusing him 
of rebellion, and of imfair and cruel devastation made in Scotland, 
and in England, promised him pardon for all, if he would immedi- 
ately disband his followers and acknowledge his offence 

Wallace motioned with his hand for his friends to keep silence, 
(for he perceived that two or three of the most violent were ready to 
break forth in fierce defiances of King Edward) and being obeyed, he 
calmly replied to the herald : — 

" "V^Then we were desolate, your king came to us as a comforter, 
and he put us in chains ! While he was absent I invaded his country 
as an open enemy. I rifled your barns, but it was to feed a people 
whom his robberies had left to perish ! I marched through, your lands, 
I made your soldiers fly before me ! but what spot in all your shores 
have I made black with the smoke of ruin 2 I leave the people of 
Northumberland to judge between me and your monarch. And 
that he shall never be mine, or Scotland's, our deeds shall further 
prove !" 

" Vain and ruinous determination I'* exclaimed Le de Spencer.. 
" King Edward comes against you with an army that will reach from 
sea to sea. Wherever the hoofs of the war-horse strike, there grass 
never grows again. The sword and the fire shall m^e a desert of 
this devoted land, and your arrogant head, proud Scot, shall bleed 
upon the scaffold !" 

" He shall first see my fires, and meet my sword in his own fields," 
returned Wallace ; " and if Gk>d continue my life, I will keep my 
Easter in England, in despite of king Edward and of all who bear ar- 
XQQiiT in lii& Qicuntry I" 
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As he spoke, he rose from his chair, and bowing his head to the 
herald, the Scottish marshals conducted the ambassadors from his 
presence. Le de Spencer twice attempted to speak, but the marshals 
would not allow him, they said the business of the embassy was now 
over, and should he presume further to insult their Begent, the pri- 
vilege of his official character should not protect him from the wrath 
of the Scots. Intimidated by the frowning brows and nervous arms 
of all around, he held his peace, and the doors were shut on him. 

Wallace foresaw a heavy tempest to Scotland threatened by these 
repeated embassies. He perceived that Edward, by sending over- 
tures which he knew could not be accepted ; bv making a show of 
pacific intentions, meant to throw the blame of the continuation of 
hostilities upon the Scots, and so overcome the reluctance of his more 
just nobility to further persecute a people whom he had made to suf- 
fer so much. The same insidious policy was likewise made to change 
the aspect of the Scottish cause in the eyes of Philip of France, (who 
had lately sent congratulations to the Begent on the victorv of Uam- 
bus-Kenneth) and by that means deprive it of a powerful ally and 
xealous negociator for an honourable peace. 

To prevent this last injury Wallace despatched a quick sailing ves- 
«eL with Sir Alexander Bamsay, to inform King Philip of the parti- 
culars of Edward's proposals, and of the consequent continued war* 
fare. 

. On the twenty-eighth of February, Sir William Wallace joined 
Lord Andrew Murray on Bothwell Moor, and had the happiness of 
seeing Ms brave friend again lord of the domains which he had so 
lately lost for him. He did not visit the castle. At such a crisis he 
forbore to unnerve his mind by awakening the griefs which lay slum- 
bering at the bottom of his heart. Halbert came from his convent 
once more to look upon the face of his beloved master. The meeting 
cost Wallace many agonizing pangs. He pressed the venerable form 
in his youthful arms, and promised him news of his life and safety. 
""May Idle," cried the old man, "ere I hear it is otherwise! But 
youth is no warrant for life j the vigour of these arms cannot always 
assure themselves of victory ; and then, should you fall, where is our 
country ?" 

" With a better than I,'* returned the chief, " in the arms of Grod. 
He will fight for Scotland when Wallace is laid low." Halbert wept. 
But the trumpet sounded for the field. He blessed his lord, and they 
parted for ever. 

A strong force from the Highlands joined the troops from Stirling, 
«nd Wallace had the satisfaction of seeing before him thirty-thou- 
sand well-appointed men eager for the fight. With all Scotland 
pressing on his heart, his eye lingered for a moment on the distant 
towers of Bothwell ; but not delaying a moment, he placed himself 
at the head of his legions, and set forth through a country now 
budding with all the charms of the cultivation he had spread over 
it. He had hardly commenced his march when a courier from Sir 
B^oger Kirkpatrick met him with information that the Northum- 
brians, being apprised of king Edward's approach, had assembled in 
immense bodies, and having crossed the debateable land in the 
night, had driven Sir Eustace Maxwell with great loss, into Carla 
veroch, had taken several minor forts, and though harassed by Kivk.- 
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emulation in all, to efface with honourable deeds the memory of 
their disgrace. With augmented forces he therefore marched mto 
Cumberland, and having drawn up his array between the river, and 
a high ground which he covered with archers, he stood prepared to 
meet the approach of king Edward. 

But Edw£u:d did not appear till late in the next day : and then the 
Soots descried his legions advancing from the horizon, to pitch their 
vanguard on the plain of Stanmore. Wallace knew that for the 
first time he was now goln^ to pitch his soldiership against that of 
the greatest general in Christendom. But he did not shrink &om 
measuring him arm to arm, and mind to mind ; for the assurance of 
his cause was in both. 

His present aim was to draw the king towards the Scottish lines, 
where, at certain distances, he had dug deep pits, and covering them 
lightly with twigs and loose grass, had lezt them as traps ror the 
Soutliron cavalry ; for in cav^ry, he was told by his spies, would 
consist the chief strength of Edward's army. The waste in which 
Wallace had laid the adjoining counties, rendered the provisioning 
of so large a host very difficult : and as it was composed of a mixed 
multitude from every land in which the king of England had sec 
his invading foot, harmony could not be expected to continue 
amongst its leaders. Delay was therefore an advantage to the 
Scottish Begent ; and observing that his enemy held back, as if he 
wished to draw him from his position ; he detirmined not to stir, 
although he might seem to be struck with awe of so great an adver- 
sary. 

To this end he offered him peace ; hoping either to obtain what 
he asked (which he did not deem probable), or by filling Edward 
with an idea of his fear, urge him to precipitate himself forward ; 
to avoid the dangers of a prolonged sojourn m so barren a country, 
and to t£^e Wal^ce, as he might think, in his panic. Instructing 
his heralds what to say, he sent them on to Boycross, near which 
the tent of the kiag of England was pitohed. Supposing that his 
enemy was now at his feet, and ready to beg the terms he had be- 
fore rejected, Edward admitted the ambassadors, and |bade them 
deliver their messege. Without further parley the herald spoke. 

" Thus saith Sir William Wallace : Were it not that the kings 
and nobles of the realm of Scotland nad ever sought redress of in- 
juries before they sought revenge, you, king of England and inva- 
der of our country ! should not now behold orators in your camp, 
persuading concord ; but an army in battle array, advancing to the 
onset. Our Lord Begent being of the ancient opinion of his re- 
nowned predecessors, that the greatest victories are never such an 
advantage to a conqueror as an honourable and bloodless peace ; 
sends to offer this peace to you, at the price of restitution. The 
lives you have rifled from us, you cannot restore j but the noble 
Lord Douglas, whom you now unjustly detain a prisoner, we de- 
mand : and that you retract those claims on our monarchy, which 
never had existence^ till ambition begot them on the basest treach- 
ery. G-rant these just requisitions, and we lay down our arms ; 
but continue to deny them, and our nation is ready to rise to a man, 
and with heart and hand to avenge the injuries we have sustained. 
You have wasted our lands, burnt our towns, and imprisoned our 
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nobility. "Without consideraticm of age or oonditdoiii women, chil- 
dren, and feeble old men, have, unresisting, fallen by your sword. 
And why was all this ? Did our confidence in your honour ofEend 
you, that you put our chieftains in durance, and deprived our yeo- 
manry of their lives ? Did the benediction with which our pcelates 
hailed you as the arbitrator between our princes, raise your ire, that 
you burnt their churches, and slew them on the altars ? These, O 
King ! were Lhy deeds : and for these, William Wallace is in arms. 
But yield us the peace we ask j vdUidraw from our quarters ; rdin- 
quish your unjust pretensions ; and we will once more consider Ed- 
ward of England as the kinsman of Alexander the third ; and his 
subjects as the friends and allies of our realm." 

Not in the least moved with this address, Edward contemptuous- 
ly answered, " Intoxicated bv a transitory success, your l^M^er is 
vain enough to suppose that he can discomfit the king <^ England, 
as he has done Ids unworthy officers, by fierce and inBolent words : 
but we are not so weak as to be ov^hrown by a breath, nor so haa% 
as to hear argument from a rebeL I come to claim my own ; to 
assert my supremacy over Scotland : — and it shall acknowledge its 
liege lord, or be left a desert without a living creature to say this 
ioas a kingdom. Depart, this is my answer to you : your leader shall 
receive his at the point of my lance." 

Wallace, who did not expect a more favourable reply, ere his am- 
bassadors returned, had marshalled his lines for the onset. liord 
Bothwell, and Murray, Ms valiant son, took the lead on the Ic^ 
wing; Sir Eustace Maxwell and Kir^>atrick ccMnmanded on the 
right J Graham (in whose skill and courage Wallace placed a confi- 
dence as in a second self) held the reserve behind the woods ; and the 
Regent himself, with Edwin and his brave standard-bearer, occupied 
the centre. Having heard the report of his messengers, he repeated 
to his troops the answer they brought : and while he stood at the 
head of the lines, he exhorted them to remember, that on that day 
the eyes of all Scotland would be upon them. They were the fijst 
of their country who had gone forth to meet the tyrant in a pitched 
battle J and in proportion to the danger they confronted, would be 
their meed of glory. " But it is not for renown merely, that you are 
called upon to fight this day," said he, " your rights, your homes, are 
at stake. You have no hope of security for your lives, bat in an 
unswerving determination to keep the field ; and let the world see 
how much more might lies in the arms of a few, contending for th^r 
country and hereditary liberties, than in hosts, which seek fcM: blood 
and spoil. Slavery and freedom lie before J^ou ? Shrink but one 
backward step, and yourselves are in bondage, your wives become the 
prey of violence. Be firm ; trust Him who blesses the righteous 
cause, and victory will crown your toil I" 

Though affecting to despise his young opponent, Edward was too 
good a general really to contemn an enemy who had so oftoi proved 
himself worthy of respect ; and therefore by declaring his determina- 
tion to put all the Scottish chieftains to death, and to transfer their 
estates to his conquering officers, he stimulated their avarice as well 
as love of fame, and with every passion in arms, they rushed to the 
combat. 

Wallace stood unmoved. Not a bow was drawn till the impetuous 
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sqnadfons, In full charge, towards the flanks of the Scots, fell into 
the pits : then it was that the Highland archers on the hill lannched 
thdr arrows : the plunging horses were instantly overwhelmed by 
others, who could not 1^ checked in their career. New showers of 
darts rained upon them, and sticking into their flesh, made them rear 
and roll upon their riders ; while others, who were wounded, but had 
escaped the pits, flew back in rage of pain upon the advancing in- 
fantry. A confusion ensued, so perilous, that the king thought it 
necessary to precipitate himself forward, and in person attack the 
main body of his adversary, which yet stood inactive. Giving the 
spur to his charger, he ordered his troops to press on over the strug- 
gling heaps before them, and being obeyed, with much diffi- 
culty and great loss, he passed the first range of pits ; but a second 
and a wider awaited him, and there, seeing his men sink into them 
by squadrons, he beheld the whole army of Wallace close in upon 
them. Terrific was now the havoc. The very numbers of the 
Bouthrons, and the mix^ discipline of their army, proved its bane. 
In the tumult they hardly understood the orders which were given ; 
and some mistaking them, acted so contraiy to the intended move- 
ments, that Edwaid galloping from one end of the field to the other, 
appeared like a frantic man, regardless of every personal danger, so 
that he could but fix others to &ont the same tempest of death with 
himself. His officers trembled at every step he took, for fear that 
some of the secret pits should engulph him. However, the desperate 
courage of their monarch rallied a part of the distracted army, whom 
he drove with all its force against the centre of the Scots. But at 
this juncture the reserve of G-raham charged him in the rear, and the 
archers redoubling their discharge of aitillery, the Flanderkins, who 
were in the van of Edward, suddenly giving way with cries of terror, 
the amazed king found himself obliged to retreat, or to run the risk 
of being taken. He gave a signal j the first of the kind he had ever 
sounded in his life ; and drawing his English troops around him, fell 
back in tolerable order beyond the confines of his camp. 

The Scots were eager to pursue him, but Wallace checked the 
motion. " Let us not hurt the lion till he stand at bay !" cried he j 
" he vnll retire far enough from the Scottish bordei-s, without our 
leaving this vantage ground to drive him." 

What Wallace said came to pass. Soon no vestige of a Southron 
soldier, but the dead which strewed the road, was to be seen from 
Bide to side of the wide horizon. The royal camp was immediately 
seized by the triumphant Scots, and the tent of king Edward, and 
its costly furniture, were sent to Stirling as a trophy of the victory. 



CHAPTER XLVnL 

JIa»y chieftains from the north had drawn to Stirling to be near 
intelligence from the borders. They were aware that this meeting 
between Wallace and Edward was the crisis of their fate. The few 
who remained in the citadel of those who had borne the brunt of the 
opening of this glorious revolution for their country, were full of 
sanguine expectations. They had seen the prowess of their leader, 
they had shared the glory of his destiny, and they feared not that 
Edward would deprive him of one ray. But they who, at the utmost' 
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wilds of the Highlands, had only heard his fame, thongh they had 
afterwards seen him amongst tnemselyes, transforming the moun- 
tain savage into a civilized man and disciplined soldier — ^though they 
had felt the effects of his military successes — yet they doubt^ how 
his fortunes might stand the shock of Edward's happy star, llie 
lords whom he had released from the Southron prisons, were all of 
the same apprehensive opinion, for they knew what numbers Edward 
could bring against the Scottish power, and how hitherto imrivalled 
was his sMQ in the field. " Now," thought Lord Badenoch, " will 
this brave Scot find the difference between fighting with the officers 
of a king, and a king himself, contending for what he determines 
sh^ be a part of his dominions !" Full of this idea, and resolving 
never to f sdl into the hands of Edward again (for the conduct of 
Wallace had made the earl ashamed of his long submission to the 
usurpation of rights to which he had a claim^ he kept a vemel in 
readiness at the mouth of the Forth, to take nim, as soon as the news 
of the Begent's defeat should arrive, far from the sad consequeucei 
to the quiet asylum of France. 

The meditations of Athol^ Buchan, and March, were of a different 
tendency. It was their design, on the earliest intimation of such 
intelligence, to set forth and be the first to throw themselves at the 
feet of Edward, and acknowledge him their sovereign. Thus, with 
various projects in their heads (which none but the three last breath- 
ed to each other) were several hundred chieftains assembled around 
the Earl of Mar, when Edwin Ruthven, glowing with all the eSvl- 
gence of his general's glory and his ovm, rush^ into the hallj and 
throwing the royal standard of England on the ground, exdauned, 
" There lies the supremacy of king Edward !" 

Every man started on his feet. " You do not mean," cried Athol, 
" that king Edward has been beaten ?" " He has been beaten out 
of the field!" returned Edwin. " These despatches," added he, lay- 
ing them on the table before his uncle, " will relate every particular. 
A hard battle our Regent fought, for our enemies were numberless, 
but a thousand good angels were his allies, and Edward himself fled. 
I saw the king, after he had thrice rallied his troops and brought 
them to the charge, at last turn and fly. It was at that moment I 
wounded his standard-bearer, and seized this dragon." 

" Thou art worthy of thy general, brave Ruthven !" said Badenoch 
to Edwin : " James," added he, addressing his eldest son, who had 
just arrived from France, " we, too, must show our Scottish blood." 

Lord Mar, who had stood in speechless gratitude, opened the des- 
patches, and finding a circumstantial narrative of the battle, with 
accounts of the previous embassies, he read them aloud. Their con- 
tents excited a variety of emotions. When the nobles heard that 
Edward had offered Wallace the crown j when they found that, by 
vanquishing that powerful monarch he had subdued even the soiQ of 
the man who had hitherto held them in awe ; though in the same 
breath they read that their Regent had refused royalty, and was now 
as a servant of the people, preparing to strengthen the borders } yet 
the most extravagant suspicion awoke in almost every breast. The 
eagle-flight of his gloiy seemed to have raised him so far above their 
heads — so beyond their power to restrain or to elevate him, that an 
eBvjf dark as Erebus — a jealousy, which at once annihilated every 
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ffratefnl sentiment, eyery personal regard, passed like electricity from 
Heart to heart. The eye, turning &om one to the other, explained 
what no lip dared utter. A dead silence reigned, whHe the demon of 
hatred was taking possession of eyery breast, and none but the Lords 
M ar. Badenoch, and Loch-awe, escaped the black contagion. 

When the meeting broke up. Lord Mar placed himself at t^e head 
of the officers of the garrison, and with a herald holding the banner 
of Edward beneath the colours of Scotland, rode forth to proclaim 
to the country the decisive victory of the Begent. Badenoch and 
lioch-awe hastened with tidings to Snowdoun. The rest of the chiefs 
dispezsed. But as if actuated by one spirit, they were seen wander- 
ing about the outskirts of the town, where they soon drew together 
in groups, and whispered among themselves these and similar senti- 
ments : — 

*^ He refused the crown offered to him in the field by the people — 
he rejected it from Edward, because he would reign uncontrolled. 
He will now seize it as a conqueror, and we shall have an up-start's 
foot upon our necks. If we are to be slaves, let us have a tyrant of 
our own choosing." 

As the trumpets before Lord Har blew the acclaim of triumph, 
Athol said to Buchan, " CJousiu, that is but the forerunner of wnat 
we ^all hear to announce the usurpation of this Wallace. And shall 
we sit tamely by, and liave our birthright wrested from us by a man 
of yesterday ? ^o : if the race of Alexander be not to occupy the 
throne, let us not nesitate between the monarch of a mighty nation 
and a low-bom tyrant — ^between him who wiQ at least gild our 
chains with chivahic honours, and an up-start whose domination 
will be as severe as debasing." 

Murmurings such as these went from chief to chief, and descoided 
to the minor chieftains, who held lands in fee of the more sovereign 
lords. Petty interests extinguished gratitude for general benefits, 
and by secret meetings, at the heads of which were Athol, Buchan, 
and March, a conspiracy was soon formed to overset the power of 
Wallace. Their design was to invite Edward once more to take 
possession of the kingdom, and to accomplish this with certainty they 
were to assume a pre-eminent zeal for the Begent. March was to 
persuade Wallace to send him to Dunbar, as governor of the LotM- 
ans, to hold the refractory Soulis in check, and to divide the public 
cares of Lord Dundaff, who must find Berwick a sufficient charge for 
his age and comparative inactivity. *' Then," cried the false Cos- 
patrick, '' When I am fixed at Dunbar, Edward may come round 
trom Newcastle to that port, and by your management, he must 
march unmolested to Stirling, and seize the usurper on his throne." 

Sudbi suggestions met with full approval from these dark incendia- 
ries, and as their meetings were usually held at night, they walked 
foruL in the day with cheerful countenances, and joined the general 
rejoicing. 

They feared to hint even a word of their intention to Lord Bade- 
noch ; for, on Buchan having expressed some discontent to hinn at 
the homage that was paid to a man much their inferior, his answer 
was. " Hiui we acted worthy of our birth. Sir William Wallace ^ever 
could have had the opportunity to rise upon our disgrace. But as it 
is, we must submit, or bow to treachery instead of virtue." Tbi& 
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reply determined them to keep their proceedings secret from him, 
and also from Lady Mar, for both Lord Buchan and Lord Athol,had 
at different times listened to the fond dreams of her love and ambi- 
tion. They had flattered her with entering iito her designs : Athol 
gloomily affected acquiescence, that he might render himself masta 
of aU that was in her mind, and perhaps in that of her lover, for he 
did not doubt that Wallace was as guilty as her wishes would have 
made him ; and Buchan, every ready to yield to the persuasions of 
woman, was not likely to refuse, when his fair cousin promised to 
reward him with all- the pleasures of the gayest court in Europe. 

Thus were they situated, when the news of Wallace's decisive vic- 
tory, distancing all their means to raise him who was now at the 
pinnacle of power, determined the dubious to be at once his mortal 
enemies. Lord Badenoch had listened with a different temper to the 
first breathings of Lady Mar on her favourite subject. He told her 
if the nation chose to make their benefactor king, he should not op- 
pose it, because he thought that none of the blood royal deserved to 
wear the crown, which they had aU consented to hold in fee of Ed- 
ward. But they would never promote by intrigue, an election -wdiich 
would rob his own posterity of their inheritance. But when she gave 
hints of being one day the wife of Wallace, he turned on her with a 
frown. " Cousin," said he, " beware how you allow so guilty an 
idea to take possession of your heart ! It is the parent of dishonour 
and death. And did I think that Sir William Wallace were capable 
of sharing your wishes, I would be the first to abandon his standard. 
But I beUeve him too virtuous to look on a married woman with the 
eyes of passion ; and that he holds the houses of Mar and Cummin in 
too high a respect to breathe an illicit sigh in the ear of my kins- 
woman." 

Despairing of making the impression she desired on the mind of 
this severe relative, Lady Mar spoke to him no more on the subject. 
And Lord Badenoch, ignorant that she had imparted her criminal 
project to his brother and cousin, believed that his reproof had per- 
formed her cure. Thus flattering himself, he made no hesitation to 
be the first who should go to Snowdoun, to communicate to her the 
brilliant despatehes of the Regent, and to declare the freedom of 
Scotland to be now almost secured. He and Lord Loch-awe set forth, 
but they had been sometime preceded by Edwin. 

The moment the countess heard the name of her nephew announc- 
ed, she made a sign for her ladies to withdraw, and starting forward 
at his entrance, " Speak !" cried she, " tell me, is the Regent still a 
conqueror?" "Where is my mother and Helen," replied he, "to 
share my tidings ?" " Then they are good !" exclaimed Lady Mar, 
with one of her bewitching smiles. " Ah ! you dy one, Iflte your 
chief, you know your power !" " And like him I exercise it," replied 
he gaily ; " therefore to keep your ladyship no longer in suspense, 
here is a letter from the Regent himself." He presented it as he 
spoke, and she, catehing it from him, turned round, and pressing it 
rapturously to her lips (it being the first she had received from Imn) 
eagerly ran over its brief contents. While re-perusing it, for she 
<^^^J^ot tear her eyes from the beloved characters. Lady Ruthven 
and. Helen entered the room. The former hastened forward ; the 
latter trembled as she moved, for she did not yet know the informa- 
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tion which her cousin had brought. But the first glance of his face 
told her all was safe ; and as he broke from his mother's embrace to 
clasp Helen in his arms, she fell upon his neck, and with a shower of 
tears, whispered, " Wallace lives, is well ?'* " As you would wish him," 
le-whi^ered he ; " and with Edward at his feet.*' " Thank God, 
thaz^ God !" and as she spoke in a louder tone, Lady Kuthven ex*- 
cMmed, *^ But how is our Eegent ? Speak Edwin! How is the delight 
of all hearts ?" " Still the lord of Scotland," answered he, "the in- 
Tincible dictator of her enemies ! The puissant Edward has acknow- 
ledged the power of Sir William Wallace, and after being beaten on 
the plain of Stanmore, is now making the best of his way to his own 
oapltal." 

Lady Mar again and again pressed the cold letter of Wallace to her 
burning bosom. " The Begent does not mention these matters in 
his letter to me," said she, "casting an exulting glance over the 
glowing face of Helen. But Helen Sid not notice it, she was listen- 
ing to Edwin, who, with joyous animaticHi, related every particular 
that had befallen Wallace from the time of his rejoining him to that 
Tery moment. The countess heard all with complacency, tiU he 
mentioned the issue of the conference with Edward's first ambassa- 
dors, " Fool I" exclaimed she to herself, " to throw away the golden 
opportunity that may never return !" Not observing her disturbance, 
!Mwin went on with his narrative, every word of which spread the 
eloquent countenance of Helen with admiration and joy. 

Since her heroic heart had wrung from it all selfish wishes with 
regard to Wallace, she allowed herself to <^nly rejoice in his suc- 
cess, and to look up unabashed when the resplendent glories of hia 
character were brought before her. None but Edwin made her feel 
her exclusion from her soul's onljr home by dwelling on his gentle 
virtues, by portraying the exquisite tenderness of his nature, which 
seemed to enfold the object of his love in his heart of hearts. When 
Helen thought on these discourses she would sigh, but it was a sigh 
of resignation ; and she loved to meditate on the words which Ed- 
win had carelessly spoken, that she made herself a nun for Wallace I 
" And so I will," said she to herself ,^ " and that resolution stiUa 
every wild emotion. AU is innocence in Heaven, Wallace ! you wiU 
there read my soul, and love me as a sister." 

In such a frame of mind did she listen to the relation of Edwin, 
did her animated eye welcome the entrance of Badenoch and Loch- 
awe, and their enthusiastic encomiums on the lord of her heart. 
Then sounded the trumpet, and the herald's voice in the street pro- 
claimed the victory of the Begent. Lady Mar rushed to the win- 
dow, as if there she would see himself. Lady Buthven followed^ 
and as the acclamations of the people echoed through the air, Helen 
pressed the precious cross of Wallace to her bosom, and hastily left 
the room to enjoy the rapture of her thoughts in the blessed retire- 
ment of her own oratory. 

In the course of a few days after the promulgation of all thia 
happy intelligence, it was announced that the Begent was on his 
return to Stirling. Lady Mar was not so inebriated with her vain 
hopes as to forget that Helen might traverse the dearest of them,, 
should she again present herself to its object. She therefore hasten- 
ed to her, whpn the time of his expected arrival drew near, and put- 
ting on all the matron, affected to give her the couusd. ol ^xsiQlCii^^, 
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As all the noble families around Stirling would assemble to bail 
the victor's return, the countess said she came to address her in her 
consideration of what had passed in the chapel before the Begent's, 
departure, not to submit herself to the observation of so many eyes. 
JSTot suspecting the occult devices which worked in her st^nnother's 
heart, Helen meekly acquiesced with the reply — " I shall obey." 
But she inwardly thought, ** 1, who know the heroism of his aoul, 
need not pageants nor acclamations of the multitude to tell me 
what he is. He is already too bright for my senses to support, and 
with his image pressing on my heart, it is mercy to let me shrink 
from his glorious presence.*' 

This was sufficient for Lady Har : she had gained her point. SVnr 
though she did not seriously think (what she £id affected to bcdieve) 
that anything more had passed between Wallace and Hdlen than 
what they had openly declared, yet she could not but discern the 
harmony of their minds, and she feared that frequent interooime 
might dr&w such sympathy to something dearer. She had nndec^ 
standing to perceive his virtues, but they found no answering quali- 
ties in her breast. The matohless beaufy of his person, the pene- 
trating tenderness of his manner, the splendour of his fune, the 
magnitude of his power, all united to set her impure and ambitious 
soul in a blaze. Each opposing duty seemed only a vapour throngh 
which she could easily pass to the goal of her desires. Henoe art of 
every kind appeared to her to be no more than a means of acquiring 
the object most valuable to her in life. Education had not given to 
her any principle by which she mignt have checked the headlong 
impulse of her now aroused passions. Brought up by her mother, a 
princess of Norway, who had clandestinely left her father's court, 
with the Earl of Stratheam, she gained nothing essentially good 
from her. That young princess endowed her husband with the 
sovereignty of the Orkneys, and lived with him there in all the 
pomp of northern magnificence. But her person and rank was all 
that was valuable in the union, she was weak and vain, and un- 
guarded by any fixed ideas of right and wrong. Her daughter, the 
fair Joanna, inherited her faults with her graces, and came from 
her hands just as nature had formed her, with no acquired ideas but 
such as were calculated to give her an arrogant estunation of her 
own beauty and hereditary consequence. Though fond of admira- 
tion, she held her charms m too great respect to bestow them on any 
man beneath the rank of a prince ^ and while she passed her time in 
a crowd of gallant knights, all striving who could make themselves 
most agreeable to this gay and disdai^ul beauty, her mother died. 
The young and lovely Isabella, Countess of Mar, then only two 
years married, pitying the sorrow of the youthful Joanna, sent over 
to Kirkwall to beg the widowed Earl of Strathem to allow his daugh- 
ter to pass a few months with her at Braemar. The sprightly graces 
of youth quickly broke through the clouds of grief. Lady Har 
thought the variableness of Joanna's feelings excusable in a gid of 
sixteen, and she loved her for her beauty and gaiety. But alas, for 
the frailty of human nature ! the earl her husband, then hardly 
turned of forty, in the full meridian of manhood and sensibility, 
from being interested in the sadness of his fair charge, now became 
too sensible to the enchantments of her sportive mirth. His coun- 
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tess's second confinement approached, and as her delicate frame fre- 
quently required rest, the livebr Joanna was left alone to amnse the 
earL She sang, she dajiced, she captivated his senses in every pos- 
aUeway. Many were the loneljr hours they passed together, and 
in all she would oe still as charming. The reserve of her sex seem- 
ed cast from her heart, and intoxicated with the free sacrifice from 
80 young, 80 lovely a creature, he forgot his wife, his honour, and 
all the world I Instead of revolting at the idea of the husband of her 
friend addressing her with the voice of enamoured admiration, she 
cmly contemplated her triumph in having rivalled the charms of so 
b^ratifnl a woman as Lady Mar, and thus listening every day to 
the breath of a passion she had excited and blown till it became a 
destrcnring l&re, her own soul caught the infection and she fell. Be- 
fore three months expired the criminal Joanna awoke from her 
dream of vice j the injured wife brought forth a daughter, and hap- 
pQy died, but the treacherous friend found too late that she had 
saoificed herself to the silly gratifications of rivalry : she had greed- 
ily listened to an adulation which seemed to raise her to divinity, 
-wtusD. in reality it reduced her to the most abject situation of her 
sex, and made her a mark for contempt to point at, should ever dis- 
covery unveil her conduct to the world. At this crisis, while her soul 
was torn with scorn of herself, and indignation against the earl for 
the advantage he had taken of her innocent vanity (as if such van 
ity could ever be innocent !) she found herself in a state which threat- 
ened to proclaim her disgrace. From that moment all her yet 
ch^ished hope of some royal alliance fled from her ambitious hea^. 
She was humbled at once, and no longer meeting the fond solicita- 
tions of the widowed Mar with disdain or reproaches, she yielded to 
his entreaties, and ere the countess was four months dead, became 
his wife. 

The offspring of her guilt died the moment it was bom, and every 
succeeding babe which she carried met with the same fate till the 
birth of those twins, the survivor of which had been saved from a 
watery grave by Wallace. Ill as Lord Mar had behaved in this 
transaction, it was his first and only dereliction from virtue, and his 
remorse for having betrayed innocence, and, perhaps by his too ap- 
parent infidelity, hastened the death of the most trusting of wives, 
so wrung his heart that his continued repentance made such an im- 
pression on his young countess as to excite in her mind some idea 
of moral and rehgious distinctions. To check auy rumours to which 
her prompt marriage must have given rise, she persuaded her hus- 
band to take her to France, where assuming a cold and domestic 
demeanor, which she thought becoming her royal descent, she resided 
several jrears. Thus changed, she returned to Scotland. She found 
the suspicion of her former indiscretion faded from all minds, and 
passing her time in the stately hospitalities of her lord's castles, 
conducted herself with a matronly dignity that made him the envy 
of all the married chieftains in his neighnourhood. Soon after her 
. arrival she took Lady Helen from her grandmother at Thirlestane, 
where both children had been left on the departure of their father 
and his bride for France. Though hardly passed the period of ab- 
solute childhood, the Lord Soulis at this time offered the youn^ heir- 
ess of Mar his hand. The countess had then no interest in wishing 
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the union, therefore she permitted her daughter-in-law to decide as 
she pleased. A second time he presented himself, and Lady Mar 
still indifferent, allowed Helen a second time to refuse hua. Years 
flew over the heads of the once guilty pair ; but while they whiten- 
ed the raven locks of the earl, and withered his manly brow, the 
beauty of his countess blew into fuller luxuriance. Yet it was her 
minor alone that told her she was fairer than all the ladies around, 
for none durst invade the severe decorum of her manners with so 
light a whisper. Such was her state when she first heard of the 
rise of Sir William Wallace, and when she thought that her hus- 
band might not only lose his life, but risk the family honours l^ 
joining him ; for her own sake, and for her children, she determin- 
ed, if it were necessary, to make the outlawed chief a sacrifice. To tlds 
end she became willing to bribe Soulia's participation by the hand of 
Helen. She knew that her daughter-in-law abhorred his characta : 
but love, indifference or hatred, she thought of little consequence in 
a marriage which brought sufficient antidotes in rank and wealth. 
She had never felt what real love was, and her personal vanity 
being.no longer agitated by the raptures of a frantic lover, she now 
lived tranquilly with Lord Mar. What then was her astonishment, 
what the wild distraction of her heart, when she first beheld Sir 
William Wallace, and found in her breast for him all whidi, in the 
moment of the most unreflecting intoxication, she had ever felt for 
her lord, with the addition of feelings and sentiments the existence 
of which she had never believed, but now knew in all their force ? 
Love, for the first time, penetrated through every nerve of her body, 
and possessed her whole mind. Taught a theory of virtue by her 
husband, she was startled at wishes which militated against his 
honour ; but no principles being grounded in her mind, they soon 
disappeared from the furious charge of her passions, and after a short 
struggle she surrendered herself to the lawless power of a guilty and 
ambitious love. Wishes, hopes, and designs, which two years be- 
fore, she would have shuddered at, as not only sinful, but derogatory 
to female delicacy, she now embraced with ardour, and nought 
seemed dreadful to her but disappointment. The prolonged life of 
Lord Mar cost her many tears, for the master-passions of her na- 
ture, which she had laid asleep on her marriage with the earl, broke 
out with redoubled violence at the sight of W^lace. His was the 
most perfect of manly forms, and she loved ; he was great, and her 
ambition blazed into an unextinguishable flame. These two strong 
passions meeting in a breast weakened by the crime of her youth, 
their rule was absolute, and neither virtue, honour, near humanity, 
could stand before them. Her husband was abhorred, her son for- 
gotten, and nothing but Wallace and a crown could find a place in 
her heart. 



CHAPTEB XLIX. 

The few chieftains who had remained on theif estates during the 
suspense before the battle, from a belief that if the issue proved un- 
favourable they should be safest amongst their native glens, now 
came with numerous trains to greet the return of their victorious 
Hegent. The ladies brought forth their most splendid apparels, and 
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the honses of Stirling were hung with tapestry to hail with dae res- 
pect the benefactor of the land. 

At last the hour arrived, when a messenger whom Lord Mar had 
sent oat for the purpose, returned in full speed with information that 
the Begent was passing the Carron. At these tidings the animated 
old earl called out his retinue, mounted his coal-black steed, and 
ordered a sumptuous charger to be caparisoned with housings 
wrought in gold by the hands of Lady Mar and her ladies. The horse 
was intend^ to meet Wallace, and bring him into the city. Edwin 
led it forward. Li the rear of the Earls Mar and Badenoch, came 
all the chieftains of the country in gallant array. Their ladies, on 
splendid palfreys, followed the superb car of the Countess of Mar, and 

Preceding the multitudes of Stirling, left the town a deseii;. Not a 
ving being seemed now within its walls, excepting the Southron 
prisoners, who had assembled on the top of the citadel to view the 
return of their conqueror. 

Helen remained in Snowdoun, believing that she was the only soul 
left in that vast palace. She sat musing on the extraordinary fate 
of Wallace, a few months ago a despised outlaw, at this moment the 
id<d of the nation ! And then turning to herself, the wooed of many 
a gallant heart, and now devoted to one who, like the sun, she must 
ever contemplate with admiration, while he should pass on above her 
sphere, unconscious of the devotion which filled her soul. 

The distant murmur of the populace thronging out qf the street 
towards the Carse, gradually subsided, and at last she was left in pro- 
found silence. " He must be near," thought she ; " he whose smile is 
more precious to me than the adulation of all the world besides, now 
smiles upon every one ! All look upon him, all hear but I — and I — 
Ah, Wallace, did Marion love thee dearer?" As her devoted heart 
demanded that question, her tender and delicate soul shnmk within 
herself, and deeply blushing, she hid her face in her hands. A pause 
of a few minutes, and a sound as if the skies were rent tore the air, a 
noise like the dismal roar of the sea succeeded, and soon after the 
shouts of an approaching multitude shook the palace to its founda- 
tions. Helen started on her feet, the tumult of voices augmented the 
sound of coming squadrons thundering over the ground. At this 
instant every bell in the city began its peals, and the door of Helen's 
room suddenly opened. Lady Ruthven hurried in. " Helen,'* cried 
she, " I would not disturb you before ; but as you were to be absent, 
I would not make one in Lady Mar's train j and I come to enjoy witi, 
you the return of our beloved Regent I" 

Helen did not speak, but her eloquent countenance amply told her 
aunt what were the emotions of her heart, and Lady Ruthven takine 
her hand, attempted to draw her towards an oriel window which 
opened to a view of the high street ; but Helen, slirinking from the 
movement, begged to be excused. "I hear enough," said she, " my 
dear aunt, sights like these overcome me. Let me remain where I 
am." 

Lady Ruthven was going to remonstrate, when the loud huzzas of 
the people and soldiers, accompanied by acclamations of " Long live 
the victorious Wallace, our Prince and King !" struck Helen back 
into her seat, and Lady Ruthven darting towards the window, cried 
aloud, " He comes, Helen, he comes ! His bonnet ofE his noble biov(« 
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Oh ! hoir princely does he look ; and nofw he bows. Ah! thej- shower 
floweis upon him horn the houses on each side of the street. How 
sweetly he smiles and bows to the ladies as they lean from thdr 
windows ! Come. Helen, come, if yon woold see the perfection ol 
majesty and modesty united in one !'* 

Helen did not move, but Lady Buthven stretching out her ann,in 
a moment had drawn her withm view of WaUaoe. She saw him 
attended as a conqueror and a king, but with the eyes of a baiefac- 
tor and a brother he looked on all around. The very memocy of war 
seemed to vanish before his presence, for all there was love and 
gentleness. Helen drew a qmck sigh, and closing her eves, droi^wd 
against the arras. She now heard the buzz of many voices, the roll* 
ing peal of acclamations, but she distinguished nothing ; her amses 
were in tumults, and had not Ladv Buthven se^i her disoidor, she 
would have fallen to the floor. TLe good matron was not so forget- 
fnl of the feelings of a virtuous youthful heart not to have disoover- 
ed something of what was passing in that of her niece. From the 
moment in which she suspected that Wallace had made a scions 
impression there she dropped all trifling with his name. And now 
that she saw the distressing effects of the impression, she took the 
fainting Helen in her arms, and laying her on a conch, by the aid of 
Tolatiles restored her to recollection. Seeing her recovered, she made 
no observation on this emotion, and Helen leaned her head and wi^>t 
upon the bosom of her aunt. Lady Buthven s tears silently mingled 
with hers, but she said within herself, *^* Wallace cannot aiways be 
insensible to so much sweetness ! * 

As the acclaimin^r populace passed the palace in th^ way to the 
citadel, whither they were escorting their Begent, Helen remaine^l 
quiet In her leaning position ; but when the nv ise died away into 
hoarse munniurs. she raised her head : and glancing on the tear- 
bathed face of her aiectionate auiit, said, with a fv>rced smile. ** My 
more than mother, fear me not I I am grateful to Sir William Wal- 
lace : I venerate him as the {Southrons do their St. George ; Imt I 
need not your tender pity." — ^As she spoke, her beautiful Sp quiver- 
ed, but her voice was steady. " My sweetest Helen.** lepl^ Ladv 
Buthven, " how can I pity her, for whom I hope evervthing f* 
" Hope nothing for me."* returned Heloa, understanding by lier looks 
what her tongue had left unsaid, " but to see me a vestal here, and a 
saint in Heaven." "What can my Helen mean?"' replied Lady 
Buthven ; ** who would talk of being a vestal with such a heart in 
▼iew as that of the Begent of Scotland ^ and that it will bo yoais, 
does not his eloquent gratitude delare ?"* " Xo, my aunt, * answored 
Helen, casting down her e\*es ; " gratitude is eloquent wii»e love 
would be silent. I am not so sacril^oiis as to wish that Ssr William 
Wallace should transfer that Iieturt to me which the blood of Marion 
for ever purchased. No : sliould these people compel him to be their 
king, I will retire to some monastery, and for ever devote myself to 
God. and to prayers for mv country.** 

The holy composure which spread over the conntauaioe and figore 
of Helen as she uttered this, seemed to ext^id itself to the before 
•■^er mind of Lady Buthvaa ; she pressed her tenderiv in her arms, 
j™ kissing ho* ; *^"Gentle&t of human bdngs," cried sLe, - whatever 
« thy lot, it must be happy." « Whatever it be,' answered Hekn, 
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^ I know that there is an Almighty reason for it ; I shall nnderstand 
it in the world to come, and I cheerfully acquiesce in this.*' ** Oh I 
that the ears of Wallace could hear thee!" ciied Lady Buthven. 
« They will, some time, my gracious aunt," answered she, with an 
angelic smile. "When? where? dearest!" asked Lady Buthven, 
hoping that she began to have fairer anticipations for herself. Helen 
answered not, but pointing to the sky, rose from her seat, with an 
air, as if she were really going to ascend those re^ons which seemed 
best fitted to receive her pure spirit. Lady Buthven gazed on her in 
speechless admiration ; and without a word or an impending motion 
saw Helen softly kiss her hand to her, and with another seraphic 
smile, glide gently from her into her closet and close the door. 

Fax' different were the emotions which agitated the bosoms of every 
person present at the entry of Sir William Wallace. All but hims^ 
regarded it as the triumph of the king of Scotland. And, while some 
of the nobles exulted in their future monarch, the major part felt the 
demon of envy so possess their souls, that they who, before his 
arrival, were ready to worship his name, now looked on the empire 
to which he seemed borne on the hearts of the people, with a ran- 
corous jealousy ; which from that moment vowed his humiliation cac 
the fall of Scotland. The very tongues which in the general acclaim 
called loudest, " Long live our king," belonged to those, who in the 
secret recesses of their souls swore to work his ruin ; and to make 
these full-blown honours the means of his destruction. He had in 
vain tried to check, what his moderate desires deemed the extravagant 
gratitude of the people ; but finding his efforts only excited still 
£)uder demonstrations of their love, and knowing himself immoveable 
in his resolution to remain a subject of the crown, he rode on com- 
posedly towards the citadel. 

Those ladies who had not returned from the cavalcade to hail their 
Begent a second time from their windows, preceded him in Lady 
Mar's train, to the hall ; where she had caused a sumptuous feast to 
be spread to greet his arrival. Two seats were placed imder a canopy 
of cloth of gold at the head of the board. The countess stood there, 
in all the splendour of her ideal rank j and would have seated Wallace 
in the royal chair on her right hand, but he drew back — " I am only 
a guest in this citadel," returned he ; " and it would ill become me 
to take the place of the master of the banquet." As he spoke, he 
looked on Lord Mar ; who understanding the language of his eyes, 
which never said the thing he would not do, without a word took 
the kingly seat, and so disappointed the countess. By this refusal 
she still found herself as no more than the governor of Stirling's wife : 
when she hoped a compliance with her cunning arrangement, would 
have hinted to all that she was to be the future queen of their ac- 
knowledged sovereign. They who knew Wallace saw his unshaken 
resolution in this apparently slight action ; but others, who read his 
design in their own ambition, translated it differently ; and deemed 
it o^y an artful rejection of the appendages of royalty, to excite the 
impatience of the people to crown him in reality. 

As the ladies took their seats ac the board, Edwin, who stood by 
the chair of his beloved lord, whispered to him, " Our Helen is not 
here." 

Lady Mar overheard the name of Helen, but she oould not dS&\^si* 
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y^ lives ; he is an alien from his oonntry, but Heaven may return 
dim to your prayers. Meanwhile, as his representative, as your sol- 
dier and protector, I shall be blest in wearing out my life. My an- 
cestors were ever faithful to the blood of Alexander, and in the same 
fidelity I will die." 

The firmness with which he spoke, and the determined expression 
of Ids noble countenance, convinced Loch-awe that he was not to be 
shaken ; and rising from his knee, he bowed in silence. March whis- 
pered to Buchan : — 

'* Behold the hypocrite ! But we wiU unmask him. He thinks to 
blind us to his towering ambition, by his affected moderation. He 
will not be called a kin^, because with our crown certain limitations 
are laid on the prerogative ; but he will be our Regent, that he may 
be our dictator ; and every day demand gratitude for voluntary sep- 
-vices, whidi, performed as a king, could only be considered as his 
duty." 

when the council broke up, these sentiments were actively disse- 
minated amongst the disafiPected throng ; each gloomy recess in the 
woods, murmured with seditious meetings ; while every lip in the 
oountiy at large, breathed the name of Wallace as they would have 
done a god's ; and the land that he had blessed, bloomed on every 
hill and valley like a garden. 

Stirling now exhibited a constant carnival ; peace was in every 
heart, and joy its companion. As Wallace had commanded in the 
field, he decided in the judgment-hall ; and while all his behests were 
obeyed with a promptitude which kept the machine of state constantly 
moving in the most beautiful order, his bitterest enemies could not 
but secretly acknowledge the perfection they were determined to 
destroy. 

His munificent hand stretched itself far and near, that all who had 
shared the sufferings of Scotland, might drink largely of her prosper- 
ity. The good abbot of Scone was invited from his hermitage, and 
when he heard from the ambassadors sent to him, that the brave 
young warrior whom he had entertained was the resistless Wallace, 
be no longer thought of the distant and supine Bruce, but centred 
every wish for his country in the authority of her deliverer. A few 
days brought him to Stirling, and wishing to remain near the most 
constant i-esidence of his noble fiiend, he requested, that instead of 
being restored to Scone, he might be installed in the vacant monas- 
tery of Cambus-Kenneth. Wallace gladly acquiesced ; and the ve- 
nerable abbot being told that his late charge, the Lady Helen, was 
in the place, went to visit her ; and as he communicated his exultar 
tion and happiness, she rojoiced in the benedictions which his grate- 
ful spirit invoked on the head of her almost worshipped sovereign. 
Her heart gave him this title, which she believed the not-to-be-re- 
pressed affection of tlie people would at last force him to assume. 

The wives and families of the Lanark veterans, were brought from 
Loch Doine, and again planted in their native valleys, and naught 
in the kingdom appeared different from its most prosperous days, but 
the widowed heart of the dispenser of all this good. And yet, so 
fully did he engage himself in the creation of these benefits, that no 
time seemed left to him for regrets, but they haxmted him like pei'se- 
cuting spirits, invisible to all but himself. 
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Daring the performance of these things, the Oonntess of Mar, 
though apparently lost to all other pursuits than the peaceable enjoy- 
ment of her reflec^^ed dignities, was absorbed in the one great object 
of her passion ; and eager to be rid of so dangerous a spy and adver- 
sary as she deemed Edwin to be, she was labouring day and night 
to effect by clandestine schemes his banishment, when an unforeseen 
circumstance carried him far away. Loixi Ruthven, being an em- 
bassy to the Orkneys, had fallen ill ; as his disorder was attended 
with extreme danger, he sent for his wife, and Edwin, impelled by 
love for his fath^, and anxiety to soothe the terrified suspense of his 
mother, readily left the side of his friend to accompany her to the 
isles. Lady Mar had now no scrutinizing eye to- fear; her nephew, 
Murray, was still on duty in Clydesdale, the eari, her husband, 
trusted her too implicitly ever to tarn on her a su^icious look ; 
and Helen, she contrived, should be as little in her presence as pos- 
sible. 

Busy as she was, the enemies of the Regent were not less active 
in the prosecution of their plans. The Earl of March had arrived at 
Dunbar, and having despatched his treasonable proposals to Edward, 
had received letta-s from that monarch by sea, accepting his ser- 
vices, and promising every reward that could satisfy his ambition, 
and the cupidity of those whom he could draw over to his cause. 
The waiy king then told the earl, that if he would send his wi f e 
and family to London as hostages- for his faith,, he- was ready to 
bring a mighty army to Dunbar, and, by that gate, once more enter 
Scotland. These negociations backwarcw and forwards from London 
to Dunbar, and from Dunbar to the treacherous lords at Stirling, 
occupied much time ; and the more, as great precaution was neces- 
sary to escape the vigilant eye of Wallace, which seemed to be pre- 
sent in every part of the kingdom at once, so careful was he in 
overlooking, by his well-chosen officers, civil and military, every 
transaction, that the slightest dereliction from the straight order of 
things was immediately seen and examined into. Many of these 
trusty magistrates having been placed in the Lothians before March 
took the government, he could not now remove them without excit- 
ing suspicion, and therefore as they remained, great circumspection 
was used, to elude their watchfulness. 

From the time that Edward had again entered into terms with 
the Scottish chieftains, Lord March sent regular tidings to Lord 
Soulis of the progress of their negociation. He knew that nobleman 
would gladly welcome the recal of the king of Engl^uid j for ever 
since the revolution in favour of Scotland, he had remained obsti- 
natehr shut up within the castle of Heimitage. Chagrin at having 
lost Helen, was not the least of his mortifications ; and the wounds 
he had received from the invisible hand which released her, having 
been given with all the might of a valiant arm which directed the 
blow, were not even now healed ; his passions kept him still inflam- 
ed, and their smart made his vengeance bum the fiercer against 
Wallace, who he now learnt was the mysterious agent of her rescue. 
While treason secretly prepared to spring its mine beneath the 
feet of the Kegent, he, unsuspicious that any could be discontented 
where all were free and prosperous, thought of no enemy to the 
tranquil fulfilment of his duties, but the minor persecutions of Lady 
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Mar. No day escaped without bringing him letters, either to invite 
him to Snowioun, or to lead her to the citadel, where he resided. 
In every one of these epistles she declared that it was no longer the 
wildness of passion which impelled her to seek his society, bat the 
moderated regard of a friend. And though perfectly aware of all 
that was behmd these asseverations (for she had deceived him once 
into a belief of this plea, and had made him feel its falseness) he 
found himself forced at times, out of the civility due to her sex, to 
comply with her invitations. Indeed her conduct never gave him 
reason to hold her in any higher respect, for whenever they hap- 
pened to be left alone, her behaviour exhibited anything but the 
chaste affection to which she made pretensions. The frequency of 
these scenes at last induced him never go to Soo wdoun unaccompanied, 
(for she rarely allowed him to have even a glimpse of Helen) and by 
this precaution he avoided much of her solicitations. But, Strang 
to say, even at the time that this conduct, by driving her to despair, 
almost excited her to some desperate act, her wayward heart threw 
the blame of his coldness upon her trammels with Lord Mar, and 
flattering herself that were he dead, aU would happen as she wish- 
ed, she panted for that hour with an impatience which often tempt- 
ed her to precipitate the event. 

Things were in this situation when Wallace one night, was hastily 
summoned from his pillow by a page of Lord Mar's, requesting him 
immediately to repair to his chamber. Concluding that something 
alarming must have happened, to occasion so extraordinary a sum- 
mons, he threw on his brigandine and plaid, and entered the apart- 
ments of the governor. Mar met him with a countenance the herald 
of a dreadful matter. " What has happened ?" inquired Wallace, 
" Treason !" answered Mar ; " but from what point I cannot guess j 
my daughter has braved a midnight and lonely walk from Snow- 
doun, to bring the proofs. As he spoke he led the chief into the 
room whei-e Helen sat. Her long hair, disordered by the winds of 
the night, mingled with the grey folds of the mantle which envelop- 
ed her. He hastened forward — she now no longer flitted before him, 
scared from his approach by the frowning glances of her step-mo- 
ther. He had at once attempted to express his grateful sentiments 
of what she had suffered in her lovely person for his sake, but the 
countess interrupted him, and Hjlen disappeared. 

Now he beheld her in a presence where he could declare all his 
gratitude, without subjecting its gentle object to one harsh word in 
consequence, and almost forgetting his errand to the governor, and 
the tidings he had just heard, he remembered only the manner in 
which she had shielded his life with her arms : and he bent his 
knee respectfully before her as she rose to his approach. Blushing 
and silent, she extended her hand to him to rise. He pressed it 
warmly. — *' Sweet excellence I" said he, *' I am happy in this op- 
portunity, however gained, again to pour out my acknowledgment 
to you ; and though I have been denied that pleasure until now, yet 
the memory of your generous interest in the friend of your father is 
one of the most cherished sentiments of my heai-t." 

" It is my happiness as well as my duty. Sir William Wallace," 
replied she, " to regard you and my country as one : and that I hope 
will excuse the perhaps, rash action of this night." As she spoke 
he rose, and looked at Lord Mar for explanation. 
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The carl held a roll of yellnm towaida him. " This writing," said 
he, " was found to-night l^ my daughter, while enjojring a moon- 
Hght waUc on the shores of the Forth, hehind the palace, she saw 
this packet l3ring in the path before her, as if it had just been dropt. 
It bore no direction, she therefwe opened it, and part of the contents 
soon told her she must conceal the whole tUl she could reveal them 
to me. Not even to my wife, did she intrust the dangerous secret ; 
nor would she ran any risk by sending it by a messenger. As soon 
as the family were gone to rest, she wrapped hers^ in her plaid, 
and finding a passage through one of the low emlxnsnres of Snow- 
donn, with a fleet step made her way to the citadel and to me. She 
gave me the packet, read it, my friend, and judge if we do not owe 
jQuch to Heaven for so critical a discovery." 

Wallace took the scroll, and read as follows:—- 

** Our trusty fellows will bring you this, and deliver copies of the 
same to the rest. As we shall be with yoa in four-cmd-twenty honrs 
after it arrives, you need not return us an answer. The army of oar 
liege Lord is now in the Lothians, and pass through those cheat- 
ed counties, under the appellation of succours for the Kegent, from 
the Oikney Isles. Keep all safe, and neither himself nor any of 
his adherents shall have a head on their shoulders by this day week." 

Neith^ superscription, name, nor date, was on this letter, but 
Wallace immediately knew the hand-writing to be that of Lord 
March. " Then we must have traitors even within these walls l" 
exclaimed Mar, ** none but the most powerful chiefs would the proud 
Cospatrick admit into his conspiracies ; and what are we to do ? for 
by to-morrow's evening, the army this traitor has let into the heart 
of the country, will be at our gates!" 

" No/' ciied Wallace, " thanks be to God and this guardian angel T" 
fervently (rlasping Helen's hand as he spoke, " we are not to be in- 
timidated by treachery. Let us but be faithful to ourselves, my 
veteran friend, and all will yet go well. It matters not who the 
other traitors are ; they will soon discover themselves, and shall 
find us prepared to counteract their machinations. Sound your 
bugles, ray lord, to summon the heads of our council.** 

At this command Helen arose, but replacing her in her chair, Wal- 
lace exclaimed, " Stay, Lady Helen, let the sight of such virgin deli- 
cacy braving the teiTors of the night to wai-n betrayed ^tland, 
nerve every heart with redoubled courage to breast this insidious 
foe !" Helen did indeed feel her soul awake to all its ancient patriotic 
enthusiasm, and thus, with a countenance pale, but resplendent with 
the light of her thoughts, she sat, the angel of heroic inspiration. 
Wallace often turned to look on her ; while her eyes, unconscious of 
the adoring admiration which spoke in their beams, followed his god- 
like figure as it moved through the room with a step that declared 
the undisturbed determination of his soul. 

The lords of Bothwell, Loch-awe, and Badenoch were the first 
that obeyed the call. They started at sight of Helen, but Wallace, 
in a few words, related the cause of her appearance ; and the porten- 
tous letter was laid before them. All were acquainted with the hand - 
wntmg of Lord March, and all agreed in attributing to its real mo- 
tJ^wV^^ late solicitude to obtain the command of the Lothians. 

What!" cried Bothwell, "but to open his castle-gatea to the 
enemy/' 
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" And to repel him, before he reaches ours, my brare chiefe," re- 
plied Wallace, " I have summoned you ! Edward will not make this 
attempt without tremendous powers. He knows what he risks, his 
men, his life, and his honour. We must therefore expect a stand 
adequate to his danger. Lose not then a moment, even to-night, 
this instant, go out and bring in your followers. I will call up mine 
from the banks of the Clyde, and be ready to meet him ere he crosses 
the Carron." 

While he gave these orders, other nobles thronged in, and Helen, 
bemg severaJJy thanked by them all, becameso agitated, that stretch- 
ing out her hand to Wallace, who was nearest to her, she softly whis 
pered, " Take me hence." He read in her blushing face the oppres- 
sion her modesty sustained in such a scene, and with faltering steps 
she leaned upon his arm as he conducted her to an interior chamber. 
Overcome by her former fears, and the emotions of the last honr, 
she sunk into a chair and burst into tears. Wallace stood over her : 
as he looked on her, he thought, " If aught on earth ever resembled 
the beloved of my soul, it is Helen Mar!" And all the tenderness 
whidb memory gave to his ever-adored wife, and all the graceful com- 
placency with which his regarded Helen, beamed at once from his 
eyes. She raised her head — she felt that look — it thrilled to her 
soul. For a moment every former thought seemed lost in the one 
perception, that he then gazed on her as he had never looked on any 
woman since his Marion. Was she then beloved ? 

The impression was evanescent. " No, no !" said she to herself |^ 
and waving her hand gently to him, with her head bent down ; 
** Leave me. Sir William Wallace. Forget me — but I am exhausted, 
my frame is weaker than my mind." She spoke this at intervals, 
and Wallace, respectfully touching the hand she extended, pressed 
it to his breast. " I obey you, dear Ladv Helen, and when next we 
meet, it will be, I hope, to dispel every fear in that gentle bosom." 
She bowed her head without looking up, and Wallace left the room. 



CHAPTER LL 

Befoiiei the sun rose, every brave Scot, within a few honrs' march 
of Stirling, was on the Carse ; and Lord Andrew Murray, with his 
veteran Clydesdale men, was already resting on his arms in view of 
the city walls. The messengers of Wallace hastened with the speed 
of the winds, east and west, and the noon of the day saw him at the 
head of 30,000 men, determined to fight or die for their country. 

The surrounding landscape shone in the brightness of midsummer, 
for it was the eve of St. Magdalen, and sky and earth bore witness 
to the luxuriant month of July. The heavens were clear, the waters 
of the Forth danced in the sunbeams, and the flower-enamelled green 
of the extended plain stretched its beautiful borders to the deepening 
woods. All nature smiled, all seemed in harmony and peace but the 
breast of man. He who was made lord of this paradise awoke to 
disturb its repose, to disfigure its loveliness. As the thronging le- 
gions poured upon the plain, the sheep which had been feeding there, 
fled, scared to the hills ; the plover and heathfowl which nestled in 
the brakes, rose affrighted from their infant broods, and flew in 
screaming multitudes far over the receding valUes. The peace of 
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Scotland was again bioken, and its flocks and IiorJs were to share its 
misery. 

When the conspiring lords appeared on the Carse, and Har com- 
municated to them the lately discovered treason, they so well affect- 
ed surprise at the contents of the scroll, that Wallace might not 
have suspected their connection with it, had not Lord Athol declared 
it altogether a forgery of some wanton persons ; and then added with 
bitterness, " to gather an army on such authority is ridiculous." 
While he spoke, Wallace ^garded him with a look which, Athol 
meeting, pierced him to the centre ; and the blood rushing into his 
guilty heart, for once in his life he trembled before the eye of man. 
" Whoever be the degenerate Scot to whom this writing is addressed," 
said Wallace, '' his baseness shall not betray us farther. The troops 
of Scotland are ready to meet the enemy ; and woe to the man who 
that day deserts his country !" " Amen !" criedLord Mar. " Amen I" 
sounded from every lip ; for when the conscience embraces treason 
against its earthly rulers, allegiance to its heavenly king is abandon- 
ed with ease, — and the words and the oaths of traitors are equally 
unstable. 

Badenoch's eye followed that of Wallace, and his suspicions fixed 
where the Begent's fell. For the honour of his blood jhe forebore to 
accuse the eai'l, but for the same reason he determined to watch lus 
proceedings. However, the hypocrisy of Athol baffled even the pene- 
tration of his brother j and on his retiring from the ground to call 
forth his men for the expedition, in an affected chafe he complained 
to Badenoch of the stigma cast upon their house by the Regent's im- 
plied charge. " But," said he, " he shall see the honour of Cummin 
emblazoned in blood on the sands of the Forth ! His towering pride 
heeds not where it strikes, and this comes of raising men of low es- 
tate to rule over princes !" " His birth is noble if not royal," replied 
Badenoch, " and, before this, the posterity of kings have not disdain- 
ed to recover their liberty by the sword of a brave subject." 

" True," answered Athol, " but is it customary for princes to allow 
that subject to sit on their throne ? It is nonsense to talk of Wallace 
having refused a coronation. He laughs at the name, but see you 
not he openly affects supreme power, that he rules the nobles of the 
land like a despot ? His word, his nod, is sufficient ! — Go hei'e, go 
there ! — as if he were absolute, and there were no voice in Scotland 
but his own ! Look at the brave Mack Callanmore, the lord of the 
west of Scotland from sea to sea ^ he stands unbonnetted before this 
mighty Wallace, with a more abject homage than ever he paid to 
the house of Alexander. Can you behold this, Lord Badenoch, and 
not find the royal blood of your descent boil in your veins ? Does 
not every look of your wife, the sister of a king, and your own right 
stamped upon your soul, reproach you? He is greater bv your strength. 
Humble him, mv brother j be faithful to Scotland, but humble its 
proud dictator ! 

Lord Badenoch replied to this rough exhortation, with the tran- 
quillity of his nature : " I see not the least foundation for any of your 
charges against Sir William Wallace. He has delivered Scotland, 
and the people are gratefuL The nation with one voice made him 
their Regent, and he fulfils the duties of his office ; but with a mo- 
desty, Lord Athol, which, I must affirm, I never saw equalled. I 
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dissent from all that you have said : — and I confess, I did fear the 
blandishing arguments of the faithless Cospatrick had persuaded ]roa 
to embrace his pernicious treason. You deny it : — that is well, 
ProTe your innocence at this juncture in the field, against Scotland's 
enemies, and John of Badenoch will then see no impending cloud to 
darken the honour of the name of Cummin!" 

The brothers immediately separated ; and Athol, calling his cousin 
Bnchan, arranged a new device, to counteract the vigilance of the 
Begent : one of their means was to baffle his measures, by stimulating 
the less treasonable, but yet discontented chieftains, to thwart him 
in every motion. At the head of this last class, was John Stewart, 
Earl of Bute. During the whole of the preceding year, he was in 
Norway ; and the firet object he met, on nis return to Scotland, was 
the triumphant entry of Wallace into Stirling. Aware of the conse- 
quence Stewart's name would attach to a cause, Athol gained his ear 
before he was introduced to the Regent j and so poisoned his mind 
against Wallace, that all that was well m him he deemed ill ; imd 
ever spoke of his bravery with coldness, and of his patriotism with 
disgust : he believed him an hypocrite ; and as such, despised and 
abhorred him. 

While Athol marshalled his rebellious ranks ; some, to follow his 
broad treason in the face of day, and others to lurk behind, and em- 
poison the entrusted council left in Stirling, Wallace led forth his 
loysl chieftains to take their stations at the heads of their different 
clans. Sir Alexander Scrymgeour, with the proudest expectations 
for Scotland, unfurled his golden standard to the sun. The lords. 
Loch-awe and Both well, with others, rode on the right of the Regent. 
Lord Andrew Murray, with the brave Sir John Graham, and a levy 
of young knights, kept the giound on his left. Wallace looked 
around ; Edwin was far away, and he felt but half appointed, when 
wanting his youthful sword-bearer. That faithful friend did not 
even know of the threatened hostihty ; for to have intimated to Lord 
Ruthven a danger he could not assist to repel, would have inflamed 
his disorder by anxiety, and perhaps hurried him to dissolution. 

As the Regent moved forwani, with these private affections 
chequering his public cares, the heralds blew the trumpets of his ap- 
proach ; and a hundred embattled clans appeared in the midst of the 
plain awaiting their valiant leaders. Each chieftain a<)vanced to 
the head of his line, and stood to hear the charge of Wallace. 

"Brave Scots!" cried he, "treachery has admitted the enemy, 
whom resolute patriotism had driven from our borders. Be steady 
in your fidelitv to Scotland ; and he who has hitherto protected the 
just cause, will nerve your arms to lay invasicm and its base coadju- 
tors again in the dust r 

The cheers of anticipated victory burst from the soldiers, mingled 
with the clangour of their striking shields, at the inspiring voice of 
their leader. Wallace waved his sword to the chieftains to fall bade 
toward their legions ; and while some appeared to linger, Athol, 
armed cap-a-pie, and spurring his roan into the arena before the 
Regent, demanded in a haughty tone, " Which of the chiefs, then in 
the field, was to lead the vanguard ?" 

" The Regent of Scotland," replied Wallace, for once asserting the 
the majesty of his station j " and you, Lord Athol, with the Lord 
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Buchan, are to defend your country under the command of the brave 
head of your house, the princely Badenoch." " I stir not from this 
spot," returned Athol, fiercely striking his lance into its rest, " till I 
see the honour of my country established in the eyes of the world, 
by a leader, worthy of her rank, being placed in her vanguard." 

" What he says, * cried Buchan, " I second." " And in the same 
spirit, chieftain of Ellerslie," exclaimed Lord Bute, " do I offer to 
Scotland, myself and my people. Another must lead the van, or I 
retire from her standard." 

" Speak on ! ' cried Wallace, more surprised than confounded, by 
this extraordinarv attack. 

" What these illustrious chiefs have uttered, is the voice of us all I" 
was the general acclamations from a band of warriors, who now 
thronged around the incendiary nobles. 

" Your reign is over, proud chieftain !'* rejoined Athol ; " the Scot- 
tish ranks are no longer to be cajoled bv your affected moderation. 
We see the tyrant in your insidious smile, we feel him in the despo- 
tism of your decrees. To be thus ridden by a man of vulgar blood ; 
to present him as the head of our nation, to the king of England, is 
beneath the dignity of our country, is an insult to her nobles ; and 
therefore, in the power of her consequence, I speak : and again de- 
mand of you, to yield the vanguard to one more worthy of her station. 
Before God and St. Magdalen, I swear," added he, holding up his 
sword to the heavens, " I will not stir an inch this day towards the 
enemy, unless a Cummin or a Stewart lead our army I" 

" And is this your resolution, also, Tx)rd Bute ?" said Wallace, look- 
ing on Stewart. *' It is," was the reply, " a foe like Edward ought 
to be met as becomes a great and independent kingdom ! We go in 
the array of an unanimous nation to repel him ; not as a band of in- 
surgents, headed by a general, who, however brave, was yet drawn 
from the common ranks of the people, I therefore demand, to follow 
a more illustrious leader to the field." 

" The eagles have long enough followed their owl in peacodc's 
feathers," cried Buchan, " and being tired of the game, I like the 
rest, soar upward again!" 

" Resign that baton !" cried Athol j " give place to a more honour- 
able leader!" repeated he, supposing that he had intimidated Wal- 
lace ; but Wallace raising the visor of his helmet, which he had 
closed on his last commands to his generals, looked on Athol with all 
the majesty of his true royal soul in his eyes ; " Earl," said he, " the 
voice of the three estates of Scotland declared me their Regent ; and 
God ratified the election, by the victories with which he crowned me. 
If in ought I have betrayed my trust, let the powers which raised 
me be my accusers. Four pitched battles have I fought and gained 
for this country. Twice, I beat the representatives of king Edward 
on the plains of Scotland ; and a few months ago I made them fly 
before me on the fields of Northumberland ! What then has befallen 
me, that my arm is to be too short to meet this man ? Has the oil 
of the Lord with which the Saint of Dunkald anointed my brows, 
lost its virtue, that I should shrink before any king in Christendom ? 
I neither tremble at the name of Edward, nor will I so disgrace my 
(Qfim (which never man who bore it, ever degraded by swearing fealtv 
ilkMklMiiigft prinoe), as to abandon, at suob. a crisis, the power ¥rith 
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which Scotland has invested me. Whoever chooses to leave the 
cause of their country, let them go, and so manifest themselves of 
noble blood ; I remain, and I lead the vanguard ! Boldiers to your 
duty!" 

As he spoke with a voice of unanswerable command, several chief- 
tains fell back into their ranks. But some made a retrogade motion 
towards the town. Lord Bute himily knew what to think ; so was 
he startled by the appeal of the accused Regent, and the noble frank- 
ness with which he maintained his rights. He stood frowning, as 
Wallace turned to him, and said, " Do you, my lord, adhere to these 
violent men ? or am I to consider a chief who, though hostile to me, 
was generous in his ire, still faithful to Scotland in spite of his pr^n- 
dice against her leader ? WiQ you fight her battles ? 

" I shall never desert them," replied Stewart ; " 'tis trnth I seek ; 
therefore be it to you, Wallace, this day, according to your con- 
science! Wallace bowed his head, and presented him the truncheon 
round which his line of battle was wrapped. On opening it, he found 
that he was appointed to command the third division j Badenoch and 
Bothwell, to the first and second, and Wallace himself to the van- 
guard. 

When the Scots arrived, they informed the Regent that the Eng^ 
lish army were near the boundary of Linlithgow, and from the rapidihr 
of their march, must be on the Carron the same evening. On this 
intelligence, Wallace put his troops to their speed ; and before the 
sun had declined far towards the west, he was within view of Fid- 
kirk. But just as he had crossed the Carron, and the Southron 
banners, appeared in sight, Lord Athol at the head of his rebellions 
colleagues, rode up to him. Stewart kept his appointed stat on ; and 
Badenoch, doing the same, ashamed of his brother's disorder, call- 
ed after him to keep his line. Regardless of all check, the obstinate 
chief galloped on ; and extending his bold accomplices across the path 
of the Regent, demanded of him, on the penalty of his life, that mo- 
ment to relinquish his pretension to the vanguard. 

" I am not come here," replied Wallace, indignantly, " to betray 
m^ country ! I know you, Lord Athol j and your conduct and mine, 
will this day prove who is most worthy the confidence of Scotland." 
*' This day,*' cried Athol, " shall see you lay down the power you 
have usurped." " It shall see me maintain it to your confusion," 
replied Wallace ; " and were you not surrounded oy Scots, of too 
tried a worth for me to suspect their being influenced by your rebel- 
hous example, I would this moment make you feel the arm of jus- 
tice. But the foe is in sight ; do your duty now, sir earl ; and fof 
the sake of the house to which you belong, even this intemperate 
conduct shall be forgotten*" At this instant Sir John Graham has- 
tening forward, exclaimed, " The Southrons are bearing down upon 
us !" Athol glanced at their distant host, and turning on Wallace 
with a sarcastic smile, " My actions," cried he, " shall indeed decide 
the day, " and striking his spurs furiously into his horse, he rejoin- 
ed Lord Badenoch's legion. 

Edward did indeed aidvance in most terrible array. Above a hnn- 
dred thousand men swelled his numerous ranks ; and with these 
were united all from the Lothians and Teviotdale, whom the influ- 
ence of the faithless March, and the viadictive Soulis, eoold bring 
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into the field. With this angmented host, and a determination to 
oonqucr or to die, the Southrons marched rapidly forward, 

Wallace had drawn himself npon the ascent of the hill of Falkirk, 
and advantageously planted his archers on a covering eminence, 
flanked by the legions of Badenoch. Lord Athol, who knew the in- 
teg:rity of his brother, and who cared not in so great a cause (for so 
his ambition termed it) how he removed an adversary from Edward, 
and a censor from himself, had ^iven orders to his emissaries ; and on 
the moment when the trumpet of Wallace sounded the charge, and 
the ariows from the hill darkened the air, the virtuous Badenoch 
was stabbed throuuh the back to the heart. Athol had placed him- 
self near for the purpose, and in the instant the deed was done, he 
threw himself on the perpetrator, and wounding him in the same 
vital part, exclaimed, holding up his dairger, " Behold the weapon 
that has slain the assassin hired by Sir William Wallace ! Thus it 
is that his ambition would rob Scotland of her native princes. Let 
US fly from his steel to the shield of a king and a hero." 

The men had seen their leader fall ; they doubted not the words of 
his brother ; and with a shout, exclaiming, " Whither vou lead we 
follow !" they at once turned towards him. *' Seize the traitor's 
artillery " At this command they mounted the hill ; and the 
archers, little expecting an assault from their countrymen, were 
either instantly cut down, or hurried away prisoners by Athol and 
Buchan, who now, at the head of the whole division of the Cum- 
niius, galloped towards the Southrons, and with loud cries of " Long 
live King Edward !" threw themselves at once into their arms. The 
squadrons which followed Stewart, not knowing but they might be 
hurried into similar desertion, hesitated in the charge he command- 
ed them to make ; and, while thus undecisive, some obeying in 
broken ranks, and others lingering, the enemy advanced briskly up, 
surrounded the division, and on the first onset slew its leader. His 
faithful Brandanes, seeing their beloved commander trampled to the 
earth by an overwhelming foe, fell into confusion, and communicat- 
ing their dismay to their comrades, the whole division sank under 
the shock of the Southrons as if touched by a spell. Meanwhile 
Bothwell, and his legions was fiercely engaged with the Earl of 
Lincoln, and the swamps of the deep morass, and being involved by 
reciprocal impetuosity, equal peril engulfed them both. The firm 
battahon of the vanguard alone remained unbroken, and stood be- 
fore the pressing and now victorious thousands of Edward, without 
receding a step, the archers being lost by the treachery of the Cum- 
mins, all hope lay on the strength of the spear and sword, and Wal- 
lace standing immoveable as the rock of Stirhng, rank after rank of 
his dauntless infantry was mowed down by the Southron arrows ; 
but fast as th^y fell their comrades closed over them, and still pre- 
sented the same impenetrable front of steady valour. The king of 
England, indignant at this pause in his conquering onset, aocora- 
panied by his natm^ brother, the valiant Frere de Briagny, and a 
squadron of resolute knights, charged full against the Scottish pike- 
men. Wallace descried the jewdlled crest of Edward amidst the 
cloud of battle, and rushing forward, hand to hand engaged the 
king. Edward knew his adversary, not so much by his snow-white 
^ume^ as by the prowess of his arm. Twice did the heavy clay- 
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more of Wallace strike fire from the steely helmet ^f the monarch, 
but at the third stroke the glittering diadem fell in shivers to the 
ground, i*nd the royal blood of Edward followed the blow. He 
reeled, and another stroke would have settled the freedom of Scot- 
land for ever, had not the strong arm of Frere de Briangy passed 
between Wallace and the king. The combat thickened : blow fol- 
lowed blow — blood gushed at each fall of the sword — and the hack- 
ed armour showed in every aperture a grisly wound. A hundred 
weapons seemed directed agamst the breast of the Regent of Scot- 
land, when, raising his sword with a determined stroke, it cleft the 
visor and crest of De Brias^iy, who fell lifeless to the ground. The 
cry that issued from the Southron troops at this sight again nerved 
the vengeful Edward, and ordering the signal for his reserve to ad- 
vance, he renewed the attack, and assaulted Wallace with all the 
fury of his heart in his eyes and arms ; he tore the earth with the 
trampling of his disappointed vengeance, when he found the invin- 
cible phalanx still stood firm. "I will reach him yet!" cried he j 
and callinsc to De Valence, he commanded that the new artUleiy 
should be called into action. A general blast of all the trumpets in 
the Southron army blew ! the war- wolves sent forth showers of red- 
hot stones into the midst of the Scottish battallions, and at the 
same moment, the reserve charging round the hill, attacked them 
in flank, and accomplished what the fiery torrent had begun. The 
fidd was heaped with dead, and brooks which flowed down the 
heights ran with blood ; but no confusion was there — ^no, not even in 
the mind of Wallace, though with amazement and horror, he beheld 
the saltire of Annandale, and the banner of Bruce, leading onward the 
exterminating division! Scot now contended with ^ot — brother 
"with brother. Those valiant spirits who had left their countnr 
twenty yeare before, to accompany their chief to the Holy Land, 
now re-entered Scotland to wound her in her vital part — to wrest 
from her her liberties — to make her mourn in ashes that she had 
been the mother of such matricides. A horrid mingling of tartans 
with tartans, in the direful grasp of reciprocal death ; a tremendous 
rush of the flaming artillery, which swept the Scottish ranks like 
blasting lightning, for a moment seemed to make the reason of 
their leader stagger. Arrows winged with fire flashed through the 
air, and sticking in men and beast, drove them against each other 
in maddening pain. Twice was the horse of Wallace shot under 
him, and on every side were his closest friends wounded and disper- 
sed. But his terrific horror at the scene passed away in the moment 
of perception, and though the Southron and the Bruce pressed on 
him in overwhelming numbers, his few remaining ranks obeyed his 
call, and with a presence of mind and military skill that was ex- 
haustless, he maintained the fight till darkness parted the comba- 
tants. When Edward gave command for his troops to rest till morn- 
ing, Wallace, with the rcmnant of his faithful band, slowly re- 
crossed the Carron, that they might also repose till dawn should re- 
new the conflict. 

Lonely was the sound of his bugle, as sitting on a fragment of 
the druidical ruins of Dimipacis, he blew its melancholy blast to 
summon his chieftains around him. Its penetrating voice pierced 
the hills, but no answering note came upon his ear. A direful cour 
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▼icfckm seized npAi his heart. Bat ihey might hare fled fax distant. 
Ho bliuhed as toe thonght cnnsed him, said hopeless again, drop- 
ped the horn which he had raised to blow a second summons. At 
this instant he saw a shadow darken the moonlight mins, and Soym- 
geonr, who had gladly heard his commander's bogle, hastened for- 
ward. 

" What has been the fate of this dismal day ?** asked WaUaoe, 
looking forward, as if he expected others to come up ; *' Where axe 
my friends? Where Graham, Badenoch, and Both well? Where 
all, brave Scrymgeoor, that I do not now see ?" He rose from his 
seat at the sight of an advancing gronp. It approached near, and 
laid the dead body of a warrior down before mm. **■ Thus/' cried 
one of the supporters, in stifled sounds, " has my father proved his 
love for Scotland V It was Mnrray who spoke — it was the Earl of 
Both well that lay a breathless corpse at his feet ! 

" Grevions has been the havoc of Scot on Scot V* cried the intre- 
pid Graham, who had seconded the arm of Murrayin the contest of 
for his father's body. " Your steadiness, Sir William Wallace, 
would have retrieved the day, but for the murderer of his country — 
that Bruce, for whom you refused to be our king, thns destroys her 
bravest sons. Their blood be on his head !" cri^ he, extending his 
martial arm towards heaven ; " Power of Justice, hear ! and let his 
days be troubled, and his death covered with dishonour !" 

**My brave friend," replied Wallace, "his deeds will avenge 
themselves— he needs not further male<toion. Let us rather bless 
the remains of him who is gone before us in glory to his heavenly 
rest. Ah ! better is it to be laid in the bed of honour, than, by sur- 
viving, witness the calamities which the double treason of this day 
will bring ujxjn our martyred country ! Murray, my brave friend,^' 
cried he to Lord Andrew, " we must not let the brave dead perish in 
yain. Their monument shall vet be Scotland's liberties." 

Tears were coursing each other in mute woe down the cheeks of 
the affectionate son. He could not for some time answer Wallace, 
but he grasped his hand, and at last rapidly articulated, " Others 
may have fallen, but not mortally like him. Life may yet be pre- 
served in some of our brave companions. Leave me then to mourn 
my dead alone." 

Wallace saw that filial tenderness yearned for the moment when 
it might unburden its grief unchecked by observation. He arose, 
and making a sign to his friends, withdrew towards his men. Hav- 
ing sent a detachment to guard the sacred enclosures of Dunipacis, 
he despatched Graham on the sacred duty of seeking a reinforcement 
for the morning, and sending Scrymgeour, with a resolute band, 
across the Carron, to bring in the wounded, (for Edward had en- 
camped his army south of the field of action) he took his solitary 
course along the northern bank, towards a shallow ford near which 
he supposed the squadrons of Lord Loch-awe must have fought, 
and where he hoped to gain accounts of him from some straggnng 
survivor of his clan. When he arrived at the spot where the river 
is narrowest, and winds its dark stream bene^h impending heights, 
he blew the Campbell pibroch, the notes reverberated frcmi rock to 
rock, but unanswered died away in distant echoes. Still he would 
BOL relinquish hope, and pursuing the path, emerged on an open 
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glade. The unobserved rays of the moon, illnmined every object. 
Across the river at some distance, a division of the Southron tents 
whitened the deep shadows of the bordering woods, and before 
them, on the blocd-stained bank, he thought he descried a solitary 
warrior. Wallace stopped. The man approached the margin of the 
stream, and looked towards the Scottish chief. The visor of Wal- 
lace being up, discovered his heroic countenance bright in the moon- 
beams, and the majesty of his mien seemed to declare him to the 
Southron knight to be no other than the Regent of Scotland. 

" Who art thou ?" cried the warrior, with a voice of command, 
that better became his lips, than it was adapted to the man whom 
he addressed. 

" The enemy of England !" cried the chief. 

" Thou art Wallace !" was the immediate reply, " none else dare 
answer the Lord of Carrick and of Annandale with such haughty 
boldness." 

" Every Scot in this land," returned Wallace, inflamed with an 
indignation he did not attempt to repress, " would thus answer 
Bruce, not only in reference to England, but to himself, to that 
Bruce, who, unsatisfied with having abandoned his people to their 
enemies, has stolen, a base fratricide, to slay his brethren in their 
home. To have met them on the plain of Stanmore would have 
been a deed his country might have bewailed ; but what horror, 
what shame will be theirs, when they know that he came to ruin 
his own rights, to stab his people in the very bosom of his country I 
I come from gazing on the murdered body of the virtuous Earl of 
Bothwell : the lords, Bute and Fyfe, and perhaps Loch-awe, have 
fallen beneath the Southron swoid of your unnatural arm, and yet 
you demand what Scot would dare to tell you that he holds the 
Earl of Carrick and his coadjutors as his most mortal foes ?" 

" Ambitious man ! Dost thou flatter thyself with belief, that I 
am to be deceived by thy pompous declamation ? I know the mo- 
tive of all this pretended patriotism. I am well informed of the aim 
of this vaunted prowess, and I came, not to fight the battles of king 
Edward, but to punish the proud usurper of the rights of Bruce, I 
have gained my point. My brave followers slew the Lord of Both- 
well : my brave followers made the hitherto invincible Sir William 
Wallace retreat ! I came in the power of my birthright, and, as 
your lawful king, I command you, this hour, to lay your rebel sword 
at my feet. Obey, proud knight, or to-morrow puts you into Ed- 
ward's hand, and without appeal, you die the death of a traitor." 

" Unhappy prince," cried Wallace, now suspecting that Bnlce 
had been deceived, " is it over the necks of your most loyal subjects 
that you would mount your throne ? How have you been mistaken ! 
How have you strengthened the hands of your enemy, and weak- 
ened your own, by this day*s action I The cause is now, probably, 
lost for ever ; and from whom are we to date its ruin, but from him 
to whom the nation looked as its appointed deliverer ! From him, 
whose once honoured name will now be regarded with execration !'* 

" Burthen not my name, rash young man," replied Bruce, " with 
the charges belonging to your own mad ambition. Who disturbed 
the peace in which Scotland reposed after the battle of Dunbar, but 
William Wallace ? Who raised the country in arms, but William 

U 
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Wallace ? Who stole from me my birth -right, and fastened the 
people's love on himself, but William Wallace ? Who affected to 
zepel a crown that he might the more certainly fix it on his head, 
but William Wallace ? And who dares now taunt me with his 
errors and mishaps but the same traitor to this lawful sovereign ?" 

" Shall I answer thee. Lord of Carrick,*' replied Wallace, " with 
a similar appeal ? — ^Who, when the Southron tyrant preferred a 
false claim to the supremacy of this realm, subscribed to the false- 
hood, and by that action, <£d all in his power to make a free people 
slaves ? Who, when the brand of cruelty swept this kingdom from 
shore to shore, lay indolent in the usurper's court, and he^:d of these 
oppressions without a sigh ? Who, horror on horror ! brought an 
army into his own inheritance to slay his brethren, and to lay it 
desolate before his mortal foe ? Thy heart will tell thee, Bruce, 
who is this man ! and if honour yet remain in that iron legion, thou 
wilt not disbelieve the asservations of an honest Scot, who declares 
that it was to save them whom thou didst abandon, that he appear- 
ed in the armies of Scotland. It was to supply the place of tlty de- 
sertion that he assumed the rule with which a grateful people, res- 
cued from bondage, invested him." 

" Bold chieftain!" exclaimed Bruce, " is it thus you continue to 
brave vour offended prince ? But in pity to your youth — in admira- 
tion 01 a prowls, which would have been godlike had it been 
exerted for your sovereign, and not used as a bait to satisfy an am- 
bition wild as it is towering — I would expostulate with you ; I would 
even deign to tell you that, in granting the supremacy of Edward, 
the royal Bruce submits not to the mere wish of a despot, but to the 
necessity of the times. This is not an era of so great loyalty, that 
any sovereign may venture to contend against such an imperial arm 
as Edward's. And would you, a boy in years, a novice in politics, 
and though brave, and till this dav successful, would you pretend to 
prolong a war with the dictator of kingdoms? Can rational discri- 
mination be united with the valour you possess, and you not perceive 
the unequal contest between a weals state, deprived of its head and 
agitated by intestine commotions, and a mighty nation, conducted 
by the ablest and most martial monarch of his age ? A man who 
is not only determined to maintain his pretensions to Scotland, but 
is master of every resource, either for protracting war, or pushing 
it with vigour. If the love of your country be indeed your motive 
for perseverance, your obstinacy tends only to lengthen her misery. 
But if^ as I believe in the case, you carry your views to private ag- 
grandizement, reflect on their probable issue. Should Edward, by a 
miracle, withdraw his armies, and an intoxicated people elevate 
their minion to the throne, the lords of Scotland would reject the 
bold invasion, and with the noble vengeance of insulted greatness, 
hurl from his height the proud usurper of their rights and mine." 

" To usurp any man's rights, and least of all my king's," replied 
Wallace, *• never came within the range of my thoughts. Though 
lowly bom, Lord Carrick, I am not so base as to require assumption 
to give me dignity. I saw my country made a garrison of by Edward 
— I beheld the people outraged in every relation that is dear to man. 
Who heard their cry ? Where was Bruce ? Where the nobles of Scot- 
land; that none arose to extinguish her burning villages, to shelter 
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the mother and her child, to rescue purity from violation, to defend 
the bleeding father and his son ? The shrieks of despair resounded 
through the land, but none appeared ! The hand of violence fell on 
my own house ! the wife of my bosom was stabbed to the heart by a 
magistrate of the usurper I I then drew the sword. I took pity on 
those who suffered, as I had suffered; I espoused their cause, and 
never will I forsake it till life forsake me. Therefore, that Ibecame 
the champion of Scotland, Lord of Carrick, blame not my ambition, 
but rather the supineness of the nobility, and chiefly yourself— ^u, 
who, uniting personal merit to dignity of descent, nad deserted the 
post wbich both nature and circumstances called upon you to oocapy. 
Had the Scots, from the time of BaUol's abdication, possessed such a 
leader as yourself (for what is the necessity of the times, but the pii« 
sillanimity of those who contend with Edward ?J by your valour and 
their union, you must have surmounted every difficulty under which 
we struggle, and have closed the contest with success and honour. 
If yon now start from your guilty delusion, it may not be too late to 
rescue Scotland from the perils which surround her. Listen then to 
my voice, prince of the blood of Alexander ! forswear the tyrant who 
has cajoled you to this abandonment of your country, and resolve to 
be her deliverer. The bravest of the Scots are ready to acknowledge 
you their lord, to reign as your fore-fathers did, untrammelled by 
any foreign yoke. Exchange, then, a base vassalage for freedom 
and a throne. Awake to yourself, noble Bruce, and behold what it 
is that I propose. Heaven itself cannot set a more glorious prize be- 
fore the eyes of virtue and ambition than to join in one object, the 
acquisition of royalty, with the maintenance of national independ- 
ence ! Such is my last appeal to you. For myself, as I am weU con- 
vinced that the real welfare of my country can nevOT subsist with the 
sacrifices of her liberties, I am determined, as far as in me lies, to 
prolong, not her miseries, but her integrity, by preserving her from 
the contamination of slavery. But, should mysterious fate decree 
her fall, may that power which knows the vice and horrors which 
accompany a tyrant's reign terminate the existence of a people who 
can no longer preserve their lives but by receiving laws from 
usurpation," 

The truth and gallantry of these sentiments struck the awakened 
mind of Bruce with the force of conviction. Another auditor was 
nigh, who also lost not a syllable, and the flame was conveyed from 
the breast of one hero to that of the other. 

Lord Carrick secretly repented of all that he had done, but being 
too proud to acknowledge so much, he briefly answered : " WaUaoe, 
your words have made an impression on me that may one d&j still 
more brighten the glory of your fame. Be silent respecting this con- 
ference, be faithful to the principles you have declared, and ere long 
you shall hear royally of Bruce." As he spoke he turned away, and 
was lost among the trees. 

Wallace stood for some minutes musing on what had passed, when 
hearing a footstep behind him, he turned round, and beheld approach- 
ing him, a young and etherial form, habited in a white haoqneton 
wrought with gold, and with golden sandals on his feet, and a hel- 
met of the same costly metal on his head, crested with white fea- 
thers. The moment the eye of Wallace fell on him, the stran^^er 
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lufltoned forward, aod threw himself on one Imee before him with so 
noble a grace, that the diief was lost in wonder what this beaatifol 
amoeition conld mean. The youth, after an agitated pause, bowing 
Job head, exclaimed,— 

** Pardon this intnudoQ, bravest of men! I come to offer yon my 
lieart, my hfe! To wash oat, by vonr side, in the blood ol the ene- 
mies of Sootlaiid, the stigma wnich now dishononra the name of 
Brace r 

'* And who aie yon, noble 3ronth V* cried WaQaoe, raising him 
from the grcmnd« ^'Sozelymyprayeraareatlast answered; and! 
hear these sentiments from one en Aiezandei's zaoe P' 

*< I am indeed of his blood," replied he, " and it must now be my 
atndy to prove my descent, aj deeds worthy of my azKestors. I am 
Bdbert Bruce, the eldest son of the Bail of Carridc uid Annandale. 
Grieving over the daughter that his yallant arm has made of his 
ewn people (although till you taught him otherwise, he belieyed 
they fought to maintain the usurpation of an ambitLoas subject) ; he 
walked out in mehmcholy. I followed at a distance, and I heard, 
rnaaaen, all that passed between you and him. He has retired to 
Ids tent, and, unknown to him, I hastened across the Canon to 
avow my loyally to yirtae ; to declare my determination to live for 
Scotland, or to die for her, and to follow the arms of &k WiUiam 
Wallace, till he plants my father on 1^ throne of his ancestors." 

" I talce you at your word, brave prince V replied tibe Besent, 
** and this night shall give you an opportunity to redeem to Scotland, 
what your father's sword has this day wrested from her. What i 
mean to do. must be effected in the course of a few hours. That 
done, it will be prudent for you to return to the Oarrick camp, and 
there take the most effectual means to persuade your father to throw 
himself at once into the arms of Scotland. The whole nation will 
then ral^ round their kin^, and as his weapon of war, I shall re* 
joice to inlfil the commission with which God has intrusted me !" 
He then briefly unfolded to the eagerly-Ustening Bruce (whose aspir- 
ing spirit, inflamed by the fervour of youth, and winged by natural 
courage, saw the glory alone of the enterprise) an attack which he 
meant to make on the camp of Edward, while his yictoiious troops 
slept in fancied security. 

Me had sent Sir John Graham to Stirling to call out its garrison ; 
Ker he had despatched on a similar errand ; and expecting that by 
this time some oi the troops would be arrived (m the southern extre* 
mity of the Oarse, he threw his plaid over the princess q>lendidgarb^ 
to conceal him from notice ; then returning to hia men, who lay on 
the northern bank of the river, he ordered one of the young soldiers 
to give him his armour, aa he had a use for it, and find himself ano- 
ther. The braye Scot cheerfully acquiesced, and Wallace retiring 
amongst the trees with his royal companion, Bruce soon covered h& 
gay hacqueton with this rough mail; and placiBg the Scottish bon- 
net on his head, put a large stone into his golden helmet, and sunk 
it in the waters of the Carron. Bdngthus completely armed like 
one of the commonest soldiers of the ranks, (and such disgpusewaa 
necessarjr^ Wallace pjut the trusty claymore of his country into his 
hand, and clasping him with a hero's warmth to his heart— "Now it 
is," cried he, <* that William Wallace lives anew, since he has seen 
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On Te^emerging from the wood, they met Sir John Graham, who 
had just arrived with five hundred fugitives fiom Lord Bute's slaugh- 
tered division, whom he had collected on the Carse. He informed 
his friend the Earl of Mar was within half a mile of theOarron, with 
three thousand men, and that he would soon be joined by other rein- 
forcements to a simflar amount. While Qtaham yet spoke a squad- 
ron of armed men approached from the Forth side, and Wallace, ad- 
vancing towards them, beheld the bishop of Dunkeld in his sacerdo- 
tal robia at their head, with a oorslet on his breast, and instead of 
his crosier, he carried a drawn sword. 

« We come to you, champion of Scotland,'^ cried the prelate, ** with 
the prayers and the arms of the church. The sword of the Levitea 
of old smote the enemies of Israel ; and in the same faith, that the 
God of Justice will go before us this night, we come to fight for 
Scotland's liberties." 

Bia followers were the younger brethren of the monastery of Cam*- 
bus-Kenneth, and of other neighbouring convents ; altogether mak- 
ing a stout and weU-appointed legion. 

" With this handful,'' cried Wallace, " Heaven-directed, we shall 
yet strike Goliath on the forehead 1" 

Lord Mar and Lord Lennox now came up ; and Wallace, marshal- 
ling his train, found that he had nearly ten thousand men. He 
gave to each leader his plan of attack ; and having placed Bruce with 
Graham in Uie van, before he took his station at its head, he retired 
to the ruins near Dunipacis, to visit the mourning solitude of Murray. 
He found the piousyouth sitting silent and motionless by the side of 
his dead parent. Without arousing the violence of his grief, by an^ 
reference to the sight before him, Wallace brieflv communicated his 
project. Lord Andrew started on his feet, '^ I will share the dangers 
of this night ! I shall find comfort in again meeting the foe that has 
thus bereaved me. This dark mantle," cried he, turning towards the 
breathless corse, and throwing his plaid over it, " will shroud thy 
hallowed remains till I return. I go, where thou wouldst direct me. 
Oh my father I" exclaimed he, in a burst of grief, "the trumpet 
shall sound, and thou wilt not hear I But I go to take vengeance for 
thy blood !" So saying, he sprung from the place, and accompanying 
Wallace to the plain, took his station in the silent but swiftly mov- 
ing army, 

CHAPTER LH. 

The troops of King Edward lay overpowered with wine. Elated with 
victory, they had drunk largely, the royal pavilion setting them the 
example ! for, though Edward was temperate, yet, to flatter his re- 
covered friends, the inordinate Buchan and Soiilis, he had allowed a 
greater excess that night than he was accustomed to sanction. The 
banquet over, every kaight retired to his tent, every soldier to his 
pallet, and a dead sleep lay upon every man. The king himself, 
whose many thoughts had long kept waJdng, now fell into a 
slumber. 

Guards had been placed around the camp, more from military ce- 
remony, than an idea of their necessibr. The strength of Wallace 
they l>elieved broken ; and that they should have nothing tO do nex^ 
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moming, but to chase him into Stirling, and take him there. Bat 
the spirit of the Regent was not so ea^^ subdued, he ever thought 
it shameful to despair, while it was possible to make a stand, ioid 
now leading his determined followers through the lower grounds of 
Gumbemamd, he detached half his force under Lord Mar, to take the 
Southron camp in the rear ; while he should attack the front, and 
pierce his way to the royal tent. 

With soundless caution the battalion of Mar wound round the 
banks of the Forth, to readi the poiut of its destination, amd Wallace 
proceeding with as noiseless a step, gained the hill which oveiiooked 
his sleeping enemies. His front ranks, shrouded by branches they 
had torn from the trees in Tor wood, now stood still. Without this 
precaution, had any eye looked from the Southern line, they must 
have been perceived ; but now should an hundred gaze on them, their . 
figures were so blended with the adjoining thickets, 'they might ea»- * 
ily be mistaken for a part of them. As the moon sunk in the horl* 
zon, they stole gently down the hill, and scarcely drawing breath, 
were within a few paces of the first outpost, when one of the senti- 
nels starting from his redining positien, suddenly exclaimed, " What 
is that ?" " Only the wind among the trees," returned his comrade; 
" I see their branches waving ; let me sleep, for WaHaoe yet lives, 
and we may have hot work to-morrow.'^ 

Wallace did Mve, and the man slept to wake no more, for a Scofc- 
tish brand was through every Soutluron heart on the out-post. That 
done, he threw away his bough, leaped the narrow dyke which lay 
in front ot the camp ; and Bruce and Graham at the head of a thou^* 
Band men, cautiousdy proceeded onward to reach the pavilion. At 
the moment he should blow his bugle, the division he had left with 
Iiennox and Murray and the Lord Mar were to press forward to the 
came point. 

Still all lay in profound repose ; — and guided by the lamps which 
burnt around the royal quarters, the dauntless Scots reached the 
tent. Wallace had already laid his hand upon the curtain which 
was its entrance, when an armed man with a presented pike demand- 
ed, " Who comes here ?*' the Regent's answer laid the interrogator's 
head at his feet ; but the voice had awakened the ever-watchful 
king ; and perceiving his own danger in the fall of the sentind, he 
snatched his sword, and calling aloud on his sleeping train, sprang 
from his couch, and was immediately surrounded by half a score 
knights, who started on their feet before Wallace could reach the 
spot. But short would have been their protection : they fell before 
ms arm and that of Graham, and left a vacant place, for Edward 
had disappeared. Foreseeing, from the prowess of these midnight 
invaders, the fate oi his guards, he had made a timely escape, by 
cutting a passage for himself through the canvass of his tent. Wallace 
perceiving that his prize had eluded his grasp, but hoping at least to 
drive him &om the field, he blew the appointed signal to Mar and 
Lennox : caught one of the torches from the monarch's table, and 
setting fire to the adjoining drapery, rushed from its blazing volumes 
to meet his brave colleagues among the disordered lines. Graham 
and his followers with firebrands in their hands, threw conflagration 
into all parts of the camp ; and with the fearful wax<ne& of their 
country, seemed to assail the terrified enemy in every directi(Ki. Men 
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half -dressed and unarmed, rushed from their tents, upon the pikes of 
their enemies ; hundreds fell without striking a blow, and they who 
were stationed nearest the outposts, betook themselves to flight, 
scattering themselves in scared throngs over the amazed plains of 
Linlithgow. 

The king in vain sought to rally his men, to remind them of their 
late victory. The English alone hearkened to his call ; superstition 
had laid her petrifying hand on all the rest. The Irish saw a terrible 
judgment in this scene, believing it had fallen upon them for having 
taken arms agaist their sister people ; the Welsh, as they descried 
the warlike bishop of Bunkeld issuing from the mists of the river, 
and chargiag his foaming steed through their flying defiles, coidd 
not persuade themselves that Merlin had not arisen, to chastise their 
obedienoe to the ravager of their country. Every superstition, every 
panic fear, took possession of the half -intoxicated, half -dreaming 
wretches ; and faUing in bloody and unresisting heaps all around, it 
was rather a slaughter than a battle. Opposition seemed everywhere 
abandoned, excepting on the spot still maintained by the xin^ of 
England and his brave countmnen. The faithless ocotA who had 
followed the Cummins to the field, also stood there and fought wll^ 
desperation. Wallace opposed the despair and valour of his adver- 
saries with the steadiness of his men ; and Graham, having seized 
some of the Southern war-engines, discharged a shower of blazing 
arrows upon the Southron phalanx. 

The camp was now on fire in every direction : and putting all to 
the hazard of one decisive blow, Edward ordered his men to make at 
once to the point where, by the light of the flaming tents, he could 
perceive the waving plumes of Wallace. With his ponderous mace 
held terribly in the air, the king himself bore down to the shock ; 
and breaking through the intervening combatants, assaulted the 
chief. The might of ten thousand soiSs was then in the arm of the 
Eegent of Scotland, The puissant Edward wondered at himself as 
he shrank from before his strokes ; as he shuddered at the heroic 
fierceness of a countenance which seemed more than mortal. Was it 
indeed the Scottish chieftain ? or some armed angel, descended to 
fight the battle of the oppressed ? Edward trembled, his mace was 
struck from his hand ; but immediately a glittering falchion supplied 
its place, and with recovering presence of mind, and redoubled deter- 
mination, he renewed the combat. 

At this instant, the young Bruce (who in his humble armour, might 
have been passed by as an enemy for meaner swords) checking the 
onward speed of March, pierced him at once through the heart. 
** Die, thou disgrace to the name of Scot," cried he, " and with thy 
blood expunge my stains I" His sword now laid hundreds at his 
feet — and while the tempest of death blew around ; the groans of 
the dying, the shrieks of the wounded, and the outcries of those who 
were perishing in the flames, drove the king's ranks to distraction, 
and raised so great a fear in the minds' of the Cummin clan, that 
breaking from the royal line, with yells of dismay, they fled in all 
directions after their already fugitive allies. 

Edward saw the Earl of March fall, and finding himself wounded 
in many places, with a backward step he received the blows of Wal- 
lace 'j but that deteiTiined chief following his advantage, made a 
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Stroke at the king which threw him astounded into the srms of his 
followers. At that moment Lmoohi raised his arm to strike his dag- 
ger into the back of Wallace, but Graham arrested the blow, and 
sent the young lord a motionless bod^ to the earth. The Southron 
ranks closed immediately before then: insensible monarch : and a 
contest more desperate than any which bad preceded it, took place. 
Hosts seemed to fall on both sides ; at last, the Southrons (having 
stood their ground till Edward was carried from further danger) 
suddenly wheeling about, fled precipitatel^r towards the east* Wal- 
lace pursued them on full charge, and driving them them across the 
lowlands of Linlithgow ; learnt from some prisoners whom he took, 
that the Earl of Carrick was in the Lothians ; having retreated thi- 
ther on the first tidings that the Scots had attacked the English camp. 

" Now is your time," said Wallace to Bruce, " to rejoin your 
father. Bring him to Scotland, where a free crown awaits him. 
Your actions this night are a pledge to your country of the virtues 
which will support his throne. I" 

The young warrior, throwing off his rugged hauberk, appeared 
Bgain as a prince ; and embracing the Begent, " A messenger from 
myself, or from my father," said he, " sluiil meet you at Stirling -, 
meanwhile farewell.'' 

Bruce remounting his horse, and spurring over the banks of the 
Almond, was soon lost amidst its luxuriant shades. 

Wallace still led the pursuit, and meeting those auxiliaries &om 
the adjoining counties, which his provident orders had prepared to 
turn out on the first appearance of his martial chase, he poured his 
troops through Ettrick forest, and drove the flying host of England 
far into Northumberland ; — there, checking his triumphant squad- 
rons, he recalled his stragglers ; and returned with abated speed into 
his own country. Halting on the north bank of the Tweed, he sent 
to their quarters those bands which belonged to the border castles ; 
and then marched leisurely forward, that his brave soldiers who had 
sustained the weight of the battle, might recover their exhausted 
strength. 

At Peebles, he was agreeably surprised by the sight of Edwin. 
Though ignorant of the recommenced hostilities of Edward, Lord 
Buthven had been so impatient to resume his duties, that as soon 
as he was able to move, he had set off on his return to Perth. On 
arriving at Hunting-tower, he was told of the treachery of March ; 
and that the Begent had beaten the enemy on the banks of the 
Garron, and was pursuing him into his own dominions. Buthven 
was inadequate to the exertion of following the successful troops ; 
but Edwin, rejoicing at this new victory, would not be detained, 
and crossing the Forth into Mid Lothian, he sped his eager way, 
imtil the happy moment that brought him again to the side ol his 
flrst and dearest friend. 

As they continued their route together, Edwin inqmi*ed the events 
of the past time ; and heard them related with wonder, horror, and 
gratitude. Grateful for the perservation of Wallace, grateful for 
the rescue of his country from the menaced destruction ; for some 
time he could only dasp his friend's hand with strong emotion to 
his heart. The death of his unde Bothwell made that heart trem- 
ble within him, as the thought of how much severer might have 
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been his deprivation — at last extricating the power of speech from 
the spell of coutradictory feelings which enchuned them, he said — 
'' Bat if my uncle Mar, and our brave Graham, were in the last con- 
flict ; where are they^that I do not see them share your victory ?** 
<< I hope," returned Wallace, ^* that we shall rejoin them in safety 
at Stirling ! Our troops parted in the pursuit ; and after having sent 
hack the lowland chieftains, you see I have none with me but my 
own particular followers." 

The Regent's expectations that he should fall in with some of the 
chasing squadrons, were the next morning gratified. Grossing the 
Bathgate hills, he met the returning battallions of Lennox with 
Lord Mar's, and also Sir John Graham's. Lord Lennox was thank* 
ed by Wallace for his good services ; and immediately despatched 
to re-occupv his station in Dumbarton. But the captains of Mar 
and of Graham could give no other account to their leaders, than 
that they last saw them fighting valiantly in the Southron camp ; 
and had since supposed, that durins the pursuit they must have 
joined the Regent's squadron. A cold dew fell over the hmbs of 
Wallace at these tidings, he looked on Murray and on Edwin. The 
expression of the former's face told him what were his fears ; but 
Edwin, ever sanguine, strove to encourage the hope that all might 
yet be well. '* They may not have yet returned from the pursuit ; 
so they may be gone to Stirling." 

But these comfortings were soon dialled by the appearance of 
Lord Kuthven, who (having been apprised of the Regent's approach) 
came forth. The pleasure of seeing the earl so far recover^ as to 
have been able to go to Hunting-tower, was checked by the first 
glance of his face, on which he deeply characterized some tale of 
grief. Edwin thought it was the recent disasters of Scotland, he 
mourned j and with a cheerful voice, he exclaimed, " Courage, my 
father ! our Regent again comes a conqueror ! Edward has once 
more re-crossed the plains of Northumb^land !" 

" Thanks be to GJod for that I'* replied Ruthven, " but what has 
not these last conflicts cost our country ?" Lord Mar is wounded 
unto death : and lies in a chamber, next to the yet unburied corses 
of Lord Bute and the daimtless Graham." Wallace turned deadly 
pale, a mist passed over his eyes, and staggering, he breathlessly 
supported himself on the arm of Edwin. Murray looked on him ; 
but all was still in his heart : his own beloved father had fallen ; 
and in that stroke, fate seemed to have emptied all her quiver. 

" Lead me to the spot!" cried Wallace j " show me where my 
friends lie ; let me hear the last prayer for Scotland, from the lips 
of the bravest of her veterans !" 

Ruthven turned the head of his horse ; and as he rode along, he 
informed the Regent, that Edwin had not left Hunting-tower for 
the Forth half an hour when an express arrived there fix>m Falkirk. 
By it he learnt, that as soon as the inhabitants of Stirling saw the 
fire of the Southron camp, they had hastened thither to enjoy the 
spectacle. Some bolder than the rest, entered its deserted confines, 
(for the retreating squadrons were then flying over the plain) and 
amidst the dreadful slaughter near the royal tent, a man thought 
he distinguished groans. Whether friend or foe, he stopped to ren- 
der assistance to the sufferer, and soon found it to be Lord Mar. 
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The earl begged to be carried to Bome shelter, that he mi^ht see 
his wife and daughter before he died. The people drew him out 
from under his horse and many a mangled corse ; and wrapping 
him in their plaids, conveyed him to Famrk, and lodged him with 
the frluB in the convent. '' A messenger was instantly despatched 
to me," continued Ruthven ; " and indifferent to all personal con- 
siderations, I set out immediately. I saw my dying brother-in-law. 
At his request, that others might not long suff^ what he had en- 
dured under the pressure of the slain, the field had been sought for 
the wounded. Many were conveyed into the neighbouring houses ; 
while the dead were consigned to the earth. Deep has been dug 
the graves of mingled Scot and English, on the banks of the Carron 1 
Many of our fallen nobles, amongst whom was the princely Bade- 
noch, have been conveyed to the cemetery of their ancestors ; others 
are entombed in the church of Falkirk, but the bodies of Sir John 
Graham, and mv brother Bothwell," said he, in a lower tone, '* I 
have retained tiU you return." " You have done right," replied 
Wallace ; and spurring forward, he saw not the ground he trod, tiU 
ascending the Mil of Falkirk, the venerable walls of its monastery 
presented themselves to his view. He threw himsdf off his horse 
and entered, preceded by Lord Ruthven. 

He stopped before the ceil which contained the dying chief, and 
desired the abbot to apprize the earl of his arrival. The sound of 
that voice whose heart-consoling tones could be matehed by none on 
earth, penetrated to the ear of his almost insensible friend. Mar 
started from his pillow, and Wallace, through the half -open door, 
heard him say, '' Let him come in, Joanna ! All my mortal hopes 
now hang on him." 

Wallace instantly stepped forward, and beheld the veteran stretehed 
on a couch, the image of that death to which he was so rapidly ap- 
proaching. He hastened towards him, and the dying man streteh- 
ing forth his arms, exclaimed, " Come to me, Wallace, my son j the 
only hope of Scotland, the only human trust of this anxious paternal 
heart!" 

Wallace threw himself on his knees beside him, and taking his 
hand, pressed it in speechless anguish to his lips ; every present grief 
was then weighing on his soul, and denied him the power of utter- 
ance. Lady Mar sat by the pillow of her husband, but she bore no 
marks of the sorrow which convulsed the frame of Wallace. She 
looked serious, but her cheek wore its freshest bloom. She spoke not, 
and the veteran allowed the tears of enfeebled nature to fall on the 
bent head of his friend. 

" Mourn not for me," cried he, " nor think that these are regretful 
drops. I have died as I have wished, in the field for Scotland. Time 
must soon have laid my grey hairs ignobly in the grave, and to enter 
it thus, covered with honourable wounds, is glory ; and has long 
been my prayer ! But, dearest, most xmwearied of friends ! still the 
tears of mortality will flow, for I leave my children fatherless in this 
faithless world. And my Helen ! O ! Wallace, the angel who e^ 
posed her precious self through the dangers of that midnight wajk, 
to save Scotland, her father, and his friends, is lost to usf Joanna, 
tell the rest," said he, gasping, " for I cannot." 

Wallace turned to Lady Mar, with an inquiring look of such wild 
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horror, that she found her tongue deave to the roof of her mouth, and 
her complexion faded into the pallidness of his. " Surely," exclaimed 
he, ^^ there is not to be a wreck of all that is estimable on earth ? 
The Lady Helen is not dead?" "No," said the earl, "but—," he 
could proceed no farther, and Lady Mar forced herself to speak. " She 
has fallen into the hand of the enemy. On my lord's being brought 
to this place he sent for myself and Lady Helen, but in passing by 
Bunipads, a squadron issued from behmd the mound, and putting 
our attendants to flight, seized Helen. I escaped hith^. The rea- 
son of this attack was explained afterwards by one of the Southrons, 
who, having been wounded by one of our escort, was taken, and 
brought to Falkirk. He said that Lord Aymer de Valence having 
been sent by his beset monarch, to call Lord Carrick to his assistance, 
found the Brace's camp deserted, but by accident finding that the 
Lady Helen Mar was to be brought to Falkirk, he stati<med himself 
behmd Dnnipacis, and springing out as soon as our cavalcade was in 
view, seized her. She obtained, the rest were allowed to escape. But 
as Lord de Valence loves Helen, I cannot doubt he will have suffici- 
ent honour not to insult the fame of her family, but to make her his 
wife." 

"God forbid!" ejaculated Mar, holding up his trembling hands, 
" God forbid, that my blood shomd ever mingle with that of any one 
of the people who have wrought such woe to Scotland I Swear to me, 
vaUan^ Wallace, by the virtues of her virgin heart, by your own im- 
maculate honour, that you will rescue my Helen from the power of 
this Southron lord !" 

" So help me, heaven!" answered Wallace, looking stedfastly up- 
wards. A groan burst from the lips of Lady Mar, and her head sunk 
on the side of the couch. 

" What ? Who is that ?" exdaimed Mar, raising his head in alarm 
from his pillow. " Believe it your countay, Donald !" replied she, 
" to what do you bind its only defender ? Are you not throwing him 
into the verj midst of his enemies, by making him swear to rescue 
Helen ? Thmk you not that De Valence will foresee a pursuit, and 
take her into the heart of England ? and thither must our Ke^ent 
follow him ! Oh, my lord, retract your demand! Belease Sir WUliam 
Wallace from a vow that will destroy him !" " Wallace !" cried the 
now soul-struck earl, " what have I done ? Has a father's anxiety 
asked of you amiss ? If so, pardon me ! But if my daughter also must 
perish for Scotland, take her, God, uncontaminated, and let us 
meet in heaven I Wallace, I dare not accept your vow." "But I 
will fulfil it," cried he. " Let thy paternal heart rest in peace, and 
by Jesus' hdp. Lady Hden shall again be in her own country as free 
from Southron taint as she is from all mortal sins ! De Valence dare 
not approach her heavenly innocence with violence, and her Scottish 
heart will never consent to give him a lawful claim to her predous 
self. Edward's legions are far beyond the borders, but yet I will 
reach him, for the demands of the morning at Falkirk are now to be 
answered in the halls of Stirling." 

Lord Ruthven, followed by Edwin and Murray entered the zoom. 
The two nephews hdd each a hand of their dying uncle in theirs, 
when Lady Euthven (who, exhausted with fatigue and anxiety, had 
retired about an hour oef ore) appeared at the door of the apartment. 
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She had been informed of the aniTal of the Begent with her son, 
and now hastened to give them a sorrowful welcome. " Ah, my 
locd!" cried she, as Wallace pressed her matron cheek to his ; *< this 
is not as your triumphs are wont to be greeted ! You are stiU a con- 
qoeror, and yet death, dreadful death, flies all around us ! And our 
Helen, too !'^ " Shall be restored to you," returned he. " What is 
yet left for me to do shall be done ; and then — ^* he paused and added, 
^ The time is not far distant. Lady Buthven, when we shall aU meet 
in the realms to which so many of our dearest friends have hastened.*' 
With swimming eyes Edwin drew towards his master. ** My uncle 
would sleep," said he, " he is exhausted, and wiU recall us when he 
awakes from rest." The eyes of the veteran were at that moment 
dosed with heavy slumber. Lady Buthven remained with the coun- 
tess to watch by him, and Wallace, gently withdrawing, was fcdlow- 
ed by Buthven and the two young men out of the apartment. 

Lord Loch-awe, with the bishop of Dunkeld and other chieftains, 
lay in different chambers, pierced with man^ wounds ; but none so 
gnevous as those of Lord Mar. Wallace visited them eJL And hav- 
ing gone through the numerous places in the neighbourhood, which 
were filled with his wounded men, at the gloom of evening, he return- 
ed to Falkirk. He sent Edwin forward to inquire after the repose of 
his unde, and on re-entedng the monastery himself, he requested the 
abbot to conduct him to the apartment where lay the remains of Sir 
John Graham. The father obeyed, and leading him along a dark 
passage, opened a door, and discovered the slain hero lying on abler. 
Two monks sat at his head with tapers in their hands. Wallace 
waved them to withdraw ; they set down the lights and obeyed. He 
was then alone. 

He stood for some moments with clasped hands, looking intently 
on the body as it lay extended before hun. ** Graham ! Grraham !" 
cried he at last, in a voice of unutterable grief, " dost thou not rise 
at thy general's voice ? Oh ! is this to be the tidings I am to send to 
the brave father who intrusted to me his son ? Lost in the prime of 
youth, in the opening of thy renown, is it thus that all which is good 
18 to be martynzed by the enemies of Scotland ?" He sunk gradually 
on his knees beside mm. " And shall I not look once more on that 
face," said he, " which ever turned towards mine with looks of foith 
and love ?" The shroud was drawn down by his hand. He started 
on his feet at the sight. The changing touch of death had iJtered 
every feature ; had deepened the paleness of the bloodless oorse into 
an ashy hue. ** Where is the coimtenance of my friend?" cried he, 
'* where the spirit which once moved in beauty, and animating light 
over this face ? Gone, and all I see before me is a mass of moulded 
clay. Graham! Graham!" cried he, looking upwards, ''tiiou art 
not here. No more can I recognize my friend in this deserted habi- 
tation of the souL Thine own proper self, thine immortal spirit is 
ascended up above, and there my fond remembrance shall ever seek 
thee!" Again he knelt, but it was in devotion, a devotion which 
drew the sting from death, and opened to his view the victory of the 
Lord of Life over the king of terrors.' 

Edwin having learnt ^m his father that Lord Mar still slept, and 
be ing told by the Abbot where the Begent was, followed him to 
the consecrated chamber. On entering he perceived him kneeling 
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by the body of his friend. Edwin drew near. He loved the braye 
G^raham, and he almost adored Wallace. The scene, therefore, 
smote upon his heart. He dropped down by the side of the Regent, 
and throwing his arms aronnd his neck, in a convulsive voice ex- ' 
claimed, " Our friend is gone, but I yethve, and only in your smiles, 
my friend and brother !** Wallace strained him to his breast : he 
was silent for some minutes, and then said, " To every dispensation, 
of God I am resigned, my Edwin. While I bow to tms stroke I ac- 
knowledge the blessing I still hold in you and Murray. But did we 
not feel these visitations from our Maker, they would not be decreed 
us. To behold the dead is the penalty of man for sin ; for more pain 
is it to witness and occasion death than for ourselves to die. it is 
also a lesson which God teaches his sons, and in the moment that 
he shows us death convinces us of immortality. Look at that face, 
Edwin !" said he, turning his eyes on the breathless clay. His 
youthful auditor, awe-struck, and his tears checked by the solem- 
nity of his address, looked as he Erected him, " Doth not that in- 
animate mould of earth testify that nothing less than an immortal 
spirit could have lit up its marble substance to the life andgodlikd 
actions we have seen it perform ?" Edwin shuddered ; and Wallace, 
letting the shroud fall over the face, said, " Never more will I look 
at it, for it no longer wears the character of my friend ; they are 
pictured on my soul. And hims^, my Edwin, still effulgent in 
beauty, and glowing with life, looks down on us from heaven !" He 
rose as he spoke, and opening the door, the monks re-entered, and 
placing themselves at the head of the bier, chanted the vesper re- 
quiem. When it was ended Wallace kissed the crucifix they laid on 
his friend^s breast, and left the cell. 



CHAPTER Lin. 

No eye closed that night in the monastery of Falkirk. The Earl of 
Mar awakened about the twelfth hour, and sent to call Lord Ruth- 
ven, Sir William Wallace, and his nephews, to attend him. As they 
approached, the priests who had just anointed his dying head with 
the sacred unction, drew back. The countess and Lady Ruthven 
supported his pillow. He smiled as he heard the advancing steps of 
those so dear to him. " I send for you," said he, " to give you the 
blessing of a true Scot and a Christian. May all who are here in 
thy blessed presence. Father of Righteousness," cried he, looking up' 
with supernatural brightness in his eye, " die as I do, rather than 
live to see Scotland enslaved. But rather may they live under that ' 
liberty, perpetuated, which Wallace has again given to his country ;■ 
peaceful will then be their last moments on earth, and full of joy 
their entrance into heaven !" His eyes closed as the concluding 
word died upon his tongue. Lady Ruthven looked intently on him : 
she bent her face to his, but he breathed no more, and, with a feeble 
cry, she fell back into a swoon. 

The soul of the veteran earl was indeed fled. The countess was 
taken shrieking out of the apartment ; but Wallace, Edwin, and 
Murray, remained, kneeling around the corpse. Anthems for the 
departed were raised over the body, and the priests, throwing over 
it a cloud of incense, the mourners withdrcwj and separated to their 
chambers. 
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usurper and domestic traitors, — instead of the nsaal gratulations ai; 
such tidings, a low whisper murmured through the hall, and thd 
^ung Badenoch, rising from his seat, gave utterance to so many' 
invectives against the assassin of his father, — as he chose to GSdi. 
you, — that I should deem it treason to your sacred person even to 
lep^t them. Suffice it to say, that out of five hundred chieftains, 
who were present, not one of those parasites who used to fawn on 
you a weeJc ago, and make the love of honest men seem doubtfulj 
now breathed one word for Sir William Wallace. But this ingrati- 
tude, vile as it is, I bore with patience, till Badenoch growing m in- 
solency, declared that late last night, despatches arrived from l^e 
king of France to the Begent, and that he (in right of his birth, 
assuming to himself that £gnity) had put their bearer, Sir Alexan- 
der Bamsay, under confinement, for having dared to dspute his 
authoritv to withhold them from your view." 

" I will release Bamsay," replied Wallace, " and meet these violent 
men. But it must be aione, my lord, ' continued he ; ^Wou, and 
my chieftains, may wait mv return at the city gates, but the sword 
of Edward if needs be, shall defend me against his gold." As he 
spoke he laid his hand on the jewelled weapon which hung at his 
side, and which he had wrested from that monarch in the last con- 
flict. 

Aware that treason, aimed at him, would strike his country, unless 
timely warded ofE, he took his resolution, and requesting Buthven not 
to communicate what had passed, he mounted his horse and struck 
into the road for Stirling. He took the plume from the crest, and 
closing his visor, enveloped himself in his plaid, that the people might 
not know him as he went along. But casting away his cloak, and 
unclasping his helmet at the door of the keep, he entered the council- 
hall openly and abruptly. By an instantaneous impulse of respect, 
which even the base pay to virtue, almost everv man arose at his ap- 
pearance. He bowed to the assembly, and walked with a composed, 
but severe air up to his station at the head of the room. Young 
Badenoch stood there, and as Wallace approached, he fiercely grasped 
his sword. *' Proud upstart!" cried he : " betrayer of my father! 
set a foot further towards this chair, and the chastisement of every 
arm in this council shall fall on you for your presumption." 

" It is not in the arms of thousands to put me from my right," re- 
plied Wallace, calmly putting forth his hand and drawing the Be- 
gent's chair towards him. 

" Will ye hear this?" cried Badenoch, stamping with his foot, and 
plucking forth his sword : " is the man to exist who thus braves the 
assembled lords of Scotland ?" As he spoke he made a desperate 
lunge at the Begent's breast. Wallace caught the blade in his hand, 
and wrenching it from his intemperate adversary, broke it into shi- 
vers and cast the pieces at his feet, then turning resolutely towards 
the chieftains, who stood appalled and looking at each other, he said. 
" I, your dulv elected Begent, left you only a few days ago to repel 
the enemy wnom the treason of Lord March would have introduced 
to these very walls. Many brave chieftains followed me, and more, 
whom I see now, loaded me as I passed with benedictions. Porten- 
tous was the day of Falkirk to Scotland. Then did the mighty fall, 
and the heads of council perish ; but treason was the parricide I 
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The late Lord Badenoch stood the ground like a tme Scot, bnt Athol 
and Buchan deserted to Edward." He turned towards the furious 
Badenoch, who, gnashing his teeth in impotent rage, stood listening 
to the inflaming whispers of Macdougal of Lorn. " Young chief- 
tain,'' cried Wallace, " from this treachery date the fate of your, 
brave father, and the whole of our grievous loss of that day. But 
the wide destruction has been avenged j more than chief tor chief 
have perished in the Southron ranks, and thousands of the meaner 
sort now swell the banks of the Carron ! Edward himself fell wound- 
ed by my arm, and fled with his squadrons over the wastes of North- 
umberland. Thus have I returned to you with my duties achieved, 
in a manner worthy of your Regent I What then means the arrest of 
my ambassador ? what this silence, when the representative of your 
power is insulted to your face ?" 

" They mean," cried Badenoch, " that my words are the utterance 
of their sentiments.** " They mean," cried Lorn, " that the prowess 
of their haughty boaster, whom their intoxicated gratitude raised 
from the dust, shall not avail him, against the indignation of a na- 
tion over which he dares to arrogate a right." 

'* Mean what they will," replied "Wallace, " they cannot disposses 
me of the rights with which assembled Scotland invested me on the 
plains of Stirling. And again I demand by what authority do you 
and they presume to imprison my officer, and withhold from me the 
papers sent by the king of !Bbrance to the Regent of Scotland T* 

" By an authority that we will maintain," replied Badenoch, " by 
the right of my royal blood, and the sword of every brave Scot who 
spurns the name of William Wallace !" 

" And as a proof that we speak no more than we act," cried Lorn, 
making a sign to the chieftains, " you are our prisoner !" Many wea- 
pons were instantly unsheathed, and their bearers, hurrying to the 
side of Badenoch and Lom, attempted to lay hands on Wallace ; but 
he, drawing the sword of Edward, with a sweep of his valiant arm, 
that made the glittering blade seem a brand of fire, set his back 
against the waU. and exclaimed, " He that first makes a stroke at 
me shall find his death on this Southron steel ! With this sword I 
made the puissant arm of the usurper yield to me, and this sword 
shall defend the Regent of Scotland against his ungrateful country- 
men !" 

The chieftains who pressed on him recoOed at these wor^s, but 
their leaders, Badenoch and Lom, waved them forward with vehe- 
ment exhortation. " Desistj^young men," cried he, " and provoke me 
not beyond my bearing. With a single blast of my bugle, I could 
surround this building vrith a band of warriors, who, at sight of their 
chief being thus assaulted, would lay this tumult in blood. Let me 
pass, or await the consequences !" 

" Through my breast, then," exclaimed Badenoch ; " for with my 
consent you pass not here but on your bier. What is in the arm of 
a single man," cried he to the lords, '^ that ye cannot fall on him at 
once and cut him down ?" 

" I would not hurt a son of the virtuous Badenoch," returned Wal- 
lace : " but his life be on your heads," said he, turning to the chief- 
tains, " if one of you point a sword to oppose my passage." — " And 
wilt thou dare it, usurper of my power and honour?" cried Bade- 
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noch ; " Lorn, stand by yonr friend ; all here who are tme to the 
Cammin and Macdoagal interest, hem in the tyrant." 

Many a traitor hand now drew forth its dagger, and the intempe- 
rate Badenoch, drunk with choler and mad ambition, snatching a 
sword from one of his accomplices^ made another violent plunge at 
Wallace, but its metal flew in sphnters on the guard stroke of the 
Regent, and left Badenoch at his mercy. ** Defend me, chieftains, 
or I am slain." But Wallace did not let his hand follow its advan- 
tage ; with the dignity of conscious desert, he turned from the van- 
quished, and casting the enraged Lorn from him, who had thrown 
himself in his way, he exclaimed, " That arm will wither which dares 
to point its steel at me." The pressing crowd, struck in astonish- 
ment, parted before him as they would have done in the path of a 
thunderbolt, and unimpeded, he passed to the door. 

That their Regent had entered the keep was soon rumoured through 
the city, and when he appeared from the gate, he was hailed by the 
acclamations of the people. Again he found his empire in the hearts 
of the lowly ; they whom he had restoi'ed to their cottages, knelt to 
him in the street, and called for blessings on«his name, while they— 
Oh I blasting touch of envy ! — whom he had restored to castles, and 
elevated from a state of vassalage to the power of princes, they raised 
against him that very power, to lay him in the dust. 

Now it was, that wnen surrounded by the grateful citizens of Stir- 
ling (whom it would have been as easy for lum to have inflamed to 
the massacre of Badenoch and his council, as to have lifted his bugle 
to his lips) that he blew the summons for his chieftains. Every man 
in the keep now flew to arms, expecting that Wallace was returning 
upon them with the host he threatened. Li a few minutes the Lord 
Ruthven, with his brave followers, entered the inner ballium gate. 
Wallace smiled proudly as they drew near. 

" My lords," said he, " you come to witness the last act of my de- 
legated power. Sir Alexander Scrymgeour enter into that hall, 
which was once the seat of council, and tell the violent men who fill 
it, that, for the peace of Scotland, which I value more than my life, 
I allow them to stand unpunished of their offence against me. But 
the outrage they have committed on the freedom of one of her brav- 
est sons I will not pardon, unless he be immediately set at liberty : 
let them deliver to you Sir Alexander Ramsay, and then I permit 
them to hear my fijial decision. If they refuse obedience they are 
all my prisoners j and, but for my pity on their bUndness, should 
perish by the laws." 

Eager to open the prison doors of his friend Ramsay, and little 
suspecting to what he was calling the insurgents, Scrymgeour has- 
tened to obey. Lorn and Badenoch gave him a very rough recep- 
tion, and uttered such rebellious defiance of the Regent, that the 
brave standard-bearer lost all patience, and denounced the imme- 
diate deaths of the whole refractory assembly. " The court-yard," 
cried he, " is armed with thousands of the Regent's followers j his 
foot is on your necks : obev, or this will be a more grievous day for 
Scotland, than even that of Falkirk, for the castle of Stirling will 
run with Scottish blood !" At this menace, Badenoch became more 
enraged, and Scrymgeour, seeing no chance of prevailing by argu* 
meut sent a messenger, privately, to tell the result to Wallaice. The 
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▼olved in ruinous dissensions. The majority of your nobles now 
find a vice in the virtue they onoe extQlled, and seeing its power no 
longer needful, seek to destroy mj upholders with myself. I there- 
fore remove the cause of contention. I quit the Begency, and X 
bequeath your liberty to the care of the chieftains. JBut, diould it 
be agaiB in danger, remember, that while life breathes in this heart, 
the spirit of Wallace will be with you still !'* 

With these words he descended the mound, and mountiag his 
horse amidst the cries and tears of the populace. They clung to hi« 
garments as he rode along ; and the women, with their ehildien, 
throwing themsdves en their knees im hia path, implored him not 
to abandon them to the tyranny of their own loids ; who, unrestrain- 
ed by a king, mr a regent like himself, would soon subvert his good 
laws, and rei^ despots over every distract in the country. Wallace 
answered their entreaties with the language of encouragement, but 
adding, that he was not their prince, to lawfully maintain a disputed 
power over the legitimate chieftains of the land, he said, ** a rightful 
sovereign may yet be yielded to your prayers ; and to procure that 
blessing, daughters of Scotland, night and day invoke the G-iver of 
«vCTy good gift.** 

When Wallace and his weeding train separated at the foot of 
Falkirk hill, he was met by his veterans of Lanark, who having 
heard of what had passed in the citadel, advanced to him with one 
voice, to declare that they never would fight under any other oom- 
mander. " Wherever you are, my faithful friends," returned he, 
" you shall obey my word." When he entered the monastery the 
•opposition that was made to his resignation of the regency, by the 
bishop af Bunkeld, Lord Loch-awe, and others, was so vehement, 
so persuasive, that had not Wallace been steadily principled not to 
tavolve his country in domestic war, he must have jjrielded to the 
affectionate eloquence of their pleading. But showmg to them the 
public danger attendant on his provoking the wild ambition of the 
■Cummins, and their multitudinous adherents with arguments, which 
the sober judgments of his friends saw conclusive, he at last ended the 
debate, saying, " I have yet to perform my vow to our lamented 
Mar. I shall seek his daughter, and then, my brave companionS| 
you shall hear of me and see me again T ' 



CHAPTER LTV. 

It being Lady fiuthven's wish that the remains of her brother 
should be entombed with his ancestors, preparations were made f<Hr 
the mournful cavalcade to set forth towards Braemar castle. The 
Ck)unteas, hoping that Wallace might be induced to accompany 
them, did not long object to this proposal, which Lady Buthven en- 
forced with floods of tears. Had anyone seen the two, and been 
called upon to judge, by their deportment, of the relationship in 
which each ladv stood to the deceased, he must have decided &ati 
the sister was the widow. At the moment of her husband's death, 
Lady Mar had felt a shock ; but it was not that of sorrow for her 
loss ; she had long looked to the event, as to the seal of her hi^;^ 
ness ; it was the sight or mortality that appalled her. The man 
«he dQtcd>iQn, nay, even herself must one day lie as the olject nov 
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before her — dead! — ^insensible to all earthly joys or pains! bnt 
awake, perhaps, fearfully awake to the jndgments of another world I 
—This convictioa caused her shrieks when she saw Lord Mar expire. 
But the impression was evaaesc^it. Every obstacle between her 
and Wallace she now believed removed. Her husband was dead : 
Helen was carried away by a man devotedly enamoured of her, ana 
was most probably at that time his wife. The spectres of conscience 
passed from her eyes, she no longer thought of death and judinnent, 
and under the pretence that her feelings could not bear the sight of 
her husband's bier, she detomined ta seclude herself in her own 
chamber till the freshness of Wallace's grief fofv his friends should 
have passed away. But when she heard from the indignant Edwin, 
of the rebellious conduct of the yomig Lord Badenoch ; and that 
the Begent had abdicated, her consternation superseded all caution. 

** I will soon humble that proud boy !" exdaimed she, " and let 
him know, that in opposing the elevaticHi oi Sir WOliam Wadlace, 
he treads down his own interest. You are beloved by the Begent, 
Edwin," cried she, interrupting herself, and clasping his hand with 
earnestness ; " teach his enthusiastic heart the true interests of his 
country ! I am the first woman of the blood of the Cummins, and is not 
that family the most powerful in the kingdom ? By the adherence 
of one branch to Edward, the battle of Falkirk was lost ; by the re*> 
bdlion of another, the Begent of Scotland is obliged to relinquish 
that dignity t It is in my power to move the whole race at my 
will ; and S Wallace would mingle his blood with theirs, would es- 
pouse me (an overture which the love I bear my country impels me 
to make), every nerve would then be strained to promote the eleva- 
tion of their nearest kinswoman ; Wallace would reign in Scotland, 
and the whole land lie at peace." 

Edwin eyed her with astonishment as she spoke. All her late 
conduct to hi» cousin Helen, to his unde, and to Wallace, was now 
explained ; and he saw in her flushed ch^k, that it was not the pa- 
triot who desired this match, but the enamoured woman. 

" You do not answer me ?" said she. " Have vou any apprehen- 
sion that Sir William Wallace would reject the hand which would 
give him a crown ? which would dispense happiness to so many 
tiiousand people ?'* " No," replied he j " I believe that much as he 
is devoted to the memory of her whom alone he can ever love, could 
he purchase true happiness to Scotland by the sacrifice, he would 
espouse any virtuous woman who could bring him so blest a dowry. 
But in your case, my dear aunt, I see no probability of such a con- 
sequence. In the Mst place, I know, that now the virtuous Earl of 
Badenoch is no more, he neither respects nor fears the Cummins, 
and that he would scorn to purchase a crown, or even the people's 
happiness, hj baseness in faimsdf . To rise by their means, who will 
at any time immolate all that is sacred to man, to their caprice and 
fancied interests, would be unworthy of him ; therefore I am sure, 
if yott wish to many Sir William Wallace, you must not urge the 
use he may make of the Cummins as an argument. He need not 
Btoop to eaj(^e the men he can command. Did he not drive the 
one-half of their dan, with the Ehglish host, to seek a shefter from 
his vengeance ? And for them in the dtadel, had he chosen to give 
tiie.wora,th^ivouldQowbeaUztBmbeiedwiththedn8tl Helays 
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do^n his power, lady ; it is not taken from him. Earthly crowns 
are dross to him who looks for a heavenly one. Therefore, dear aont, 
belieye it no longer necessary to wound your delicacy, by offering 
him a hand which cannot produce the good you meditate !" 

The complexion of the countess varied a thousand times during 
this answer — her reason assented to many parts of it ; but the pas- 
sion she could not acknowledge to her nephew, urged her to persiBt. 
" You may be right, Edwin,** replied she : " but still, as there is no- 
thing very repugnant in me, the project is sarely worth trying I At 
any rate, a marriage with me by allying your noble friend to every 
illustrious house in the kingdom, would make his interest theirs, and 
they would unite in maintaining him in the Regency. Scotland will 
be wretched should he leave the helm. And sweet Edwin, though 
your young heart is yet unacquainted with the strange inconsist^* 
cies of the tenderest passion ; I must whisper you, that your friend 
will never be happy till he again lives in the bosom of domestic af-> 
fection." " Ah ! but where is he to find it ?" cried Edwm ; " what 
will ever restore his Marion to his arms ?" " I," cried she, "I wUl 
be more than ever Marion was to him ; she knew not, O, she could 
not, the boundless love that fills my heart for him 4" Edwin's blush- 
es at this wild declaration, tdld her how far she had betrayed her- 
self. She attempted to palliate what she could no longer oonceal ; 
and covering her face with her hand, exclaimed, ^* You who love 
Sir William Wallace, cannot be surprised that all who adore human 
excellence should participate the sentiment. How could I see him, 
the benefactor of my family, the blessing of all Scotland, and not 
love him ?" " True," rephed Edwin j " but not as a wife would 
love her husband ! you were married. And was it possible you 
should feel thus when my uncle lived ? So strong a passion cannot 
have grown in your breast since he died ; for surely love could not 
enter the widow's heart at the side -of her unburied husband !" " Ed- 
win I" repUed she, ** you who never felt the throbs of this tyrant, 
judge with a severity you will one day regret : when you love, and 
struggle with a passion that drinks your very life, you will pity 
Joanna of Mar, and forgive her !'* "I pity you now, aunt," replied 
he ; " but you bewilder me, I cannot understand the possibility of a 
virtuous married woman, suffering any passion of tlus kind to get 
such domination over her, as to cause her one guilty sigh. For 
guilty must every wish be, that militates against the honour of her 
husband. Surely love comes not in a whirlwind to seize the soul at 
ouce ; but grows by degrees according to the development of the 
virtues of the object, and the freedom we give ourselves in their 
contemplation — ^and, if it be virtue that you love in Sir William 
Wallace, had you not virtue in your noble husband ?'* 

The countess perceived by tiie remarks of Edwin, that he was 
deeper read in the human heart than she had suspected ; that he 
was neither ignorant of the feelings of the passion, nor of what 
ought to be its source ; and therefore with a deep blush, she replied, 
— " Think for a moment before you condemn me. I acknowledge 
every good quality that your uncle possessed ; but, oh, Edwin ! he 
had frailties that you know not of, frailties that reduced me to be, 
what the world never saw, the most unhappy of women." Edwin 
turned pale at this charge against his uncle ; and while he forbore 
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to draw aside the veil whicli covered the sacred dead, little did he 
think that the artful woman meant a frailty in which she had 
equally Bbared ; and the consequences of whidi had constrained her 
to become his wife* Bhe proceeded, ** I married your vncle when I 
was a girl, and knew not that I bad a heart. I saw Wallace, his vir- 
tnes stole me from myself ; and I found — .. In short, Edwin, your 
imde was of too advanced an age to sympathise with my yonn^er 
leart» How could I then defend myself againet the more congenial 
■cral of yonr friend ? He was cold, during Mar's life, bvb he did not 
lepolse me with vnldhdness ; I therefore hope, and do you, my Ed- 
wm, gently inflnenoe him in my favour,, and I will for ever hless 
you r ^ Aunt," answered he, looking at her attentively ; ^ can 
Tou, without displeasure, hear me speak a few, perhaps ungrateful 
truths ?• * " Say what yon wiH,' *" said she,, trembling ^ * * only be my 
advocate with the noblest of human beings, and nought can I take 
amiss."' 

" Lady Mar," resumed be, " I answer yoa with unqualified sin- 
cerity, 1>ecause I lov^you, and venerate the mem<MT of my uncle, 
whose frailties, whatever they might bcj were visible to» you and 
he. I answer you with sincerity, because I would E^re you much 
future pain, and Sir William Wallace a task that would pierce him. 
to the soul. Yon eonfesv that he alreadv knows you love him-; that 
he has received such demonstrations with coldness. Eeeollect what 
it is you love him for, and then judge* if he could do oth«wise. 
Could he approve affections with a wi^ transferred to him from her 
husband^ and that husband his friend ?" " Ah L bat he is now 
dead!" mterrupted she ; "that obstacle is now removed^' "But 
the other, which you raised yourself V* replied Edwin ; "while a 
wife, you showed to Sir William Wallace, that you could not only 
indulge yourself in wishes inimical to your nuptial faith, but divulge 
them to him. Ah! my aunt ! what could you look for, as the con* 
sequence of this ? My undo yet lived, and you threw yourself into 
the anns of another man I That act, were you youthful as Hebe, 
and more tender than ever was fabled of the queen of love, I am sure 
the virtue of Wallace would never pardon* He never could pledge 
his faith to one whose passions could silence her sense of duty ; and 
did he even love yon, ne would not, for the empire of the world^ 
repose his honour in such keeping." 

" Edwin !" cried she, at last summoning power to speak ; for, 
during the latter part of this address she had sat gasping with imnt- 
terable disappointment and rage, " are you not afraid to breathe all 
this to me ? I have given you my confidence, and do you abuse it ? 
Do you stab me, when I ask you to heal?" " No, my dear aunt," 
reph«i he, "I speak the truth to you, ungrateful as it is, to prevent 
you bearing it, in perhaps a moi'e painful form, from Wallace him- 
self." " Oh I no," cried she, with contemptuous haughtiness ; " he 
is a man — he knows how to pardon the excesses of love ! — Look 
round you, foolish boy, and see how many of our proudest lords have 
united their fates with women, who not onlv loved them while their 
husbcmds lived , but left their homes and childrean to join their lovers ! 
And what is there in me, a princess of the crowns of Scotland and 
of Norway, a woman who has had the nobles of both kingdcMoas at 
bur feet, and frowned on them all, that I should now be contemn- 
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ed ? — ^Is the ingrate for whom alone I ever felt a wisli of love, is he 
to despise me for my passion ? Yon mistake, Edwin, yon know not 
the h^urt of man." *^ xTot of the common race of men, perhaps,'* re- 
plied he, " but certainly, that of Sir William Wallace. Pmity and he 
are too sincerely one, for personal vanity to blind his eyes to the defor- 
mity of thepassion you describe. And, mean as I am, when compared 
with Mm, i must aver, that were a married woman to love me, and 
seek to excuse her frailty, I should see only her contempt of the 
principles which are the only impregnable bulwarks of innocence, 
and shrink from her as I would fix>m pollution." ^* Then you de* 
clare yourself my enemy, Edwin ?" " No," replied he j "I ^peak te 
you as a son ; but if you are determined to declare to Sir William 
Wallace, what you have revealed to me, I shall not even observe on 
what has past ; but leave you, unhappy lady, to the pangs I would 
have spared yon." 

He rose. Lady Mar wrung her hands in a paroxysm of conviction^ 
that what he said was true. " Then, Edwin, I must despair I" He 
looked at her with pitv : — " Oould you abhor the dereliction that 
your soul has thus xnade from duty, and leave him (whom your un- 
widowed wishes now pursue) to seek you, then I should say^ that 
you might be happy, for penitence appeases Gkxl, and shall it not 
find grace with man ?" " Blessed Edwin !" cried she, falling on hie 
neck, and kissing him, " whisper but my penitence to WaUace ;— » 
teach him to think I hate myself. Oh I make me that in his eyes 
which you would wish, and I will adore you on my knees. 

The door opened at this moment, and Lord Buthven entered. The 
tears she was so profusely shedding on the bosom of his son, he at- 
tributed to some conversation she might be holding respecting her 
deceased lord, and taking her hand, he told her he came to propose 
her immediate removal firom the scene of so many horrors. — '* My 
dear sister," said he, '* I will attend you as far as Perth. After that, 
Edwin will be your guard to Braemar : and my Janet shall stay 
with you there, till time has softened your griefs." Lady Mar look- 
ed at him, " And where will be Sir William Wallace ?" " He," an- 
swered Buthven, " will be detained here. Some considerations, con- 
sequent to his receiving the French despatches, will hold him some 
time longer south of the Forth." Lady Mar shook her head doubt- 
fully, and reminded him that the chiefs in the citadel had withheld 
the despatches. 

Lord Buthven then informed her, that unknown to Wallace, Lord 
Loch-awe had summoned the most powerful of his friends then near 
Stirling, and attended by them, and a large body of armed men, was 
carried in a Utter to the city. Li the same manner he entered the 
council-hall, and from that bed of honourable wounds, he threaten- 
ed the assembly with instant death from his troops without, unless 
it would immediately swear f e^ty to Wallace, and compel Badenooh 
to give up the French despatches. Violent tumults were the conse- 
quence ; but Loch-awe's Utter being guarded by a double rank oi 
armed chieftains, and the keep being hemmed round with men pre- 
pared to put to the sword every Scot hostile to the proposition of 
their lord, the insurgents at last compUed, and forced Badenoch to 
relinquish the royal packet. This effected. Loch-awe and his train 
returned to the monastery. Wallace refused to resume t^e dignity 
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he had resigned : and the re-inveatment of which hadbeeii extorted 
&om the lordfi in the citadeL " No/' said he, to Loch-awe ; ^' it is 
indeed time that I should sink into shades where I cannot bs found, 
ginoe I am become a word of contention amongst my ooontrymen." 
. " Finding him not to be shaken, his friends orged him no farther," 
said Buthven, " but having fomid matter in the French despatches 
that must be answered without delay, he yet remains a few days at 
Falkirk." 

" Then we wOl await him here," cried the countess. ^* That can- 
not be," answered Buthven ; " it would be against ecdesiastlcal 
law, to detain the sacred dead so long from his grave. Wallace will 
doubtless visit Braemar, therefore, to-morrow I advise your leaving 
Falkirk." 

Edwin seconded this counsel, and fearing to make further opi>OBi- 
tion, she silently acquiesced. But her spirit was not so quiescent. 
At night, when she went to her cell, her ever wakeful fancy arous- 
ed a thousand images of alarm. She remembered the vow that 
Wallace had made, to seek Helen. He had already given up the 
regency, an office which might have detained him horn such a pur- 
suit ; and might not a passion, softer than indignation against the 
ungrateful chieftains, have dictated tins act? '< Should he love 
Hd^en, what is there not to fear!" cned she ; ^*but should he meet 
her, I am undone!" Backed by jealousy, smd goaded by contra- 
dicting expectations, she rose &om her bed, and paced the room in 
wild disorder. Atone moment she stramedher mind to recollect 
any kind look or word from him, and her imagination glowed with 
anticipated delight. Again she thought of his address to Helen, 
of his vow in her favour, and she was driven to despair. All Ed- 
win's kind admonitions were forgotten ; passion alone was awake, 
and forgetful of her rank and sex, she determined to see Wallace 
and appeal to his heart for the last time. She knew that he slept 
in an apartment at the other end of the monastery ; and that she 
might pass thither unobserved, she glided into an opposite ceU be- 
longing to a sick monk, and stealing away his cloak, threw it over 
her and hurried along the cloisters. 

The chapel doors were open, and as she passed she saw the bier 
of her lord awaiting the hour of its removal, and surrounded by 
priests singing anthems for the repose of his soul. No tender recol- 
lections, no remorse, knocked at the heart of Lady Mar as she sped 
along. Abandoned all to thoughts of Wallace, she felt not that 
she had a soul, but what centred in tJie smiles of the man she was 
hastening to find. 

His door was fastened with a lateh : she gently opened it, and 
found herself in his chambcn:. She trembled — she scarcely breathed 
— she looked around — she approached his bed — ^but he was not 
there. Disappointment palsied her heart, and she sunk upon a 
chair ; " Am I betrayed ?" said she to herself : " has that youthful 
hjrpocrite warned him hence?" And then again she thought : " But 
how should Edwin guess that I should venture here ? O, no, my 
cruel stars alone are against me 1" 

She now determined to await his return ; and nearly three hours 
she passed there enduring all the torments of guilt and misery, but 
he appeared not. At last, hearing the matin-bell, she started up. 
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fearful that her maids might discover her absence. Compelled by 
some regard to reputation) with an unwilling mind she left the shrine 
of her idolatry, and once more crossed the cloisters. As she again 
drew towards the chapel, she saw Wallace himself issue from the 
door, supporting on his bosom the fainting head of Lady Buthven. 
Edwin followed them. Lady Mar pulled the monk's cowl over her 
face, and withdrew behind a piUar. ** Ah !" thought she, " absent- 
ing mjrself from my duty, I fled from theel" she listened with 
breathless attention to what might be said. 

Lord Buthven met them at that instant. *' This night's watching 
by the bier of her brother," said Wallace, " has worn out your gentle 
lady ; we strove to support her through these sad vigils, but at last 
she sunk." What Buthven said in reply, as he took his wife in his 
arms the countess could not hear, but Wallace answered, ^' I have 
not seen her." " I left her late in the evening, drowned in tears," 
replied Buthven, in a more elevated tone : " I therefore suppose, tnat 
in secret she offers those prayers for her deceased husband which my 
tender Janet pours over his grave." 

" Such tears," replied Wallace, " are heaven's own balm. I know 
they purify the heart whence they flow. And the prayers we breathe 
for those we love, unite our souls the closer to theirs. Look up, dear 
Lady Buthven," said he, as she began to revive ; "lookup, and hear 
how you may, still on esuiih, retain the society of your beloved bro- 
ther! Seek his spirit at the footstool of God. 'Tis thus I live, sister 
of my most venerated friend ! My soul is ever on the wing for hea- 
ven — in banquets, as in the sohtary hour, in joy as in sorrow — ^for 
there my treasure lives !" 

" Wallace ! Wallace !" cried Lady Buthven, looking onhisanimated 
countenance with wondering rapture, " and art thou a man and a 
soldier ? Oh ; rather say^ an angel, lent us here a little while, to 
teach us to live and to die !" A glowing blush passed over the pale 
but benign cheek of Wallace. 

*' I am a soldier of Him who was, indeed, brought into the world 
to show us by his life and death, how to be virtuous and happy. 
Know me by my life to be his follower, and David himself wore not 
a more glonous title !" 

Lady Mar, while she contemplated the matchless form before her, 
exclaimed to herself, " Why was it animated by as faultless a soul ! 
Oh ! Wallace ! wert thou less excellent, I might hope — but hell is in 
my heart, and heaven in thine !" She tore her eyes from a view 
which blasted while it charmed her, and rushed from the cloister. 



CHAPTEB LY. 

The sun rose, as the funeral procession of the Earl of Mar moved 
from before the gates of the monastery at Falkirk. Lord Buthven 
and Edwin mounted their horses. The maids of the two ladies led 
them forth towards the litters which wer6 to convey them so long a 
journey. Lady Buthven came first, and Wallace placed her tenderly 
in her carriage. The countess next appeared, clad in the deep weedls 
of widowhood. Her child followed, in the arms of its nurse. At 
sight of the innocent babe, whom he had so often pressed to the fond 
bosom of the father it was now following to his grave, tears rushed 
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into the eyee of Wallaoe. Lady Mar hid the tamult of h&[ feelings 
on the shoulder of her maid. He advaiiced to her respectfully, and 
banding her to her vehicle, niged her to cherish life for the sake of 
her child. She threw herself with increased agitation on her {hIIow, 
and Wallaoe deeming the presence of her babe the surest comforter, 
laid it tenderly by her side. At that moment, before he had rdin- 
qni^ed it, she bent her face upon his himds, and bathing them with 
her tears, faintly murmur^, " Oh! Wallace, remember me !" LcMrd 
Buthven rode up to bid adieu to his friends, and the litters moved 
cm. Wallaoe promised that both he and Edwin should hear of him 
in the course of a few days, and afiEectionately grasping the hand of 
tlie latter, bade him farewell. 

Hear of him they should, but not see him, fOT it was his determi- 
nation to set off tliat night for Durham, where, he was infc»med, 
Edward now lay, and joined by his ^ung queen, meant to sojoom 
till his wounds were healed. Belieymg that his presence in Scotland 
would no longer be serviceable, and would engender continual intes- 
tine divisions, Wallace did not hesitate in fixing his course. His first 
object was to fulfil his vow to Lord Mar (and he thought it probable 
that Helen might be carried to the English court), and then attempt 
an interview with young Bruce, to learn how far he had succeeded 
in persuading his father to leave the vassalage of Edward, and to re- 
sume the sceptre of his ancestors. 

To effect his plan without hindrance, on the disappearance of the 
funeral cavalcade, he retired to his apartment to address a letter to 
Lord Buthven. In this epistle he told the chief that he was going 
on an expedition which he hoped would prove beneficial to his coun- 
try, but as it was an enterprise of rashness, he would not make any 
<me his companion ; he therefore begged Lord Buthven to teach his 
friends to consider with candour a flight they might otherwise deem 
unkind. 

All the brother was in his letter to Edwin, conjuring him to prove 
his friend by quietly abiding at home till they should meet again in 
Scotland. 

He wrote to Andrew Murray (now Lord Both well), addressing him as 
the first of his compatriots who had struck a blow for Scotland ; and 
as his dear friend and brother soldier, he confided to his care the va- 
liant troop which had followed him ftx)m lAuark. " Tell them," said 
he, " that in obeying you they still serve with me — they perform 
their duty to Scotland at home, I abroad; our aim is the same, and 
we shall meet again at the consummation of our labours.'' 

These letters he enclosed in one to Scrymgeour, with orders to des- 
patch two of them according to their directions, but that to Murray, 
Scrymgeour was liimRplf to deliver at the head of the Lanark 
veterans. 

At the approach of twilight, Wallace quitted the monastery, leaving 
his packet with the porter, to present to Scrymgeour when he 
should arrive at his usual hour. As the chief meant to assume a 
minstrel's garb, that he might travel the country unrecognised as its 
once-adored Begent, he took his way toward a cave in Tor-wood, 
where he had deposited his means of disguise. When arrived there 
he disarmed himself of all but his sword, dirk, and breast-plate ; he 
covered his tartan gambeson with a minstrel's cassock, and staining 
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Ids bright complexion with the juice of a nut, concealed his biightetr 
locks ^neath a close bonnet. Being thus equipped, he threw his 
harp over his shoulder, and having first in that deep solitude, where 
no eye beheld, no ear heard, but uiat of God, invoked a bleesinff on 
his enterprise, with a buoyant spirit, rejoicing in the powo: in whose 
light he moved, he went forth, and under the sweet serenity of a 
summer night pursued his way along the broom-clad lulls of Muira- 
venside. 

All lay in pix>found rest. Not a human creature crossed his patb^ 
till the carol of the lark summoned the husbandman to his toil, and 
spread the thymy hills and daisied pastures with herds and flocks. 
As the lowing of cattle, descending to the water, and the bleating of 
sheep, hailing the morning beam, came oa the breeze, mingled with 
the joyous voices of their herdsmen, calling to each other from afar ; 
as all met the ear of Wallace, his conscious heart could not but whim- 
per, " I have been the happy instrument to effect this ! I have re- 
stored everv man to his paternal fields ! I have filled all these honest 
breasts with gladness." 

He stopped at a little moss-covered cabin on a bum side beneath 
Graig-casde, in Midlothian, and was hospitablv entertained by its 
simple iobabitants. Wallace repaid their kinoness with a few bal- 
lads, which he sang, accompanied hj his harp. As he gave the last 
notes of " King Arthur's Death in Glory,'* the worthy cotter raised 
his head from the spade on which he leaned, and asked whether he 
could not sing the present ^ory of Scotland ? " Our renowned Wal- 
lace," said he, ** is worth King Arthur and all the knights of h^ 
round table, for he not only conquers for us in war, but establishes 
us in happy peace. Who, like him, of our great captains, ever took 
such care of the xxx>r, as to give them not only the bread that sus- 
tains temporal, but that which supports eternal life? Sing us", then, 
his praises, minstrel, and tarry with us days instead of hours." The 
wife and the children, who clung around their melodious visitant, 
joined in this request. Wallace rose with a saddened smile, and re- 
plied, " I cannot do what you require, but I can yield you an oppor- 
tunity to oblige Sir William Wallace. Will you take a letter from 
him, of which I am the bearer, to Lord Dundaff at Berwick ? I have 
been seeking what 1 have now found, a faithful Scot, with whom I 
could confide this trust. It is to reveal to a father's heart the 
death of him for whom Scotland must mourn to h^ latest genera- 
tions." 

The honest shepherd gladly accepted this mission, and his wife, 
loading her guest s scrip witn her choicest fruits and cakes, accom- 
panied him, followed by her children, to the bottom of the hill. 

In this manner, sitting at the board of the lowly, and sleeping be- 
neath the thatched roof, did Wallace pursue his way through Twee- 
dale and Ettrick forest, till he reached the Cheviots. From every 
lip he heard hLs own praise ; heard them with redoubled satisfaction, 
for he could have no suspicion of their sincerity, as they were uttered 
without expectation of their eVer reaching the Regent's ears. 

It was the sabbath-day when he mounted the Cheviots. He 
stood on one of their summits, and leaning on his harp, contemplated 
the fertile dales he left behind. The gay villagers in their best 
attires, were thronging to their churches, while the aged, too infirm 
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for the walk, were sitting in the snn at their cottage-doors, adorine 
the Ahnighty benefactor in the sublimer temple of the uniyerse. Am 
spoke of security and happiness. ^' Thus I leave thee, beloved Soot- 
land ? And on revisiting these hills, may I still behold thy sons 
and daughters rejoicing in the heaven-bestowed peace of their land." 

Having descended into Northumberland, his well-replenished scrip 
was his provider, and when it was exhausted, he purchased food 
from the peasantry ; he would not accept the hospitality of a country 
hehadsolately trodden as an enemjr. Here he heard his name 
mentioned with terror, as well as admiration. While many related 
dicumstanoes of misery, to which the ravaging of their Land had 
reduced them, all concurred in praising the moderation with which 
the Scottish leader treated his conquests. 

Late in the evening he arrived on the bank of the river that snp- 
ronnds the episcoptu city of Durham. He crossed Framlingate 
bridge. His minstrel garb prevented his being stopped by the ^nard 
at the gate, but as he entered its porch a horse, that was going 
through, started at his abrupt appearance. Its rider suddenly ex- 
claimed, "Fool, thou dost not see Sir William Wgdlacel" Then 
turning to the disguised knight, " Harper," cried he, " you frighten 
my horse ; draw back till I pass." Not displeased to find the terror 
of him so great amongst the enemies of Scotland, that they even ad- 
dressed their animals as sharers in their dread, Wallace stood out 
of the way, and saw the speaker to be a young Southron knight 
who, with difficulty, kept a seat on his restive steed. Rearing and 
plunging, it would have thrown its rider had not Wallace put forth 
his hand and seized the bridle. By his assistance the horse was 
soothed, and the young lord, thanking him for his services, told him 
that, as a reward, he would introduce him to play before the Queen 
who that day held a feast at the bishop's palace. Wallace thought 
he might see or hear of Lady Helen in this assembly, or find access 
to Bruce—and he gladly accepted the offer. The knight, who was 
Sir Piers Gaveston, ordering him to follow, turned his horse towards 
the citv, and conducted Wallace through the gates of the citadel to 
the p>alace within its walls. 

On entering the banqueting-hall, he was placed by the knight in 
the musicians* gallery, there to await his summons to her majestj^. 
The entertainment being spread, and the room filled with guests, 
the queen was led in by the haughty bishop of the see, the king 
being too ill of his wounds to allow of his joining so large a company. 
The beauties of the lovely sister of Philip le Bel seemed to fiU the 
gaze and hearts of all the bystanders, and none appeared to remem- 
ber that Edward was absent. Wallace hardly glanced on her youth- 
ful charms — his eyes roamed from side to side in quest of a fairer, a 
dearer object, the captive daughter of his dead friend I She was not 
there, neither was De Valence ; but Buchan, Athol, and Sou^ were 
near the royal Margaret, in all the pomp of feudal grandeur. In 
vain waved the trophied banners over their heads — 'Casj sat Bullen 
and revengeful, for the defeat on the Carron had o\f8C^ ^f vic- 
tory of Falkirk, and instead of having presentes^ ^"^ a v\^ ^5 
young queen, as the conqueror of Scotland, she t»^afc-^^o^^^ ''^^™" ^^^ 
them fugitive in the castle of Durham I vy^^ ^x^^ 

Afl soon as the loyal band had ceased to play^ ^^ 
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towards tbe Qneen, and told her he had presamed to introduce a 
travelling minstrel into the gallery, hoping that she would order him 
to perform for her amusement, as he could sing legends from the de- 
scent of the Romans to the victories of her royal Edward. With all 
her age's eagerness in quest of novelties, she commanded him to be 
brought to her. 

Gaveston having presented him, Wallace bowed with the respect 
due to her sex and dignity, and to the esteem in which he hdd her 
royal brother. Margaret desired him to place his harp before her 
and begin to sing. As he knelt on one knee, and struck its sound- 
ing chords, she stopped him by the inquiry of whence he came, 
" From the north country," was his reply, — " Were you ever in 
Scotland ?" asked rfie.— " Often." 

The young lords crowded round to hear this dialogue between 
majesty and lowliness. She smiled, and turning to them, said, " Bo 
not accuse me of disloyalty, but I have a cursosity to ask another 
question," 

" Nothing your majesty wishes to know," said Bishop Beck, " can 
be amiss." " Then, tell me," cried she, *• (for you wandering min- 
strels see all great people, good or bad : else how could you make 
songs about them ?) did you ever meet Sir William Wallace in your 
travels ?" " I have, maaam/* " Pray, tell me, what he is like ? you 
probably wiU be unprejudiced, and that is what I can hardly expect 
in this case from any of these brave lords." Wishing to avoid fur- 
ther questioning on this subject, Wallace replied, " I have never seen 
him so distinctly as to be enabled to prove any right to your 
majesty's opinion of my judgment." *' Cannot you sing me some 
ballad about him ?" inquired she, laughing ; ^* and if you are a little 
poetical in your praise, I will excuse you, as my royal brother thinks 
this bold Scot would have shone brightly in a fairer cause." " My 
songs are dedicated to glory set in the grave," returned Wallace > 
" therefore Sir WiUkim Wallace's faults or virtues wiU not be sung 
by me." " Then he is a very young man, I suppose ; for you are 
not old, and yet you talk erf not surviving him ? — I was in hopes," 
cried she, addressing Beck, " that my lord the king would have be- 
sought this Wallace to have supped with me here, but for once re* 
bellion overcame its master." 

Beck made some reply, which Wallace did not hear ,* and the queen 
again turning to him, said, *' My good minstrel, we French ladies 
are very fond of beauty ; and I should not be a little recondled to 
these northern realms, if you tell me he is anything like as hand- 
some as any one of the gay knights by whom you see me surround- 
ed?" Wallace smiled and repSed, "The beauty of Sir William 
Wallace lies in a strong arm and a tender heart ; and if these be 
charms in the eyes of female goodness, he may hope not to be quite 
an object of abhorrence to the sister of Philip le Bel I" The min- 
strel bowed as he spoke, and the young queen laugMng again said,. • 
^' I wish not to come within the influence of either. But sing me 
some Scottish legend ; and I will promise, wherever I see the knight,, 
to treat him with all courtesy due to his valour." 

Wallace again struck the chords of his harp, and with a voice 
Yhose full and melodious tones rolled round the vast dome of the 
hall, he sang the triumphs of Beuthec The queen fixed her eyecL 
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luxHi him, and when he ended, she tamed and Bald to Cktveston, ''If 
the Yoioe of this man had been Wallace's trumpet, I should not now 
wonder at the discomfiture of England. He almost tempted me 
Itom my allegiance^ as the warlike animation of his notes seemed to 
charge the flying Southrons." Speaking, she rose -, and presenting a 
jewelled ring to the minstrel, left the apartment. 

The lords crowded out after her, and the musicians coming down 
from the gallery, seated themselves with much rude Jollity to regale 
on the remnants of the feast. WaUaoe, who had discovered the 
senachie of Bruce by the escutcheon of Annandale suspended at his 
neck, gladly saw him approach. He came to invite the steangi^ 
minstrel to 'partake of their fare. Wallace did not appear to decline 
it ; and as the court-bard seemed rather devoted to the pleasures of 
wine, he found it not difficult to draw from him what he wanted to 
know. He learnt that young Bruce was still in the castle under 
arrest ; '* and," added the senachie, ** I shall feel no little mortifica- 
tion in being obliged, in the course of half an hour, to reUnquiah 
these festivites for the gloomy duties of his apartment." 

This was predsely the point to which Wallace wished to lead 
him, and pleading disreli^ of wine, he offered to supplv his place in 
the earl's chamber. The half -intoxicated bard accepted the proposi- 
tion with eagerness ; and as the shades of night had closed in, be 
conducted wk illustrious substitute to the large round tower of the 
oastle, informing him as they went along, that he must continue 
playing in a recess adjoining to Bruce's room till the last vesper beU 
from the abbey in the neighbourhood, should give the signal for 
his laying aside the harp. By that time the earl would be fallen 
asleep, and he might then lie down on the pallet in the recess. 

All this Wallace promised punctually to obey ; and being conduct- 
ed by the senachie up a spiral staircase, was left in a little ante-room. 
The chief drew the cowl of his minstrel cloak over his face, and set 
his harp before him in order to play. He could see through its strings 
that a group of knights were in earnest conversation at the farther 
end of the apartment ; but they spoke so low he could not distinguish 
what was said. One of the party turned round, and the light of a 
suspended lamp discovered him to be the brave earl of Gloucester, 
whom Wallace had taken and released at Berwick. The same ray 
showed another to be Percy, Earl of Northumberland. Wallace found 
the strangeness of his situation. He, the conqueror of Edward to 
liave been singing in hia haUs ; and having given laws to the two 
gzeat men before him, he now sat in their view, unobsaved and un- 
feared. Their figures concealed that of Bruce : but at last when all 
rose together, he heard Gloucester say in rather an elevated voice, 
" Seep up your spirits. This envy of your base countrymen must 
recoil upon themselves. It cannot be long before king Edward dis- 
covers tJie motives of their accusations, and his noble nature wUl ac- 
quit yoix accordingly." 

" My acquittal," returned Bruce, in a firm tone, cannot restore 
what Edward's injustice has rifled from me. I abide by the test of 
my own. actions, and by it will open the door of my freedom. Your 
king ma-y depend on it," added he, with a sarcastic smUe, " that I 
am not a man to be influenced against the right. Where I owe duty 
I will pay it to the uttermost farthing." 
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Not apprehending: the tt^e meaning of this speech, Percy immedi- 
ately answered, " I beUeve you, and so mnst all the world ; for did 
YOU not give brave proof of it that fearful night on the Canon, in 
bearing arms against the triumphant W-allaoe ?** **I did indeed give 
proofs of it," returned Bruce, " which I hope the world will one day 
know, by bearing arms against the usurper of my countrVs rights, 
and in defiance of injustice and treason ; before men ana angds I 
swear," continued he, "to perform my duty to the end — ^to retrieye, 
to honour the insulted, the degraded name of Bruce I" 

The two earls fell back before the vehement action which accom- 
panied this burst from the soul of Bruoe : and Wallace caught a 
glimpse of his youthful form, which stood pre-eminent in patriotic 
virtue between the Southron lords ; his fine countenance glowed, and 
his brave spirit seemed to emanate in light from every part of his 
body. " My prince and brother!" exclaimed Wallace to himself, 
ready to rush forward, and throw himself at his feet or into his arms. 

Gloucester, as Uttle as Northumberland, comprehending his amM- 
guous declaration, replied, '^ Let not jour heart, my brave friend, 
bum too hotl^ against the king for this arrest. He will be the more 
urgent to obliterate by kindness this injustioe, when he understands 
the aims of the Cummins. I have myself felt his misplaced wrath ; 
and who is more favoured by Edwaid than Ralph de Monthermer ? 
My case will be yours. Good night, Bruce, may propitious dreams 
repeat the augury of 3rour true friends ! Percy shook hands with the 
young earl, and the two English lords left the room. 

Wallace could now take a more leisurely survey of Bruce. He no 
longer wore the gay embroidered hacqueton : his tunic was black 
velvet, and all the rest of his garment accorded with the same mourn- 
ing hue. Soon after the lords quitted him, the buoyant elasticity of 
his figure, which before seemed ready to rise from the earth, so was 
his soul elevated by his sublime resolves, gave way to melancholy re- 
trospections, and he threw himself into a chair, with his hands cfasp- 
ed upon his knee, and his eyes fixed in musing gaze upon the fioor. 
It was now that Wallace touched the strings of Ins harp. The Death 
of CuthuUin wailed from the sounding notes ; but Bruce heard as 
though he heard them not ; they soothed his mood, without his per- 
ceiving what it was that calmed yet deepened the saddening thoughts 
which possessed him. His posture remained the same, and sigh after 
sigh gave the only response to the strains of the bard. 

Wallace grew impatient for the chimes of that vesper-bell which, 
by assuring Brace's attendants that he was gone to rest, would se» 
cure from interraption the conference he meditated. Two servants 
entered. Bruce scarcely looking up, bade them withdraw ; he should 
not need their attendance ; he did not know when he should -go to 
bed ; and he desired to be no further disturbed. The men obeyed ; 
and Wallace changing the melancholy strain of his harp, struck the 
chords to the proud triumph he had played in the haU. Not onenoto 
of either ballad had he yet sung to Brace ; but when he came to the 
passage in the latter, appropriated to these lines — 

** Bise, glory of Albin» from thy cloud, 
And shine upon thine own V* 

he could not forbear giving the words voice. Bruce started from his 
seat He looked towards the minstrel, he walked the room in great 
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disorder. The pKalinar sonnds of the hnrp. and his c^m ni'Sntal crn- 
fuiion. pre7e2.roi hi* ■iisdnz^iiahinz :aac :: wis no: she ▼•jice of hj^ 
cw^ 3en.Acbie. The woris alone, he heard : and they seemed a call 
whloh his heart paz.:eii :>3 obev. Tne hand of Wallace paused npoa 
the m^crani-rzic. He I'j*3k^ around zo see thaz obeerrarioa was izi- 
deed az a tiisLance. Xx tha: he drea«i-?ii harm lo hi^iielf : fcx hid 
inaznaniin>:>as mind, coorageoos froni infancT. bj a niiciiral izisczncc. 
had never kno-irn personal fear ; bn: anx:oj.5 no: :o r reciyiraiie Sroce 
inzo a;»eles5 .ianzer, he nrsz saiisded himself :ha: all wis safe, and 
then — ae the J012.1 eari sa: in a pare- 175m of raokinz ren-=cnons j f-ir 
thev broach: self-blame, or rather a blime on Lis fu:her, which 
piercel him :«j :he hear:) ; Wallace sIottIv adranceii from the reoeas. 

The ari:a:«id Bruce accidentally raLsinr his head, beheld a man. in 
a minstrel's g-irb. nzch. too tall to be his senachie. approaching him 
with can:: in, -xhiTh he thought porten- led treachrrv. he sprang on 
his f-5et. and ca^izhr his sword from the table : but at that momenr. 
Wallace direw o5 his cowL Br::ce stood gazing en him stiienei 
with astonishment. Wallace in a low v.jice exclaimed, ** do you knew 
me. my prince ?■" Bruce, without speaking threw his arms around 
his neck. H-= was silent as he hung on him. bu: his tear? no wed : he 
had much to say. but excese of motion reniiered i: unu::crabie. As 
Wallace retumeii :he fond embrace of frien-iship. he gently said. 
*• How is it that I net only see you a close prisoner, but in these wteds?" 
Bruce at last forceii himself to articulate — " I hare known misery in 
all its forms, since we parted — cut, I have not pjwer to name even 
m.y grief of jrlrfs. whLe trembling at the peril to whioh you have 
expii-sed yourself zj seeking me ! The van.;;-::!- her «;f Zdwiri, zhs 
m -,n who snatch r»i Scotland from his grasp, wh-rre he known to be 
within these wills, would be a prize f.r which the b.iling revenue 
of the tyrant wo'ild give half hi« k^.'Iom '. ThizJc, thez. my friend. 
how I shuiier at this daring. I am surr'^ondeii by spi-fs. and should 
you be dis-xvereii. Ribezr: Bruce wlI then have the curses of hia 
country aideii to the judgments which have already fillen en his 
head." As he spoke, they sat down together, ind he jcntinued — 
•• Before I answer questions, tell me what imme-liit-r cj-nse cccid 
bring y-ju to setk the alien Bru-je in prli*^n : and by wiu.: *cratagem 
vju came in this 'iisguise into my acartments "r teH me the lasc. tha: 
1 mav iud-ze bv it the means of vour :: resent safetv,'' 

Wallace brleny related the ev-ents which sent him frrm Scctlani. 
his rencontre with Piers Gaveston. and his amngement v.-i:h the st- 
nichie. To the nrst part of thenarrarlv-f Bruce listenel with in. lignatitrn. 
" I knew,*' exclaimeil he. " from the l^iasting? of Athol aoi Buchjc. 
that they had left in Scotland sc-me 'iregs of their own refracto rv 
•pirics : bat I could not have guesseii. that envy had sc obiiteratcd. 
gratitude in the hearts of my countrymen. The wclrfs have n^i-T 
driven the shepherd from tne fold.'' cried he, " and the n'xrk will 
WiMi be devoured I Fatal was the hour for Scotland and your friend?. 
when you yielded to the voice of faction, an-i relinijuished the power 
which would have finally given peace to the nation !'' 

Wallace recapitulatec. dm reaaocs for havinz refrained frcca for- 
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ackaowledged the wisdom of his condact, but could sot restrain his 
animadversions on the characters of the Cummins. He told Wallace 
that he had met the two sons of the late Lord Badenoch, in Gvor 
enne; that James, who now pretended such resentment of his 
father's death, was ever a rebellious son. John, who yet remained 
in Prance, was of a less violent temper. '* But," added the prince, 
*'' I have been taught by one who will never counsel me more, that 
all the Cummins, male and female, would be ready at any time to 
sacrifice earth and heaven to their ambition. It is to Buchan and 
Athol that I owe my prolonged confinement ; and to them I may 
date the premature death of my father." 

The start of Wallace declared his shock at this information. 
" How ?" exclaimed he ; " The Earl of Carrick dead? Fell, fell 
assassins of their country !" The swelling emotions of his soul 
would not allow him to proceed, and Bruce resumed — *' It is for him 
I wear these sable garments — ^poor emblems of the mournings of my 
soul ; mournings, not so much for his loss, (and that is grievous as 
ever son bore) but because he lived not to let the world know what 
he really was ; he Uved not to biing into light his long obscured 
honour ! There, there, Wallace, is the bitterness of this cup to me.* 

" But can you not sweeten it, my dear prince," cried Wallace, 
" by retrieving all that he was cut off from redeeming ? To open 
the way to you, I came." " And I will enter where you point," 
returned Bruce ; " but heavy is my woe, that knowing the same 
spirit was in my father's bosom, he should be torn from the oppor- 
tunity to make it manifest. O, Wallace! that he should be made 
to lie down in a dishonoured grave ! Had he lived, my friend, he 
would have brightened that name which rumour has sullied ; and I 
should have doubly gloried in wearing the name he had rendered so 
worthy of being coupled with the knightly title. Noble was he in 
soul, but he fell amidst a race of men whose art was equal to their 
veuality, and he became their dupe. Betrayed by friendship, he 
sunk into the snare ; for he had no dishonoui* in his own breast, to 
warn him of what might be the villany of others. He believed the 
cajoling speeches of Edward, who, on the first offence of Baliol, had 
promised to place my father on tJie throne. Month after month 
passed away, and the engagement was unperformed. The disturb- 
ances on the continent seemed, to his confiding nature, a sufficient 
excuse for the various delays j and he waited in quiet expectation, 
till your name, my friend, rose glorious in Scotland. My father and 
myself were in Guienne. Edw^ persuaded him that you affected 
the crown, and he returned with that deceiver, to draw his sword 
against his people, and their ambitious idol, as he beheved you to 
be ; and grievous has been the expiation of that fatal hour I Your 
conference with him on the banks of the CaiTon, opened his eves ; 
he saw that his cruelty had made Scotland suffer, what a wreck he 
had made of his own fame, and^ from that moment, he resolved to 
follow another course. But the habit of trusting the affection of 
Edward, inclined him rather toremonstitite on his rights, than im- 
mediately to take up arms against him : yet, resolved not to strike 
a second blow on his people, when you assailed the Southron camp, 
he fled. On quitting you, I came up with him in Mid-Lothian, and 
never having missed me from the camp, he concluded that I ap- 
peared thus late, from having kept in the rear of his division," 

Y 
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Bnioe now proceeded to narrate to Wallace, the particnlaiB of liis 
father's meeting with the king at Durham. Instead of that mon- 
arch receiving the Earl of Car rick with his wonted familiar wekxxBe, 
he tamed coldly from him when he approached : and soffN^ him 
to take his nsoal seat at the royal table, withoat deigning him the 
al^hte^ notice. Brace was abssit from the banquet, having deter- 
mined never again to mingle in social commnnion with the man 
whom he now regarded as the osarper of his rights. The afaeenoe 
of his heroic eye, which had once looked the insolent Bachaa into 
his inherent insignificance, emboldened the andacity of this enemy 
of his hoose ; and supported by Athol on <»ie side, and Soalis on the 
other, the base volaptary seized a pause in the conversation that he 
might draw the attention of all present on the disgrace of the Broce, 
and said, with affected carlessness — *' My Lord of Carrick, to-day 
yoa dine with dean hands ; the last time I saw voa at meat, th^ 
were garnished with your own blood !" The earl turned on him a 
look which asked him to explain. Lord Buchan laughed, and con- 
tinued, " When we last met at table, was it not in bis majesty's 
tent, after the victCHy of Falkirk ? You were then red from the 
slaughtar of thoee bastardised people to whom, I understand, yon 
now give the fondling appellation of sons ! Having recognised the 
relationship, it was not probable we should again see your hands in 
their brave livery ; and their present palid hue convinces more than 
myself of the truth of our information." 

" And me," cried Edward, rising an the coach to which his wounds 
confined him, " that I have discovered a traitor ! You fled, Lord 
Carrick, at the first attack which the Scots made on my camp, and 
you drew thousands after you. I know you too well to believe that 
cowardice impelled the motion. It was treachery, accursed trea- 
chay, to your friend and king ; and you shall feel the weight of 
his displeasure !'* " To this hoar. King Edward," replied the earl, 
starting from his chair, *' I have been more faithful to you. than to 
my country or my God ! I heard, saw, and believed, only what yoa 
determined, and I became your slave ; your vile, oppressed slave I 
The victim of your aitifice ! How often have you pledged yourself 
that 3rou fought in Scotland only for my advantage! I gave my faith 
and my power to you, and how often have you promised, after the 
next successive battle, to restore me to the crown of my ancestors I 
I still believed yoo, and I still engaged all who yet acknowledged 
the influence of' Bruce, to support your cause in Scotland. Was not 
this the reiterated promise, by which you allured me to the field of 
Falkirk ? And when I had covered myself, as the Lord Buchan 
says, with the blood of my children ; vrhen I asked my friend for 
the crown I had served for, what was his answer ? * Have I nought 
to do but to win kingdoms to give to you ?* Thus, then, did a 
long, a friend, break his often repeated word ! What wonder, then, 
that I should feel the indignation of a prince, and a friend ; and 
leave him to defenders, whom he seemed more highly to approve ? 
But of treacheiT, what have I shown ? Rather confidence. King 
Edward, and iJ^e confidence that was awakened in the fields <^ 
Palestine, brought me hither to remonstrate with you on my rights ; 
when, by throwing myself into the arms of my pec^e, 1 might 
have demanded them at the head of a victodoos army i" 
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Edward, who had been prepared by the Cummins, to discredit ail 
that Carrick might say in his defence, tamed with a look of con- 
tempt towards him, and said, " You have been persuaded to aot 
Uke a madman, and, as maniaics, both yourself and your son shiUl 
be guarded, till I have leisure to consider any rational evidence you 
may in future offer in your defence." — " And is this the manner, 
King Edward, that you treat your friend ?" — " The vassal," replied 
Edward, " who presumes upon the condescension of his prince, and 
acts as if he were really his equal, ought to meet the punishment 
due to such arrogance. You saved my life on the walls of Acre, 
but yon owed that duty to the son of your liege lord. In the fer- 
vour of youth, I considerately rewarded you with my friendship, 
and the return is treason." ^ he concluded, he turned from Lord 
Carrick, and the marshals immediately seizing the earl took him to 
the keep of the castle. 

His son, who had been sought in the Oanick quarters and laid un- 
der an arrest, met his father in the guai-d-chamber. Carrick could 
not speak, but motioning to be conducted to the place for his prison, 
the men, with equal silence, led him through a range of apartments 
which occupied the middle story, and stopping, in the faithest, left 
him there with his son. Bruce was not surprised tJt his own arrest, 
but at that of his father, he stood in speechless astonishment, until 
the guards wiihdvew, and then seeing Lord Carrick, with a changing 
countenance, threw himself on the bed (for it was in bis sleeping 
room they had left him,) he exclaimed, " What is the meaning of 
this, my father. Has any charge against me brou.q^ht suspicion on 
vou ?" — " No, Bobert, no," replied the earl ; " It is I who have 
brought you into this prison, aad into disgrace — disgrace with all 
the world, for having tacitly surrendered my inheritance to the in- 
vader of my country. Honest men abhor, villains treat me with 
contumely ; and he for whom I incmTCd all this, because I would 
not, when my eyes were opened to my sin, again imbrue my hands 
in the blood of my country, Edward thrusts me from him. You are 
implicated in my crime : and for not joining the Southi-ons to repel 
the Scots from the royal camp, we are both prisoners." 

" Then," replied Bruce, " he shall feel that you have a son who 
has courage to be what he suspects, and from this hour, I proclaim 
eternal enmity to the betrayer of my father — to the ingrate who 
embraced you to destroy." 

The indignation of the youthful prince wrought him to so vehe- 
ment a declaration of resolute and immediate hostility, that Lord 
Carrick was obliged to give his transports way, but when he saw 
that his denunciations were exhausted, though not the determined 
purpose of his soul {for he tiod the room with a step which seemed 
to shake its foundation, with the power of his mighty mind), Carrick 
gazed on him with pride, yet grief ; and, sighing heavily, cedled him 
to approach him. " Come to me, my Robert," said he j " hear, and 
abide by the last injunctions of your father, for, from this iHsd X 
shall never rise more. A too late sense of the injuries my sanction 
has doubled on the people I was bom to protect, and the ingratitude 
of him for whom I have (^tended my Cod and wronged my country, 
have broken my heart I shall die, Robert, but you will avenge 
me." "May GodsopHMpermei" cried Bmcei raising his arms to 
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heaven. Carrick resumed ; " Attend to me, my dear and braye son, 
and do not mistake the nature of my last msh. Do not allow tiie 
perhaps, too forcible word I have used, to hurry you into any peisonal 
revenge to Edward. Let him live to feel and to regret the outrages 
he has committed on the peace and honour of his too faithful friend. 
Pierce him on the side of his ambition — there he is vulnerable — and 
there you will heal while you wound. This would be my revenge, 
dear Robert, that you should one day have his life in your power, 
and in memory of what I now say, spare it. When I am gone, 
think not of private resentm^it. Let your aim be the recovery of 
the kingdom which Edward rifled from your fathers. Join the 
virtuous and triumphant Wallace. Tell hun of my remorse — of my 
fate, and be guided wholly by his counsels. To ensure the suooeaa 
of this enterprise^ my son — a success to which I look as to the only 
means of redeeming the name I have lost, and of inspiring my 
separated spirit with courage to meet the free-bom spirit of my an- 
cestors ; urge not your own destruction by any premature disdoenra 
of your resolutions. For my sake, and for your country's, Buppress 
your resentment ; threaten not the king of England ; provoke not 
the unworthy Scottish lords who have gained his ear ; but bury all 
in your own bosom till you can join Wallace, and by his arm, and 
your own, seat yourself firmly in the throne of your fathers. That 
moment will sufficiently avenge me on Edward ; and in that mo- 
ment, Bobert, or at least as soon as circumstances will allow, let tha 
English ground which wiQ then hold my body, give up its dead ! 
Bemove me to a Scottish grave ; and, standing over my ashes, pro- 
claim to them who might have been my people, that for every evil 
I suffered to fall on Scotland, I have since felt answering pangs ; 
and that dying I beg forgiveness, and bequeath them my blessing, 
my virtuous son, to reign in mjr stead I" 

These injunctions to assert his own honour, and that of his father, 
were readily sworn to by Bruce, but he could not so easily be made 
to quell the imperious indignation which was precipitating h\n\ to 
immediate and loud revenge. The dying earl trembled l^fore the 
ovenN'helming passion of his son's wrath and grief. Treated with 
outrage and contumely, he saw his father stricken to the earth be- 
fore him, and he could not bear to hear of any temporising with his 
murderers. But all this tempest of the soul, the wisdom-inspired 
arguments of the earl at last becalmed, but did not subdue. He 
convinced his son's reason, by showing him that caution woidd en- 
sure the blow, and that his aim could only be effected by remaining 
silent till he could publish his father's honour, evidenced by his own 
heroism. " Do this," added Carrick, " and I shall live fair in the 
memories of men. But be violent, threaten Edward from these 
walls, menace the wretches who have trodden on the ^ey hairs of 
their prince, and your voice will be heard no more : this gix>und will 
drink 3'our blood, and blindly-judging infamy will forever after point 
to om* obscure graves." 

Such persuasives at last prevailed with Bruce, and next day writ- 
ing the hasty lines which Wallace received at Falkirk, he entrusted 
them to his senachie, who conveyed them to Scotland by means of a 
shepherd youth. 
. Shortly after the despatch of this letter, the prophecy of Lord Car- 
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rick was Terrified ; he was seized in the night with spasms, and died 
in the arms of his son. 

When Bruce related these particulars, his grief and indignation be- 
came so violent, that Wallace was obliged to enforce the dying in- 
junctions of the father he so -vehemently deplored, ix> moderate the 
delirium of his 8c«iL " Ah I" exchdmed the young earl, "I have in- 
deed needed some friend to save me from myself, some one to recon- 
cile me to the Hobert Bruce, who has so long slept in the fatal delu- 
sion which poisoned his father and laid him low. Oh I Wallace, at 
times I am mad. I know not whether this forbearance is not cow- 
ardice. I doubt whether my father meant what he spoke — that he 
did not seek to p^serve the life of his son at, the expense of his 
honour ; and I have been ready to precipitate myself on the steel of 
Edward, so that he should but meet the point of minel" 

Bruce then added, that in his more rational meditations, he had 
resolved to attempt an escape in the course of a few days. He un- 
derstood that a deputation of English barons seeking a ratification of 
their charter were soon to arrive at Durham ^ the bustle attendant on 
their business would, he hoped, draw attention from him, imd afiEord 
him the opportunity he sought. " In that case,'* continued he, " I 
should have made directly to Stirling, and had not providence conduct- 
ed you tome, I might have unconsciously thrown myself into the midst 
of enemies. James Cummin is too ambitious to have allowed my 
life to pass unattempt^l." 

Whilst he was yet speakiog, tihe door of the chamber burst open, 
and Bruce' s two attendants rushed into the room with looks aghast. 
Bruce and Wallace started on their feet, and laid their hands on their 
swords. But instead of anything hostile appearing behind the ser- 
vants, the inebriated figure of the senachie staggered forward. The 
men, hardly awake, stood staring and trembling, and looking from 
the senachie to Wallace ; at last one, extricating his terror-struck 
tongue, and falling on his knees, exclaimed, *^ Blessed St. Andrew ! 
is this the senachie and his wraith ?" Bruce perceived the mistake of 
his servants, and explaining to them that a travelling minstrel had 
obliged the senachie by performing his duty, he bade them retire to 
rest and think no more of their alarm. 

The intoxicated bard threw himself without ceremony on his pal- 
let in the recess, and the servants, though convinced, still speaking 
with suspicious fright, entreated permission to bring their feather 
beds into their lord^ chamber. To den^ them was impossible, and 
all further converse with Wallace that mght being put an end to, a 
couch was laid for him in an interior apartment, and with a grateful 
pressure of the hands, in which their hearts silently embraced, they 
separated to repose. 

OHAPTEB LVL 

The second matin-bell sounded from the abbey before the eyes of 
Wallace opened fiom the deep sleep which had sealed them. A bath 
refreshed him from every toil, and having renewed the stain on his 
face and hands with the juice of a nut he carried about with him, 
and once more covered his martial figure and golden hair with the 
minstrel's cassock and cowl, he rejoin^ his friend. 
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The countess, who from indisposition hud not been at court the 
preceding day, fixed her eyes on the minstrel as he advanced into the 
middle of the room, where the page, by Gloucester's orders, planted 
the harp. She observed the manner of his obeisance to the kmg and 
queen, and to herself ; and the queen whispering her with a smile, 
said, as he took his station at the harp, *^ Have your British trouba- 
dours usually such an air as that ? Am I right, or am I wrong ?'* — 
*^ Quite right," replied the countess in as low a voice ; " I supixoee he 
has sung of kings and heroes, till he cannot help assuming their step 
and demeanour !" — " But how did he come by those eyes ?" answer^ 
ed the queen. " If singing of Beuther's * Beamy Chzze* have so richly 
endowed him, by getting him to teach me his art, I may warble my- 
self into a<x)mplexion as fair as any northern beauty." 

" But then it must not be the subject of your song," whispered 
the countess with a laugh, *^ for methinks it is rather of the Ethiop 
hue!" 

During this short dialogue, which was heard by none but the two 
ladies, ]^ward was speaking with Gloucester, and Wallace leaned 
upon his harp. 

** That is enough," said the king to his son-in-law ; " now let me 
hear him play." 

The earl gave the word, and Wallace, striking the chords with the 
master hand of genius, called forth such strains, and uttered such 
tones from his divinely modulated voice, that the king listened with 
wonder, and the queen and countess scarcely allowed themselves to 
breathe. He sung the parting of Beuther and his bride, and their 
souls seemed to pant upon his notes ; he changed his measm'e, and 
their bosoms heaved with the enthusiasm which spoke from his lips 
and hand, for he urged the hero to battle, he desciibed the conflict, 
he mourned the slain, he sung the glorious triumph : — as the last 
sweep of the harp rolled its lofty diapason on the ear of the king, 
the monarch deigned to pronounce him unequalled in his art. Excess 
of delight so agitated the more delicate frames of the ladies, that 
while they pom^ed their encomiums on the minstrel, they wiped the 
glistening tears from their cheeks. The queen approached him, 
laid her hand upon the harp, and touching the strings with a light 
finger, said with a sweet smile—" You must remain with the king's 
musicians, and teach me how to charm as you do." Wallace repUed 
to this innocent speech with a sjnile assweet as her own, and bowed. 

The countess drew near. dE*jbLOUgh not much older than the youth- 
ful queen, she had been married twice, and being therefore more ao> 
quainted with the proprieties of Ufe, her compliments were uttered 
in a form more befitting her rank, and the supposed quality of the 
man to whom the queen continued to pour forth her less considerate 
praiBes. 

Edward desired Glouoest^ to bring the minstrel closer to him. 
Wallace approached the royal couch. Edwar«i looked at him from 
head to foot before he epoKe. Wallace bore this eagle gaze with an 
undisturbed countenance : he neither withdrew his eye from the 
king, nor did he allow a oonaueror's fire to emit from its glance. 

" Who are you ?" at length demanded Edward, who, surprised at 
the noble and unabashed carriage of the minstrel, conceived some 
suspicions of his quality. Wallace saw what was passing in the 
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king's mind, and determining by a frank reply to npioot his doabts, 
mildly but fearlessly answered, *' A Scot," " Indeed !" said the 
king, satisfied that no incendiaiy would dare thus to proclaim him> 
self : ** And how durst you, being of that outlawed nation, venture 
into my court ? Feared you not to fall a sacrifice to my indignaticn 
against the mad leader of your rebelHous countrymen ?** " I f^v 
nothing on earth," replied Wallace. " This garb is privileged, none 
who respect the sacred law dare commit riolence on a minstrel, and 
against ithem who regard no law but that of their own wills, I have 
this weapon to defend me." As Wallace spoke, he pointed to a dirk 
which stuck in his girdle. '' You are a bold man, and an honest 
man, I believe," replied the king, *^ and as my queen desires it, X 
order your enrollment in my travelling train of musicians. Yoa may 
leave my presence." 

" Then follow me to my apartment," cried the queen, " countess, 
you will accompany me, to see me take my first lesson." 

A page took up the harp : and Wallace, bowing his head to the 
king, was conducted by Gloucester to the ante-room of the queen's 
apartment. The earl there told him that when the queen dismissed 
him, his page would show him the way back to Lord Garrick. The 
royal Margaret herself opened the door, so eager was she to admit 
her teacher, and placing herself at the harp, she attempted a passage 
of * The triumph,* which had particularly struck her, but she played 
wrong. Wallace was asked to set her right, he obeyed. She was 
quick, he clear in his explanations, and in less than half an hour he 
made her execute the whole movement in a maimer that delighted 
her. — " Why, minstrel," cried she, looking him up in the face, 
*' either your harp is enchanted, or you are a magician ; I have 
studied three long years to play the lute, and could never bring forth 
any tone that did not make me ready to stop my own ears. And 
now, countess,' ' cried she, again touching a few chords, " did you 
ever hear any thing so entrancing ?" 

" I suppose," returned the countess, " all your former instructors 
have been dunces, and this Scot alone knows the art to which they 
pretended." " Do you hear what the countess says?" exclaimed 
the queen, affecting to whisper him ; " she will not allow of any 
spiritual agency in my wonderfully awakened talent ; if you can 
contradict her, do, for I want very much to believe in fairies, magi- 
cians, and all the enchanting world I" 

Wallace with a respectful smile, answered, " I know of no spirit 
that has interposed in your majesty's favour, but that of your own 
genius, and it is more efficient than the agency of all fairyland." 
The queen looked at him very gravely, and said, " If you really 
think that there are no such thmgs as fairies and enchantments, for 
BO your words would imply, then everybody in your country must 
have genius, for they seem to be excellent in everything. Your 
warriors are so fearlessly brave ; all, excepting these Scottish lords, 
who are such favourites with the king ! I wonder what he can see 
in their uncouth faces, or find in their rough indehcate conversation, 
to admire. If it had not been for their batting my gracious Ed- 
ward, I am sure he never would have suspected any ill of the noble 
Brace!" "Queen Margaret!" cried the Countess of Gloucester, 
giving her a look of respectful reprehension, " had not the minstrel 
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better retire ?" The queen blushed, and recollected that she was 
givmg too free a vent to her sentiments, but she would not suffer 
Wailace to withdraw. 

"I have yet to ask you," resumed she, " as the warriors of Scot- 
land are so resistless, and their minstrels so perfect in their art, 
whether s^ the ladies are as dazzlingly beautiful as the Lady Helen 
Mar?" 

The eagerness with which Wallace grasped at any tidings of her, 
who was so prime an object of his enterprise, at once distm'bed the 
composure of his air, and, had the penetrating eyes of the countess 
been t^en directed towards him, she might have drawn some danger- 
ous conclusions &om the start he gave at the mention of her name, 
and from the heightened colour, which, in epite of his exertions to 
suppress sM evident emotion, maintain^ its station on his cheek. 
** But perhaps you have never seen her ?" added the queen. Wallace 
replied, neither denying nor affirming her question ; ** I have heard 
many praise her beauty, but more her virtues." " Well, I am sorry," 
contmued her majesty, *' since you sing so sweetly of female charms, 
that you have not seen this wonder of Scottish ladies j vou have now 
little chance of that good fortune, for Earl de Valence has taken her 
abroad, intending to marry her amidst the state with which my lord 
has invested him." " Is it to Guienne, he has taken her ?" inquired 
Wallace. ** Yes," replied the queen, rather pleased than offended 
at the minstrel's ignorance of court ceremony, in thus familiarly 
presuming to put a question to her, " while so near Scotland, he 
could not win her to forget her native country and her father's 
danger; who, it seems, was dying when De valence carried her 
away. And to prevent bloodshed between the earl and Soulis, who 
is also madly in love with her, my ever gracious Edward gave the 
English lord a high post in Guienne, and thither they are gone." 

Before Wallace could answer some remark, which the queen 
laughingly added to her information, the countess thought it proper 
to give her gay mother-in-law a more decisive reminder of decorum : 
and rising, she whispered something which covered the youthful 
Margaret with blushes. Her majesty rose directly, and pushing 
away the harp, said, "You may leave the room," and turning her 
back to Wallace, she walked away through an opposite door. 



CHAPTEB LVn. 

Wallace had hardly recounted the particulars of his royal visit to 
Bruce, (who had anxiously awaited his return), when one of the 
queen's pages appeared ; and presenting him with a silk handker- 
chief curiously coiled up, said that he brought it from her majesty, 
who supposed it was his, as she found it in the room where he had 
been playing the harp. Wallace was going to say that it did not 
belong to him, when Bruce gave him a look that directed hirn to 
take the handkerchief. He obeyed, without a word and the boy 
withdrew. 

Bruce smiled — " There is more in that handkerchief than si lk, m y 
friend ! queens send not these embassies on trifling errands." While 
Bruce spoke, Wallace unwrapped it, " I told you so !" cried he with 
a frank archness playing over his before pensive features, and point- 
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ing at the sUp of emblazoned veUum which was now imfi^ded. 
"Shall I look aside while you peruse it ?" " Look on it my dear 
prince," replied Wallace, " for in trifles, as well as in things of mo- 
ment, I will have but one soul with yon." The Yelliun was then 
opened, and these words presented themselves — 

" Presume not on condescension. This Injunction may be neces- 
sary, for the noble lady who was present at our interview, tells "m^ 
the men of this island are very presuming. Bedeem the chai-acter 
of your countrymen, and transgress not a courtesy that only means 
to say, I did not leave yon this morning so abruptly out of unkind* 
noss. I write this, beoiuse always having the countess with me, I 
shall not even dare to whisper it m her presence. Be always faith- 
ful and respectful, ministrel, and you shall ever find an indulgent 
mistress. ^^ 

'* A page will call for you, when your attendance is desired." 
Wallace and Bruce looked on each other. Bruce spoke first '* Wai^ 
you vanity, my fnend, this letter from so lovely and innocent a czea- 
tnre, might be gratification : but in our case, the sentiment it breathes 
is full of danger. She knows not the secret power that impeiied 
her to wiite this, but we do. And I fear it will point an attention 
to you, which may produce effects ruinous toour projects.** ** Then." 
answered Wallace, •* our alternative is to escape it, by getting away 
this very night. And, as you pei-severe in your resolution not to 
enter Scotland unaccompanied by me, and will share my attempt to 
zescue Lady Helen Mar, we must direct our course inunediateiy to 
the continent." 

" We should be secure under the disguise of priests," returned 
Bruce ; " I have in my possession, the wardrobe of the confessor 
who followed my father's fortunes, and who since his death, has re- 
tired into the abbey which contains his remains." 

It was then settled between the friends, that when it became 
dark, they sliould dress themselves in the confessor's robes'j and by 
means of the queen's signet which she had given to Wallace at the 
banquet, pass the guard as priests who had entered by some other 
gate, and were coming from shriving her majesty. Once without 
the city, they would make a swift progress southward, to the first 
sea-port ; there to embark for France, for they were well aware 
that the moment they were missed, suspicion would direct pursuit 
towai'ds the Scottish borders. 

In these arrangements, and in planning their future movements 
in relation to the rescue of Helen, they passsd several hours, and 
were only intemipted by the arrival of a lute from the queen, lor 
her minstrel to tune. Wallace obeyed, and returning it by the page 
who brought it, congi-atulated himself that it was not accompanied 
by any new summons, and continuing to discourse witn Bruce on 
the past, present, and to come, their souls grew more closely entwin- 
ed as they more intimately recognised their kindred natures ; and 
time moved on, unmarked, till the shadows deepened into night. 

" Now is our hour," cried Bruce, starting on his teet, " go you in- 
to that room, and array yourself in the confessor's robes, while I 
call my servants to dispense with their usual nightly attendance." 
With determination and hope, Wallace gladly obeyed. In the very 
same instant, the Earl of Gloucester suddenly entered, and iookino* 
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aroand the room with a distnrbed countenance, abruptljr said, 
" Where is the miuistrel ?" " Why ?" answered Bruce, with an 
alann which he vainly tried to prevent appearing in his face. 
Gloucester advanced closely to him, " Is any one within hearing ?'* 
" No one." ** Then," replied the earl, ** his life is in danger. Heia 
suspected to be not what he seems ; and I am sorry to add, to have 
breathed wishes to the queen, of a nature to incur a mortal punish- 
ment." 

Bruce was so confounded with this stoppage of all their plans, 
and at the imminent peril of Wallace, that he could not speak. Glou- 
cester proceeded — " My dear Bruce, from the circumstance of his 
being with you, I cannot but suppose that you know more of him 
than you think proper to disclose. Whoever he may be, whether 
he came from France, or really from Scotlimd as he says, his life is 
now forfeited ; and that by attempting to screen him, you may not 
seem to share his guilt, I come to warn you that it is fully discov* 
ered. A double guard is set around the keep ; so no visible means 
are left for hi« escape." 

" Then wha^ will become of him?" exclaimed Bruce, forgetting 
all caution in dismay for his friend. *' Am I to see the bravest oi 
men, the saviour of my country, butchered before m^ eyes by a tv^ 
rant ? I may die, Gloucester, in his defence, but I will never oehold 
him fall !" 

Gloucester stood aghast at this disclosure. He came to accuse 
the friend of Bmce, that Bruce might be prepared to clear himself 
of connivance with so treasonable a crime ; but now that he found 
this friend to be Wallace, the preserver of his own life, the restorer 
of his honour at Berwick, he immediatelv resolved to give him free- 
dom. " Bruce," cried he, " when I recollect the figure and deport- 
ment of this minsti-el, I am surprised that in spite of his disguise, I 
did not recoirnise the invincible Regent of Scotland ; but now I 
know him, he shall find that generosity is not confined to his own 
breast. Give me your word that you will not stimulate suspicion, 
by remonstrating with Edward against your own arrest, till the 
court leaves Durham : and I will instantly find a way to conduct 
vour friend in safety from the castle." "I pledge you my word of 
honour," cried Brace ; " release but my friend, and if you demand 
it of me, I would die in chains." " He saved me at Berwick,'* re- 
plied Gloucester, ** and I am anxious to repay the debt. If he be 
near, explain what has happened in as few words as possible, for 
we must not delay a moment. I left a council with the enraged 
king, settling what horrible death was to be his punishment." 
*' When he is safe," answered Bruce, " I will attest nis innocence 
to you ; meanwhile, rely on my faith that your are giving liberty to 
a guiltless man." 

Brace hastened to Wallace, who had just completed his disguiae. 
He briefly related what had passed ; and received for answer, that 
he would not leave his prince to the revenge of the tyrant. But 
Brace, urpring that the escape of one could alone secure ih&t of the 
other, implored him not to persist in refusing his offered safety, but 
to make direct for Normandv. " I will join you at Bouen, wiienoe 
we can proceed to Guienne, added he : ** the hour the court leaves 
Durham, is that of my escape ; and when free, what shall divide 
me from you and our enterprise!" 
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Wallace bad hardly assented, when a tnmnltnons noise broke the 
silence of the conit-^ard : the great iron doors of the keep were 
thrown back on their hinges, and the dangonr of arms and many 
Toices resounded in the halL Thinking all was lost, with a ay of 
despair Brace drew his sword, and threw himself before his fiiend. 
At that instant Gloucester entered the room. ** They are quicker 
than I thought," cried he ; '* but foUow me, Bruce, remain where 
you are, sheath vour sword — ^be bold ; deny you know any thing of 
the minstrel, ana all will be weU." As he spoke, the feet of them 
who were come to seize Wallace already sounded in the adjoining 
apartment. Gloucester grasped the Scottish hero by the han^ 
turned into a short gallery, flew across it, and plucking the shaft of 
a cedsa pillar from under its capital, let himself and his companioQ 
into a passage within the wall of the building. The huge column 
closed af t» them into its former situation, and the dlent pair des- 
cended by a flight of stone steps to a square dungeon without any 
visible outlet ; but the earl found one by raising a flat stone markea 
with an elevated cross, and again they penetrated lower into the bo- 
som of the earth, by a gradually declining path, till they found 
themsdves on leyel ground. *' This vaulted passage," said Glon- 
cester, " reaches in a direct line to Fincklay abbey. A particular cir- 
cumstance constrained my uncle, the then abbot of that monastery, 
to discover it to me ten years ago. He told me that to none but the 
bishops of Durham, and the abbots of Fincklay, was the secret of 
its existence to be revealed. Since my coming hither this time 
(which was to escort the young queen, not to bear arms against 
Scotland), I one day took it into my head to revisit this recess, and 
happily for the gratitude I owe to you, I found all as I had left it 
in my uncle's lifetime. But, for the sake of my hoDour with Ed- 
ward, whose wrath would fall upon me in the most fearful shapes, 
should he ever know that I delivered his vanquisher out of his hands, 
I must enjoin you to secrecrjr. Though the enemy of my king's am- 
bition, you are the friend of mankind. You were my benefactor, 
noble Wallace, and I should deserve the rack could I sufEerone hair 
of yo ur head to fall with violence to the ground." 

With answering frankness, Wallace declared his sense of the earl's 
generosity, and earnestly commended the young Bruce to his watch- 
ful friendship. " The brave impetuosity of his mind," continued he, 
" at times' overthrows his prudence, and leaves him exposed to dan- 
gers which a little virtuous caution might avoid. Dissimulation is a 
baseness I should shudder at seeing him practise, but when the flood 
of indignation swells his bosom, then tell him that I conjure him, on 
the life of his dearest wishes, to be silent. The storm which threat- 
ens will blow over, and the ^w» which guides through perils those 
who trust in it, will ordain that we shall meet again." 

Gloucester replied, " What you say I will repeat to Bruce. I am 
too sensible my royal father-in-law has trampled on his rights, and 
should I ever see him restored to the throne of his ancestors, I could 
not but acknowledge the hand of heaven in the event. Far would 
it have been from me to have bound him to remain a prisoner during 
Edward's sojourn at Durham, had I not been certain that your es- 
cape, and his desire of liberty would have made one argument in the 
minds of my en^nies ; and grounding their suspicion on my acknow- 
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ledged attachment to Brace, the king might have been persnaded to 
believe me unfaithful to his interests. The result would be my dis- 
grace, and a broken heart to her who has raised me by her generous 
love from the humbler ranks of nobility to that of a prince/' 

Gloucester then informed Wallace tnat about two hours before he 
came to alarm Bruce for his safety, he was summoned by Edward to 
attend him immediately. When he obeyed, he found Soulis standing 
by the royal couch, and he found his majesty talking with violence. 
At sight of Gloucester, he beckoned him to advance, and striking his 
hand fiercely on a packet he held, he exclaimed, " Here, my son, be- 
hold the record of your father's sname I Of a king of England dis- 
honoured by a slave !" As he spoke he dashed the packet &om him, 
Soulis answered, " Kot a slave, my lord and king ; can you not see 
through the ill-adapted disguise, the figure and mien of nobility ? 
He is some foreign lover of your bride, come — '* " Enough !" inter- 
inipted the king ; " I jbiow I am dishonoured, but the -^lain shall 
die. Bead the letter, Gloucester, and say what shall be my re- 
venge !" 

Gloucester opened the vellum, and read in the queen's hand : — 

" Gentle minstrel, my lady countess tells me I must not see you 
again. Were you old, or ugly, as most bards are, I might, she says; 
but being young, it is not for a queen to smile upon one of jovx call- 
ing. Bb^'bade me remember that when I smiled, yon smiled too ; 
and that you asked me questions unbecoming your degree. Pray do 
not do this any more, though I see no harm in it, and used to smile 
as I liked when I was in France. Oh ! if it were not for those Hove 
best, who are now in England, I wish I were there again ! and yon 
would go with me, gentle minstrel, would you not ? And vou would 
teach me to sing so sweetly I I would then never talk with you, but 
always speak in song : how pretty that would be j and then we 
should be from under the eyes of that harsh countess. My ladies in 
France would let you come in, and stay as long with me as I pleased. 
But as I cannot go back again, I will make myself happy here in 
spite of the countess, who rules me more as if she were my step-mo- 
ther, than I hers j but then, to be sure, she is a few years older. 

" I will see you this very evening, and your sweet harp shall sing 
all my heart-aches to sleep. My I^nch lady of honour will conduct 
you secretly to my apartments. I am sure you are too honest even 
to guess at what the coimtess thinks you might fancy when I smile 
on ^ou. But, gentle minstrel, presume not, and you shall ever find 
an mdulgent mistress in M 

P.S. — At the last vespera to-night, my page shall come for you." 

Gloucester knew the queen's hand- writing, and not being able to 
contradict that this letter was hers, he enquired how it camo into his 
majesty's hands. " I found it," replied Soulis, " in crossing the 
court-yard ; it lay on the ground, where doubtless it had been aed- 
dentally dropped by the. queen's messenger." 

Gloucester wishing to extenuate for the queen's sake, whose youth 
and inexperience he pitied, affirmed that, from the simplicity with 
which the note was written — from her innocent reference to the 
minstrel's profession — he could not suppose that she addressed him 
in any other character. 

"If he be only an itinerant harptr," replied the king, " the deeper 
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is mj dis^raoe ; for if a passion of another kind than mnsic be not 
portrayed in every word of this urtf nl letter, I never read woman's 
he^ctV* The king continued to comment on the fatal scroll with the 
lynx-eve of jealousy, and loading her with opprobrium. Gloncester 
inwardly thanked heaven that none other than Soulis and himself 
were present, to hear Edward fasten such foul dishonour on hl0 
qneen. The generous earl could not find other arguments to assuage 
tbe mounting ire of her husband. She might be innocent of actual 
guilt, or ind^d of being aware of having conceived any wish that 
might lead to it, but certainly more than a queen's usual interest in 
a poor wandering minstrel, was, as the king said, evident in every 
line. Gloucester remaining silent, Edward believed him oonvinced 
of the queen's crime, and being too watchful to think of caution, be 
sent for the bishop and others of his lords, and when they entered, 
vented to them also his injury and indignation. Many were n<^ in- 
clined to be of the same opinion as their sovereign ; some thonght 
with Gloucester ; others deemed the letter altogether a forgery : and 
a few adopted the severer references of her husband ; but all united 
(even those determined to spare the queen) in recommending an im- 
mediate apprehension and execution of the minstreL ** It is not fit," 
oied Soulis, " that the man who has even been suspected of invading 
our monai^ch's honour should live another hour." 

This sanguinary sentence was acceded to, with as little remorse by 
the whole assembly as they would have condemned a tree to the axe. 
Such is the carelessness with which the generality of arbitrary as- 
semblies decide on the fate of a fellow-mortal ! Earl Percy (who had 
given his vote for the death of the minstrel, more from this culpable 
inconsideration, than thirst of blood which stimulated the voice of 
Soulis and the Cummins) proposed, as he believed the queen inno- 
cent, that the Countess of Gloucester and the French lady of honour 
should be examined relative to the circumstances mentioned in the 
letter. 

The king immediately ordered their attendance. 

The royal Jane of Acre appeared at the first summons, and spoke 
with an air of truth and freedom from alarm, which convinced every 
candid ear of the innocence of the queen. Her testimony was, that 
she believed the minstrel to be other than he seemed, but that she 
was certain, from the conversation which the queen held with her 
aft^ the bishop's feast, that it was in that feast she had first seen 
him, and that she was ignorant of his real rank. On being question- 
ed by the bishop, the countess acknowledged that her majesty had 
praised his figure as well as his singing ; '' yet not more," added she, 
" than she afterwards did to the king, when she awakened his 
curiosity to send for him,'* Her highness continued to reply to the 
interrogatories put to her, by saying that it was in the king's pre- 
sence she first saw the minstrel, and then she thought his demeanor 
much above his situation ; but when he accompanied the queen and 
herself into her majesty's apartments, she had an opportunity to 
observe him narrowly, as the queen engaged him in conversation, 
and by his answers, questions, and easy yet respectful deportment, 
she was convinced he was not what he appeared. 

" And why, Jane," asked the king, " did you not impart these 
suspicions to your husband or to me ?" " Because," replied fehe. 
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** remembering that my Interferenoe on a certain public occasion, 
brought my late husband, Glare, under your majesty's displeasure, 
on my marriage with Monthermer, I made a solemn vow before my 
confessor, never to ofEend in the like manner. And besides, the 
countenance of this stranger was so ingenuous, and his sentiments so 
natural and honourable, I could not suspect he came on any di^yal 
errand." 

" Lady," asked one of the older lords. " If you thought bo well 
of the queen and of this man, why did not you caution her against 
his smiles, and deem it necessary to persuade her not to see him 
again ?" 

The countess blushed at this question, but replied, *^ Because I 
saw the minstrel was a gentleman. He possessed a noble figure and 
a handsome face in spite of his Egyptian skin : like most young 
gentlemen, he might be conscious of t^ese advantages, and attri- 
bute the artless approbation, the innocent smiles of my gracious 
queen, to a source more flattering to his vanity. I have known 
many lords, not far from your Majesty, make similar mistakes on as 
little grounds," added she, looking disdainfully towards some of the 
younger nobles ; *' and therefore, to prevent such insolence, I desired 
his final dismission.'' 

** Thank you, my dear Jane," replied the king ; " you almost per^ 
Buade me of Margaret's innocence." " Believe it, sn-e !" cried she, 
with animation ; '* whatever romantic thoughtlessness her youth and* 
inexperience may have led her into, I pledge my life on her vhtue." 

^^ First, let us hear what that French woman has to say to the 
assignation ?'* exclaimed SouUs ; whose polluted heart could not sup- 
pose the existence of true purity, and whose cruel disposition, exult- 
ed in torturing and death ; *^ question her, and then her majesty 
may have full acquittal !" 

Again the brow of Edward was overcast. The fiends of jealousy 
once more tugged at his heart, and ordering the Ck>untess of Glou- 
cester to witharaw, he commanded the Baroness de Pontoise to be 
brought into the presence. 

When she saw the king's threatening looks, and beheld the fear? 
ful expression which shot from every surrounding countenance, she 
shrunk with terror. Long hackneyed in secret gallanthes, the same 
inward whisper which proclaimed to Soulis that the queen was 
guilty, compelled her to believe that she had been the confidant of 
an illict passion ; and therefore, though she knew nothing really bad 
of her unhappy mistress, yet fancying that she did, she stood before 
the royal tribunal with the air and aspect of a culprit. 

" Repeat to me," demanded the king, " or answer it with your 
head, all that you know of Queen Margaret's intimacy with the 
man who calls himself a minstrel." 

At these woixls, which were delivered in a tone that seemed the 
sentence of death, the French woman fell on her knees, and in i^ 
burst of terror exclaimed, " Sire, I will reveal all — ^if your Majesty 
will grant me a pardon,forhaving too faithfully served my mistreiss !" 

" Speak ! speak !" cried the king with desperate impatience ; ^' I 
swear to paraon you, even if you have joined in a conspiracy against 
my hfe, but speak the truth, and all the truth ; that judgment with- 
out mercy, may fall on the guilty heads I" 
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<^Theii I obey f* answered the bfttoness. ''Foul betrayer/' bali^ 
ezclaimed GJoaoeeter, tarning diiappointed away ; " O I whiife it k 
to be vile, and to tnut the yile! — ^Bnt Tirtue will not be anxitiaiyto 
Tioe, and so wiekednefls ^iUb by its own agents !" 

The baroness, being xaiaed from her kneeling position, by Booliay 
began: — 

*^ The only time I oyer heard of, or saw this man to my know* 
ledge, was wheoi he was brought to play before my lady ai the 
blsh<4>'s banquet. I did not much obserre him, being engaged in 
oonvepBation at tiie other end of the room, so Icannot say whetliarl 
mip^ht not have seen him in France ; for many noble lords adored th« 
Pnncess Margaret, thoogh she app^ued to frown upon them alL 
But I must confess, when I attended her majesty's disrobing after 
the feast, she put to me so many questions about what I thought of 
the minstrel who had sung sodivmely, that I began to think her 
admiration too great to have been awakened by a mere son^. And 
then she asked me, if a king could haye a nobler air than Ee had : 
she laughed, and said, she would send your majesty to achool. to 
learn of him." 

" Damnable traitoreBs !" exclaimed the king. The baroness panaed, 
and retreated from before the sudden fury which flashed from, his 
eyes, '' Go on," cried he ; ** hide neither word, nor drcumataooe^ 
tnat my yengeance may lose nothing of its aim 1' 
* She proceeded : " Her majesty then talked of his beautifol eyea; 
80 blue, she said, so tender ; yet proud in their looks : and only a 
minstrel ! ' De Pcmtoise,' ac&ed she, ' can you explain that V 1, 
being rather, perhaps, too well learned in the idle tales of our trou- 
badours, heedlessly answered, ' Perhaps he is some king in disguise, 
just come to look at your majesty's charms, and go away again i' 
She laughed much at this conceit ; and said he must be one of Poa- 
raoh's race, then ; and that had he not such white teeth his com- 
plexion would be intolerable. Being pleased to see her majesl^ in 
such spirits, and thinking no ill, I sportively answered, ' I read once 
of a certain Spanish lover, who went to the court of Tunis to cacr^ 
off the king's daughter, and he had so black a face that none sus- 
pected him to be other than the Moorish prince of Granada ; whim 
to ! one day in a pleasure party on the sea he fell overboard, and 
came up with the fairest face in the world, and presently acknow- 
ledged himself to be the Christian King of Castile !' The queen 
laughed at this stcny, but, not answering me, went to bed. Next 
morning, when I entered her chamber, she rec^ved me with even 
more gaiety, and putting aside my coifEure, said, * Let me see if I 
can find the devil^s mark here !' *• What is the matter ?' I asked ; 
' does your majesty take me for a witch T ^ Exactly so,' she replied. 
' for a little sprite told me last night, that all you said was true? 
And then she began to tell me, with many smiles, that ahe had 
dreamt the minstrel was the Y&h prince of Portu^ whom, unseen, 
she had refused for the king of England ; and tlukt he gave her a 
harp set with jewels. She then went to your majesty, and I saw no 
more of her, till she sent for me late in tne evening. She seemed 
very angij. — * You are faithful,' said she to me, * and you know me, 
De Pontoise, you Imow me too proud to degrade myself, and too 
high-minded to submit to tyranny The countess of Glouoesoer, 
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with persuasions too much like commands, will not allow me to see 
the minstrel any more.' She then declared her determination that 
she would see him, that she would feign herself sick, and he should 
come and sing to her when she was alone, and that she was sure he 
was too modest to presume on her condescension. I said something 
to dissuade her, but she overruled me j and, shame to my^self , I con- 
sented to assist her, She embraced me, and gave me a letter to 
convey to him j which I did, by slipping it beneath the ornaments 
of the handle of her lute, which I sent as an excuse for the minstrel 
to tune. It was to acquaint him with her intentions, and this night 
he was to have visited her apartment." 

It was immediately apprehended by the council that this was the 
letter which Soulis found. 

" And is this all you know of the affair ?'* inquired Percy, seeing 
that she made a pause. 

" And enough too !" cried Soulis, " to blast the most vaunted chas- 
tity in Chiistendom." 

" Take the woman hence," cried the king ; " and never let me see 
her face more !" The baroness withdrew in terror, and Edward, call- 
ing Sir Piers G-aveston, commanded him to place himself at the head 
of a double guard, and go in person to bring the object of his offici- 
ous introduction, to meet the punishment due to his crime : " For," 
cried the king, " be he prince or peasant, I will see him hanged be- 
fore my eyes ; and then return his wanton paramour, branded with 
infamy, to her disgraced family!" 

Soulis now suggested, that as the delinquent was to be found with 
Bruce, most likely that young nobleman was privy to his designs. 
*' We shall see to him hereafter," replied the kiug, " meanwhile look 
that I am obeyed." 

The moment this order passed the king's lips, Gloucester, now,not 
doubting the queen's guilt, hastened to warn Bruce of what had pass- 
ed ; that he might separate himself from the crime of the man he 
had protected ; but finding that the accused was no other than the 
universally feared, universally beloved and generous Wallace, all 
other considerations were lost in the desire of delivering him from 
the impending danger. He knew the means, and he did not hesitate 
to employ them. 

During the recital of his narrative, Gloucester narrowly observed 
his auditor, and by the ingenuous bursts of indignation, and the hor- 
ror of the crime he was suspected of having committed, the earl was 
fully convinced of his innocence ; and easily comprehended that her 
sentiments of him, had not gone farther than a childish admiration, 
very pardonable in a guileless creature hardly more than sixteen. 

" See," cried W allace, "the poM-er which lies with the describer 
of actions. The chaste mind of your countess saw nothing in the 
conduct of the queen but thoughtless simplicity. The contaminated 
heart of the Baroness de Pontoise, descried passion in every word, 
wantonness in every movement, and judging of her mistress by her- 
self, she has wrought this mighty ruin. How then does it oehove 
virtue, to admit the virtuous only to her intimacy ; associations with 
the vicious makes her to be seen in their colours! Impre^ your king 
with this self-evident conclusion ; and, were it not for endangering 
the safety of Bruce, the hope of my coimtry, I myself would return, 
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and stake my life on ^roying the innocence of the queen of Bogp- 
land. But if a letter, with my word of honour, conld oonviiioe t£e 
king-" 

"I accept the o£fer," intermpted Gloucester; " I am too warmly 
the friend of Bruce, too grateful to you, to betray either into dfmger, 
but from Sunderland, whither I recommend you to go, and to emmurk 
for France, write the declaration you mention, and enclose it to me. 
I will contrive that the king shall have your letter, without 8iU|iect- 
ing bjr what channel, and then I trust all will be well. 

During this discourse they passed on through the vaulted paangCL 
till arriving at a wooden crucifix which marked the half waj^ and 
boundary of the domain of Durham, Gloucester stopped — '*Imust 
not go farther. Should I prolong my stay from the castle during 
the search for you, suspicion may be awakened. You must, there- 
fore, now proceed alone. Gk> straight forward, and at the eztremity 
of the vault you will find a flag-stone, surmounted like the one witn 
the cross by which we descended ; raise it, and it will let yon into 
the cemeterjT of the Abbey of Fincklay. One end of this bnrying- 
place, for some religioas reason that I do not understand, is adways 
open to the east. Thence you may emerge to the open world : and 
may it, in future, noble Wallace, treat you ever according to your 
unequalled merits. Farewell!" 

Wallace bade him adieu with similar expressions of esteem, and 
exchanpng the warm embraces of friendship, the earl turned to re- 
trace his steps, and Wallace alone pursued his way through the ray- 
less darkness with a swift pace towards the Fincklay extremity of 
the vault. 



CHAPTEE LVin. 

Wallace having emerged from his subterranean journey, according 
to the advice of Gloucester, made direct to Sunderland,'and arrived 
there about day -break. A vessel belonging to France (which, since 
the marriage of Margaret with Edward, had been at amity with 
England as well as Scotland) was there waiting the first favourable 
wind to set sail for Dieppe. Wallace secured a passage in her, 
and going on board, wrote his promised letter to Edward. It ran 
thus: — 

" This testimony, signed by my band, is to assure Edward, King 
of England, upon the word of a knight, that Margaret. Queen of 
England, is in every respect, guiltless of the crimes aLeged against 
her by the Lord Soulis, and sworn to by the Baroness de Pontoise. I 
came to the court of Durham on an errand connected with my coun- 
try ; and that I might be unknown, I assumed the disguise of a mins- 
treL By accident I encountered Sir Piers Gaveston, and ignorant 
that I was other than I seemed, he introduced me at the royal ban- 
quet. It was t^ere I first saw her majesty. And I never had the 
honour but three times ; one I have named, the second was in your 
presence, and the third and last, in her apartments, to which yoa 
yourself saw me withdraw. The Countess of Gloucester was present 
the whole time, and to her highness I appeal. The queen saw in me 
only a minstrel ; on my art alone as a musician was her favour be- 
stowed, and by expressing it with an ingenuous warmth, which uoiaC 
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Other than an innocent heart wonld have dared display, she has thus 
exposed herself to the animadversi one of Ubertmism, and to the 
false representations of a terror-strnck, because worthless, friend. 

" I have escaped the snare which her enemies had laid for me— 
and for her sake, for the sake of truth, and your own peace, King 
Edward, I declare before the searcher of all hearts, and before the 
world in whose esteem I hope to live and die, that your wife is inno* 
cent ! And should I ev^ meet the man who, after this declaration, 
dares to unite her name to mine in a tale of infamy ; by the power 
of truth I swear, that I will make him write a recantation with his 
own blood. Pure as virgin's chastity is, and shall ever be, the hon- 
our of William Wallace." 

This letter he enclosed in one to the Earl of Gloucester, and hay- 
ing despatched his packet by a hired messenger, to Durham, he gladly 
saw a bnsk wind blow up from the north-west. The ship weighed 
anchor, and under a fair sky cut the waves swiftly towards the Nor- 
mim shores. But ere she reached them, the warlike star of Wallace, 
which still prevailed, bore down upon his little barque the terrific 
sails of the Ked Beaver, a, formidable pirate which then infested the 
Gallic seas, swept them of their commerce, and insulted their navy. 
He attacked the French vessel, but it carried a greater than Caesar 
and his fortunes. Wallace and his destiny were there — and the ene- 
my struck to the Scottish chiel The Bed Beaver (so surnamed be- 
cause of his red sails and sanguinary deeds), was killed in the action, 
but his young brother, Thomas de Longueville, was found alive 
within the captive ship, and to the astonishment of Wallace, accom- 
panied by Prince Louis of France, whom the pirate had taken ti^e 
day before on a sailing party. 

Adverse winds for some time prevented Wallace fi-om reaching 
port with his capture ; but on the fourth day after the victory, he 
cast anchor in the harbour of Havre. The indisposition of the prince, 
from a wound he had received in his own conflict with the Beav^, 
made it necessary to apprise King Philip of the accident. Li answer 
to Wallace's despatches on this subject, the grateful monarch added 
to the proffers of personal friendship which had been the substance 
of his embassy to Scotland, a pressing invitation that the Scottidi 
chief would accompany the prince to Paris and there receive a mark 
of royal gratitude ; that with due honour should record his service 
done to France to future ages. Meanwhile, Philip sent him a suit 
of armour, with a request that he would wear it in remembrance of 
France and his own heroism. Put nothing could tempt Wallace to 
turn aside from his duty. Impatient to pursue his journey towards 
the spot w^here he hoped to meet Bruce he wrote a respectful excuse 
to the king ; and arraying himself in the monarch's martial present, 
(to convince him, by the evidence of his son, that he had so far 
obeyed the royal wish), he joined the prince to bid him farewell, 
Louis was accompanied by young de Longueville (whose pardon 
Wallace had obtamed from the king, on account of the youth's ab- 
horrence of the use which his brother had compelled bim to make of 
his brave arm), and the two, &om different feelings, expressed their 
disappointment when they found that their benefactor was going to 
leave them. Wallace gave his highness a packet for the king, con- 
taining a brief statement of his vow to Lord Mar, and a promise that 
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when he had fulfilled it, Philip should see him at Paris. The rora! 
cavalcade then separated frpm the deliverer of its prince, and Wal- 
lace mounting a richly-harbed Arahian, which had accompanied his 
splendid a^our, took the road to Houen. 

Meanwhile events not less momentous took place at Durham. The 
instant Wallace had followed the Earl of Gloucester from the apart- 
ment in the castle, it was entered by Sir Piers Gaveston. He de- 
manded the minstrel. Bruce replied, he knew not where he was. 
Gaveston, who was eager to convince the king that he was no ac- 
complice with the suspected person, put the question a second time, 
in a tone which he meant should intimidate him — ''^ Where is the 
miinstrel ?" " I know not," replied Bruce. " And will you dare to 
tell me, earl," asked he, " that within this quarter of an hour he 
has not been in this tower ? nay, in this very room ? The guards 
in your antechamber have told me that he was — and can Lord Car- 
rick stoop to utter falsehood to screen a wandering beggar ?** 

While he was speaking, Bruce stood eyeing him with increased 
8'*om. Gaveston paused — " You expect me to answer yon,'* said 
the prince ; " out of respect to myself I will, for such is the unsul- 
lied honour of Robert Bruce, that even the air shall not be tainted 
with slander against his truth, without being repnrified by its con- 
futation. Gaveston, you have known me five yeai-s : two of them 
we passed together in the jousts of Flanders, and yet you believe me 
capable of falsehood ! Know, then, unworthy of the esteem I ha^e 
bestowed on you I that neither to save mean or great, would I de- 
viate from the strict line of truth. The man you seek, may have 
been in this tower, in this room, as you at present are ; and as little 
am I bound to know where he now is, as whither you go, when you 
relieve me from an inquisition which I hold myself accountable to 
no man to answer." " 'Tis well," cried Gaveston, " and I am to 
cairy this haughty message to the king ?" " If you deliver it as a 
message," answered Bruce, " you will prove, that they wlio are ready 
to suspect falsehood, find its utterance easy. My reply is to you. 
When King Edward speaks to me. I shall find the answer that is 
due to him." " These attempts to provoke me into a private quar- 
rel," cried Gaveston, " will not succeed. I am not to be so foiled 
in my duty. I must seek the man throughout your apartments," 
" By whose authority," demanded Bruce. "By my own, as the 
loyal subject of my outraged monarch. He bade me bring the trai- 
tor before him. and thus I obey." As Gaveston spoke, he beckoned 
to his men to follow him to the door whence Wallace had disappear- 
ed. Bruce threw himself before it — " I must forget the duty I owe 
to myself, before I allow you or any other man to invade my pri- 
vacy. I have already given the answer that becomes Robert Bruce ; 
and in respect to your knighthood, instead of compelling, I request 
you to withdraw." Gaveston hesitated, but he knew the determin- 
ed character of his opponent, and therefore with no very pood grace 
muttering that he should hear of it from a more powerful quarter, 
he left the room. 

And certainly his threats were not in this instance vain ; for in 
the course of a few minutes, a marshal and his officers appeared, to 
■force Bruce before the king. 
^ " Robert Brace, Earl of Qereland, Carrick, and Annandale, I 
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come to summon you into the presence of your liege lord, Edward of 
England." 

** The Earl of Cleveland obeys," said he, and with a fearless step 
he walked out before the mai-shaL 

When he entered the presenceKihamber, Sir Piers Gaveston stood 
beside the royal couch, as if prepared to be his accuser. The king 
sat supported by pillows, paler with the mortifications of jealousy 
and baffled authority, than by the effects of his wounds. " Robert 
Bruce!" cried he, the moment his eyes fell on him ; but the sight of 
his mourning habit, made a stroke upon his heart that sent out evi- 
dence orf remorse in large globules on his forehead — he paused, wiped 
his face with his handkerchief, and resumed — " Are you not a&aid 
presumptuous young man, thus to provoke your sovereign Y Are you 
not afraid that I shall make that audacious head answer for the maa 
whom you thus dare to screen from my just revenge ?" Bruce felt 
sUl the injuries he had suffered from this proud king, rush at once 
upon his memory ; and without changing his position, or lowering 
the lofty expression of his looks, he firmly answered—-" The judg- 
ment of a just king I cannot fear ; the sentence of an unjust one I 
despise." 

" This to his Majesty's face?" exclaimed Soulis. " Insolence, re^ 
bellion, chastisement, even death !" were the words which murmur- 
ed round the room, at the honest reply. Edward had too much good 
sense to echo any one of them ; but taming to Bruce with a sensa- 
tion of shame he would gladly have repreeiged, he said, that in 
consideration of his youth, he would pardon him what had passed j 
and reinstate him in all the Earl of Carrick's honours, if he would 
immediately declare where he had hidden the offending ministrel. 
" I have not hidden him," cried Bruce, " nor do I know w^here he is ; 
but had that been confided to me, as I know him to be an innocent 
man, no power on earth should have wrenched him from me * * 

" Self-sufficient boy 1" exclaimed Earl Buchan, with a laugh of 
<x)ntemptj "do you flatter yourself that be would trust such a 
novice as you are, with secrets of this nature?" Bruce turned on 
him an eye of fire. — " Buchan," replied he, " I will answer you on 
other ground. Meanwhile, remember that the secrets of good men 
are open to every virtuous heart ; those of the wicked, they would 
be glad to conceal from themselves." 

" Robert Bruce," cried the king, " before I came this northern jour- 
ney, I ever found you one of the most devoted of my servants j the 
most gentle youth in my court 9 and how do I see you at this mo- 
ment ? Braving my nobles to my face ! How is it, that until now, 
this spirit never broke forth ?" " Because," answered the prince, 
" until now, I had never seen the virtuous friend whom you now call 
upon me to betray." " Then vou confess," cried the king, " that he 
was an instigator to rebellion ?" " I avow," answered Bruce, " that 
I never knew what true loyalty was, till he taught it me ; I never 
knew the nature of real chastity, till he explained it to me ; and al- 
lowed me to see in himself, incorruptible fidelity, bravery undaunted, 
and a purity of heart not to be contaminated ! And this is the man 
on whom these lords would fasten a charge of treason and adultery \ 
But out of the filthy depths of their own breasts, aiise the suoams 
with which they would blacken liis faii-ness." 
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" Tour vindication," cried the long, " confirms his gnflts Yod 
admit that he is not a minstrel in reality. Wherefore, then did he 
steal in ambuscade into my palace, bat to betray either my' faonour 
or my life, perhaps both ? " His errand here, was to aee me." 
«* Bash boy !" cried Edward ; " then you acknowledge yooraelf a 

Seditated conspirator against me ?' 'Soulis now whisp^edin the 
s ear, but so low that Bruce did not hear him» •^Penetrate 
er, my liege, this may be only a false confession, to shield the 
queen's character. She who has once betrayed her duty finds it 
easy to reward such handsome advocates." The scarlet of inextin- 
goishable grief now burnt on the face of Edward. *« I -^viu confront 
them/' returned he, " and surprise them into betraying each others" 
By his orders the queen was brought in, supported by the OonnteB 
of Gloucester. " Jane," cried the king, " leave that woman • let her 
impudence sustain her." ** Rather her innocence, my lord'" said 
the countess, bowing, and hesitating to obey. " lieave her to that." 
xetomed the incensed husband, " and she would grovel on the earu. 
like her own base passions j but stand before me she shall and^^£ 
oat other support than the devil's within her." «* For pity *' oS 
the ^een, extending her clasped hands towards Edward and burst- 
ing into tears, "have mercy on me, for I am innocent !" " Prove it. 
then," cried the king, " by agreeing with this confidant of your min^ 
trel, and at once tell me ^" wKof. namo vrm a/iA,,.^ — i ^ . ^ . *«""»" 

allured him to my court ' 
the virgin's holy purity. 




sword which lay on his couch, " and didst thou become a wanton ^ 
a glance ! From my sight this moment, or I shall blast thee »" 

The queen dropped senseless into the arms of the Earl of G-lonoca- 
ter, who at that moment entered from seeing Wallace through i^ 
cavern. At the sight of him, Bruce knew that his friend wm safe • 
and feariess for himself, when the cause of^ outraged innocence w^ ' 



at stake, ^he exclaimed, "By one word, King Edward, I will con- 
as a 

with man : and then ask youro^^-n brave heart if it would~hA ^CIL^S'^ 
e^-. ci.-_ Txr^iifom iVaiia/^ f X 1.^ « c*»^«««,. 9'» "^ possinie 



firm the Wamelessness of this injured queen. Listen to me not as 
monarch and an enemy, but with the unbiassed judgment of 



for Sir William Wallace to be a seducer ? 

Every mouth was dumb at the enunciation of that name Kon 

dared open a Up in accusation ; and the king himself, thundeiBtr^f 

alike witb. the boldness of his conqueror venturing within the srr^mn. 

of his revenge, and at the daring of Bruce in thus declaring hisoM 

section "with him, for a few minutes knew not what to answer • o^V 

he had x-eceived conviction of his wife's innocence! He was too wen 

acqnairfcted with the history and vmiform conduct of Wallace to 

doubt tiis- honour in this transaction ; and though a transient fanc^ 

of the cj^Txeeu's might have had e^stence, yet he had no suspicion iS 

^er act».oxis 



_ '" said he, " your honesty has saved the queen of EnrfanH 

Thoi^-fc^ Wallace is my enemy, I know him to be of an intcf^^T! 
»*hicli :Kr^ either man nor 
lie, tixr:mxing *» t^® ^®^^» " ■*• ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^e ^eard me i^ 



Wallace is my eucmjr , x .oiv^w imu uuvw oian inteirritv 
either man nor woman can shake •, and, therefore" a!dd#»i 
Sag, to the lords, " 1 declare before all \cho have heard me Sv 
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-fiercely arraign my injured wife ; that I believe her innocent of every 
o^ence against me. And whoever, after this, mentions one word of 
what has passed in these investigations, or even whispers that they 
have been held, shall be punish^ as guilty of high treason." 

Bruce was then ordered to be reconducted to the round tower, and 
the rest of the lords withdrawing by command, the king was left 
with Gloucester, his daughter Jane, and the now reviving queen to 
make his peace with her, even on his knees. 

Bruce was more closely Immured than ever. Not even his senachie 
was allowed to approach him, and doable guards were kept constantly 
around his prison. 

While invocations to the power in which he confided, and resolu- 
tions respecting his hoped-for liberty, by turns occupied his mind, he 
heard the trea^ of a foot in the adjoining passage. He listened 
breathless ; for no living creature, he thought, could be in that pari 
of the building, as he had suffered none to enter it since Wallace had 
disappeared by that wa^. He half rose from his couch as the door, 
at which he had seen him last, gently opened. He started up, and 
Gloucester, with a lantern in his hand, stood before him. The eaii 
put his finger to his Up, and taking Bruce by the hand, led him, as 
ne had done with Wallace, down into the vault which leads to 
Pincklay abbey. 

When safe in the subterranean cloister, the earl replied to the im- 
patient gratitude of Bruce (who saw that the generous Gloucester 
meant that he should follow the steps of his friend), by giving him 
a succinct account of his motives for changing his first detennina- 
tion, and now giving him liberty. He had not visited Bruce since the 
escape of Wallace, that he might not excite any new suspicion in 
Edward ; and the tower being fast locked at every usual avenue, he 
had now entered it from the Fincklay side. He then proceeded to 
inform Bruce that after his magnanimous forgetfulness of his own 
safety, to ensure that of the queen, had produced a reconciliation be- 
tween her and her husband. Lords Buchan, Soulis, and Athol, and 
one or two English lords, joined next day to persuade the king that 
Brace's avowal respecting Wallace had been merely an invention of 
Jriis own, to screen some baser friend and his royal mistress. They 
Biicceeded in re-awakening doubts in Edward, who sending for 
Gloucester, said to him, " Unless I could hear from Wallace's own 
lips, and (in my case the thing is impossible) that he has been heie, 
and that my wife is guiltless of this foul stain, I must ever remain 
in horrible suspense. These base Scots, ever fertile in maddening 
suggestions, have ma^^e me even suspect that Bruce had other rea- 
sons for his apparently generous risk of himself than a love of 
jurtice." 

While these ideas floated in the mind of Edward, Bruce was more 
closely immured. And Gloucester having received the promised let- 
ter from Wallace, determined to lay it before the king. Accordingly 
one morning, the earl stole rmobserved into the presence-chambei-, 
bsfore Edward was brought in. He laid the letter under his majes- 
ty's cushion. As Gloucester expected, the moment the king saw the 
superscription he knew the hand, and hastily breaking the seal, read 
the letter twice over himself, without speaking a word. But the 
cluuds which had hunj; on his countenance all passed away, and 
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w::': % sznV.'?. rracliir^ the packet to Glouoesier. he corsmaniii L:Tn 
t*:- r-.-aJ aiou-i tha: si-enccr of all doubis respeciiiir the honour or ;:ie 
queen. G.oueester olrrvei. aai ihe ast.-Lishei n:>ble&, lookinr on 
ea<*h other, one an i all asseiitrd to the creiit that wis to be gireiiio 
Wallace's wori ; and de=p:y re^-rtrtei havinj ever joir.ed in a stisp:- 
cion ajainst her ma;c^tT. Thns then a.l appaarei ami^yiiiy seti.ei- 
The three S>?:'::i&h loris. afraii tha: B:nce wciild L»e ap-Iia taken 
into favour, laboured t? show tha: his friendship '.vi:h Wa_ace tx>:i;t- 
ed to his thr.»-.«-inj o3 the English voke. and inier^enientlv assam- 
uiz the So-:tti>h cro-wri. Howard required no ar^jnients to convince 
hira of the r-rtbclility of this : and :-e readi.y c:'niyl:ei -srith. Bi&hop 
Beck's requj-st, to ahl'W hmi to L.l.i t^e roya. youth his prLsootx. 
But while tne Cumniins won this victory over Bm^^e. they gmne-i 
nothing for thenisclvc-s During: the kin js vain inquiries resr^eetin^ 
the manner in which W.iHaoe's .c-tter hai been conveyed to his apart- 
ment, tney hid ventured to th:oivout hints cf Bruee having- been 
the a_-ent hy s^-me secret means : and that, however in-i.-eeat me 
queen might "t^. he ctrtainly evinced, by such s:l:ci:uie :c-r r.er ex- 
ctLpation. a n::re than usual interest m her i-rj>cn. These latter 
muend»:is the ki:.g crushed in the nrs: whisper. " I have done enough 
with Robert Bruoe," s..ii he : " he is ccniruinc-i a p:i>o:.er for lite, 
and mere st^spicii! n shall never pit- voke me to *.ive sentence lor hit 
death." 

Irritated with this reply, and the contempt nous glance w::b. which 
it was accomi«anied. the vindictive triumvirate turned frena tne king 
to his crur:. and having f..:lri in cC'n-.yiasfing the d':*tru:iion St 
Bruce, ani h.- more renow::oi fr.eni. they ct-tc-rminei. at l->vas:. to 
make a wre.k tf their mcral fame. The guilt of \V.il-uoe and the 
quen.n. anu the r';Lrt:clyati«.n «.f Biuce. were n^w whi?p«e:v.i ihrcnjh 
every circle, ana crt-u-ted in prcpxr— en to tne evil di^^psis-t.*; n c: U-e 
hearers. 

One of his r-ages at last bricnch: to the ears cf the king the stories 
which these lords sc- Ir.sily circu-atei, and. senlmg :«.r them, he gave 
them a seveio reprimand, that retiring frcn: his p-res^nce m stlned 
wrath, they dctL. mined to accept the invitatizn cf ycu:.g Licrd Ba- 
de:, ■•en. ri!tnrn to their ecu:. try. andsuji\rt him m the regency. 
Nvit mcm:^g Edward was ir.foruiei they nad se\::etly lett I'vl'-h:".^; 
and fearing tiir.t Bmce might also- m:.ke his escip-L. a ocr.su.tatiou 
was heli Wt'Aeen the king auvi BrT.k. or sc- thrtrittnii-.g a cci. r .exicn 
that Glcu«.->>terno Icngtr his:tated to run al. risks, and imnievnately 
give the Scottish prince his liKrry. 

Havin«- lv\l l.im in s.-.fety thicurh the vaultei rr.ssr.ge, th-:y iv.rt- 
e^i in the- ocmeterv cf Fincklay : G-cuo=*ter t."" w;..s; ;. ._..i t-c i'u;i.i.m 
by the l-aiks cf tne T\\:.r, a:."d B:ncx to n.cunt tie h.rse tl.e jtood 
earl had left tied to a tr*:-e. to cinvey him lo Hart. et vol. There he 
emb-yked fcr Ncrmandy. "Whtn hV ;v— Ivod at <. :.tn he did net de- 
Ir.y, tut pnrsn.nj. his way acr^-ss the ccm-try tcA. .:■..< Kcn^n. on the 
e«vnd evenirg of his tr.vvelllnt:. having puts: ... h.s :^ute hitherto 
wiihcnt sle-ep. he :\lt hmstl: sc iv-rxn.c with :i.ti^n-. li. the n.iist 

:he 
:e 
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purpose of succouring distressed travellers. Here Bruce found 
tiie widow's cruse, and a pallet to repose his wearied limbs. 



CHAPTEB LIX. 

Wallace, having separated from the Prince Eoyal of France, pur- 
sued his way towards the capital of Normandy till night overtook 
him ere he was aware. Clouds so obscured the sky that not a star 
was visible, and his horse, terrified at the impenetrable darkness, 
and the di^culties of the path, which was over a barren and stony 
moor, suddenlv stopped. This aroused Wallace fix)m his long fit of 
musing, to look around him. But on which side lay the road to 
Eouen he could form no guess. To pass the night in so exposed 
a place might be dangerous, and spurring the animal, he determined 
to push onward. 

He had ridden nearly another hour when the dead silence of the 
scene was broken by the roll of distant thunder. Forked lightning 
shot from the horizon, and showed a line unmarked by any vestige 
of human habitation. Still he proceeded. The storm approach^, 
and breaking in peals over his head, discharged such sheets of 
livid fire at his feet that the horse reared, and plunging amidst the 
blaze, flashed the light of his riders armour on the eyes of a troop 
of horsemen who stood under the tempest, gazing with affright at 
the scene. Wallace, by the same transitory illumination, saw the 
travellers as they seemed to start back at ms appearance : and mis- 
taking their apprehension, he called to them that his well-managed 
though terrified steed, would do them no hurt. One of them ad- 
vance, and respectfully inquired the way to Rouen. Wallace re- 
plied that he was a stranger in this part of the country,- and 
was also seeking that city. While he was yet speaking, the 
thunder became tremendous, and the lightning rolling in volumes 
along the giound, the horses of the troop became restive, and one 
of them threw its rider. Cries of terror mingled with the groans of 
the fallen person, excited the compassion of WaUace ; he rode to- 
wards the spot whence the latter proceeded, and asked the nearest 
bystander (for several had alighted) whether his friend was much 
hurt ? The man returned an answer full of alarm for the sufferer, 
and anxiety to obtain some place of shelter, for rain began to fall. 
In a few minutes it increased to torrents, and the lightning ceasing, 
deepened the horrors of the scene by preventing the likehhood of 
discovering any human abode. The men gathered round their fal- 
len companion, bewailing the prospect of his perishing under these 
inclemencies ; but Wallace cheered them, by saying he would seek 
a shelter for their friend, and blow his bugle when he had found one. 
As he spoke he turned his horse, and called aloud, as he galloped 
along, for any Christian man who might live near, to open his doors 
to a dying traveller ! After riding about in all directions, he saw a 
glimmering light for a moment, and then all was darkness ; but 
again he cried for charity, and a shrill female voice answered, *' I 
am a lone woman, with already one poor traveller in my house ; but 
for the Virgin's sake, I will open the door to you, whatever you may 
be." The good woman re-lit her lamp, which the rain had extin- 
guished, and unlatching her door, Wallace briefly related what had 
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happened, and entreated penniesion to bring the nnfortimate inTaHfl 
to her cottage. iShe readily consented, and giving him a lantern to 
guide hia way, he blew his bugle : and was answered by so glad 
and loud a shout, that it assured him that his companions could 
not be far distant ; and that he must have made an useless dicmt 
before he had stopped at this charitable door. 

The men directed him through the darknesa by their Toioes, for 
the lantern threw its beams but a very little way, and azriving* at 
their side, by his assistance, the bruised traveller was brought to 
the cottage. It was a poor hovel, but the good woman had ^nead 
a clean woollen coverUd over her own bed in the inner chamber, and 
thither Wallace carried the invalid. He seemed in great pain, but 
his kind conductor answered their hostess's inquiries respecting hhn, 
with a belief that no bones were broken. " But yet," cried she, 
'* sad may be the affects of internal brmses on so emaciated a frame. 
I will venture to disturb my other guest, who sleeps in the loft, and 
bring down a decoction that I keep there. It is made from gimp to 
herlM, and I am sure will be of service." 

The old woman having showed to the attendants where iliey 
might put their horses under shelter of a shed which projected from 
the cottage, ascended a few steps to the chamber above. Mean- 
while the Scottish chief assisted by one of the men, disengaged the 
sufferer from his wet garments, and covered him with the blankets 
of the bed. Recover^ to recollection by the comparative comfcxt 
of his bodily feelings, the stranger opened his eyes. He fixed them 
on Wallace, then looked round, and turned to Wallace again. " Gren- 
erous knight !" cried he, " I have nothing but thanks to offer for 
this kindness. You seem to be of the highest rank, and yet have 
succoured one whom the world abjures !" The knight returned a 
courteous answer, and the invalid in a paroxysm of emotion, added, 
*' Can it be possible that a prince of France has dared to act thus 
contrary to his peers ?" 

Wallace not apprehending what had given rise to this question, 
supposed the stranger's wits were disordered ; and looked with that 
inquii^y towards the attendant. Just at this moment, a step more 
active than that of their aged hostess, soimded above ; and an ex- 
clamation of surprise followed it, in a voice that startled Wallace. 
He turned hastily round, and a young man sprang from the cottage 
stairs into the apartment ; joy danced in every feature, and the 
ejaculations, Wallace ! Bruce! burst at once from the hearts of the 
two friends, as they rushed at once into each other's arms. All pre- 
sent were lost to them in the delight of meeting after so perilous a 
separation ; a delight, not confined for its object to their individual 
selves ; each saw in the other the hope of Scotland ; and when they 
embraced, it was not merely with the aixlour of friendship, but with 
that of patriotism, rejoicing in the presei-vation of its chief depend- 
ance. While the chiefs freely spoke in their native tongue before a 
people who could not be supposed to understand them, the aged 
stranger on the bed reiterated his moans. Wallace, in a few words 
telling Bruce the manner of his rencontre with the sick man, and hia 
belief that he was disordered in his mind, drew towards the bed and 
offered him some of the decoction which the woman now brought. 
The invalid drank it, and looked earnestly, first on Wallace, and 
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then on Brnce. " Pierre, withdraw,'* cried he to his attendant. The 
man obeyed. " Sit down by me, noble firiends," said he to the Soot- 
tish chiefs, " and read a lesson, which I pray ye lay to your hearts I** 
Bruce glanced a look at Wallace, that declared he was of his opin* 
ion. Wallace drew a stool, while his friend seated himself on the 
bed. The old woman, perceiving something extraordinary in the 
countenance of the bruised stranger, thought he was going to reveal 
some secret heavy on his mind, and also withdrew. 

" You think that my intellects are injured,^' said he, turning to 
Wallace, '* because I addressed you as one of the house of PhiUpI 
Those jewelled lilies round your helmet led me into the error. I 
never before saw them granted to other than a prince of the blood. 
But think not, brave man, I respect you less, since I have discover- 
ed that you are not of the race of Philip, that you ai*e other than a 
prince I Look on me, at this emaciated form, and behold the rever- 
ses of all earthly grandeur I This palsied hand once held a sceptre : 
these hollow temples were once bound with a crown ! He that used 
to be followed as the source of honour, as the fountain of pro8X)er- 
ity ; with suppliants at his feet, and flatterers at his side ; would 
now be left to solitude, were it not for these few faithful servants, 
who, in spite of aU changes, have preserved their allegiance to the 
end. Look on me, chiefs, and behold him who was the !^ng of Scots. 

At this declaratioQ, both Wallace and Bruce, struck with surprise 
and compassion at meeting their ancient enemy reduced to sudi 
abject misery, with one impulse bowed their heads to him with an 
air of reverence. The action penetrated the heart of Baliol : fat 
when, at the meeting and mutual exclamation of the two friends, 
he recognised in whose presence he lay, he fearfully remembered 
that by his base submissions turning the scale of judgment in his 
favour, he had defrauded the grandsire of the very Bruce now before 
him of a fair decision on his rights to the crown ; and when he look- 
ed on Wallace, who had preserved him from the effects of his acci- 
dent, and brought him to a shelter from the raging terrors of the 
night, his conscience doubly smote him, for, from the hour of his 
elevation to that of his downfall, he had ever persecuted the family 
of Wallace ; and, at the hour which was the crisis of her fate, had 
denied them the right of drawing their swords in the defence of Scot- 
land. He, her king, had resigned all into the hands of an usurps : 
but Wallace, the injured Wallace, had arisen, like a star of light on 
the deep darkness of her captivity, and Scotland was once more 
free ! In the tempest, the exiled monarch had started at the blaze 
of the unknown knight's jewelled panoply ; at the declaration of his 
name, shrunk before the brightness of his glory — and falling back on 
the bed, gi'oaned aloud. To these young men, so strangely brought 
before him, and both of whom he had wronged, he determined im- 
mediately to reveal himself, and see whether they were equally re- 
sentful of injuries, as those he had served were ungrateful for bene- 
fits received. He spoke, and when, instead of seeing the pair rise in 
indignation on his pronouncing his name, they bowed their heads, 
and sat in respectful silence, his desolate heart expanded at once to 
admit the long-estranged emotion, and he burst into tears. He caught 
the band of Bruce, who sat nearest to him ; and stretching out the 
other to Wallace, exclaimed, " I have not deserved this goodness 
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from «£ther of yon. Perfam yoa two are the only men now fiviiK 
whom I eyer greatly injared ; and yon, exoeptiiig my four poor at- 
tendantB, are perhm the only menexistuig, who wdold norm— inn 
ate my mufottones!" 

"These are lesMHiB, king," retained Wallaoe, with revwonoa^ ''t* 
fit yoa for a better crown. And never, in my eyes, did the denoiA- 
ant of Alexander seem so worthy of his blood r Tbs gnteU 
monarch pressed his hand. Brace oontinned to gaze on hina witk a 
thousand awfol thoughts occaimn^ his mind. Baliol read ia Idi 
esDressive ooantenance the reflectionB which chained hia **«"y» 
"Sehold, how low is laid the proad rival of yonr grandfather r* «&• 
claimed he, taming to Brace. ** I compassed a ^rone I ooold not 
filL I nustook the robes, the homage, for the kingly dignity. I 
bartered the liberties of my coantry for a orown I knew not how te 
wear; and l^e insidious tra£Scker not only reclaimed it, hot repaid 
me with a prison. There I expiated my crime againat the npnght 
Brooel Not one of all the Scottish loras who crowded JBdwaxd'a 
ooart, came to beguQe a moment of sorrow from their captive mat' 
andi. Lonely I lived, forthe tyrant even deprived me of the com- 
fortof seeing my fellow prisoner. Lord Douglas ; he whom attaehmont 
to my true mterasts had betrayed to an English inison. I neter 
aaw him after the day of his being pat into the tower, mitil that of 
hia death." Wallace inteiraptod nun with an exclamation of aor- 
prise. <« Yes,** added Baliol, " I myself dosed his eyea. At that 
awful hour he petitioned to see me, -and the boon waa granted. I 
went to him, and then with his dying breath, he spoke trutha to me 
which were indeed messengers from heaven ; they taught me what 
I was, and what I might be. He died ; Edward was then in flan- 
ders : and you, brave Wallace, being triumphant in Scotland, and 
laying sucii a stress in your negodatioDS for the return of Douglas, 
the Southron cabinet agreed to conceal his death ; and by making 
his name an instrument to excite your hopes and fears, torn your 
anxiety for him to their own advantage.'* 

A deep scarlet kindled over the face of Bruce. " With what race 
have I been so long connected ! — ^what mean subterfuges, what daa- 
taidly conceits, for the leaders of a great nation to adopt I Oh ! 
king 1" exclaimed he, turning to Baliol, ** If you have errors to atone 
for, what then must be the penalty of my sin, for holding so long 
with an enemy as vile as he is ambitioua ? Scotland ! Scotland ! I 
must weq> teare of blood for this." He rose in agitation. Baliol 
followed him with his eyes. " Amiable Bruce ! you too aeverdy 
arraign a fault that was venial in you. Your father gave himself to 
Edward, and his son accompanied the tribute." Bruce vehemoitly 
answered, " If king Edward ever said that, he uttered a falsehood. 
My father loved him, confided in him, and the mgrate betrayed him I 
His fideUty was no gift of himself in acknowledgment of inierLority ; 
it was the pledge of a friendship, exchanged wi equal terms, on the 
fields of Palestme. And weU did king Edward know that he had no 
right over either my father or me, for in themomait he doubted our 
attachment, he was aware of having forfeited it j he knew he hadno 
legal cla^on us, and, forgetoig e^ ^S^^SfSf tt^*^ diving he 
made us prison^L But my father found ^^y^^^\eTu,i,e ; and 
I am ready to take a sure revenge m , he would hare added^ 
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" Scotland ;" but he forebore to give the last blow to the unhappy 
Baliol, by showing him that his kingdom had indeed passed from 
him, and that the man was before him who was destined to wield his 
sceptre. Bruce paused, and sat down in generous confusion. 

" Hesitate not," said Baliol, " to say where you will take your 
revenge ! I know that the brave Wallace has laid open the way. 
Had I possessed such a leader of my troops, I should not now be a 
mendicant in this hovel ; I should not be a creature to be pitied and 
despised. Wear him, Bruce, wear him in your heart's core. He 
gives the throne he might have filled.'' " Make not that a subject 
of praise," cried Wallace, " which if I have left undone, would have 
stamped me a traitor. I have onlv performed my duty, and may 
the Holy Anointer of the hearts of kings guide Bruceto his kingdom, 
and keep him there in peace and honour." 

Baliol rose in his bed at these words. " Bruce," said he, " ap- 
proach me near." He obeyed. The feeble monarch turned to W^- 
lace ; " You have supported what was my kingdom through its last 
struggles for liberty : put forth your hand and support its exile sove- 
reign in its last regal act." Wallace raised the king, so as to enable 
him to assume a kneeling posture. Dizzy with the exertion, for a 
moment he rested on the shoulder of the chief j and then looking up, 
he met the eye of Bruce gazing on him with compassionate interest. 
The unhappy monarch stretched out his ai-ms to heaven : " May 
God pardon the injuries which my fat^ ambition did you and yours ; 
the miseries I brought upon my country : and let yom* reign redeem 
myen-oi-s! May the spirit of wisdom bless you, my sonl" His 
hands were now laid with pious fervour on the head of Bruce, who 
sunk on his knees before him. " Whatever rights I had to the 
crown of Scotland, by the worthlessness of my reign they are forfeit- 
ed ; and I resign all unto you, even to the participation of the mere 
title of king. It has been as the ghost of my former self — as an 
accusing spirit to me ; but, I trust, an angel of hght to you, it will 
conduct your people into all happiness !" Exhausted by his feelings, 
he sunk back into the arms of Wallace. Brnce, rising from his 
knees, poured a little of the herb balsam into the king's mouth, and 
he revived. As Wallace laid his back on his pillow, he gazed wist- 
fully at him, and grasping his hand, said in a low voice, " How did 
I throw a blessing from me ! But in those days, when I rejected 
vour service at Dunbar, I knew not the Almighty arm which 
brought the boy of EUerslie to save his countiy ! I scorned the 
patriot flame that spoke your mission, and the mercy of heaven de- 
parted from me." 

Memory was now busy with the thoughts of Bruce. He remem- 
bered his father's weak, if not criminal, devotion at that time to the 
interests of Edward j he remembered his heart-wrung death ; and 
looking at the desolate old age of another of Edward's victims, his 
brave soul melted to pity and regret, and he retired into a distant 
part of the room to shed unobserved the tears he could not restrain, 
Wallace soon after saw the eye of the exhausted king close in sleep : 
and, cautious of awakening him, he did not stir, but leaning 
against the thick oaken frame of the bed, was soon lost in as deep a 
repose. 
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CHAPTER LX. 

Thb entrance of the old woman, about an hoar after san-riaey awak- 
ened Wallace, but Baliol continaed to sleep. On the chiePs opeoiag 
his eyes, Brace, with a smile, stretched oat his hand. Wadlaoe ion, 
and whispering the widow to abide by her gaest till thej i*Hot»m iq. 
torn, the twain went forth to enjoy the matoal confidence of frkod- 
■hip. A wood opened its ombrageoos arms at a little Higt^atT^^ifi an^ 
thither, on the dew-bespangled grass they bent their way. ' ThsnrdB 
song from tree to tree ; and WaUaoe, 8eatin|f himself under an ovw> 
hanging beech which canopied a narrow wmding of the river Se^. 
listened with mingled pain and satisfaction to the cam m n n^^^^Tiw irf 
Brace, relative to the recent scenes at Durham. 

^ So rapid have been the events," observed the Scottish prinoo^ ai 
he oondaded his narrative, *' that all ^pears to me a troafaled vi- 
aion ; and blest indeed was the awakening of last night, when Toor 
Toioe sounding from the room bdow that in which I slept, called ns 
to embrace my best friend, as became the son of my anoestoizs— freo^ 
and ready to renew the brightness of their name !" 

The discourse next turned on their future plana. WaUaoe men- 
tioned his adventure with the Bed Beaver, and the a<^now ledg^ 
ments of Philip for the rescue of his son ; and proposed that theia- 
Tour he should ask in return (as the king of France was aiLzi<HUB to 
bestow on him some especial mark of gratitude) would be his inter- 
ference with Edward, to grant the Soots a peaceable retention of 
their rights. ** And then," said he to Bruce, '' you will take posses- 
sion of your kingdom with the olive branch in your hand." Bruce 
smiled, but shook his head, **■ And what then will be Bobert Brace ? 
A king, to be sure 1 but a king without a name. Who won me my 
kingdom? Who accomplished this peace? Was it not William Wal- 
lace ? Can I then consent to mount the throne of my ancestora so 
poor, so inconsiderable a creature ? I am not jealous of your fame, 
Wallace — I glory in it j for you are more to me than the Ught of my 
eyes j but I would prove my right to the crown by deeds worthy of 
a sovereign. Till I have shown myself in the field against Scotland's 
enemies, I cannot consent to be restored to my inheritance, even by 
you." 

'' And is it in war alone," returned Wallace, ** that you can show 
deeds worthy of a sovereign ?- Think a moment, my dear friend, and 
then scorn your objection. Look uound on the annals of histoiy — 
nay, before your eyes, on the daUy occurrences of the world, and see 
how many are brave and complete generals ; how few wise legisla- 
tors, and such efficient rulers, as to procure obedience to the laws, 
and happiness to the people. This is the commission of a king to be 
the representative on earth of the Father who is in heaven. Here 
is ezerciffe for courage, for enterprise, for fortitude, for every virtue 
which elevates the charact^ of man ; this is the god-like jurisdiction 
of a sovereign. To go to the field, to lead his ranks on to scenes 
of carnage, is often the duty of a king ; but it is one of those necessi- 
ties which, more than the trifling circumstances of sustaining nature 
by sleep and food, reminds the conqueror of the degraded state of 
mortaUty. The one shows the weakness of the body, the other the 
corruptions of the soul. For how far must man have fallen below 
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his former heavenly nature, before he can delight in the destruction 
of his feliow-men. Lament not, then, brave and virtuous prince, 
that I have kept your hands from the stains of blood. Show your- 
self beyond the vulgar apprehension of what is fame, and, conscious 
of the powers with which the Creator has endowed you, assume your 
throne with the dignity that is their due. Whether it be in the ca- 
binet or in the field, that He calls you to act, obey ; and rely on it, 
that a name greater than that of the hero of Macedon, wUl await 
Eobert, king of Scots !" 

" You almost persuade me," returned Bruce : " but let us see Phi- 
Up, and then I wiU decide." 

As morning was now advanced, the friends turned towards the cot- 
tage, intending to see Baliol safe, and then proceed together to Guienne, 
to the rescue of Lady Helen ; that accomplished, they would visit Paris 
and hear its monarch's determination. 

On entering the hovel, they found Baliol awake, and anxiously in- 
quiring of the widow what was become of the two knights. At sight 
of them he stretched out his hands to both, and said he should be 
able to travel in a few hours. Wallace proposed sending to Bouen 
for a litter, to carry him the more easily thither. 

" No," cried Baliol withafrown ; " Eouen shallnever again see me 
within its walls. It was coming from there that I lost my way last 
night, and though my poor servants would gladly have returned 
tliither with me, sooner than see me perish in the storm, yet rather 
would I have been found dead on the road, a reproach to the kings 
who have betrayed me, than have taken an hour's shelter in that in- 
hospitable city. 

W hile the friends took the simple breakfast prepared for them by 
the widow, Baliol related that in consequence of the interference of 
Philip le Bel with Edward, he had been released fi-om the tower of 
London and sent to France under an oath never again to leave that 
country. Philip gave the exiled king the castle of Galliard for a re- 
sidence, where for some time he enjoyed the shadow of royalty j hav- 
iag still a sort of court, composed of the followers who were with 
Idm, and the barons in the neighbourhood. Philip allowed him 
j^'uards and a splendid table. But on the peace being signed between 
J^'rance and England, that Edward might give up his ally the Earl 
of Flanders, to liis offended hege lord, Philip consented to relinquish 
the cause of Baliol, and though he should stiU grant him shelter in 
his dominions, remove from him all the appendages of a king. 

" Accordingly," continued Baliol, " the guard was taken from my 
gates, my establishment reduced to that of a private nobleman, and 
no longer having it in my power to gratify the avidity, or to. flatter 
the ambition of those who came about me, I was soon left alone. All 
but the poor old men whom you see, who had been faithful to me 
through every change of my life, instantly deserted the forlorn Ba- 
liol. Li vain I remonstrated with Philip j either my letters never 
reached him, or he disdained to answer the man whose cause he had 
abandoned. Things were in this state, when, the other day, an Eng- 
Ush lord found it convenient to bring his suite to my castle. I receiv- 
ed him with hospitality, but soon found that what I gave in kindnesa 
he seized as a right ; in the true spirit of his master Edward, he 
treated me more like the keeper of an hostel than a generous host ; 
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and on my attempting to plead with him for a ScottiBh ladj, wbtm 
Ida torbolent passions has forced from her conntry, and rwlnoed to i 

f' iable 'state of illness, he derided my arguments, and told me — bad 
taken care of my kingdom, the door would not have been kfl 
open for him to steal its fairest prize " 

Wallace interrupted him. " Heayen grant yon may be epeakinf 
of Lord de Yidence and Lady Helen Mar." 

" I am," replied Baliol, " th^ are now at Gralliard, and as her ill- 
ness seems a lingering one, De Valence declared to me his i n loitki 
of continuing there. He seized upon the best apartmoats, and 
ried himself with so much hanghtmess, that, inroYoked beyond 

durance, I ordered my horse, wd accompanied by my honest n , 

rode to Rouen, to obtain redress from the governor. But the unwor- 
thy Frenchman advised me to go back, and by flattering De "Vt 
try to regain the favour of Edward. I retired in indignation^ 

mining to assert my own rights in my own castle ; but the 

overtook me ; — and being abandoned l^ my friends, I was aaTod 
myenemies." 

Wallaoe explained his views with regard to Lady Helen, and tm* 
quired of Baliol whether he meant to return to Galliard ? ** Imme- 
diatelv,^' replied he ; " and should you go with me, if the la^ con- 
sent (and that I do not doubt, for she scorns his prayers rar ha 
hand, and passes night and day in tears), I engage to assiat in hsi 
escape." — ** That," Wallace replied, " is predsely whaA I was going 
to request." 

Baliol advised that they should not all return to the castle to- 
gether, as tfae sight of two knights of their appearance accompany- 
ing his host, might alarm De Valence. 

** The quietest way," said the deposed king, " is the surest. Fol- 
low me at a short distance, and towards the shadows of evening, 
knock at the gates and request a night's entertainment. I wUl 
grant it, and then your happy destiny, ever fortunate Wallace mut 
do the rest." 

This scheme being approved, a litter of hurdles was formed f<Mr the 
invalid mon arch, and the old woman's paUet spread upon it : '"I 
will return to you, my good widow," said Baliol ; " and with proofs 
of my gratitude." The two friends assisted the king to rise. — vVTien 
he set his foot on the floor he felt so surprisingly better that he 
thought he could ride the journey. Wallace ovemded this wish, 
and with Bruce supported lus emaciated figure towards the door. 
The ^-idow stood to see her guests depart. As Baliol mounted tl.e 
litter, he put a piece of gold into her hand. Wallace saw not what 
the king had given, and gave a puise as his reward. Bmoe had 
noui'ht to bestow. 



CHAPTEB T.XT . 

When Baliol arrived within a few miles of chateau Galliaid he 
pointed to a wood and told the friends tiiat under its groves they 
had best shelter themselves till the sun set, soon after which lie 
should expect them in the castle. 

Long indeed seemed the interval Glad was Wallace then to see the 
8UU sink behind the distant hills. He and his friend closed thdr 
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Tisors, mounted their horses, and set off on full speed towards the 
chateau. 

When they came in view of the antique towers of Galliard, they 
slackened their pace and leisurely advanced to the gates. The bugle 
of Wallace demanded admittance, a courteous assent was brought 
by the warder, and the friends were conducted into a room where 
Baliol sat. De Valence was walking to and fro in a great chafe ; 
he started at sight of the princely armour of Wallace (for he, as 
Baliol had done, conceived from the lilied diadem that the stranger 
must be of the royal house of France), and composing his turbulent 
spuit, he bowed respectfully to the supposed prince. Wallace re- 
turned the salutation, and Baliol, lising, accosted him with a dig- 
nified welcome. He saw the mistake of De Valence, and perceived, 
how greatly it would facilitate the execution of their project. 

On his return to the chateau, De Valence had received him with 
more than his former insolence, for the governor of Rouen had sent 
him information of the despised monarch's discontent j — and when 
the despotic lord heard a bugle at the gate, and learnt that it was 
answered by the admission of two travelling knights, he flew to 
Baliol in displeasure, commanded him to recall his granted leave. 
At the moment of his wrath Wallace entered, and covered him with 
confusion, fctruck with seeing a French prince, in one of the per- 
sons he was going to ti'eat with such indignity, he shrunk into him- 
self, and bowed before him with all the cowering meanness of hia 
base and haughty soul, Wallace, feeling his real pi e-eminence, bent 
his head in acknowledgment, with a majesty which convinced the 
earl that he was not mistaken. Baliol welcomed his guest, in a 
manner not to dispel the illusion. 

" Happy am I," cried he, " that the hospitality which John Baliol 
intended to show to a mere traveller, confers on him the distinction 
of serving one of a race, whose favour confers piotection, and its 
friendship honour," Wallace returned a gracious reply to his speech, 
and turning to Bruce said, " This knight is my friend, and though 
from particular circumstances, neither of us choose to d.sclose our 
names during our journey j yet whatever they may be, I trust you 
will confide in the word of one whom you have honoured by the ad- 
dress you have now made, and believe that his friend is not unwor- 
thy the hospitalities of him who was once King of Scots." 

De Valence now approached, and announcing who he was, assur- 
ed the knights, in the name of the King of England, whom he was 
going to represent in Guienne, of every respect from himself, and 
assistance from his retinue to bring them properly on their way. ** I 
return you the thanks due to your courtesy," replied Wallace j " and 
shall certainly remain to-night a burthen on King Baliol, but in 
the morning we must depart as we came, having a vow to perform 
which excludes all service of attendants." 

A splendid supper was served, at the board of which De Valence 
sat as well as Baliol. From the moment that the sti*angers entered, 
the English earl never withdrew j so cautions was he, to prevent 
Baliol informing his illustrious guests of the captivity of Lady Helen 
Mar. Wallace eat nothing, he sat with his visor still closed; and 
almost in piofound silence, never speaking but when spoken to, and 
then only ansMieiing in as few words as possible. De Valence supposed 

2 A 
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that this tacitnmity was connected with his vow anA Ai^ «*. Es- 
ther remark it, but Bruce (who at Caen had furnished l^rn«Sf -C 
a complete suit of black armour) appeared thoug^h eaoallv in •\' 
under his visor, infinitely more accessible. The humbl fwJ 
of his martial accoutrement, did not annonnce the Drin«f £ k^ 
carriage was so noble, his conversation bespoke so avL^J^^'i-^' i"* 
mind and brave a spirit, that De Valence did not donK^ .? T^ ? 
the men before him were of the royal family. He T^ •^ "** 
Charles De Valois, and believing that he now saw hioTi J*?5^,**^ 
he directed all that discourse to Bruce, which he^ ri^ Wallace, 
reach the ear of De Valois, and from him pass to that IS^A. *i?^ 
of France. Bruce saw what was passing in his mind a H ^* k*^ 
much amusement as design, led forward the earl's mist t T^ ** 
ther by allowing him to deceive himself, than by an v n*^^' * **" 
on his side to increase the deception. De Valence thi-ew'^* *"??"' 
respecting a frontier town in Guienne, which he said h ^^ ^ 
his royal master could be persuaded to yield to the FrenoK^ ttioag|it 
as naturally belonging to Gascony. But the affair mi^tb**'^^'**^ 
represented, he added ; and had he motive enough to investi r ^"^1*"^ 
parchmentsin his possession, he believed he could place th*» 5^ some 
true light, and convince Edward of the superior claims of * k ?JL "*? 
king. Then casting out hints of the claim he had bv • i!^ 
his ancestors, to the sijjniory of Valence in Dauphin v h**^, "^'^J <rf 
to understand, that if Philip would invest him with the r^^ ™ 
Valence on the Rhone, he would engage that the tavcni^^^^^^.^ 
should be delivered to France. ^ n in question • 

Notwithstanding Baliol s resolution to keep awake and * u- 
friends in their enteiprise, he was so overcome by fatiirne^if * v!* 
fell asleep soon after supi^r, and so gave De Valence fiiii "^' "® 
nity to unveil his widely grasping mind to the Scottish chie^P^v^^i" 
lace now saw that the execution of his project must depend >i n 
upon himself : and how to inform Helen that he was inthe ^ vf^ 
and of his plan to get her out of it ; hardly occupied him*^** 
than what to device to detain De Valence in the banqueting ^^^ 
while he went forth to prosecute his design. As these thoufhV^'K! 
Borbedhim, by an unconscious movement he turned tow^S-ffil; 
English earL De Valence paused and looked at him, suppos^ k* 
was going to speak ; but finding that he did not, the earl adSivSc^i 
him with some hesitation ; feeling an inexplicable awe of dirSfi 
saying to him, what he had so easily uttered to his more apniS? h 
able companion. " I seek not, illustrious stranger," said jb^ vf x" 
inquire the name you have already intimated must be conceAl*»H 
but I have sufiicient faith in that brilliant circlet around 3'our b * 
to be convinced (as none other than the royal hand of PhiJir> ,^^ 
bestow it) that it distinguishes a man of the first honour. Yon 
know niy seiitimeLts, prince; and for the advantage of both ki*^^^ 
I confide them to your services." Wallace rose : »• WhetherT ^* 
prince or vassal," replied he, ** my services shaU ever be given i« f\^ 
ca se of justice ; and of that. Earl De Valence, you wiU be cion • 
ced when next you hear of me. My friend," cried he, tumiM<7^^' 
Bmce, '* you will remain with our host, 1 go to perform the viu^ f 
mv vow." , , . , ©SOI 

Bi-uce understood him. It was not merely with their host he 
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to remain, but to detain De Valence : and opening at once the versa- 
tile power of his abundant mind ; his viyacitj charmed the earl, 
while the magnificence of his views in policy corroborated to De Va- 
lence the idea that he was conversing with one, whose birth had 
placed him beyond even the temptations of those ambitions which 
were at that moment subjecting his auditor's soul to every species of 
flattery, meanness, and in fact, disloyalty. Bruce, in his tarn, lis- 
tened with much apparent interest to^vdl De Valence's dreams of ag- 
grandisement : and recollecting his reputation for a love of wine, he 
replenished the earl's goblet so often that the fumes made him for- 
get all reserve, and &UeT pouring forth the whole history of his at- 
tachment to Helen, and his resolution to subdue her abhorrence by 
love and grandeur, he gradually lowered his key, and at last fellfaiM; 
asleep. 

Meanwhile Wallace wrapped himself in B^ol*s blue doak which 
1^ in the ante-room, and enveloping even his helmet in the friendly 
mantle, he moved swiftly along the gallery to the chamber of Helen. 
To be prepared for obstacles he had obtained from Baliol a particu- 
lar description of every apartment it might be requisite for him to 
visit. It was now within an hour of midnight He passed through 
several passages, and at last ariived at tl^ door. It opened into a 
small chamber, in which lay two female attendants asleep. He gently 
raised the latch, and with caution taking the lamp which burned on 
the table, glided softly through the curtain that tilled the cedar arch 
which led into the i-oom of Helen. He approached the bed, and co- 
vered the hght with his hand while he observed her. She was in a 
profound sleep, but pale as the sheet which enveloped her — her coun- 
tenance seemed troubled, her brows frequently knit themselves, and 
she started as she dreamt, as if in apprehension. — Once he heard her 

lips faintly murmur, " Save me, Wallace ! on you alone " there 

she stopped. His heart beat at this appeal. " I come to save thee," 
he would have cried, but he checked the exclamation — his hand drop- 
ped at the same instant from before the lamp, and the hght striking 
full on her eyes, waked her. She looked np, she beheved her dream 
realised ; De Valence leaning over her bed, and hei-self wholly in his 
power ! A shriek of horror was bursting from her lips, when WaUace 
nastily raised his visor. At the moment, when despair was in her 
heart, and her whole soul turned with abhorrence from the supposed 
De Valence, she met the eyes dearest to her on earth — those of her 
father's friend ! Sti-etching forth her arms, for an instant she seemed 
flying to the protection of his bosom ; but falling back again on her 
bed, the ecstacy of seeing him, who in her estimation was her earthly 
security ; her ail here, now that her father was no more ; shook her 
with such emotion, that Wallace feaied to see her delicate frame find 
repose in some deadly swoon. Alarmed for her life, or the accom- 
plishment of her deliverance, he threw himself on his knees be- 
side her, and softly whispered, " Be composed, for the love of Hea- 
ven and yuur own safety. Be collected and fiim, and yon shall fly 
this place with me to-night,'* 

Hardly conscious of the action, Helen grasped the hand that held 
hers, and would have replied, but her voice failing her, she fainted on 
his arm. Wallace now saw no alternative but to remove her hence, 
even in this insensible state ; and raifing her gently in his aims, ey- 
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Teloped in the silk coverlid, with cautious steps he bore lier thToagh 
the curtained entrance, and passed the sleeping damsels into the gal- 
lery. To meet any of De Valence's men wliile in thia sitnataon, 
would hetray ali To avoid this, he hastened through the iUumi- 
natod passages, and turning into the apartment appointed for him- 




draw, meanwhile into the passage, but your safety depends on expe- 
dition." *^ 
Before she could answer he had disappeared. Helen instantlr 
threw herself on her knees, to thank a higher power for* this com- 
mencement of her deUverance, and to beseecli his blessing on its con- 
summation. She rose strengthened, and obeying Wallace the mo- 
ment she was equipped, she laid her hand upon the latch * but the 
watchful ear of her friend heard her, and he immediately opened the 
door. The lamps of the gallery shone full upon the li«'ht OTace of 
her figure, as shrinking with blushing modesty, and \-et ea'%r to be 
with her presei-ver, she stood hesitating before him. He t&rew his 
doak over her, and putting her aim through liis, in the unobscmed 
blaze of his princely armour, he descended to the lower hall of the 
castle. One man only was there. Wallace ordered him to ooenthe 
gi-eat door. " It is a fine night," said he, " and I shall rideaome 
miles before I sleep." The man asked if he wei e to saddle the hora^ 
he was answered in the affirmative, and the gate boin«r immedia^ 
TinbaiTcd, Wallace led his precious charge into the freedom of ^e 
0])en air. As soon as she saw the outside of those towers which she 
h:id entered as the worst of aU prisoners, her heart so overflowft.1 
with gratitude to her deliverer, that siukinr,- by liis side noon W 
knees, she could only giasp his hand, and bathe it with the mire 
tears of rescued innocence. Her manner penetrated his somI • Ke 
raised her in his arms, but she dreading that she had T^erlMirJ^ J™ 
too much, convulsively articulated-" My father— his bleSnS— - 
"Was a rich endowment, Lady Helen," returned Wallace ** anrf vnn 
shall ever find me deserving of it." Her head leaned on his hw>n«t 
But how different was the lambent flame which weiued to etn t 
from either heart as they now beat against each otlier • from Sf^S 
Btructive fire which shot from the burning veins ol J.ady Mar b^ 
she would have polluted with her unchaste lips this shrine of a vS 
loved wife, this bosom consecrated to her sacred imago ! Wallao bS 
shrunk from her as from the touch of some hlueous contacicm ^ h ^ 
with Lady Helen, it was soul meeting soul ; it was innocence ivlfini 
on the bosom of virtue. No thought that saints would not h P ° 
proved was there : no emotion which angels might not have sl^^ '^K 
glowed in their grateful bosoms — she grateful to him, both in-"tlf I 

The man brought the horses from the stable. He knew that fn' 
strangers had arrived at the castle, and not noticing Helen's s^f ^° 
supposed that they were both before him. He had been infonr^v?ff * 
the servants, that the taller of the two was Count de Valois ^ i ^' 
now held the stinrup for him to mount. But W^allace plac2^ >3 i 
on Brucc's horse, and then vaulting on his own, put a piece of ki 
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inix) the attendant's hand. . " You will return, noble prince," inquir- 
ed the man, '* Why should you doubt it ? ' answered Wallace. '" Be- 
■cause," replied the servant, "I wish thebrotherof the king of France 
to know the foul deeds which are done in his dominions." " By 
whom ?" asked Wallace, suqirised at his address. " By the Earl ae 
Valence, prince," answered he ; "he has now in this castle, a beau- 
tiful lady, whom he brought from a foreign land, and treats her un- 
becoming a knight or a man." " And what would you have me to 
do ?" said Wallace, willing to judge whether this applicant was ho- 
nest in his appeal. *' CJome in the power of your royal brother,*' 
answered he, " and demand the Lady Helen Mar of Lord de Va- 
lence." 

Helen, who had listened with trepidation to this dialogue, drew 
nearer to Wallace, and whispered in an agitated voice, " Ah ! let us 
hasten away i" The man was close enough to hear her. *'Hah!" 
cried he, in a burst ©f doubtful joy. " Is it so? Is she here ? say so, 
noble knight, and Joppa Grimsby will serve ye both for ever !" 
" Grimsby!" cried Helen, recollecting his voice the moment he had 
declared his name. " What the honest English soldier ? I, and my 
preserver will indeed value so trusty a followeu." 

The name of Grimsby was too familiar to the memory of Wallace, 
too closely associated with his most cherished meditations, for him 
not to recognise it with melancholy pleasure. He had never seen 
Grimsby, but he knew him well worthy of his confidence ; and or- 
dering him (if he really desired to follow Lady Helen) to biing two 
more horses from the stables ; when they were brought, he made 
the joyful signal concerted with Bruce — as soon as he and his 
charge were safe out of the castle, he was to sound the Scottish 
pryse. 

The happy tidings met the ear of Bruce, anxiously watching the 
sleep of De Valence, for fear he should awake, and leaving the 
room, mterrupt Wallace in his enterprise. What then was his 
transport, when the first note of the horn burst upon the silence 
around him. He sprang on his feet. The impetuosity of the action 
waked Baliol. Bruce made a sign to him to be silent, and pressing 
his hand with energy, forgot the former Baliol in the present, and 
for a moment bending his knee kissed the hand he held, and rising, 
was out of the room in an instant. 

He flew through the open gates, and Wallace perceiving him 
rode out from under the shadow of the trees. The bright hght of 
the moon shone on his sparkling crest — that was sufficient for Bruce : 
and Wallace falling back into the shade, was joined the next mo- 
ment by his friend. Who this friend was, for whom her deliverer 
told Helen he waited, she did not ask, for she dreaded, while so near 
danger, to breathe a word ; but she guessed that it must be either 
Murray or Edwin. De Valence had told her, that not only her fa- 
ther was no more, but that her uncles the'Lords Bothwell and Buth- 
ven had both been killed in the last battle. Hence, with a sadden- 
ed joy, one of her two cousins, she now prepared to see — and every 
filial recollection pressing on her heart, her tears flowed silently and 
in abundance. As Bruce approached, his black mantle so wrapped 
him that she could not distinguish his figure. Wallace stretched 
forth his hand to him in silence, he grasped it with the warm, but 
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mute congratulatiofn of friendship ; and tlirovin? hiiiKlf on fas 
horse, triumphantly exclaimed, " Now for Paris !" Helen reoogni- 
Bed none ahe knew in his voice, and drawing close to the white eom^ 
eer of Wallace with something like disappointment mingled witb 
her happier thou^'hts, she kept pace with the fleetneas of her com- 
panions. 

CHAPTER LXn. 

Avoiding the freqnented track to Paris, Wallace (to -vrhom GrinM- 
by was now a valuable auxiliary, being well acqnainned with the 
country) took a sequestered path by the banks of the Mame, and 
entered the forest of Yincennes jo^t as the moon set. Havine lid* 
den far, and without cessation^ Grimsby proposed that they ihoald 
alight, and allow the lady to repose awhile nnder the trees. Hdei 
was nearly exhansted ; though the idea of her happy flight, by in- 
spiring her with a strength which surprised even herself, had for a 
long time kept her insensible to fatigue. While her friends pieased 
on with a speed which allowed no more conversation than oooasiooal 
inquiries of how she bore the journey, the swiftness of the motioa, 
and the rapidity of the events which had brought her from the most 
frightful of situations, into one of the dearest of her secret and hwdr 
ly -breathed vrishes ; so bewildered her faculties, that she almost 
feared she was only enjoying one of those dreams whicdi, auice her 
captivity, had often mocked her ii^'ith the image of Wallace and her 
release ; and every moment she dreaded to awake, and find herself 
still the prisoner of De Valence. — " I want no rest," replied she, to 
the observation of Grimsby ; " I could feel none, till we are beyond 
the possibility of being overtaken by my enemy." " You are as 
safe in this wood, lady," returned the soldier, '' as you can be in any 
place between Galliard and Paris ; it is many miles from the cha- 
teau, and lies in so remote a direction, that were the earl to pursue 
lis, I am sure he would never choose this path." " And did he even 
come up with us, dear Lad^ Helen," said Wallace, " could you fear 
when with your father's fnend ?" " It is for my father's mend, I 
fear," gently answered she ; " I can have no dread for myself , whfle 
under such protection." 

A very little more persuaded Helen, and Grimsby having spread 
his cloak on the grass, Wallace lifted her from the horse. As soon 
as she put her foot to the ground, her head grew giddy, and she 
must have fallen, but for the supporting arm of her watchful friend. 
He carried her to the couch prepared by the good soldier, and laid 
her on it. Grimsby had been more provident than they could have 
expected ; for after saddling the second pair of horses, he returned 
into the hall for his cloak, and taking an undrawn flask of wine 
from the seneschal's supper table, put it into his vest. This he now 
produced, and Wallace made Helen drink some of it. The cordial 
revived her, and leaning against his arm, she soon found the repose 
her wearied frame demanded and induced. .For fear of disturbing 
her, not a word was spoken. Wallace supported her head, and 
Brace sat at her feet, while Grimsby remained with the horses as a 
kind of outpost. 

Sweet was her sleep, for the thoughts with which she sunk into 
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slumber, occupied her dreams. Still she was riding by the side of 
Wallace, and listening to his Toice, cheering her through the length- 
ening way ! But some m\6. animal, in its nightly prowl starting upon 
the horses, they began to snort and plunge, and though the no less 
terrified alarmer fled far away, it was with difficulty the voice and 
management of Qrimsby could quiet them. The noise suddenly 
awoke Helen, and her scattered faculties not immediately recollect- 
ing themselves, she felt an instant impression that all had indeed 
been but a dream, and starting in affright, she exclaimed, " Where 
am I ? Wallace, where art thou?" " Here, my dear Lady Helen," 
cried he, pressing her to his breast with fraternal tenderness j " I am 
here, you are safe with your friend and brother." Her heart beat 
with terror which this assurance could hardly subdue. At last she 
said in an agitated voice, " Forgive me, il my senses are a little 
bewildered ? I have suffered so much — aud this release seems so 
miraculous, that at moments I hardly believe it reaL I wish day- 
light were come, that I might be convinced." When she had ut- 
tered these wordis, she suddenly stopped, and then added, " But I 
am very silly to talk thus ; I believe my late terrors have disordered 
my head." • 

" What you feel, lady, is only natural," observed Bruce ; " I ex- 
perienced the same, when I first regained my liberty, and found 
myself on the road to join Sir William Wallace. Dear, indeed, ia 
liberty ; but dearer is the friend, whose virtues makes our recovered 
freedom sure." ** Who speaks to me ?" said Helen, in a low voice 
to Wallace, and raising her head from that bosom, on which she 
felt she did but too much delight to lean. '' One," answered Wal< 
lace, in the same tone, *' who is not to be publicly known, until oo^ 
casion demands it, one who, I trust in Grod, will one day seal the 
happiness of Scotland — Bobert Bruce." That name, which, when 
in her idea it belonged to Wallace, used to raise such emotions in 
her breast, she now heard with an indifference that surprised her. 
But who could be more to Scotland than Wallace had been ? All 
that was in the power of patriot, or of king, to do for his country he 
had done ; and what then was Bruce in her estimation ? One who, 
basking in pleasures while his country suffered, allowed a subject to 
breast, to oveithrow, every danger before he would put himself for- 
ward : and now he appeared to assume a throne which, though his 
right by birth, he had most justly forfeited by neglecting the duties 
indispensable in the heir of so great and oppressed a kingdom ! These 
would have been her thoughts of him, but Wallace called this 
Bruce his friend, and the few words she had heard him speak, were 
full of gratitude to her deliverer, that engaged her esteem. 

The answer that she made, however, to the reply of Wallace was 
spontaneous, and struck upon the heart of Bruce. ** How long," said 
she, *^ have you pi-omised Scotland it should see that day ?" 

*' Long, to my grief. Lady Helen," rejoined Bruce ; " I would say 
to my shame, had I ever intentionally erred towards my country ; 
but ignorance of her state, and the depths of Edward's treacher}', 
was my crime. I only required to be shown the right path to pm'- 
Bue it, and Sir WiUiam Wallace came to point the way. My soul, 
lady, is not unworthy the destiny to which he calls me." 

Had it been light she would have seen the flush of conscious vir- 
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tue that ovcrepread his fine connteDanoe while he spoke, bat tb* 
wonis were suiiicieut to impress her with that reT^pjct be deserved, 
and which her answer showed. 

" My father tauj;ht me to consdder Bruce as the ri^htfnl king of 
Scotland, and now that I see the day which he so ofteu wished to 
h^il. I cannot but regrard it as the termination of Scot-land's woes. 

Oh! had it been beiore, perhaps " here she i-uiused, for tears 

Slopped her utterance. *• Yon think," rejoined Bruce, *• that mach 
bloodshed mi^ht have been spared ! But. dear l.uiy, poison not the 
comfort of j-our life by that belief. No man exists, who ooold havs 
efBectod so much for Scotland in co short a time, and with so little 
loss as our Wallace has done. Who. like him, makes mercy the oodi< 
panion of war, and compels even his enemies to emulate the demency 
he shows? Fewer have been slain on die Scottish sivle. during the 
whole of his struggle with Edward, than were lost by Baliol on the 
fatal day of Dunbar. Then, no quarter was given, and too many of 
the wounded were left to perish on the field. Bat with \Va.lace,'liie 
was granted to all who asked — the wounded enemy, and the friend, 
were alike succoured by him. This conduct provoked the jeak>asT 
of the Southron generals, not to be surpassed in pererosity • and 
thus, comparatively few have been lost. But if in that number some 
were our noblest chiefs, we must be resigned to yie.d to Grod what is 
his own : nay, we must be grateful, daujjhter ot'the guUant Alar for 
the manner in which they were taken. They fell in the arms of 
tme glory, like parents defemling their offspring ; while others, my 
grandfather and father, perished with broken hearts, in nnavailin** 
lamentations, that thev could not share the fate of thu<e who died 
for Scotland.' 

*' But you. dear Bruce," returned Wallace. " will live for lier ; will 
teach those, whose hearts have bled in her cause, to lind a balm for 
every wound in her prosperity.'* 




heav( 

rit. _. . ^,^,^ 

then envv cainiot again assail Sir William Walfaoe, and mv Tath^ 
has not slied his blood in vain. His beatiiied spirit, with those of mv 
uncles. Bothwell and Ruiliven, will rejoice in such jx^.'ieo and I shall 
enjoy it to felicity, in so sacred a pai-ucipation." t>urjai^ at hor 
associating the name of Lord Kuihvon with those wijo had fallen 




less, and so precipitate lier mto tiie aetermiuutioa of bc<x>mins> 

his wife. But she did not repeat to her brave auditors all viio ar'^i^ 

ments lie had used to shake her impregnable heart. ImprecnaCi •" 

becaiis^e a priuciple kept guard there wliich neither flaiterv iK»r am- 

bitioix coiud dispossess. He told her that the very day in which slie 

would ^ve him her hand. King Edward would s^^nd Li'ia viccrov into 

Sootlaxn-i, where she woula reign with all the magniticence of a 

queeu. He was handsome, accomplished, and adored her • but He^ ■ 

could oot love him whom she could not esteem, for she knew*^he w^^^ 

libez-t^ine, base, and cnieL That he loved her, affecttd her not • sht 

cuuJjii ouiy be Bens'.hle to an affection placed on worthy loundatio ^*^ 
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find he who trampled on all virtnea in his own actions, could not de- 
sire them when seen in her ; he therefore must love her for the fair- 
ness of her form ; and to place any value on such affection was to 
grasp the wind. Personal flatteries having no impression on Helen, 
ambitious projects were attempted with equal failure. Had De Va- 
lence been lord of the east and western empire, could he have made 
her the envy and admiration of a congregated world, all would have 
been in vain ; She had seen and known the virtues of Sir WiUiara 
Wallace, and from that hour, all that was desirable on earth seemed 
to be in him summed up. " On the barren heath,*' said she to her- 
self, " in some desert island, with only thee and thy virtues, how 
happy could be Helen Mar! how great.' For, to share thy heart, thy 
noble, genei-ous heart, would be a bliss, a seal of honour from hea- 
ven, with which no terrestrial elevation could compare !" Then would 
she sigh — then would she thank God for so ennobling her as to make 
her capable of appreciating, and loving above all earthly things, the 
matchless virtues of Sir William Wallace. On the very evening of 
the night on which he so unexpect-edly appeared to release her, her 
thoughts had been engaged in this tram. " Yes," cried she to her- 
self, " even in loving thy perfections there is such enjoyment that I 
would rather be as I am — what others might call the hopeless Helen 
— ^than the loving, and beloved of any other man on earth. In thee 
I love virtue, and the imperishable sentiment will bless me in the 
world to come." With these thoughts she had fallen asleep; she 
dreamed that she called on Wallace to save her, and on opening her 
eyes she had found him indeed near. 

Every word which this almost adored friend had said to comfort 
her with regard to her own immediate losses — to assure her of the 
peace of Scotland, should heaven bless the return of Bruce — took 
root in her soul, and sprung up in resignation and happiness. She 
listened to the plans of Wallace and Bruce to effect their great en- 
terprise ; and the houi-s of the night passed to her, not only in re- 
pose but in enjoyment. Wallace, though pleased with the interest 
she took in even the minutest details of their design, became fearful 
of overtasking her weakened frame ; he whispered Bruce to gi'adual- 
ly drop the <5onver8ation ; and, as it died away, slumber again stole 
over her eye-lids. 

The dawn had spread far over the 6ky while she yet slept. Wal- 
lace sat contemplating her, and the now sleeping Bruce, who had 
also imperceptibly sunk to rest. Various and anxious were his me- 
ditations. He had hardly seen seven-and-twenty years, yet so had 
he been tried in the vicissitudes of life, that he felt as if he had Uved 
a century ; and instead of looking on the lovely Helen as on one 
whose charms might claim a lover's wishes in his breast, he regarded 
her with sentiments more like parental tenderness. That indeed 
seemed the affection which now reigned in his bosom. He felt as a 
father to Scotland. For every son and daughter of that harassed 
country he was ready to lay down his life. Edwin he cherished in 
his heart, as he would have done the dearest of his own offspring. 
It was as a parent, to whom a beloved and prodigal son had return- 
ed, that he looked on Bruce. But Helen, of all Scotland's daugh- 
ters, was the most precious in his eyes j set love aside, and no object 
without the touch of that all-pervading passion, could he regard with 
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sioreendearinff tenderneistluuihedid Helea liar. TliediAdaiol 
Bight yanished befoce the fan^ht iq>-riae of the king off day, aadnitt 
them her dnmben. She stined — she awoke. ^Hie lark wm tiua 
Boaring with flhrill cadence OTer her head: its notes pianoedihewr 
of Bruce, and he started on hia feet. ** You have aUowed ae (• 
ale^, Wallace!' 

" And wh J not ?*' replied he. ^* Here it was safe for all to lam 
slept. Had there been dan^, I would have called yon." 

" Whence, my friend,'* cued Bruce, with a smile, ** did jfm dnsr 
the ethereal essence that animates your frame 7 Toa toll fsr ■■— 
watch for us — and yet you never seem jbttigued, never diaoomposed 1 
How is this ? What does it mean?" 

'* That the soul is immortal," answered Wallace : '< that it has a 
godlike power, even while on earth, to subdue the wants of tide iMih 
tsl frame. The drcumstanoes in which heaven has cast me lunre 
disciplined mjr body to obe;^ my mind in all things ; and tlientas 
when the motives for exertion are strong within me, it ia lonff, wtKf 
k>ng, before I feel hunger, thirst, or drowaineas. Indeed, whSkb m 
occupied, I have often thought it possible for the activi^ <if As 
soul to wear the body that some day she might suddenly xbH swa^- 
from about her spintual substance, and leiEive her nnencmnlMnM^ 
without having felt the touch of death. And yet, that Blijak-Hka 
diange," continued Wallace, following up hia own thought, *' woaU 
not Iw till heaven sees the appcunted time. Kan doea not live hf 
bread aJone, neither by sleep, nor any i^)ecies of refreshment. W* 
spirit, who oreated ull things, can give us rest while we keep ths 
strictest vigUs ; His power can sustain the wasting frame even in a 
iMunren wilderness. ' 

" True," replied Helen, looking timidly up ; " but because heaven 
is 80 gracious as sometimes to work miracles in our favour, surely 
we are not authorized to neglect the natural means of obtaining the 
same end ?" — " Certainly not," returned Wallace ; " it ia not foe 
man to tempt God at anytime. Sufficient for us is it, to abide fay his 
all-wise dispensations. When we are in circumstances that allow 
the usual means of life, it is demanded of us to use them! But when 
we are brought into situations where watching, tasting, and uncom- 
mon toils ave not to be avoided, then it is an essential part of our 
obedience to perform our duties to the end, without any r^^ard to 
the wants which may impede our way. It is in such an hour when 
the soul of man resolved to obey, looks down on human nature, and 
looks up to God, that he receives both the manna and the ever^liv- 
ing waters of heaven. By this faith and pei severance, the uplifted 
hands of Moees prevailed over Amalek in Bephidim ; and by the 
same, did the lengthened race of the sun light Joshua to a double 
victory in Gibeon.** 

The morning vapours being dispersed fix)m the opposite plain, 
and Helen quite refreshed by her long repose, Wallace seated heron 
her hoi-se, and they recommenced their journey. The helmets of 
both chiefs were now open. Grimsby looked at one and the other ; 
the countenance of both assured him that he should find a protector 
in either. He drew towards Helen : she noticed his manner, and 
observing to Wallace that she believed the soldier wished toqaeak 
vith her, checked her hoise. At this action, Grimsby pi^esnmed to 
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ride up, and bowing respectfully, said that before he followed her to 
Paris, it would be right for the Count de Valois to know whom he 
had taken into his train ; " One, madam, who has been degraded bj 
King Edward ; degraded," added he, *' but not debased, that last 
disgrace depends on myself, and I should shrink from your protec* 
tion rather than court it, were I indeed vile." " I have too well 
proved your integrity, Grrimsby," replied Helen, " to doubt itnow, 
but what has the Count de Yelois to do with you being under my 
protection ? It is not to him we go but to the French king." " And 
IS not that knight with the diadem," inquired Grrimsby, ^* the Count 
de Yalois ? The servants at chateau Galliard told me he was so.'* 
Surprised at this, Helen said the knight should answer for himself ; 
and quickening l^e step of her hone, followed by Grimsby, she came 
to his side. 

When she informed Wallace of what had passed, he called the 
soldier to approach. " My friend," said he, " you have claims upon 
me, which should ensure you mv protection, were I even insensible to 
the honourable principles you have just declared to Lady Helen. 
But I repeat, I am already your friend. You have only to speak, 
and all in my power to serve you shall be done." " Then, sir," re-* 
turned he, '* as mine is rather a melancholy story, and paits of it 
have already drawn tears from Lady Helen, if you will honour me 
with your attention apart from her, I would relate how I fell into 
disgrace with my sovereign." 

Wallace fell a little back with Grimsby, and while Brace and 
Helen rode briskly forwai-d, he, at a slower pace, prepared to listen 
to the recapitulation of scenes in which he was only too deeply in- 
terested. Grimsby began by narrating the fatal events at Ellerslie, 
which had compelled him to leave the army in Scotland. He related, 
that after quitting the priory of St. Fillan, he reached Guienne, 
and tliere served under the Earl of Lincoln, until the mamage of 
Edward with King Philip's sister gave the English monaich quiet 
possession of that province. Grimsby then went, with the rest of 
the troops, to join their sovereign in JFlanders. There he was recog- 
nised, and brought to judgment by one of Heselrigge s captains ; one 
who had been a particular favourite with that tyrant from their 
similiarity of disposition, and to whom he had told the mutiny and 
desertion (as he termed it) of Grimsby. But on the representation 
of the Earl of Lincoln, his punishment was mitigated from death to 
the infliction of a certain number of lashes. This sentence which 
the honest soldier regai-ded as worse than the loss of life, was exe- 
cuted. On stripping him at the halbert, the diamond clasp was 
found hanging round his neck. This was seized as a proof of some 
new crime : his general now gave him up, and so inconsistent were 
his judges, that while they allowed his treason (for so they stigmati- 
sed his manly resentment of Heselrigge^s cnielty), to prejudice them 
in this second charge, they would not believe what was so probable, 
that this jewel was given to him by a friend of Sir William Wallace, 
as a reward for his behaviour on that occasion. He appealed to 
Edward, but he appealed in vain ; and on the following day was ad- 
judged to be broken on the wheel /or the supposed robbery. Every 
heart was callous to his sufferings, but that of thie wife of his gaoler, 
who fancied him like a brother of hers, that had been killed ten 
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jean since in Italy : and at the dead of nigbt she opened Ma jprfaoi 
door and set him ftee. He fled into Noitnandy, and wifchoak i 
home, ontlaired, hranded as a traitor and a thief, he was wandeA|| 
half desperate, one stormy night on the hanks of the Kmrae, whem. i 
cry of distress attracted ms attention. It issned from the ndte a 
Be Yalenoe, in his way to Gnienne. Scared at the tempest, tbe fc 
mate attendants of Lady Hden had abandoned themsdvea to ahriefa 
of despair, hot she, insraisible to any thing bat grief, lay in perfed 
■tiUness in the litter that oonveyedher. As Grimsby appraadhd 
the travellers, De Yalenoe demanded his assistance to oonduct thai 
to a place of shelter. Chatean Ghdliard was the nearest les 
fit to receive the earl and his train. Thither the soldier led 
Mid learned from the servants that the lady in the vehicle wai 
lord's wife, and a lunatic. Grimsby remained in the chateau, 
he had nowhere else to go, and by accidental speechea torn thi 
attendants, soon foand that she was not married to the earl, and 
not only perfectly sane, bat often most cruelly treated, fier 
he had never learned until the last evening, whea canyiiig 
wine into the banqueting room, he heard De Yalence mentkm it fts 
the other staranger knight. He then retk«d full of horror, resotviag 
to essay her rescue himsdf j but the unexpected sight of the two 
knichts in the hall determined him to reveal the case to than. 
" This," added GfimiHi>y, " is my story ; and whoever yoa are, Doifale 
lord, if yon think me not unwoithy your protection, grant it to aai 
and you shall 6nd me faithful unto death." 

" I owe you that, and more," repUed the chief ; " I am that Wal- 
lace on whoAe aooc^mt you fled your country ; and if you be willing 
to share the fortunes of one who may live and die in carope, I pledge 
you that m^^ best destiny shall be yoursi." Ck)uld Griuisby in his 
loyful surprise have thrown himself at the feet of Wallace, he would 
have done it ; but taking hold of the drapery of his scarf, he press- 
ed it enthusiastically to his lips, and ezclainied, '* Bravest of the 
brave, this is beyond my prayers, to meet here the triumphant lord 
of Scotland ! I fell innocently into disgrace ; ah ! how am I now 
exalted unto honour ! My country would have deprived me of life: 
I am therefore dead in it, and Hve only to gratitude and yoa V* 
" Then," replied Wallace, " as the first proof of the confidence I re- 
pose in you, know that the young chief who is riding forward with 
Lady Helen is Robert Bruce, the prince of Scotland. Our next en- 
terprise is to place him on the throne of his ancestors. Meanwhile, 
till we license you to do otherwise, keep our names a secret, and call 
us by those we may hereafter think fit to assume." 

Grimsby, once more reinstated in the station he deserved, that of 
trust and i^espect, no longer hung his head in abject despondency ; 
but. looking ereCtf as one bom again from disgrace, he became the 
active, cheerful, and faithful servant of Wallace. 

During Wallace's conversation with the soldier, Helen listened 
with delight to the encomiums which Bruce passed upon his ftiend 
and champion. As his eloquent tongue described the merits of Wal- 
lace, and expressed an ardent gratitude for his having so glorionsly 
supplied his place in Scotland, Helen turned her eyes upon the 
prince ; before, she had scarcely remarked that he was more than 
young and handsome, but now, while she contemplated the noble 
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confidence which breathed in every feature, she said to herself, 
" This man is worthy to be the friend of Wallace ! His soul is a 
mirror to reflect all the brightness of Wallace's : aye, like as with 
the sun's rays, to kindle, with heaven's fire, all on whom it turns.** 

Bruce remarked the unusual animation of her eyes as she looked 
on him. " You feel all I say of Wallace," said he. But it was not 
a charge at which she need olush. 

It was addressed to that perception of worth, which regards neither 
sex nor age. Helen did not miseppi-ehend him. The amiable ^ank- 
ness of his manner seemed to open to liim her heart. Wallace she 
adored almost as a God — Bruce she could love as a brother. It re- 
quires not time nor proof to make virtuous hearts coalesce : there is 
a language 'without sounds — a recognition independent of the visu^ 
organ, which acknowledges the kindred of congenial soul^ almost in 
the moment they meet. " The virtuous mind knoweth its brother in 
the dark." This was said by the piince, whose soul sympathised m 
every noble purpose with that of Wallace ; and Helen, impelled by 
the same principle, blushing with an emotion untainted with any 
sensation of shame, replied, " I am grateful to heaven for having 
allowed me to witness the goodness, to share the esteem of such a 
man — if a man he may be called." " He is one of the few, Lady 
Helen," replied Bruce, " who is worthy of so august a title, and he 
brightly shows the image in which he was made — so humble, so 
dignified, so great, so lowly ! so super-eminent ia all accomplish- 
ments of mind and body ! wise, brave, and invincible — yet forbearing, 
gentle, and unassuming ; formed to be beloved, yet without a touch 
of vanity ; loving all who approach him, without the least alloy of 
passion. Ah ! L^dy Helen, he is a model after which I will fashion 
my life ; for he has written the character of the Son of God in his 
heart, and it shall be my study to transcribe the blessed copy into 
mine !'' Tears of rapture glittered in the eye, and on the smile of 
Helen. To answer Bruce she found was impossible,, but, that her 
smile and look were fully appreciated by him, his own told her, and 
stretching out his hand to her, as she put hers into his, he said, " We 
are united in his heart, my sweet friend !." At this moment Wallace 
joined them. He saw the action and the animation of each counten- 
ance, and looked at Bioice with a glance of incjuiry j but Bruce per- 
ceived nothing of a lover's jealousy in the look : it carried the wish 
of a f I'icnd to share what had impressed them with such happy traits. 

" We have been talking of you,'* returned the prince ; " and, if 
being beloved is a source of joy, you must be peculiaily blest. The 
affections of Lady Helen and myself have met, and made your heart 
the altar on which we have pledged our fraternal love." " It is my 
joy to love you both, as a brother j but Lady Helen must consider 
me as even more to her. I am her father's representative j I am the 
voice of grateful Scotland, thanking her for the preservation her 
generous exertions yielded ! And to you, my prince, I am your 
friend, your subject, all that is devoted and true." 

Thus, enjoying the dear communion of hearts, the interchange of 
mind, and mmgling soul with soul, did these three friends journey 
towards the gates of Paris. Every hour seemed an age of blessedness 
to Helen — so gratefully did she enjoy each passing moment of a 
happiness that seemed to speak of Paradise, Nature never before 
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appeared so beautiful in lier eyes ; the sky was more serene, thebiids 
sung with sweeter notes, the landscape shone in brighter charms ; 
the fragrance of the flowers bathed her senses in softest balm, and 
the yery air, as it breathed around her, seemed fraught with life sad 
joy. But Wallace animated the scene ! and while she fancied that 
she inhaled his breath in every respiration, she moved as if on en- 
chanted ground. Oh ! she could have lingered there for ever ! and 
hardly did she know what it was to draw any but sighs of bliss, till 
she saw the towers of Paris embattling the horizon. They reminded 
her that she was now going to be occasionally divided from him ; 
that when entered within those walls, it would no longer be deemed 
decorous for her to pass those days and nights in listening to his 
Toice, in losing all of woman's love in the beatified affection of an 
angel. 

This passicm of the soul (if such it may be called), which has its 
rise in virtue, and its aim the same, would be most unjustly degraded, 
were it classed with what the herd generally entitle love. The lote 
which men stigmatize, deride, and yet encourage, is a fancy, an in- 
fatuation awakened by personal attractions, by — the lover knows not 
what ; sometimes by gratified vanity ; sometimes by idleness ; aikd 
often by the most debasing propensities of human nature. Earthly 
it is, and uuto earth it shall return ! But love, true heaven-bom 
love, that pure affection which unites congenial spirits hei'e, and with 
which the Creator will hereafter connect in one blest fraternity the 
whole kindred of mankind, has but one cause ; the universal fairness 
of its object ; that bright perfection which speaks of unchangeable- 
ness and immortality ; a something so excellent, that the simple wish 
to partake its essence, in the union of affection, to facilitate and share 
its attainment of true and lasting happiness, — invigorates our virtue, 
and inspires our souls. These are the aims and joys of real love. It 
has nothing selfish ; in every desire it soars above the earth, and an- 
ticipates as the ultimatum of its joy, the moment when it shall meet 
its partner before the throne of God. Such was the sentiment of 
Helen towards Wallace. So unlike what she had seen in others, of 
the universal passion, she would hardly have acknowledged to her- 
self that what she felt was k>ve, had not the anticipation of even an 
hour's separation from him whispered the secret to her heart. 

CHAPTER LXni. 

When they were arrived within a short distance from Paris, Wallace 
wrote a few lines to King Philip, informing him who were the com- 
panions of his journey ; and that he should rest in the abbey of St. 
benis until he should i-eceive his majesty's greetin-rs to Bruce, and 
the Queen's gmnted piotection for the daughter of the Earl of Mar. 
Grimsby was the bearer of this letter. He soon returned with an 
escort of honour, accompanied by Prince Louis himself. At sight of 
"Wallace, he tiew into his arms ; and after embracmj^ hin, again and 
again, with all the unchecked ardour of youthful gratitude, he pre- 
sented to him a packet from the king. 

It expressed the satisfaction of Philip at his near prospect of seeing 
the man whom he had so long admired, and whose valour did him 
such a service as the preservation of his son. He theu added, that 
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he had matters to thank him for, when they should meet, and subjects 
to discuss, which would be much elucidated by the presence of Bruce. 
** According to your request," continued he, " the names of neither 
shall be ma^e public at my court ; my own family only know who 
are to be my illustrious guests, and the queen is impatient to bid them 
welcome, and to greet the Lady Helen Mar with her friendship and 
protection.'* 

A beautiful palfrey, superbly caparisoned, and tossing its fair neck 
amid the splendour of its jewelled chanfraine was led forward by a 
page. Two ladies also bearing rich apparel for Helen, drew near the 
abbey porch. When their errand was made known to Wallace, he 
communicated it to Helen. Her delicacy would have wished to lay 
aside her page's apparel before she was presented to the queen — but 
she had been so happy while she wore it ; " Days have passed with 
me in these garments," said she to herself, " which may never occur 
again !" The ladies were conducted to her. They delivered a gracious 
message from their royal mistress, and opened the caskets. Helen 
sighed : she could urge nothing in opposition to their embassy, and 
reluctantly assented to the change they were to make in her appear- 
ance. She stood mute, while they disarrayed her of her humble 
guise, and clothed her in the robes of France. During their attend- 
ance, in the adulatory sti-ains of the court, they broke out in enco- 
miums on the graces of her person ; but to all this she turned an in- 
attentive ear ; her mind was absorbed in what she had enjoyed, in 
the splendid penance which she was to undergo. 

One of the women was throwing the page's clothes carelessly into 
a bag, when Helen perceiving her, said, " Take care of that suit j it 
is more precious to me than gold or jewels,'* *' Indeed !" answered 
the attendant, more carefully folding it ; " it does not seem of very 
rich silk." " Probably not,' ' returned Helen, " but it is valuable to 
me, and wherever I lodge I will thank you to put it into my apart- 
ment." A mirror was now presented, that she might see herself. 
She started at the load of pearls with which they had adorned her ; 
and while a tear stood in either eye, she mildly said, " I am a mourn- 
er ; these ornaments must not be worn by me." The ladies obeyed 
her wish to have them taken off : and with thoughts divided between 
her father and her father's friend, she was conducted towards the 
palfrey. Wallace approached her, and Bruce flew forward with his 
usual haste to assist her ; but it was no longer the beautiful little 
page that met his view, the confidential and ti'ank glance of a youth- 
ful brother ; it was a lovely woman an-ayed in all the charms of Ic- 
niale apparel, and trembling and blushing as she again appeared as 
a woman before the eyes of the man she loved. Wallace bowed as 
he touched her hand, for there was something in her air which seem- 
ed to say, " I am not what 1 was a few minutes ago." It was the 
aspect of the world's austerity, the decorum of rank and situation — 
not of the heart, that had never been absent from Helen j had she 
been in the wilds of Africa with no other companion than Wallace, 
still would those chaste reserves which lived in her soul have heeaa. 
there the guardians of her actions ; for modesty was as much the 
attribute of her person, as magnanimity was the character of her 
mind. 

Her particularly distant air at this time was the effect of her re- 
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flectioiis while in the abbey. She saw that the frank interoonxBe be- 
tween her and her friend was to be interrupted by the forms of » 
court, and her manner insensibly assumed the demeanour she was so 
soon to wear. Bruce looked at her with delighted wonder. He had 
before admired her as beautiful, he now gaz^ on her as traDsoend- 
antly so. He checked himself in his swift step — he paused to kxdc 
on her and Wallace ; and contemplating them with sentiments of un- 
xningled admiration, this exclamation unconsciously escaped his Hpe 
— •' How lovely ! * He could not but wish to see two such perfectly 
amiable and perfectly beautiful beings, united as closely by the bonds 
of the world, as he believed they were in heart j and he longed for 
the hour when he might endow them with those proofs of his fratcx- 
nal love which should class them with the first of Scottish princes. 
" But how," thought he, ** can I ever sufSciently reward thee, Wal- 
lace, for what thou hast done for me and mine ? Thv- services are be- 
yond all price. Thy soul is above even empires. Then how can I 
show thee all that is in my heart for thee ? While he thus apostrophiz- 
ed his friend, Wallace and Helen advanced towards him. Bixice held 
out his hand to her with a cordial smile j " Lady Helen, we are still 
to be the same. Kobes of no kind must ever separate the affections 
born in our pOgrimage !" She put her hand into his with a glow of 
deUght. 

• " While Sir William Wallace allows me to call him brother," an- 
swered she, " that will ever be a sanction of friendship 3 bat courtB 
are formal places, and I now go to one." 

' ' And I will soon remove you to another," replied he, " where — " 
he hesitated, looked at Wallace, and then resumed, " where eveiy 
wish of my sister Helen's heart shall be gratified, or I be no king." 

Helen blushed deeply, and hastened towards the palfrey. Wallace 
placed lier on tue embroidered saddle, and Prince Louis preceding 
the cavalcade, it moved on. 

As Biuce vaulted into his seat he said something to his friend, of 
the perfectly feminine beauty of Helen. "But her soul is fairer.'" 
returned Wallnce. The prince of Scotland, with a gay but tender 
smile, softly whispered, " Fan*, doubly fair to you !" Wallace drew a 
deep sigh ; " I never knew but one woman who resembled her, and 
she did indeed excel all of created mould. From infancy to man- 
hood I read every thought of her angelic heart ; I became the purer 
by the study, and I loved my model with an idolatrous adoration. 
There was my error ! But those sympathies, those hours are past. 
My heart will never throb as it has throbbed, never rejoice as it has 
rejoiced ; for she who lived for me, who redoubled all my joys, is 
gone. Oh ! Uiy prince, though blessed with friendship, there are 
times when I feel that I am solitary !" 

'•►Solitary, Wallace ! can you ever be solitary and near Helen 
Mar?" asked Bruce. 

" Pel haps more so then, than at any other time, for her beauties, 
her excellences, remind me of what was mine, and recall every re- 
gret. O ! Bruce ; thou canst not comprehend my loss ! To mingle 
thought with thouj:ht, and soul with soul, for years, and then, after 
blending our veiy beings, and feeling as if indeed made one, to be 
Ecrpialcd, and by a stroke of violence! This was the trial of the 
spirit which, but for heaven's mercy, would have crushed me. I hve. 
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but still my heart will mourn — ^moum her I have lost — and mourn 
that my reDellious nature will not be more resigned to the judgments 
of God." 

'* And is love so constant, so tenacious?" exclaimed Bruce. " Is 
it to consume your youth, Wallace ? Is it to wed such a heart as 
yours to the tomb ? Ah I am I not to hope that the throne of my 
children may be upheld by a race of thine ? Wallace shook his head 
but with a placid nrmness replied, '' Your throne and your children's, 
if they follow your example, will be upheld by heaven : but should 
they pervert themselves, a host of mortal supports would not be suf- 
ficient to stay their downfall," 

In discourse like this, the youthful prince of Scotland caught a 
clearer view of the inmost thoughts of his friend than he had been 
able to discern before ; for war, for Bruce' s own interests, having 

Particularly engaged them in all their former conversations, Wallace 
ad never been induced to glance at the private circumstances of his 
history. While Bruce sighed in tender pity for the captivated heart 
of Helen, he the more deeply revered — ^more intensely loved — his suf- 
fering and heroic Mend. 

A few hours brought the royal escort to the LouVre ; and, through 
a train of nobles. Lady Helen was led by Prince Louis into the au- 
dience chamber. The Scottish chiefs followed. The queen and the 
Count De'Evereux received Bruce and Helen, while De Valois con- 
ducted Wallace to the kin^, who had retired for the purpose of this 
conference to his closet. 

At sight of the armour which he had sent to the preserver of his 
eon, Philip instantly recognised the Scottish hero, and rising from 
his seat, hastened forward and clasped him in his arms : " Wonder 
not, august chief," exclaimed he, " at the weakness exhibited in 
these eyes ! It is the tribute of nature, to a virtue which loads even 
kings with benefits. You have saved mv son's life, you have pre- 
served from taint the honour of my sister f" Philip then proceeded 
to inform his auditors that he had neard from a confessor of Queen 
Margaret's just arrived from England, all that had lately happened 
at Edward's court ; and of Wallace's letter to clear the innocence oi 
that injured princess. " She is perfectly reinstated in the king's 
confidence," added Philip ; " but I can never pardon the infamy with 
which he would have overwhelmed her : nay, it has already disho- 
noured her, for the blasting effects of slander no time nor labour can 
erase. I yield tp the prayers of my too gentle sister, not to openly 
resent his wrong, but in secret I will make him feel a brother's indig- 
nation. I do not declare war against him ; but ask what you will, 
bravest of men, and were it to place the crown of Scotland on your 
head, demand it of me, and by iny concealed agency it shall be ef- 
fected!" 

The reply of Wallace was simple. He claimed no merit in the jus- 
tice he had done the Queen of England, neither in his rescue of 
Prince Louis, but as a proof of King Philip's friendship, he gladly 
embraced his offered services with respect to Scotland. "Not," 
added he, " to send troops into that country against England. Scot- 
land is now free of its Southron invaders ; all I require is, that you 
will use your royal influence with Edward, to allow it to remain so. 
Pledge your faith, most gracious monarch, with my master tho 

2b 
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royally descended Bruce, who is now in your palace. He will aocm 
assume the crown, that is his right ; and with such an ally as France, 
to hold the ambition of Edward in check, we may certainlv heme that 
the bloody feuds between Scotland and England may at last be laid 
at rest." 

Wallace explained to Philip the dispositions of the Scots, the na* 
ture of Bruce's claims, and the transcendent virtues of his youthfnl 
character. The monarch took fire at the spe^er's enthasiasm, and 
giving him his hand, exclaimed, " Wallace, I know not -what man* 
ner of man you are ! Ton seem bom to dictate to kings, -while yoa 

?ut aside as things of no moment^ the crowns offered to youEBdi 
ou are young, and, marvelling, I would say -without ambition, did 
I not know, that your deeds, and your -virtues have set yoa alwye 
all earthly titles. But to convince me, that you do not HiaH«m the 
gratitude we pay, at least accept a name in my country ! and know 
tiiat the armour you wear, the coronet around your helmet, in-vested 
you -with the rank of a prince of France, and the title of Cbnnt of 
Gascony.'' To have refused this monarch's esteem, -would haTO 
been an act of churlish pride, foreign from the character of WaUaoe. 
He graciously accepted the offered distinction : and bowing his 
head, allowed the long to throw the brilliant collar of Gasoony over 
his neck. 

This act was performed by Philip with all the emotions of disin- 
terested esteem. But, when he had proposed it to his brothers, as 
the only way he could devise of rewarding Wallace for the preserva- 
tion of his son, and the honour of their sister, he was obliged to urge 
in support of his wish, the desire he had to take the first opportunity 
of being revenged on Edward by thereseizure of Guienne. To have 
Sir William Wallace Lord of Gascony, would then be of the great- 
est advantage ; as no doubt conld be entertained of his arms soon 
restoring the sister province to the French monarch. In such a case 
Philip promised to bestow Guienne on his brother D'Evereux. 

To attach his new count to France, was now all the wish of Philip, 
and he closed the conferences -with every expression of friendship 
which man could dehver to man. Wallace lost not the opportunity 
of pleading for the abdicated King of Scots j and Philip, eager, as 
well to evince his resentment to Edward, as to oblige Wallace, 
promised to send immediate orders to Normandy, that De Valence 
should leave chateau Galliard, and Baliol be attended -with his for- 
mer state. 

The king then led his guest into the audience-chamber, where 
they found the queen seated between Bruce and Helen. At sight of 
the Scottish chief, her majesty rose ; Philip led him up to her ; and 
Wallace, bending his knee, put the fair hand she extended to his 
lips—" Welcome," said she, "bravest of knights ! receive a mo- 
ther's thanks." Teai-s of gratitude stood in her eyes. She clasped 
the hand of her son and his together, and added, " Lotus, wherever 
our Count of Gascony advises you to pledge this hand, give it." 
" Then it wUl follow mine!" cried the king, putting his into that of 
Bruce : " You are Wallace's acknowledged sovereign, young prince, 
and you shall ever find brothers in me and my son ! — Sweet lady," 
added he, turning to the glowing Helen, " thanks to yonr charms, 
for having drawn this friend of mankind, to bless our shores !" 
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The conrt knew Wallace, merely as count of Qaaoonj : and to 
preserve an equal conceahnent, Bruce assumed the name of the 

Jroung De Longueville j whom Prince Louis had, in fact, allowed to 
eave him on the road to Paris, and to go to Chartres, there to pass 
a year of mourning within its penitential monastery. Only two 
persons ever came to the Louvre, who might recognise Bruce to be other 
than he seemed : and they were John Cummins the elder twin bro- 
ther of the present Regent of Scotland — and James, Lord Douglas. 
The former remained in France, out of dislike to his brother's pro- 
ceedings, and as Bruce knew him in Guienne, and believed him to 
be a blunt, well-meaningyoung man, he saw no danger in trusting 
him. The brave son of William Douglas, was altogether of a nobler 
mettle ; and both Wallace and his prince rejoiced at the prospect of 
receiving him to their friendship. 

Philip opened the affair of the two lords, and having declared his 
designs in favour of Bruce, conducted them into the audience-room 
and, pointing where he stood, " There," said he, " is the King of 
Scotland." Douglas and Cummin would have bent their knees to 
the young monarch, but Bruce hastily caught their hands and pre- 
vented them J " My friends," said he, " regard me as your fellow- 
soldier only, till you see me on the throne of my fathers. Till then, 
that is our prince," said he, looking on Wallace : " he is my leader, 
my counsellor, my example ! And, if you love me, he must be 
yours." Douglas and Cummin turned towards Wallace at these 
words. Royalty did indeed sit on his brow, but with a tempered 
majesty which spoke only in love and honour. From the resplen- 
dent countenance of Bruce, it smiled and threatened, for the blaze 
of his impassioned nature was not yet subdued. The queen looked 
from the one to the other. The divinely composed air of Wallace 
seemed to her the celestial port of some heaven-descended being, 
lent awhile to earth to guide the steps of the prince of Scotland. 
She had read in Homer's song, of the deity of wisdom assuming the 
form of Mentor to protect the son of Ulysses j and had it not been 
for the youth of the Scottish chief, she would have said, here is the 
realization of the tale. 

Helen had eyes for none but Wallace. Nobles, princes, kings, 
were all involved in one uninteresting mass to her when he was pre- 
sent. Yet she smiled on Douglas, when she heard him express his 
gratitude to the champion of ^3otland for the services he had done a 
country for which his own father had died. Cummin, when he 
paid his respects to Wallace, told him that he did it with double 
pleasure, as he had two unquestionable evidences of his unequalled 
merit ; the confidence of his father the Lord Badenoch, and the ha- 
tred of his brother the present usurper of that title. 

The king soon after led his gueste to the coundl-room, whore a 
secret cabinet was to be held to settle the future bonds between the 
two kingdoms, and Helen, looking long after the departing figure of 
Wallace, with a pensive step followed the queen to her apartment. 



CHAPTER LXIV. 

These preliminaries of lasting friendship, being arranged and sworn 
to by Philip, Wallace despatched a messenger to Scotland, to Lord. 
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lovtl It taUiin: her to he cartfui for the safety of Wallace : and 
while she saw thit his life must cften be put in p«ril for Scotland 
ker wjtchful spirit, with an eagle's ken. perceived where hssex^ 
jo?ure might incur dinger, without advanti^ge. 

The winds of this season of the year lining violent and adverse, Wal- 
Lice's messenger did not arrive a*t his destined jvrt in Scvxlaai, till 
the middle of Xovemltr: and the January cf 1*J5?^ had cocisiesxed. 
beicre his returning barque entered the inouth of the Seine. 

Wallace was alone when Grimshy. opening the dvvr, am&oostced 
Sir Edwin Buthvec In a moment the friends were Icvked in each 
others arms. Edwim straining Wallace to his heart, reprwached V-y in 
affectionate terms for having left him behind, but while he sjvie, 
joy shone through the tears which hung on his eve-lids, and with 
the smiles of ira^ertial love, again and again he kissed his fti^>i's 
hand and pressed it to his bosom. Wallace answered his glad emo- 
tions with g^?r-:Ar demcnstraticns cf aSection ; and wh«i the agita- 
ticns of their meeting were subdued, he learned from Edwin, that 
he had left the messenger at seme distance on the rv*d : so impa- 
ti-:nt ivas he, again to embrace his friend, and to congratulate nis 
Ccar ccusia on her esc^eii 
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Edwin answered the amdoua inquiries of Wallace respecting his 
country, by informing him that Badenoch, having arrogated to him- 
self the supreme power in Scotland, had determmed to take eveij 
advantage of the last victory gained over King Edward, and in this 
resolution he was supported oy the Lords Athol, Buchan, and Soulis 
who were returned, full of indignation, from the court of Durham. 
Edward removed to London ; and Badenoch, hearing that he was 
preparing other armies for the subjugation oi Scotland, sent ambas- 
sadors to the Vatican to solicit the Pope's interference. Flattered 
by this appeal, Boniface wrote a letter to Edward, exhorting him to 
refrain from further oppressing a country over which he had no 
lawful power. Edward's answer was full of artifice and falsehood, 
containmg his pretensions to Scotland, b^ the abandonment of every 
good principle, and declaring his determmation to consolidate Grei^ 
Britam into one kingdom, or to make the northern part one univer- 
sal gtave. Wallace sighed as he listened. " Ah ! my dear Edwin," 
said he, "how just is the observation that the almost total neglect 
of truth and justice which the generality of sovereigns discover in 
their transactions with each other, is an evil as inveterate as it is 
dishonourable and ruinous ! It is one source of the misery of the 
human race, a misery in which millions are involved, without any 
compensation; for it seldom happens that this dishonesty con- 
tributes ultimatdy even to the interests of the princes, who thus 
basely sacrifice theii* integrity to their ambition. But proceed, my 
friend." 

" The consequences of this correspondence," Edwin continued, 
^ was a renewal of hostilities against Scotland. Badenoch took Sir 
Simon Eraser as his colleague in military duty, and a stout resist- 
ance was for sometime made on the borders ; but Berwick was at 
last taken by Lord Percy, and the brave Lord Dundaff killed de- 
fending the citadel. Man^ other places fell, and battles were 
fought, in which the English were everywhere victorious. For," 
added Edwin, " as none of your generals would draw a sword under 
the command of Badenoch ; and alarmed at the consequence, the 
bishop of Dunkeld is gone to Bome, to entreat the pope to order 
your return. The Southrons are advancing into Scotland in every 
direction. They have landed again on the eastern coast : they have 

S>ssessed themselves of all the border counties, and without ^ova 
eaven-anointed arm to avert the blow, our country must be irre- 
trievably lost." 

Edwin had brought letters from Buthven, and the young Earl of 
Bothwell, which more particularly narrated these disastrous events, 
and enforced ever^ argument to persuade Wallace to return. They 
gave it as their opinion, that he ^lonld revisit Scotland under an as- 
sumed name. Did he come openly, the jealousy of the Scottish 
lords would be re-awakened, and perhaps tney might put the finish- 
ing stroke to their country, by taking him ofE by assassination or 
poisoiu Buthven and Bothwell therefore entreated that, as it was 
his wisdom as well as his valour his country requued, he would has- 
ten to Scotland, and condescend to serve h^ unrecognised, till Bruce 
should be established on the throne. 

While Edwin was conducted to the apartments of Lady Helen, 
Wallace took these letters to the prince. On Bruce being informed 
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of the circnmstances in which his oonntry lay, and of the wishes d 
its most virtuous chi|fs for his accession to the crown, he assented 
to the prudence of tlreir adyice with regard to Wallace. " But," 
added he, " our fortunes must be in every respect, as fiu* as I can 
mould them, the same. While you are to serve Scotland under a 
doud, so will I. At the moment Bruce i» proclaimed king of Soot- 
land, Wallace shall be declared its bravest friend. We will go to- 
gether: as brothers if vou will!" continued he; "I am already 
considered by the French nobility as Thomas de Longneville : you 
may personate the Ited Reaver : — Scotland does not yet know that 
he was slain. Were you to wear the title you bear here, a quaird 
might ensue between Philip and Edward, which I perceive the fat- 
mer is not willing to occur openly. Edward would deem it a breach 
of their amity, did his brother-in-law permit a IVench prince to ^ 
pear in arms against him in Scotland. But the Reaver being ooor 
sidered in England as an outlaw, no surprise can be excited thac be 
and his brother should fight against Plullip's ally. We will then. 
assume their characters ; and I shall have the satisfaction of serviog 
for Scotland, before I claim her as my own. When we again drive 
Edward over the borders, on that day we will throw^ off our vis(»«, 
and Sir William Wallace shall place the crown on my head." 

Wallace could not but approve the dignity of mind which these 
sentiments displayed. In the same situation they would have been 
his own ; and he sought not, from any motive of policy, to dia«nni^ft 
Bruce from a delicacy of conduct which drew him closer to his hearts 
Sympathy of tastes is a pleasing attraction, but congeniality of prin- 
ciples is the cement of souls. This Wallace felt in his new-bom 
friendship with Bruce, and though his regard for him had none of 
that fostering tenderness with which he loved to contemplate the 
blooming virtues of the youthful Edwin, yet it breathed every en- 
dearment arising from a perfect equality of the heart and mind. It 
was the true fraternal tie ; and while he talked with him on the ful- 
filment of their enterprise, he inwardly thanked Heaven for blessing 
him so abundantly. He had found a son in Edwin, and a brother, 
and tender sister, in the noble Bruce, and lovely Helen. 

Bruce received Edwin with a welcome which convinced the before 
anxious youth that he met a friend, rather than a rival in the heart 
of Wallace. And every preliminary being settled by the three friends, 
respecting their immediate return to Scotland, they repaired to Phi- 
lip, to inform him of Lord Ruthven's despatches, and their conse- 
quent resolutions. 

The king liked all they said, excepting their request to be per- 
mitted to take an early leave of his court. He urged them to await 
the return of a second ambassador, he had sent to England. Imme- 
diately on Wallace's arrival, Philip had despatched a request to the 
English king, that he would grant the Scots the peace which was 
their right. Not receiving any answer, he had sent another messen- 
ger with a more categorical demand. The persevering hostilities of 
Edward against Scotland, explained the delay. But the king yet 
hoped for a favourable reply, and made such entreaties to Bruce and 
his friend, to remain in Paris till it should should arrive, that they 
at last granted a reluctant consent. 

At the end of a week the ambassador returned, with a conciliatory 
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letter to Philip, but affirming Edward's right to Scotland, declared 
liis determination never to lay down his arms till he had again brought 
the whole realm under his sceptre. 

Wallace and his royal friend now saw no reason for lingering in 
France. And having visited De Longueville at Chartres, they ap- 
prised him of their intention still further to borrow his name. " We 
will not disgrace it," cried Bruce : " I promise to return it to you a 
theme for your country's minstrela." When the friends rose to depart, 
the brave and youthful penitent grasped their hands — " You go, va- 
liant Scots, to cover with glory, in the field of honour, a name which 
my unhappy brother Guy dyed deep in his country's blood ! The 
tears I weep before this cross, for his and my transgression, have ob- 
tained me mercy ; and your design is an earnest to me from him who 
hung on this tree, that my brother also is forgiven." 

At an early hour next day, Wallace and Bruce took leave of the 
French Bang. The queen kissed Helen affectionately, and whisper- 
ed, till she tied a jewelled collar round her neck, that when she re- 
turned, she hoped to add to it the coronet of Gascon^. Helen's only 
reply was a gentle sigh, and her eyes turned unconsciously on Wal- 
lace. He was clad in a helmet, the ensign of the Reaver, whose 
name he had assumed. All of his former habit, that he now wore 
about him, was the sword which he had taken from Edward. At 
the moment Helen looked towards Wallace, Prince Louis was plac- 
ing a cross-hilted dagger in his girdle. " My deUverer," said he, 
"wear this for the s^ of the descendant of St. Louis. It accompa- 
nied that holy king through all his wars in Palestine. It twice saved 
him from the assassin's steel, and I pray Heaven it may be as faith- 
ful to you. 

Soon after this, Douglas and Cummin entered, to pay their parting 
respects to their king ; and that over, Wallace taking Helen by the 
hand, led her forth, followed by Bruce and his friends. 

At Havre they embarked for the Frith of Tay, and a favourable 
gale driving them through the straits of Calais, they launched out into 
the wide ocean. 



CHAPTEB LXV. 

The eighth morning from the day in which the Red Reaver's ship 
was re-launched from the Norman harbour, Wallace, now the repre- 
sentative of that once formidable pirate, entered between the castled 
shores of the Frith of Tay, and cast anchor under the towers of Dundee. 
When Bruce leaped upon the shore, he turned to Wallace, and said 
with exultation, though in a low voice, " Scotland now receives her 
king ! This earth shall cover, or support my throne." " It shall sup- 
port your throne, and bless it too," repUed Wallace ; " you are come 
in the power of justice, and that is the power of God. I know Him, 
in whom I bid you confide, for He has been my shield and sword, 
and never yet have I turned my back upon my enemies. Trust, my 
dear prince, where I have trusted, and while virtue is your incense, 
you need not doubt the issue of your prayers." Had Wallace seen 
the face of Bruce at that moment — ^but the visor concealed it — he 
would have beheld an answer in his eloquent eyes, which required 
not words to explain. He grasped the hand of Wallace with fervour| 
a nd briefly replied, " your tiust shall be my trust !" 
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The chief!) did not stay longer at Dundee than was requisite to fc^ 
nish them with horses to convey them to Perth* where Bathvoi SvlI 
bore sway. When they arrived, he was at Hnnting'-tower. and ei- 
ther they went. The meering was fraught with many minted feei- 
ings. Helen had not seen her nncle since the death of ber fadxt. 
and. as fioon as the first gratolations were over, she xedred to aa 
apartment to weep alor.e. 

On Commin bein? presented to Lord Rothven. he told him he nis 
salute him a^ Earl of Ba-ier.och. for his brother had beefn killed a lev 
days before in a sldrmUh on the skirts of Ettrick forest. He then 
tcmed to welcome the entrance of Brace, who, raising his Tiaor. re- 
ceived from Kuthven the homage due to his sovereign dig^sicy. W^- 
lace and the prince soon engaL'ed him in a disconrse imzcedzasaT 
connected wi:h the desizn of their return. ax>i learned that Scodacd 
did indeed require the royal arm. and the council of its best, and 
lately almost banished fnend. The whole of the easrem part of the 
country was in the possession of Edward's generalsw Thev had seixed 
on eveiy cs-stle in the Lowlands : none were too insigniScant to es- 
cape their hands, nor could the quiet of age elude the g^eneral devas- 
tation. After a dauntless defence of his castle, the ve^eraxi knigfas 
of Thirlestane fell, and wi:h him his only son. The sage of Ercil- 
down, having protected Lady Isabella Mar, at Learmont. dnring the 
sieire of Thirlestane, on hearing its fate, conveyed her north ward, bat 
falling sick at Boslyn. he s:oppe>i there; and the messenger he des- 
patched to Huntin^-jower with these calamiroas tidings also bore in- 
formation that besides several parties of Sjuthrons which were ho- 
vering on the heights near Roslyr.. an immense army was ap proaca- 
ing from Northumberland. Ercildown adcied that he nnd*irs£ooi Sir 
Simon Eraser was hasrening forward with a small body to cat off the 
advanced squadrons : but for the conter.t:oi:s between Aihol and 
Sonlis for the vacant regency, he had no hopes, even were his forces 
equal to those of En '/land, tnat he co'old succee^i. 

At this communication, Cummir. bluntly proposed himself as the 
terminator of this dispute. " If the regency were allowed to my 
brother, as the head of the house of Cummin, that digr.ity nowres^ 
with me, and — give the word, my sovereign," said he to Brnce. " and 




but a happy opponunity of putting the chief magistracv into the 
hands of a ojnndant of their oesigri, seconded the advice or Ruchven; 
and John Cummin. Lord Bader.och, was immediately invested with 
the n-gency, and despatcL-=d to the army to assume it, as if in right 
of being tne next heir to the throne in d'ifault of the Bruce. 

Wallace sent Lord Douglas into Cyrlcsdale, to inform ^Earl Both- 
well of his arrival, and uT desire his immediate attendance with the 
Lanark division, and his own troops, on the banks of the Eske. 
Ruthven ascended tLe Grampians to call out his numerotis clans of 




be left to domestics alor.e. Wallace proposed to E-iwin that he shotild 
escrjt his cousin to Era JLiar, and place her there, imdtsr tlie care of 
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his mother and the widowed oonntess. — " Thither," continued he, 
we will send Lady Isabella also, should heaven bless our arms at 
Roslyn." 

Edwin acquiesced ; as he was to return with all speed to join his 
friend on the southern bank of the Forth ; and Hden, aware that 
fields of blood were no scenes for her, while her heart was wrung to 
agony at the thought of relinquishing Wallace to new duigers, 
yielded a reluctant assent — ^not merely to go, but to take that look 
of him which might be the last. 

The sight of her unde, and the objects around, had so recalled the 
image of her father, that ever since she arrived, a foreboding sadness 
had hung over her spirits. She remembered that, a few months ago, 
she had seen her father go out to a battle, whence he never returned. 
Should the same doom await her with regard to Wallace ! The idea 
shook her frame with an agitation that sunk her, in spite of herself, 
on the bosom of this truest of friends, when Edwin approached to 
lead her to her horse. Her emotions penetrated the heart against 
which she leaned. •' My gentle sister," said Wallace, " do not de- 
spair of our final success — of the safety of all whom you regard." 
" Ah ! Wallace," faltered she, in a voice rendered hardly audible by 
tears, " but did I not lose my father !" " Sweet Helen," returned he, 
tenderly retaining her trembling form, << you lost him, but he gained 
by the exchange. And should the peace of Scotland be purchased 
by the lives of some who contend for her emancipation — should 
they even be your frieuds, if Bruce survives, you must still think 
your prayers blest. Were I to fall, my sister, my sorrows would be 
over, and from the regions of universal blessedness I should enjoy the 
sight of Scotland's happiness." 

" Were we all to enter those regions at one time," faintly ifeplied 

Helen, " there would be comfort in such thoughts j but, as it is " 

here she paused — tears stopped her utterance. "A few years is a 
short separation," returned Wallace, "when we are hereafter to be 
united to all eternity. This is my consolation when I think of Mari- 
on — when memory dwells with the friends lost in the dreadful con- 
flicts J and whatever may be the fate of those who now survive, call 
to remembrance my words, dear Helen, and the Qod who was my 
instructor will send you comfort." 

*' Then farewell, my friend — ^my brother T* cried she, forcibly tear- 
ing herself away, ana throwing herself into the arms of Edwin ; leave 
me now, and the angel of the just will briQg you in glory here, or 
hereafter, to your sister Helen." Wallace fervently kissed the hand 
she extended to him, and with ap emotion which he had thought he 
should never feel again for mortal woman, left the apartment. 



CHAPTEK LXVL 



Thb day after the departure of Helen, Bruce became impatient to 
take the field ; and to indulge this laudable eagerness. Wallace set 
forth with him to meet the returning steps of Butnven and his 
gathered legions. 

Having passed along the romantic borders of Invermay, the friends i 
descend^ towards the predpitious banks of the Earn at the foot of \ 
the Grampians. In these green labyrinths they wound their way, 
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till Brace, who had never before been in snch mountain wikk, ex* 
pressed a fear that Wallace had mistaken the track, for this aeemei 
far from any human footstep. 

Wallace replied, with a smile, ^' The way is familiar to me as the 
garden of Hunting-tower/' 

The day, which had been cloudy, suddenly turned to wind and 
rain, and certainly spread an air of desolation OTer the scene, Teij 
dreary to an eye accustomed to the fertile plains and arare akjes at 
the south. The whole of the road was rough, dangerous, and dread- 
ful. The steep and black rocks towering ahoYe their h^ids seemed 
to threaten the precipitation of their impending masses into the path 
below. But Wallace had told Bruce they were in the ri^ht tnck, 
and he gaily breasted both the storm and the perils of the road. They 
ascended a mountain, whoee enormous piles of granite, tom by many 
a winter tempest, projected their barren summit, from a sornoe of 
moor-land, on which lay a deep incrustation of snow. The blast now 
blew a tempest, and the rain and sleet beat so hard, that Bmoe^ 
laughing, declared he believed the witches of his country were in 
league with £dwaid, and, hid in shrouds of mist, were all assemUed 
here, to drive their lawful prince into the roaring cataracts beneath. 

Thus enveloped in a sea of vapours, with tarroits of water pooling 
down the sides of their armour, did the friends descend the we s tern 
brow of this part of the Grampians, until they aj^noached liodi- 
Earn. They had hardly arrived there, before the rain oeased, and 
the clouds, rolling away from the sides of the mountains, disoorered 
the vast and precipitous Ben Vorlich. Its base was covered with 
huge masses of clifEs, scattered in fragments, like the wreck of some 
rocky world, and spread about in wide and horrid desolation. The 
mountain itself, the highest in this chain of the Grampians, was in 
every part marked by deep and black ravines, made by the rushing 
waters in the time of floods , but where its blue head mingled with 
the clouds, a stream of brightness issued, that seemed to promise the 
dispersion of its vapours ; luid consequently a more secure path for 
Wallace to lead his friend over its ponderous heights. 

This appearance did not deceive. The whole mantle of dondL 
with which the tops of all the mountains had been obscured, roUea 
away towards the west, and discovered to the eye of Wallace that 
this line of light which he had discerned through the mist was the 
host of Huthven descending Ben YorUch in defiles. From the nature 
of the path, they were obliged to move in a winding direction ; and 
as the sun now shone full upon their arms, and their lengthened 
lines gradually extended from the summit of the mountain to its 
hiiSQj no sight could contain more of the sublime — none of truer 
grandeur, to the enraptured mind of Bruce. He forgot his horror 
4)f the wastes he had passed over in the joy of beholding so noble an 
army of his countrymen thus approaching to place hun upon the 
throne of his ancestors. *^ Wallaoe," cried he, "these brave hearts 
deserve a more cheerful home ! My sceptre must turn this Scotia 
deserta into Scotia felix, and so shall I reward the service they this 
day bring me." " They are happy in these wilds," returned Wal- 
lace ; " their flocks browse on the hills, their herds in the valleys. 
The soil yields sufficient increase to support its sons, and their 
{greatest luxuries are a minstrel s song and the lips of their brides. 
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Their ambition is satisfied with following their chief to the field ; and 
their honour lies in serving their God, and maintaining the freedom 
of their country. Beware, then my dear prince, on changing the 
simple habits of those virtuous mountaineers. Introduce the luxu- 
rious cultivation of France into these tracts, you will infect them 
with artificial wants, and with every want you put a link to a chain 
which will fasten them in bondage whenever a tyrant chooses to 
grasp it. Leave them then t^eir rocks, as you find them, and you 
will ever have a hardy race, ready to perish in their defence, and who 
will tiy to meet death for the royal guardian of their liberty. 

Lord Buthven no sooner reached the banks of Loch-Earn, than he 
e<?pied the prince and WaUace. He joined them, and marshalhng his 
oen in a wide tract of land at the head of that vast body of water, 
placed himself, with the two supposed De Longuevilles, in the van ; 
and in this array, marched through the vallies of Strathmore and 
Strathallan, into Stirlingshire. The young Earl of Fyfe held the 
government cxf the castle and town of Stirling ; and as he had been a 
zealous supporter of the rebellious Lord Badenoch, Bruce negatived 
Buthven's proposal to send in a messenger for the earl's division of 
troops. " No, my lord," said he, " like my friend Wallace, I will 
have no divided spirits near me ; all must be earnest in my cause, or 
entirely out of the contest. I am content with the brave men around 
me." 

After rapid marches and short baitings, they arrived safe at Lin- 
lithgow, where Wallace proposed staying a night to refresh the 
troops, which were now joined by Sir Alexander Bamsav, at the 
head of a thousand of his dan. While the men took rest, their chiefs 
waked to think for them. And Wallace with Bruce and Buthven, 
and the brave Bamsay (to whom Wallace had revealed himself, but 
still kept Bruce unknown) were in deep consultation, when Grimsby 
entered, to inform his master that a young knight desired to speak 
with Sir Guy de Longueville. "His name?" demanded Wallace. 
" He refused to give it," replied Grimsby, " and wears his beaver 
shut." Wallace looked around with a glance that inquired whether 
the stranger should be admitted. " Certainly," said Bruce j " but 
first put on your mask." Wallace closed his visor, and the moment 
after Grimsoy re-entered with a knight of elegant mien, habited in a 
suit of green armour, studded with gold. He wore a close helmet, 
from which streamed a long feather of the same hue. Wallace rose 
at his entrance, — the stranger advanced to him. " You are he whom 
I seek, I am a Scot, and a man of few words. Accept my services : 
allow me to attend you in this war, and I vsill serve you faithfully.** 
Wallace replied, " and who is the brave knight to whom Sir Guy de 
Longueville will owe so great an obligation ?" " My name," answer- 
ed the stranger, " shall not be revealed, till he who now wears t^t 
of the Beaver, proclaims his own in the day of victory. I know you, 
sir, but your secret is as safe with me as in your own breast. Place 
me to fight by your side, and I am yours for ever." 

Wallace was surprised, but not confoxmded, by his speech. " I 
have only one question to ask you, noble stranger," replied he, " be- 
fore I confide a cause, dearer tome than life, in your integrity. How 
did you become master of a secret which I believed out of tiie power 
of treachery to betray ?" 
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*• Xo one bcrravo-l roar seciv: to me. I came by my inf >Tr=-:::i 
in an honoarable 'manner, bnt the means I shall not reveal till I fe 
the time to declare my name, and that perhaps may be in the s> 
mcnt when the assanied brother of that young Frenchman." aii^i 
the strancrer. tnm:n>r to Bmce. "acrain appeazs pnblidT- in Soo-ilAii: 
as Sir WiUiam Wallace." 

" I am satisnevi." replied he, well pleased that, whoever this ksfrl: 
mi$rht be. Bnice yet remained u::ii:5coveiwL •• I grant yourxcq2f& 
Tfajs brave you:h. whc>«e name I share, forgives me the snccen -:: 
my sword : I slew the Red Reaver, and^ therefore make mvself % 
brother to Thocas de Longuerille. He d^hts on my right {aaai— 
yoa shall be s:a::*.»ned a: my left." " At the side next your hear: 7 
exclaimev.! the sirancer : " let that ever be my iK>5r. thene to gsari 
the bulwark of Scor-and. the life of the brav«»c of men." 

This enthusiasm did not surprise anvone present : it i»-a8 the rsnl 
laniruasreof all who .iriproached Sir William Wallace; and Brace 
p:r.Ticuiarly ploasevi wi:h the hean-felt energy with which i: was 
uttered, forgot his d:^J^"i?e in the aminble forvom- of apm>l»::o£. 
and had risea to welcome him to his cause : but a look from Wallart 
(who. on being known, had uncovenxi his face) arrvsred his aiiez- 
tioa. and the jTince sat down again, thankful for so timelv a ci=ci 
on his prec:pi:a::cv. 

In cn»?inir:he Pentlar.d hi'.ls into MiWorhiaR. the'chiefs wcexes 
bv ' 




h^ ^ . 

Eiv.sT take. AVallnce introduced hi:a to the Kr.ight of :ho Gr«:: 
Plume; for :h;»t was the ap:H?li:i:ion by which t he" scran i:vr"w:s£rd 
to be known : and then r.ia^io or.«iu:rles after the manner of lZIv 
Hvlen's bearlnj: the fati £r.*.o« of her journey to Brr»^^:ra'-/' 

■■ rivrty we:! there." s.vld he. " but muon lv::or back acaSn " - * 




per.se. navinj cv:.?cr.:cvi. w'.ihou: r»n hovj s do'av he so- -^-^ 
with the L-idfcs to ivtraoe his steps to Hur.:ir_--tower. ' :v d V-V^'v- 
Jt.fr them under a |m.iid of thrte hundred men. w"o'— «* he b^v- -^- 
fi OKI Braernar for that purpow. ~ oiv-^-. 

her l.'wiief 




- quesr:o::s 
.. , . - , , parted with h£«« •• T- 

2.V-::: - her. aao.evi he. " my fricr.d ar.d I ftx-: but as t>:irt of'^b*- «^ 
w..:v-. Her presence seerr.cd to ameliorate the fierceruss of o-^w^ 
cv-.u v.o- .s. ar.d ever n^niuidea me of the angelic guani bv whom hSl 
ven xxinr.ts ov.r w:»v. - "*.oi eta 
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him and his noble commander : may they ever, with the prince they 
love, be thine especial care 1' I knelt by her side as she uttered this, 
and tonching the hem of her garments, as some holy thing, hurried 
from the spot." 

" Her prayers,'* cried Bruce, " will fight for us. They are arms 
well befitting the daughters of Scotland to use against its foes." 

" And without such unction," rejoined Wallace, " the warrior may 
draw his steel in vain.'* 

On Edwin's introduction, the stranger knight engaged himself in 
conversation with Bamsay. But Lord Buthven interrupted the dis- 
course by asking Bamsay some questions relative to the military po- 
sitions on the banks of either £ske. Sir Alexander, being the grand- 
son of the Lord of Boslyii, and having passed his ;^outh in its neigh- 
bourhood, was well qualified to answer these questions. La such dis- 
courses the Scottish leaders marched along, till passing before the 
lofty ridge of the Oorstorphine hills, they were met by groups of fly- 
ing peasantry. At sight of the Scottish banners they stopped, and 
informed their armed countmnen that the new Begent, John Bade- 
noch, had rashly attacked the Southron army on its vantage ground 
near Borthwick castle, and was beaten. His shattered troops had 
faUen back towards Edinburgh, while the country people had fledoa 
aU sides before the victors. These reporters magnfeed the enemy to 
an incredible amount. . 

Wallace knew how much to believe, but determining, whether 
great or small the power of Ms adversary, to intercept lum in Bos- 
lyn, he sent to Cummin and to Eraser, who commanded the two di- 
visions of the beaten army, to rendezvous on the banks of the Eske. 
The brave troops which he led, ignorant of their real commander, 
obeyed his directions, under a belief that they were Lord Buthven' s, 
who was their ostensible leader. As they passed along, every village 
and solitary cot seemed recently deserted ; and through an awful so- 
litude they took their rapid way, till the towers of Boslyn castle 
hailed them as a beacon from amidst the wooded heights of the 
northern Eske. 

** There,'* cried Bamsay, " pointing to the embattled rock, "stands 
the fortress of my forefathers ! it shall this day be made famous by 
the actions performed before its walls." 

Wallace, whose knowledge of this part of the country was not 
quite 80 familiar as that of Bamsay, had learnt sufficient from him 
to decide at once which would be tne most favourable position for a 
small and resolute band to assume against a large and conquering 
army ; and accordingly disposing his troops, which did not amount 
to more than eig^t thousand, he despatched a thousand men, under 
the command of Bamsay, to occupy the numerous caves on the 
southern banks of the Eske, whence he was to issue in various divi- 
sions, and with shouts on the first appearance of advantage, either 
on his side or on the enemy^s. 

Buthven, meanwhile, went for a few minutes into the castle to 
embrace his niece, and to assure the venerable Lord of Boslyn of the 
assistance which approached his beleaguered walls. 

Edwin, who with Grimsby had volunteered the dangerous service 
of reconnoitring the enemy, returned in an hour, bringing in a strag- 
gler from the English camp. His life was promised on. condition of 
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revealing the strength of the advancing army. The terrified wretch Sd 
not hesitate, and &om him they learnt that it was commanded by Sir 
John Segrave, and Ralph Confrey ; who, deeming the comitry sob- 
dued by the two last battles with the black and red CmnminB, were 
laying schemes for a general plundering, and to sweep the land it 
once ; Segrave had divided his army into three divisions, which voe 
to scatter themselves over the comitry to gather in the spoiL To be 
assm^d of this being the truth, while Grimsbv remained to gnaid 
the prisoner, Edwin went alone into the track he was told the South- 
rons would take, and &om a height he discerned about ten thousand 
of them winding along the valley. With this confirmation of the 
man's account, he brought him to the Scottish lines, and Wallace, 
who well knew how to reap advantage from the errors of his enemin, 
being joined by Fraser and the discomfitted Regent, made the oon* 
certed signal to Ruthven. That nobleman immediately pointed out 
to his men, the waving colours of the Southrons as theyapproacbed 
beneath the overhanging woods of Hawthomdean. He exhorted 
them, by their fathers, wives, and children, to breast the enemy at 
this spot, to grapple with him till he felL " Scotlajid," cried h^ " is 
lost or won this day. You are freemen or slaves, your families are 
your own, or the property of tvrants ! Fight stoutly, and Qod will 
yield you an invincible support. ' 

The Scots answered their general by a shout, and calling on him 
to lead them forward, Ruthven placed himself with the Regent and 
Fraser in the van, and led the charge. Little expecting an assault 
from the adversary they had so lately driven off the field, the South- 
rons were taken by surprise, but they fought well, and resolutdj 
stood their ground, till Wallace and Bruce, who commanded the 
flanking divisions, closed in upon them with an impetuosity that 
drove Confrey and his divisions into the river. As the ambuscade 
of Ramsay poured from his caves, the earth seemed teeming with 
mailed warriors ; and the Southrons, seeing the surrounding heights 
and the deep defiles filled with the same terrific appearances, gave 
way on all sides, and fled with precipitation towards their seccmd 
division which lay a few miles southward. Thither, the conquering 
squadrons of the Scots followed them. The fugitives, leaping the 
trenches of the encampment, called aloud to their comrades — " Arm! 
arm ! hell is in league against us !" Segrave was soon at the head 
of his legions : and a battle more desperate than the first, blazed 
over the field. The flying troops of the slain Confrey, rallying 
around the standard of their general in chief, fought with the spirit 
of revenge ; and being now a body of twenty thousand men against 
eight thousand Scots, the conflict became tremendous. In several 
points the Southrons gained so greatly the advantage, that Wallace 
and Bruce threw themselves successively into those parts where the 
enemy most prevailed ; and by exhortations, example, and prowess, 
a thousand times turned the fate of the day ; and appeared, as they 
shot from rank to rank, to be two comets of fire sent before the 
Scottish troops to consume all who opposed them. Segrave 
was taken, and forty English knights besides. The green borders 
of the Eske were dyed red with Southron blood, and the men weie 
on all sides crying for quarter : when the cry of " Havoc and St. 
George" issued from the adjoining hill. At the same moment,R band 
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from Mid Lothian (who for the sake of plunder had stolen into that 
part of the deserted English camp which occupied the rear of the 
height, seeing the advancing troops of the third division of the ene- 
my), like guSty cowards rushed down amongst their comrades, 
echoing the war cry of England, and exclaiming, ** We are lost j a 
host, reaching to the horizon, is upon us !" 

Terror struck to many a Scottish heart. The Southrons who 
lately cried for mercy leaped upon their feet. The fight recommenced 
with redoubled fury. Sir Bofaiert Neville at the head of the new 
reinforcement, charged into the centre of the Scottish legions. 
Bruce and Edwin threw themselves into the breach which his im- 
petuous valour had made in that part of their line, and fighting man 
to man, would have taken NeviUe also, had not a follower of that 
nobleman, wielding a pondrous mace, struck Bruce so terrible a 
blow as to fracture his helmet, and cast him from his horse to the 
ground. The fall of so active a leader, excited as much dismay in 
the surroundmg Scots, as it encouraged the reviving spirits of the 
enemy. Edwin exerted himself to preserve his prince from being 
trampled on ; and while he fought for that purpose, and after\vards 
sent the senseless body off the field to Roslyn castle, Neville retook 
Segrave and his knights. Lord Buthven now contended with a 
feeble arm. Fatigued with the two preceding conflicts, covered 
withwounds, and perceiving indeed a host pouring upon them oa 
aU sides (for the whole of Segrave's original army of thirty thou- 
sand men, excepting those who had fallen in the preceding engage- 
ments, were now collected to the assault), the Scots, in despair 
gave ground ; some throwing away their arms, to fly the faster, by 
exposing themselves panic-struck to the swords of their enemied, 
ledoubl^ the confusion, and occasioned so general a havoc, that 
the day must have ended in the universal destruction of every Scot 
in the field, had not Wallace perceived the crisis ; and that as Guy 
de Longuevile, he shed his blood in vain, in vain his terrified coun- 
trymen saw him rush into the thickest of the carnage : in vain, he 
called to them, by all that was sacred to man, to stand to the last. 
He was a foreigner, and they had no confidence in his exhortations ; 
death was before them, and they turned to fly. The fate of hia 
country hung on an instant. The last rays of the setting sun, shone 
full on the rocky promontory of the hill which projected over the 
field of combat. He took his resolution, and spurring his steed up 
the steep ascent, stood on the summit where he could be seen by 
the whole armv, and taking off his helmet, waved it in the air witn 
a shout ; and having drawn all eyes upon him, suddenly exclaimed 
— " Scots ! you have this day vanquished the Southrons twice! If 
vou be men, remember Cambus-Kenneth, and follow William Wal- 
lace to a third victory I" The cry which issued from the amazed 
troops, was that of a people who beheld the angel of their dehver- 
ance. " Wallace," was the charge- word of every heart. The hero's 
courage seemed instantaneously diffused througn every breast ; and 
with braced arms and determined spirits, forming at once into the 
phalanx his thundering voice dictated, the Southrons again felt the 
weight of the Scottish gteel ; and a battle ensaed, which made the 
bright Eske run purple to the sea, and covered the pastoral glades 
of Hawthorndean with the bodies of its invaders. 
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hands." ** Not a Scotland, but rebellion," replied the old chieftain. 
" It was rebellion against the supreme wish of the nation, that in- 
vested the black Cummin with the regency, and some similar infatu- 
ation has bestowed the same title on his brother. What did he not 
lose till you, Scotland's tme champion, re-appeared to rescue her 
again from slavery ?" *' The present Lord Badenoch is an honest 
and a brave man." replied Wallace ; " and as I obejr the power which 
gave him his authority I am ready, by fidelity to him, to serve Scot- 
land with as vigorous a zeal as ever ; so noble Sinclair, when our 
rulere cast not trammels on our virtue, let us obey them as the vice- 
gerents of Heaven." 

Wallace then asked to be conducted to his wounded friend, Sir 
Thomas de Longueville, for Sinclair was ignorant of the real rank of 
his guest ; eager to oblige him, his venerable host immediately led 
the way through a gallery ; and, opening the door of an apartment, 
discovered Bruce lying on a couch, and an old man, whose silver 
beard and sweeping robes announced him to be the sage of Ercil- 
down, bathing his temples with balsams. A young creature, beauti- 
ful as ffhe creation oi genius, hung over the prostrate chief. She 
held a golden casket in her hand, out of which the sage drew the 
unctions he applied. At the sound of Wallace's voice, who spoke in 
a low tone to Ruthven as he entered the chamber, the wounded 
prince started on his arm, and stretched out his hand to his friend j 
— but he instantly fell back. Wallace hastened forward. When 
Bruce recovered from the swoon, into which the suddenness of his at- 
tempt to rise had thrown him, he felt a hand grasping his, he guess- 
ed to whom it belonged, and gently pressing it, smUed ; and in a mo- 
ment afterwards opening his eyes, in a low voice articulated — " My 
dear Wallace ! you are victorious ?'' " Completely so, my prince 
and king," returned he in the same tone ; " all is now plain before 
3"ou, speak but the word, and render Scotland happy !" " Not yet, 
O ! not yet," whl^spered he. " My more than brother, allow Bruce to 
be himself again before he is known in the land of his fathers, I have 
but yet begun my probation. Not a Southron must taint our native 
lands, when my name is proclaimed in Scotland." 

Wallace saw that his prince was not in a state to bear argument, 
and, as all had retired far from the couch when he approached it ; in 
gratitude for this propriety (for it had left him and his friend free to 
converse unobserved) he turned towards the other inmates of the cham- 
ber. The sage advanced to him, and, recognising, in his now manly 
form, the fine youth he had seen with Sir Ronald Crawford at the claim- 
ing of the crown ; he saluted him with a paternal affection, which 
tempered the sublime feelings with which he approached the resistless 
champion of his country ; and then beckoning the beautiful girl who 
had so compassionately himg over the couch of Bruce, she drew near 
the sage. He took her hand : " Sir William Wallace," said he, " this 
sweet child is a daughter of the brave Mar, who died in the field of 
glory on the Carron. Her grandfather fell a few weeks ago, defend- 
ing his castle, and I am almost all that is left to her." Isabdla, for 
it was she, covered her face to conceal her emotions. " Dear lady," 
said Wallace, " these venerable heroes were both known and beloved 
by me. And now that Heaven has resumed them to itself, as the 
last act of friendship that I perhaps may be fated to pay their off- 
2C 
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sprinj^, I shall convey you to a sister, whose matcliless heart yeaira 
to receive so clear a consolation.'* 

To disengage Isabella's thoughts from the afflicting remembrances 
which were bathing her cheeks with tears, Ercildovm put a cup of 
the miiigletl juice of herbs into her hand, and com missioned ha: w 
give it to tlieir invalid. Wallace now learned that his friend's prin- 
cipal wound was in the head, accompanied by so severe a concussiMi 
of the brain, that it would be many days before he could remove froai 
off his bed without danger. Anxious to release him from even the 
scarcely breathed whispers of his martial companions, w^ho stood at 
pome distance from his couch, Wallace inimetiiately prop>osed leaving 
him to rest, and beckoning the chieftains, they followed him out of 
the apartment. 

On the following morning he was aroused at day-break by the 
abnipt entrance of Andrew, Lord Bothwell, into his tent. The well- 
known sounds of his voice made Wallace start from his pillow, and 
extend his arms to receive him. ** Murray ! my brave, invalual^ 
Murray !" cried he, '' thou art welcome once more to the side of thy 
brother-in-arms. Thee and thine must ever be first in my heart T' 
The young Lord Bothwell returned his warm embraces in eloquent 
silence ; but sitting down by Wallace's couch he grasped his hanJ, 
and pressing it to his breast, said, '• I feel a happiness here, which I 
have never known since the day of Falkirk. You quitted us, Wal- 
lace ; and aU good seemed gone with you, or buried in my fathers 
grave. But you return ! you bring conquest and peace with you, yuu 
restore our Helen to her family ; you biess us with yourself I — ^Ani 
shall you nut again sue the gay Andrew Murray ? It must be so. 
my friend, melancholy is not my climate: anil I shall now live h 
your boams." •• Dear ^Murray I" retunitd Widlace, ** this generous 
enthusiasm can only be equalled by my joy in all that makes you 
and Scorland happy.'' He then procectletl to coiitide to him wh t'h.it 
relateii to Bruce, and to describe the minutiai of those plans for his 
establishment which had only been hinted in his letters fi-om France. 
Bothwell entered with ardour into these designs, and rejm^tted tha: 
the difficidty he found in persuading the veterans of Lanark to fol- 
low him to any field, where they did not expect to find their belovt-d 
Wallace, had deprived him of the participation of the late danger 
and new gloiy of his friend. '• To compensate for that privatioL." 
replied Wallace, '* while our prince is disable^.] from pursuing- vicrory 
in his own person, we must not allow our present advantui^es to lusi 
their expected effects. You shall accompany me through the Low- 
lands, where we must recover the place which the ill-fortmie of 
James Cummin has lost." 

Murrav gladly embraced this opportimity of agrain sharing the 
field with AVallace : and the chiefs joined Bruce. ik)thwe:i was pre- 
sented to his young sovereig-n, and Douglas entering:, the discourse 
tUH'.ed on their different jK^sts of duty. Wallace sng-jjested to his 
royal friend. :l.i;t, as his i*estoration to health could not be so speedy 
as'the cause re<iuireil, it would be necessary- not to await that event, 
l>ut }jegin the recovery of the border counties before Edward could 
reinforce their gamsous. Bruce sighetl, but with a generous glow 
Buffusiug his pale face, said—" Go, my friend! Bless fckx>tland which 
"^i^y vuu will ; and let my ready acquiescence convince future ages 
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that I love my country beyond my own fame : for her sake I relin- 
quish to you the whole glory of delivering her out of the hands of 
the tyrant who has so long usurped my nghts. Men may say, when 
they hear this, that I do not merit the crown vou will put upon my 
head, that I have lain on a couch, while you fought for me : but I 
will bear all obloquy, rather than deserve its slightest charge, bv 
withholding you an hour from the great work of Scotland's peace. ' 
— " It is noc for the breath of men, my dear prince," returned Wal- 
lace, " that either you or I act It is sufficient for us, that we effect 
their good ; and whether the agent be one or the other, the end is the 



aame." 



Though the wounded John Cxunmin remained possessed of the 
title of Regent, Wallace was virtually endowed with the authority. 
Whatever he suggested was acted upon as by a decree : — all eyes 
looked to him, as to the cynosure by which every order of men in 
Scotland were to shape their course. The jealousies which liad 
driven him from his former supreme seat, seemed to have died with 
their prime instigator the late Regent, and no chief of any conse- 
quence, excepting Soulis and Athol, who retired in disgust to their 
castles, breathed a word in opposition to the general gratitude. 

Wallace, having dictated his terms, and sent hispiisoners to Eng- 
land, commenced the march that was to dear the lowlands of the 
foe. His own vahant band, headed by Scrymgeour, rushed towards 
his standard with a zeal that render^ each individual a host in 
himself. The fame of his new victories, seconded by the enthusiasm 
of the people, and the determination of his troops, soon made him 
master of all the fortresses. 

Hardly four weeks were consumed in these conquests, and not a 
rood of land remained, south of the Tay, in possession of England, 
excepting Berwick. Before that often disputed stronghold, Wallace 
drew up his forces to commence a regular siege, the governor, inti- 
midated by the powerful works which he saw the Scottish chief 
forming against the town, despatched a messenger to Edward with 
the tidings, and to tell him, that if he contmuj?d to refuse the peace 
for which the Scots fought, and did not immediately send succours 
to Berwick, he would find it necessary to begin the conquest of the 
kingdom anew. 



*o^ 



CHAPTER LXVILL 

While Wallace, accompanied by his brave friends, was thus cany- 
ing all before him from the Grampians to the Cheviot hills, Bruce 
was rapidly recovering. His eager wishes seemed to heal his wounds, 
and on the tenth day after the departure of Wallace, he left that 
couch which had been beguiled of its irksomeness by the smiling at- 
tentions of the tender Isabella. The ensuing Sabbath beheld him 
still more restored, and having imparted his intentions to the Lords 
Ruthven and Douglas, who were both with him, the next morning 
he joyfully buckled on his armour, Isabella, when she saw him 
thus clad, started, and the roses left her cheek ** I am armed to 
be your guide to Hunting-tower," said he, with a look that showed 
her he read her thoughts. He then called for pen\and ink to write 
to Wallace. The re-assured Isabella, rejoicing in t^e glad beams of 
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his brightening eyes, held the standish. As he dipped his pen, he 
looked at her with a grateful tenderness that thrilled to hCT^KwL 
and made her bend her blushing face, to hide emotions which whis- 
pered bliss in every beat of her happy heart. Thus, with » spirit 
wrapt in felicity, for victory haUed him from without, andloTe 
seemed to woo him to the dearest transports within he wrote the 
following letter to Wallace : — ' 

" I am now well, my best friend f This dajr I attend my Iwdy 
nurse, with her venerable guardian, to Hunting-tower. Eastwardof 
Perth, almost every castle of consequence is yet filled by the South- 
rons whom the folly of James Cummin allowed to re-occunv the 
places whence you had so lately driven them. I go to root themout- 
to emulate in the north, what you are now doing in the south! Too 
shall see me again, when the banks of the Spey are as free as vou 
have made the Forth. In all this, I am yet Thomas de LoDffue^ 
Isabella, the sweet soother of my hours, knows me as no other • for 
would she not despise the unfamed Bruce? Ta deserve and* win 
her love, as De Longueville ; and to marry her as Kin"- of Scotland. 

is the fond hope of your friend and brother Robert T "^^^«'*«**"» 

" P. S. I shall send you despatches of my pi*oceedino^ " 
Wallace had just made a successful attack upon the* outworks of 
Berwick, when this letter was put into his hand. He was^^wond 
ed by his chieftains j and having read it, he informed them^^S 
Thomas de LongueviUe was going to the Spey, to rid its castles M 
the enemy. ^-«wa» w. 

" The hopes of his enterprising spirit," continued Wallace "are 
80 seconded by his determination, that what he promiseshe \^ 
perform : and we may soon expect to hear that we have no' enemies 

But in this hope, Wallace was disappointed. Day after d 
ed, and no tidings from the north. He became anxiou?^^^ 
Bothwell and Edwin began to share hia uneasiness. Conti *i 
cesses against Berwick hadassm-ed him of a speedy surrend ^ h^ 
unexpected succours being thrown in by sea, the confideno?*' Ttht 
erarrison was re-excited J and the ramparts beino- dmiKi ^ 

Wallace saw the only alternative was to take ''nos"^^!^ manned, 
ships, and turn the siege into a blockade. Should Brn^ff^'^ 
ous in the Highlands, he would have full leisure to awn?f \fi??^R^; 
Berwick upon this plan, and much blood might be sn^ h t f 
and execution were twin-born in the breast of Wallace ^^' ^^^^ 
terly stroke, he efEected his design on the shipnino- .* «^^v "".^ 
closed the Southrons within their waUs, he despatched T^ ^^^ 
well to Hunting-tower, to learn the state of militarvoT^,.!? f? 
and above all, to bring back tidings of the prince. "P^^^^^ons there^ 

On the evening of the very day on which Murrav lf»f<- t* • i_ 
desiderate sally was made by the garrison ; but uL^^ ^^ * 
bacU with sut^h effect that Wallace gained possession of^^ ^^^ 
most commariding toweiB. The contest did not end t?ii ^^ ^^^ 
after passing soroe time m the counciUent, Usteninfr+^^?^^^*» ^^ 
tiorrsof his friends relative to the use that might b^^^^ sugg^- 
nevsr acquisit^ion, be retired to his own qnartei-aat a W i ^^ '^® 
t}x€^^ e mom entous periods he never seemed to need .^J? ^^^- ^^ 
at X-:*- is ^able ^ settUug the ^spoaitioaa oi the succedii^ofl^ ' ?^^ ^^^ 

^^ '^^y > he marked 
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not the time, till the flame of his exhausted lamp expired in the 
socket. He replenished it, and had again resumed his military 
labours, when the curtain which covered the door of his tent was 
drawn aside, and an armed man entered. Wallace looked up, and 
seeing that it was the Knight of the Grieen Plume, asked if any- 
thing had occurred from the town. 

" Nothing," replied the knight, in an agitated voice, and seating 
himself beside Wallace. " Any evil tidings from Perthshire?" de- 
manded Wallace, who now hardly doubted that iU news had arrived 
of Bruce. " None," was the knight's reply ; " but I am come to 
fulfil my promise to you : to unite myself for ever, heart and soul, 
to your destiny ; or you behold me this night for the last time.'' 
Surprised at this address, and at the emotion which shook the frame 
of the unknown warrior, Wallace answered him with expressions of 
esteem, and added, '' If it depends on me to unite so brave a maa 
to my friendship for ever, only speak the word, declare your name, 
and I am ready to seal the compact." " My name," returned the 
knight, " will indeed put these protestations to the proof. I have 
iought by your side. Sir William Wallace. I would have died at 
any moment, to have spared that breast a wound ; and vet I dread 
to raise this visor, to show you who I am. A look will make me 
live, or blast me." " Your language confounds me, noble knight," 
replied Wallace ; " I know no man living saving the base violators 
of Lady Helen Mar's liberty, who need tremble before my eyes. It 
is not possible, that either of these men is before me ; and whoever 
YOU are, whatever you may have been, brave chieftain, your deeds 
have proved you worthy of a soldier's friendship, and I pledge you 
mine." 

The knight was silent. He took Wallace's hand — ^he grasped it ; 
— the arms that held it did indeed tremble. Wallace again spoke, 
"** What is the meaning of all this ? I am no tyrant, no monarch, 
to excite these dreads. I have a jwwer to benefit, but none to in- 
jure." " To benefit and to iqjure !" cried the knight in a transport 
of emotion : " you have my life in vour hands. Oh I grant it, as 
you value your own happiness and honour I Look on me, and say 
whether I am to live or die." As the warrior spoke, he cast himself 
impetuously on his knees, and threw open his visor. Wallace saw a 
fine but flushed face. It was overshadowed by the helmet. " My 
friend," said he, attempting to raise him by the hand which clasped 
his ; " your words are mysteries to me, and so little right can I have 
to the power you ascribe to me, that, although it seems to me as if 
I had seen your features before, yet — " " You forget me," cried 
the knight, starting on his feet, and throwing off his helmet to the 
ground. " Again look on this face, and stab me at once by a second 
declaration, that I am remembered no more!" 

The countenance of Wallace now showed that he too well remem- 
bered it. He was pale and aghast. "Lady Mar," cried he, "not ex- 
pecting to see you under a warrioi^s casque, you will pardon me, that 
when so apparelled, I should not immediately recognise the widow 
of my friend." She gasped for articulation—" And is it thus," cried 
she, " you answer the sacrifices I have made for you ? For you, I 
have committed an outrage on my nature ; I have put on me this 
abhorrent stool ; I have braved the dangers of many a hard- fought 
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her with honour. "While he continued to speak to her with the ten- 
der consideration of a brother, she, who knew no gradations in the 
affections of the heart, doubted his words j and believed that a la- 
tent fire glowed in his breast, which her heart might yet blow into a 
flame. She threw herself upon her knees, she wept, she implored 
his pity, she wound her arms around his, and bath^ his hands with 
her tears ; but still he continued to urge her, by every argument of 
female delicacy, to relinquish her ill-directed love : to return to her 
domains, before her absence could be generally known. She looked 
up to read his countenance ; a friend's anxiety, nay, authority, wa8 
there, but no glow of passion ; all was calm and determined. Her 
beauty then had been shown to a man without eyes, her tender elo- 
quence poured on an ear that was deaf, her blandishments lavished 
on a block of marble ! In a paroxysm of despair, she dashed the hand 
fihe held, far from her, and standing proudly on her feet. " Hear 
me, thou man of stone !" cried she, " and answer me on your life 
and honour : for both depend on your reply — Is Joanna of Strath- 
earn to be your wife ?" 

" Cease to urge me, unhappy lady," returned Wallace ; " you al- 
ready know the decision of this widowed heart." Lady Mar looked 
stedfastly at him : " Then receive my last determination !" and draw- 
ing near him with a desperate and portentous countenance, as if she 
meant to whisper in his ear, she suddenly plucked St. Louis's dag- 
ger from hifl girdle, and struck it into his breast. He caught the 
hand which grasped the hilt. Her eyes glanced with the fury of a 
maniac, and with a horrid laugh she exclaimed, " I have slain thee, 
in55olent triumpher in my love and agonies ! Thou shalt not now de- 
ride me in the arms of thy minion ; for I know that it is not for the 
dead Marion you have trampled on my heart, but for the living He- 
len I" As she spoke, he moved her hold from the d^agger, and drew 
the weapon fix)m the wound. A torrent of blood flowed over his vest, 
and stained the hand that grasped hers. She turned of a deadly 
paleness, but a demoniac joy still gleamed in her eyes. 

" Lady Mar," cried he, " I pardon this outrage. Go in peace, and 
I shall never breathe to man or woman the occurrences of this night. 
Only remember that, with regard to Lady Helen, my wishes are as 
pure as her own innocence." 

" So they may be, vain, boasting, immaculate Wallace !" answer- 
ed she, with bitter derision : " men are saints when their passions 
are satisfied. Think not to impose on hw, who knows how this ves- 
tal Helen followed you in page's attire, and without one stigma being 
cast on her maiden delicacy I I am not to learn the days and the 
nights she passed alone with you in the woods of Normandy ! Did 
you not follow her to France ? Did you not tear her from the arms 
of Lord Aymer de Valence ? — and now rehnquishing her yourself, 
you leave a disbonoui-ed bride to cheat the vows of some honester 
man! Wallace, I now know you ; and as I have been fool enough to 
love you beyond all woman's love, I swear by the powers of heaven 
and hell to make you feel the weight of woman's hatred !" 

Her denunciation had no effect on Wallace j but her slander against 
her unoffending daughter-in-law agitated him with an indignation 
that almost dispossessed him of himself. In huiried and vehement 
words he denied all she had alleged against Helen, and appealed to 
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not less gracious, for I tell her I am writing to Sir William Wallace. 
8iie smiles, but it is with such a smile as that with which a saiuc 
would relinquish to heaven the dearest object of its love. * Helen,* 
said I, * what shall I say from you to our friend ?' * That I pi*ay for 
him.' * That you think of him ?' * That I pray for him,' repeated 
she, more emphatically j * that is the way I always think of my pre- 
server.' Her manner checked me, my dear Wallace, but I would 
give worlds that you could bring your heart to make this sweet vestal 
smile as I do her sister !" 

Lady Mar crushed the registered wish in her hand, and though 
she was never able to decipher a word more of Bruce's numerous 
letters (many of which, could she have read, contained complaints of 
that silence she had so cruelly occasioned) she took and destroyed 
them all. 

Though Wallace heard the denunciation with which she left his 
presence, yet he did not conceive it was more than the evanescent 
rage of disappointed passion ; and anticipating persecutions, rather 
from her love than her revenge, he was relieved and not alarmed by 
the intelligence that the Knight of the Green Plume had realiy taken 
his departure. More deUcate of Lady Mar's honour than she was of 
her own, when he met Edwin at the works, he silently acquiesced in 
his beUef that their late companion was gone with despatches to the 
Regent, who was now removed to Stirling. 

After frequent sallies from the garrison, in which the Southrons 
were always beaten back with great loss, the Unes of circumvallation 
were at lasc finished, and Wallace hourly anticipated the surrender 
of the enemy. Redilced for want of provisions, and seeing all succouj'a 
cut ojB: by the seizure of the fleet, the inhabitants, deserting their new 
riilere, collected in bands, and lying in wait for the soldiers of the 
gaiTison, murdered them secretly, and in great numbers ; and by the 
punishments which the governor thought proper to inflict on the 
guilty and guiltless (as he could not discover who were actually the 
assassins) the distress of the town was augmented to a horrible de- 
gree. Such a state of things could not be long maintained. Aware 
that, should he continue in the fortress his troops must assuredly 
perish, either by the insurrection within, or from the enemy without, 
the Southron commander determined no longer to wait the appear- 
ance of a relief which might never airive j and to stop the internal 
confusion, he sent a flag of truce to Wallace, accepting and signing 
his offered terms of capitulation. By this deed he engaged to opea 
the gates at sun-set. 

Having despatched his assent to this request of the governor, Wal- 
lace retired to his own tent, where he found a herald, who brought 
him a packet from the north. The man withdrew, and Wallace broke 
the seal ; but what was his astonishment to find it a citation for him 
to repair immediately to Stirling, to answer certain charges, brought 
against him by an authority too illustrious to set aside without ex- 
amination ! He had hardly read this extraordinary mandate, when 
Sir Simon Fraser, his second in command, entered, and with conster- 
nation in his looks, put an open letter into his hand. It ran as fol- 
lows :— 

" Allegations of treason against the liberties of Scotland having 
■been preferred against Sir William W allaoe, until he clears himself 
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of the charge, to the abthanes of Scotland, here assembled, yon, Sr 
Simon Fraser, are directed to assume in his stead, the command of 
of the forces which form the blockade of Berwick ; and, as the fint 
act of your duty, you are ordered to send the accused towards Stir- 
ling, under a strong guard, within an hour after you receive this des- 
patch. 

(Signed) " John Cummin, 

" Earl of Badenoch, and Lord Regent of Scotland." 
Stirling Castle. 

"Wallace returned the letter to Fraser with an undisturbed oonn- 
tenance. " I have received a similar order from the Regent," said 
he, " and though I cannot guess the source whence these accosataoDB 
' spring, I fear not to meet them ; and shall require no guard to speed 
me forward to the scene of my defence. I am ready to go, my 
Mend, and happy to resign the brave garrison that has just Bunm- 
dered, to your honour and lenity." Fraser answered that he should 
be emulous to follow his example in all things, and to abide" by his 
agreements with the Southron governor. He then retired to piepare 
the army for the departure of their commander, and, much against 
his feelings, to call out the escort that was to attend the calnmniated 
chief to Stirling. 

When the marshal of the army read to the officers and men the 
orders of the Eegent, a speechless consternation seized on one part 
of the troops, and as violent an indignation agitated the other to 
tumult. The veterans who had followed the chief of BUerslie from 
the first hour of his appearing as a patriot in aims, could not biook 
this aspei-sion upon their leader's honour j and had it not been for 
the vehement exhortations of the no less incensed, though more 
moderate, Scrymgeour and Kamsay, they would have risen in instant 
revolt. Though persuaded to sheath their half-drawn swords, they 
would not be withheld from immediately quitting the field and 
marching directly to Wallace's tent. He was convei-sing with !EJwin 
when they arrived, and in some measure he had broken the shock to 
him of so dishonouring a charge on his friend, by his beino- the first 
to communicate it. 

Edwin resolved in his mind the nature of the charge, and who the 
villain could be who made it ; and at last suddenly recollecting the 
Knight of the Green Plume, he asked if it were possible that, as that 
stranger had sedulously kept himself from being known, he might be 
the traitor. " I must confess to you," continued Edwin, " that this 
knight, who ever appeared to dishke your closest friends, seems to 
me the most probable instigator of this mischief j and is, perhaps, 
the author of the strange failure of communication between you and 
Bruce ! Accounts have not arrived even since Both well went and 
that is more than natural." 

Wallace changed colour at this suggestion, but merely replied, 
** A few hours will decide your suspicion, for I shall lose no time in 
confronting my enemy." "I go with you," said Edwin j "never 
while I Uve, will I consent to lose sight of you again !" 

It was at this moment that the tumultuous approach of the Lanark 
veterans was heard without. The whole band rushed into the tent • 
and Stephen Iieland, who was foremost, raising his voice above the 
rest, exclaimed, " They are traitors, my lord, who accuse you I it 
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is determined by our corrupted thanes, that Scotland shall be sacri- 
liced J and you are to be made the first victim. Think they, then, 
that we will obey such parricides ? Lead us on, thou only w orthy 
bf the name of Kegent, and we will hurl these usurpers from their 
thrones !" 

This demand was reiterated by every man present, and echoed by 
hundreds who surrounded the tent. The Bothwell men and Ramsay's 
followers had joined the men of Lanark, and the mutiny against the 
orders of the Regent became general. Wallace walked out into the 
open field, and mounting his horse, rode forth amongst them. At 
sight of him, the air resounded with acclamations, unceasingly pro- 
claiming him their only leader j but stretching out his ann to them 
in token of silence, they became prof oundly still. " My friends and 
brother soldiers," cried he, "as you value the honour of William 
Wallace, as you have hitherto done, at this moment, yield him im- 
plicit obedience." " For ever I" shouted the Bothwell men. " We 
will never obey any other !" rejoined his faithful Lanark followers, 
and with an increased uproar, they demanded to be led to Stirling. 
His extended hand again stiUed the storm, and he resumed. " You 
shall go with me to Stirling, but as my friends only, never as the 
enemies of the Regent of Scotland. I am charged with treason ; it 
is his duty to try me by the laws of my country ; it is mine to sub- 
mit to the inquisition. I fear it not, and I invite you to accompany 
me ; not to brand me with infamy, by passing between my now 
darkened honour and the light of justice ; not to avenge an iniqui- 
tous sentence, denounced on a guiltless man : but to witness my 
acquittal, and in that my triumph over them who through my breast 
strike at what is greater than L" 

At this mild persuasive , every upraised sword dropped before him ; 
and Wallace, turning his horse into the path which led towards 
Stirling, his men, with a silent determination to share the fate of 
their master, fell into regular marching order, and loiiowed him. 



CHAPTER LXX. 

Wallace entered on the Carse of Stirling, that scene of his many 
victories, and beheld its northern horizon white with tents. Officers 
appointed for the purpose had apprised the abthanes of Wallace 
having left Berwick; and knowing by the same means, all his 
movements, an armed cavalcade met him near the Carron, to hold 
his followers in awe, and to conduct him without opposition to Stu*- 
ling. Li case it should be insufficient to quail their spirit, or to in- 
timidate him who had never yet been made to fear mortal man, the 
Regent summoned all the vassals of the various seigniories of Cum- 
min, and planted them in battle array before the walls of StirUng. 
But whether they were friends or foes, was equally indifferent to 
Wallace ; for, strong in integrity, he went securely forward to his 
trial ; and though inwardly marvelling at such a panoply of war 
being called out to induce him to comply with so simple an act of 
obedience to the laws, he met the heralds of the Regent with as 
much ease as if they had been coming to congratulate him on the 
capitulation, the ratifications of which he brought ia his hand. 
By his order, his faithful followers encamped under Sir Alexander 
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Scrymgeour, to the north-west side of the castle, near Ballochgeicli, 
It was then night. In the morning, at an early hour, Wallace was 
sanimoned before the council in the citadel. 

On his re-entrance into that room, which he had left the dictator 
of the kingdom, when every knee bent, and every head bowed to 
his superior mandate, he found not one who even greeted his sp- 
pearance with the commonest ceremony of courtesy. Badenoch the 
Ke^ent, sat upon the throne, with evident symptoms of being yet 
an invalid. The Lords Athol and Buchan, and the numerous chiefs 
of the clans of Cummin, were seated on his right • on his left were 




^ fl.li/v>. 

with them ; and the rest of the assembly was filled upwithmmi of 
better families than personal fame, and whose names swelled a list 
without adding any true importance to the side on which they ap- 
peared. A few, and those a very few, who still respected Walto, 
were present ; and they, not because they were sent for rsrreat(^ 
having been taken not to summon his friends), but in consequence 
of a rumour of the charge havmg reached them : and th^e were 
the Lords Lennox and Lochawe, with Kirkpatrick and two or three 
chieftains from the western Highlands. None of them had arrived 
till within a few minutes of the council being opened • and Wallace 
was entering at one door, as they appeared at tlie other 

At sight of him, a low whisper buzzed through the hall • and a 
marehal took the plumed bonnet from his hand, ivhich out of n?s- 
pect to the nobility of Scotland, he had raised from his 'head at his 
entrance. A herald meanwhile proclaimed in a loud voice " Sir 
William Wallace— you are charged with treason ; and bv an ordi 
nance of iVrgus the Firet, you muststand uncovered beforethe renre" 
sentative of the Majesty of Scotland, until that loyaltv is nrovej 
which will again restore you to a seat amongst her faithful b " 

On Loch-awe and Lennox observing Wallace stand uncovP^"h^ 
fore the bonneted and seated chiefs, (a stretch of mafri.^te~- i 
gative, which had not been exercised on a ScottLsh kiiitrht f P^"** 
a century), they took ofl: their caps, and bowing to WallacJ^^^i^T 
to occupy their places on the benches while the defende ' iRr^ 
land stood. Kirkpatrick drew eagerly towards him, and^'throwb^ 
down his casque and sword at his feet, cried in a loud v «7t ^ 

there, till the only true man in all this land commands *^^^^ a ^ 
ye up in his defence. He alone had courage to look tii*^^^ to take 
in the face, and to drive their king over the borders ^{f.,'^»fc*^M 
sent accusers skulked in their chains !" Wallace re^ i, ^^ 
ebullition from the heart of the honest veteran with a lo t ^ ' 
eloquent to all ; his ingenuous soul showed approbation in ^'^^^Y^ 
turo of his beaming countenance, "^ every fea- 

** Irt it thus, presumptuous knight of EUerslie," cried «^ v « ^.i. * 
by your looks you dare eiicouraKC contumelv t^ *i ^uiis, that 



«mnmou» -, «ij.v* a. "^.^ „„„,^ ^,uc appearance of rv^^ -^ 

has t\ie har<lihooil to brand the name of Willi am Axr *^^'"''^» 
aia.i-<-> julty to \)nn^ or people." ^^"^ Wallace with 
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The Eeprent was embarassed. He did not suffer his eyes to meet 
those of Wallace, but looked down in manifest confusion during this 
address ; and then, without reply, turned to Lord Athol, and called 
on him to open the charge, Athol required not a second summons j 
he rose immediately : and in a bold and positive manner accused 
"Wallace of having been won over by Philip of France, to sell those 
rights of supremacy to him, which, with a feigned patriotism, his 
sword had wrested from the grasp of England. For this treachery, 
Philip was now to endow him with the sovereignty of Scotland ; 
and as a pledge of the compact, he had invested him with the prin- 
cipality of Gasoony in France. " This is the groundwork of hie 
treason," continued Athol j " but the superstructure is to be cement- 
ed with our blood. I have se«i a list in bis own hand- writing, of 
those chiefs whose lives are to pave his way to the throne." 

" Produce the list/* cried Lord Lennox ; " no evidence that does 
not bring proof to our eyes, ought to have anyweight with us against 
the man who has bled m every vein for Scotland." " It shall be 
brought to your eyes," returned Athol : " that, and other damning 
proofs, shall convmce this credulous country of its abused confidence.** 
" I see those damning provers now," cried Kirkpatrick, who had 
frowningly listened ta Athol : " the abusers of my country's confi- 
dence betray themselves at this moment by their eagerness to im» 
peach her friends : and I pray heaven, that before they mislead 
others into so black a conspiracy, the lie in their throats may choke 
its inventors !" " We all know,'*' cried Athol, turning on Kirkpatrick, 
" to whom you belong. You were bought with the shameless grant 
to mangle the body of the slain Cressingham ; a deed which has 
brought a stigma on the Scottish name, never to bp erased but by 
the disgrace of its perpetrators. For this savage triumph did you 
sell yourself to William Wallace ; and a bloody champion you are, 
always ready to prove, of your secretly murderous master !" 

" Hear you this, and bear it," cried Kirkpatrick and Edwin in one 
breath, and grasping their daggers : Edwin's flashed in his hand. 
*' Seize them !" cried Athol j " my life is threatened by his myrmi- 
don." Marshals instantly approached, but Wallace, who had hither- 
to stood in silent dignity, turned to them with that tone of justice 
which had ever commanded from his lips, and bade them forbear. 
" Touch these knights at vour peril, marshals !" cried he. " No man 
in this chamber is above the laws j and they protect every Scot who 
resents unjust aspersions upon his own character, or irrelevant and 
prejudicing attacks on that of an arraigned friend. It is before the 
majesty of the law that I now stand ; but were injury to usurp its 
place, not all the lords in Scotland should detain me a moment in a 
Bcene so unworthy of my country." 

The marshals retreated, for they had been accustomed to regard 
with implicit deference the opinion of Sir William Wallace on the 
laws ; and though he now stood in the light of their violator, yet 
memory bore testimony that he had always read them aright ; 
and, to this hour, had ever appeared to make them the guide of his 
actions. 

Athol saw that none in the assembly had courage to enforce this 
act of his violence : and blazing with fury, he poured his whole wrath 
upon Wallace. *' Imperious, arrogant traitor l" cried he, " this pie- 
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■mnption only deepens onr impiMaloi& of jour guilt ! Doimhi jar 
lelf with more revereooe to tnis august oomt, or ezpocfe tobenr 
tenoed on the proof which such inaoteiiQe amply gives; we nqoi 
no other to proclaim your domineering spirit ; and at cnoe toc» 
demn you as the premeditated tyrant of our land." 

'< Lord Athol," replied Wallace, '< what is just I 'would si^is fls 
lace of all Christendom. It is not in the power of man to makBM 
silent when I see the laws of my country outraged, and my oonlij^ 
men oppressed. Though I may suhmit my own cheek to the Uov, 
I will not permit theirs to share the stroke. I have answend jOi 
earl, to this point; and I am ready to hear yon to the end." 

Athol resumed — " I am not your only aocoaery pcoodly-confM 
.man : you shall see one, whose truth cannot be doooted ; m«» what 
first glance, will bow that haughty spirit^ and ooTer that boUfRik 
with the livery of shame ! Mv lord," cned he, turning to the Be^ 
gent, *' I shall bring a most illustrious witness befotre yon ; one «!• 
will prove on oath, that it was the intention of this arah hypocrita^ 
this angler for woman's hearts, this perverter of men's nndEssftsai* 
ings — before another moon to bury deep in blood, the vecy peofb 
whom he now insidiously affects to protect ! But, to open your, sod 
.the nation's eyes at once, to overwhelm him with his fate 1 now oiK 
forth the evidence." 

The marshals opened a door in the side of the hall, tm^ he led ft 
lady forward, habited in regal splendour ; and ooveied from head ti 
foot with a veil of so transparent a texture, that her costly ^ipanl 
and majestic contour were distinctly seen. She was conaucted to ft 
chair, that was elevated on a tapestried platform, at a few pacei 
from where Wallace stood. On her being seated, the H^^t lote^ 
and in a tremulous voice, addressed her : — 

" Joanna, Countess of Sti atheam and Mar, and Prinoess of tlie 
Orkneys, we adjure thee, by th^r princely dignity, and in the name 
of the King of Kings, to bear a just witness to the truth or falsehood 
of the charges of treason and conspiracy now brought airainst &x 
WiUiam Wallace." 

The name of his accuser made Wallace start, and the s^ht of to 
unblushing face, for she threw aside her veil the moment she was ad- 
dressed, overspread his cheek with a tinge of that shame for her, 
which she was now too haidened in determined crime to feel heraelfi 
Edwin gazed at her in speechless horror ; while she, casting a glance 
on Wallace in which the full purpose of her soul was declared, 
turned with a softened though majestic air to the Regent, and 
spoke : — 

*• M}' lord,'* said she, " you see before you a woman, who never 
ki^cw what it was to ieel a self-reproachful pang, till an evil hour 
brought her to receive an obligation from that insidious, txeacheroas 
man. But, as my iii-st passion has ever been the love of my oountty, 
I will prove it to this good assembly, by making a confession of what 
was once my heart's weakness, and by that candour, I trust, they 
will honour the rest of my narrative." 

A clamour of approbation resounded through the hall. Ijennox 
and Loch-awe looked on each other with amazement. Kirk|wtrick, 
recollecting the scenes at Dumbaiton, exclaimed, " Jezebel!" but the 
ejaculation wns lost in the general burst of applause, and the ooon- 
tess resumed j — 
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" I am not to tell vou, my lord that Sir William Wallace twice re- 
leased the late Earl of Mar and myself from Southron captivity. 
Our deliverer was, what you see, fraught with attractions which he 
too successfully directed against the peace of a young woman, mar- 
ried to a man of paternal years. While to all the rest of the world 
he seemed to consecrate himself to the memory of liis murdered wife, 
to me alone he unveiled his impassioned heart. I revered my nup- 
tial vow too sincerely, to listen to him with the complacency he 
wished. But I blush to own, that his tears, his agonies of love, his 
manly graces, and the virtues I believed he possessed (for well he 
knows how to assume !) co-operating with my gratitude, wroughc 
such a change in my breast that — I became wretched. No guilty 
wish was there, but an admiration of him, a pity, which undermin^ 
my health, and left me miserable ! I forbade him to approach me. 
I tried to wrest him from my memory, and nearly had succeeded, 
when I was informed by my late husband's nephew — the youth who 
now stands beside Sir William Wallace — that he was returned under 
an assumed name from France. Then I feared that all my inward 
struggles were to recommence. I had once conquered myself ; for, 
abhorring the estrangement of my thoughts from my wedded lord, 
when he died, I only yearned to appease my conscience, and in pen- 
ance for my involuntary crime, 1 refused Sir William Wallace my 
hand. His return to Scotland filled me with tumults, which only 
they who would sacrifice all they prize, to a sense of duty, can know. 
Edwin Euthven left me at Hunting-tower, and that very evening, as 
I was walking alone in the garden, I was sm'prise by the sudden ap- 
proach of an armed man. He threw a scarf over my head to pre- 
vent my screams, but I fainted with terror. He then took me from 
the garden by the way he had entered, and placing me on a horse 
before him, galloped with me, whither I know not j but on my reco- 
very I found myself in a chamber with a woman standing beside me, 
and the same warrior. He was dressed in green armor, with his vi- 
sor so closed that I could not see his face. On my expressing alarm, 
he addressed me in French j telling me had provided a man to carry 
an excuse to Hunting-tower that would prevent all pursuit, and then 
lie put a letter into my hand, which he said he brought from Sir 
William Wallace. Anxious to know the purpose of this act, and be- 
lieving that a man who had sworn to me devoted love could not pre- 
meditate any serious outrage, I broke the seal, and, as nearly as I 
can recollect, read to the following effect : — 

" That his passion was so imperious, he would make me his, in 
spite of the sublime sentiments of female purity, which while they 
tortured him, rendered me dearer in his eyes. He told me, that as 
he had often read in my blushes, the sympathy which my too severe 
virtue made me conceal, he would now wrest me from my cheerless 
widowhood : and having nothing in reality to reproach myself with, 
compel me to be happy. His friend, the only confidant of his love, 
had brought me to a spot whence I could not fly : there I should re- 
main, till he could leave the army for a few days ; and throwing 
himself on my compassion and tenderness, be received as the most 
faithful of lovers, the fondest of husbands. 

'• This letter," continued the countess, " was followed by many 
Others J and suflice it to say, that the latent affection in my kuait, 
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monnted to take I'est. I slept beneath the trees. lii the morninff 
when I awoke, I in vain looked round for the knight, and called 
him ; he was gone, and I saw him no more. I then explored my 
way to Stirling ; to warn my country of its danger ; to nnmask to 
the world the direst hypocrite that ever prostituted the name of 
virtue," 

The countess ceased, and a hundred voices broke out at once, pour- 
ing invectives on the traitorous ambition of Sir William Wallace, and 
invoking the Eegent to pass some signal condemnation on so mon- 
strous a crime. In vain Elirkpatrick thundered forth his indignant 
soul ; he was unheard in the tumult : but going up to the countess, 
he accused her, to her face, of falsehood ; and charged her with a 
design, from some really treasonable motive, to destroy the only sure 
hope of her country. 

" And will you not speak ?" cried Edwin, in an agony of spirit 
clasping Wallace's arm ; " will you not speak, before these ungrate- 
ful men shall dare to brand your ever honoured name with infamy ? 
— Make yourself be heard, my noblest friend I confute that wicked 
"woman, who, too surely, has proved what I suspected, that this 
knight came to be a traitor." " I will speak, my Edwin," returned 
Wallace, " at the proper moment ; but not in this tumult of mv ene- 
mies. Rely on it, your friend will submit to no unjust decree," 

** Where is this Knight of the Green Plume ?" cried Lennox, al- 
most startled in his opinion of Wallace, by the consistency of the 
countess's narrative : " No mark of dishonour shall be passed on Sir 
William Wallace, without the strictest scrutiny. Let the mysterious 
stranger be found and confronted with Lady Stratheam." JNotwith- 
standing the earl's insisting on impartial justice, she perceived the 
doubt in his countenance, and eager to maintain her advantage, re- 
plied — " The knight, I fear, has fled beyond our search j but that I, 
may not want a witness to corroborate the love I once bore this arch- 
hypocrite, and, consequently, the sacrifice I make to loyalty, in thus 
unveiling him to the world, I call upon you, Lord Lennox, to say 
-whether you did not observe, at Dumbarton castle, the state of my 
too grateful heart." 

Lennox, who well remembered her conduct in the citadel of that 
fortress, hesitated to answer ; aware that his reply would substantiate 
a guilt, which he now feared was but too strongly made manifest. E vei^ 
ear hung on his answer. Wallace saw what was passing in his 
mind : and determined to allow all men to show what was in their 
hearts towards him and justice, he looked towards the earl and said, 
*^ Do not hesitate, my lord ; speak all that you think or know of me. 
Could the deeds of my life be written on yon blue vault," added he, 
pointing to the heavens, *' and my breast be laid open for men to 
scan, I should be content : for then Scotland would know me, as my 
Creator knows me, and the evidence, which now makes even friend- 
ship doubt, would meet the reception due to calumny." 

Lord Lennox felt the last remark ; and filled with remorse for 
having, for a moment, credited anything against the frank spirit 
which gave him this permission, he replied, " To Lady Stratheam's 
question I must answer, that at Dumbarton I did perceive her pre- 
ference of Sir William Wallace ; but I never saw anything in him to 
warrant the idea that it was reciprocal. And yet, were it even so^ 

2 D 
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tliat bears nothing to the point of the oountesa's accusation: and, 
notwithstanding her princely rank and the deference all woald pty 
to the widow of Lord Mar, as true Scots we cannot lelinqaish to a 
single witness, our faith in a man who has so euu(iently served his 
country." 

" No !" cried Loch-awe : " If the Knight of the Green Plmne be 
above ground, he shall be brought before this tribonaL fie akuw 
can be the traitor ; and to destroy us, by exciting sospicions of our 
best defender, has wrought this device to deceive thepatziotic widow 
of the Earl of Mar." " No, no !" interrupted she : ** Xread thewhote 
in his own hand- writing, and this list of the barons, condemned by 
him to die, will fully evmoe his guilt. Even your name, too geneioos 
earl, is in the horrid catalogue." As she spoke, she rose eagerly, to 
hand tx> him the scroll. 

" Let me now speak, or stab me to the heart," hastily whispeicd 
Edwin, to his friend. Wallace did not withhold him, for he guessed 
what would be the remark of his ardent soul. ** Hear that woman! " 
cried the vehement youth, to the Regent, ** and say, whether she 
now speaks the language of one who had ever loved the virtues of 
Sir William Wallace ? Were she innocent of malice towards the 
deliverer of Scotland, would she not have rejoiced in Loch-awe's 
supposition, that the Green Knight is the traitor ? Or, if that 
scroll she has now given into his lordship's hand, be too nicely foi^ 
ged, for her to detect its not being indeed the hand-writing of the 
noblest of men, would she not have shown some sorrow, at least, at 
being obliged to maintain the guilt of one she professes once to haTe 
loved ? of one who saved herself, her husband, and her child, from 
perishing ! But here her malice has overstepped her art : and' after 
having promoted the success of her tale, by mingling insignificant 
truths with falsehoods of capital import ; then in ackuowledgiag 
the one, we seem to grant the other ; she falls into her own snare*; 
and even a beardless boy can discern, that however vile the Green 
Knight may be, she shares his wickedness !"' 

While Edwin spoke, Lady Strathearn's countenance underwent a 
thousand changes : twice, she attempted to rise and interrupt him ; 
but Sir Roger Kirkpatrick, having fixed his eyes on her with a me- 
nacing determination to prevent her, she found herself obli<*ed to 
remain quiescent. Full of a newly excited fear, that Wallah had 
confided to her nephew the last scene in his tent, she started up as 
he seemed to pause, and with assumed mildness again addressing 
the Regent, said — that before this apparently ingenious defence 
could mislead impartial minds, she thought it just to inform the 
council of the infatuated attachment of Edwin Ruthven to the ac- 
cused ; and she concluded by asserting, that she had ample cause 
for knowing that the boy was so bewitched by the commander, who 
had flattered his youthful vanity by loading him with distinoiions, 
only due to approved valour in manhood, that he was ready at any 
time, to sacrifice every consideration of truth, reason, and duty, to 
please Sir William Wallace. 

"That may be, lady," said Lord Loch-awe, interrupting her; 
" but as I know no occasion in which it is possible for Sur William 
Wallace to falsify the truth, I call upon him, in justice to himself 
and to his countiy, to reply to three questions !" Wallace bowed to 
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the venerable earl, and he proceeded — " Sir William Wallace, are 
you guilty of the charges brought against you, of a design to mount 
the throne of Scotland by means of the King of France ?'* 

Wallace replied, ^* I never designed to mount the throne of Scot- 
land, either by my own means, or by any other man's." 

Loch-awe proceeded : "was this scroll, containing the names of 
certain Scottish chiefs noted down for assassination, written by you, 
or under your connivance ?" 

"Inever saw the scroll, nor heard of the scroll, imtil this hour. 
And harder than death is the pang at my heart, when a Scottish 
chief finds it necessary to ask me such a question reg^ding a peo- 
ple, to save even the least of whom, he has so often seen me risk my 
life !» 

" Another question," replied Loch-awe ; " and then, bravest of 
men. if your country acquits you not in thought and deed, Campbell 
of Loch-awe sits no more amongst its judges!— What is your know- 
ledge of the Knight of the Green Plume, that, in preference to any 
Scottish Mend, you should intrust T^im with your wishes respecting 
the Countess of Stratheam ?" 

Wallace's answer was brief : " I never had any wishes respecting 
the wife, or the widow, of my friend the Earl of Mar, that I did not 
impart to every chieftain in the camp ; and those wishes went no 
further than for her safety. As to love, that is a passion I shaU 
know no more ; and Lady Stratheam can alone say, what is the end 
she aims at hj attributing feelings to me, with regard to her, which 
I never conceived, and words which I never utterai. Like this pas- 
sion, with which she says she inspires me," added he, turning his 
eyes steadily on her face, " was the Knight of the G-reen Plume ! — 
You are all acquainted with the manner of his introduction tome at 
Linlithgow ; by the account that he then gave of himself, you all 
know as much of him as I did, till on the night that he left me at 
Berwick — and I then found him, like this story of Lady Stratheam, 
aU a fable." 

*' What is his proper title ? Name him, on your knighthood," 
exclaimed Buchan, " for he shall yet be dragged forth to support the 
veracity of my illustrious kinswoman, and to f uUy unmask his insi- 
dious accomplice." 

" Your kinswoman, Earl Buchan," returned Wallace, " can best 
answer your question." 

Lord Athol approached the Begent, and whispered something in 
his ear. This unworthy representative of the generous Bruce im- 
mediately rose from his seat. " Sir William Wallace," said he, 
•' you have replied to the questions of Lord Loch-awe, but where 
are your witnesses, to prove that what you have spoken is the 
tmth ?" 

Wallace was struck with surprise at this address from a man whom, 
whatever might be demanded of him in the fulfilment of his office, 
he had believed was his friend j because,' from the confidence re- 
posed in him, both by Bruce and himself, he must be fully aware of 
the impossibility of these allegations being true. But Wallace's as- 
tonishment was only that of a moment ; he now saw with an eye 
that pierced through the souls of the whole assembly, and with col- 
lected firmness he replied, " My "witnesses aie in the bosom of every 
Scotsman." 
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** I cannot find tbem in mme/'intemipted Athol, ** KoriD micer 
was echoed from various parte of the balL 

'* Invalidate the facte broaght against yon, by somethii^ imr 
than a rhetorical appeal/' added the Begent ; '' else th« aenteneeo^ 
the law most be passed on bo tacit an acknowledgment ot gsilt." 
^ ** Acknowledgment of guilt !" cried Wallace, with a floui of god- 
like indication suffusing his noble brow. " If anv one of the cUei- 
tains who have just spoken, knew the beat of an honest heart, tbej 
would not have declared that they heard no voioe proclaim the &' 
tegrity of William Wallace. Let them look out <hi that Cane, 
where they saw me refuse that crown offered by themselves— i^iidk 
my accuser alleges I would yet obtain by their blood. Let them ie> 
member the banks of the Clyde, where I rejected the Scottish throoe 
offered me by E^Jward.. Let these facte bear witneaa for me; and if 
they be insufficient, look on Scotland, now, for the third time, nor 
caed by my arm from the grasp of an usurper ! That scroll locks the 
door of the kingdem npcm her enemies." As he spoke he threw the 
capitulation of Berwick upon the table. It struck a pause into the 
muds of the lords, they gazed with pallid countenances, and whii- 
ont a word, on the parchment where it lay, and he proceeded, **lf 
my actions, that you see, do not convince you of my integrily, thca 
believe the unsupported evidence of words, the tale of a vromMH, 
whose mysterv, where it not for the memory of the honourable man 
whose name she once bore, I would publicly unravel ; beUere her. 
and leave Wallace nought of his country to remember : but thai be 
has served it, and that it is unjust I" 

"Noblest of Scots !" cried Loch-awe, coming towards him, "did 
your accuser come in the shape of an angel of light, still we'shoold 
believe your life in preference to her testimony, for God >iifn6of 
speaks on your side. My servants, he declares, s7iall be knotenbf 
their fruits. And have not yours been peace to Scotland and good- 
will to men ?" " They are the labyrinthian folds of this hypocnej? 
cried Athol, alarmed at the awe-Ptruck looks of his assemb^. " They 
are the habits by which he cheate fools I'' re-echoed Soulis. ' " They 
are snares which shall catch us no more !" was now the general ex- 
clamation ; and in proportion to the transitory resjject which had 

made them bow, though but for a moment, to virtue they now 

vociferated their contempt, both of Wallace and this his last aciieve- 
ment. Inflamed with rage, at the manifest determination to mis- 
judge his commander, and maddened at the contumely with which 
their envy affected to treat him, Kirkpatrick threw off all restraint, 
and -with the bitterness of his reproaches still more incensed the 
jealoxisy of the nobles, and augmented the tumult.. Lennox, vainly 
attempting to make himself heard, drew towards Wallace hoping 
by til. at movement, at least to show on whose side he thought lu^ 
tice lay. At this moment, while the uproar raged with redouUed 
clarrk our, the one party denouncing the Cummins as the source of 
this conspiracy against the life of Wallace, and the other demand- 
ing tliat sentence should immediately be passed upon him as a trai- 
tor, -the door burst open, and Bothwell, covered with dust atiH io\' 
lowcicl by a throng of armed knights, rushed into the centre of the 
Ixall - 

»' ATVho is it you arraign?" cried the young chief, lookmg indi-'- 
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nantly around him. " Is it not your deliverer you would destroy ? 
The Komans could not accuse the guilty Manlius in sight of the ca- 
pitol he had preserred ; but you, worse than heathens, bring your 
benefactor to the scene of his victories, and there oondemn him for 
serving you too wdli Has he not plucked you, this third time, out 
of the furnace that would have consumed you ? And yet, in this 
hour, you would sacrifice him to the disappointed passion of a wo- 
man! Falsest of thy sex !" cried he, turning to the Countess, who 
shrunk from the penetrating eye of Andrew Murray, " do I not know 
thee ? Have I not read thy unfeminine, thy vindictive heart ? You 
would destroy the man you could not seduce ! Wallace!" cried he, 
** speak i would not this woman have persuaded you to disgrace the 
name of Mar ?" 

« My errand here,'* answered Wallace, " is to defend myself, not 
to accuse others. I have shown that I am innocent, and my judges 
will not look on the proofs. They obey not the laws in their judg- 
ment, and whatever may be the decree, I shall not acknowledge its 
authority^" As he spoke, he turned away, and walked with a firm 
step out of the halL 

His disappearance gave the signal for a tumult, more threatening 
to the welfare of the state than if the armies of £klward had been in 
the midst of them. It was brother against brother, and friend against 
friend. The Lords Lennox, Bothwdl, and Loch>awe, were vehement 
against the unfairness with which Sir Willian^ Wallace had been 
treated. Kirkpatrick declai'ed that no arguments oould be used with 
men so devoid of reason ; and words of reproach and reviling passing 
on all sides, swords were fiercely drawn. The Countess of Strath- 
«am, seeing herself neglected, and fearful that the party of Wallace 
might at last gain the ascendancy ; gave her hand to a herald, and 
hurried out of the room. 



CHAPTER LXXI. 

The marshals with difficulty interrupted the mortal attack, which 
the enemies and friends of Wallace made on each other ; several of 
the Cummins were maimed, and Lord Athol himself severely wound- 
ed by Kirkpatrick, but the Begent saw with exultation that none on 
his side were hurt unto death. With horrid menaces the parties se- 
parated — the one to the Begent's apartment, the other to the camp 
of Wallace. 

Lord Bothwell found his friend in the midst of his veterans, trying 
to allay the storm which was raging in their breasts against the in- 
justice of the Eegent, and the ingratitude of the Scottish lords. At 
sight of Lord Bothwell, their clamour to be led instmitly to revenge 
the indignity offered to their general, redoubled : and Murray, not 
less incensed, turning to them said, " My friends, keep quiet for a 
few hours, and then, what honour commands we will do. At this 
assurance they retired to their quarters, and Bothwell turned with 
Wallace into his tent. 

'' Before you utter a word oonceming the present scenes," cried 
Wallace, ''tell me how is the hope of Scotland, the only earthly 
stiller of these horrid tumults." 

'' He is ill," cried BothweU. " After regaining, by a valour worthy 
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of liiB destiny, ovary fortren nocth of the Varih, tm Mb List aoA 
greatest achie^rement, be made liiinself master of Seooe; botk 
etonniiig its waUs, e fragment d stone fell on faia baadt, andaeitiif 
being attadced by a violent ferer, be DOW ttes at Hmrtm^-tonnrn* 
dnoed to infant weakness. AUthityoa wovddhjrre kaofwahadfii 
xeceiTed bis letters, but. doabdess, TiDany baa been Jmetoo^ lor 
none ci yoon have reached Ins hands." 

This intelligaiee respecting^nioe, was ft moie morlift blowti 
Wallace than all that lie had jnst sostained in hia own peaon. & 
xemainedsQent, bat his mind was thronged with theogbls. WasBool^ 
land indeed to be lost ? Was all that be had snffierod and noliievedii 
have been done in Tain ; and should he be &ted to Iwlwid Imt agui 
jnade a sacrifice to the jealoasy of her contending nobloBF 
• BothweU conthmed to speak of the nrinoe, ana added that it vii 
with pain he left hini, eyen to share the antioqMitod r m mn wi aft B» 
wick. Bat Brace, impatient to leam the iasoe of the aioffn, (for ski 
no letters arrived irom that qnaiter), despatched liim te uie mioa 
At Damfermling, he was stricken with honor bgrthe tnfisiiiilini 
that treason had been alleged against WaDaoe, and tomini^ bfa rtni 
westward, he fiew to>give that sappcrt to a friend's ianooenoei^n 
the maUgnity of his enemies might render needfoL 

^ The moment I heard yon were bese^" contizHied Bothwdl, **! 
despatdied a messenger to Lord Bnthyen, to tell kfaa not te alan 
j^niiDe with snch t^din^ bat to send all thespaie foroeB&i Berth* 
ahire to maintain yon m yoor rights." 

" No force, my dear BothweU, most be osed to hold me in a power 
which will only keep alive a spirit of discord in my coantzy. ihen. 
if they are weary of me, let me go. Bmce will recover, they wi& 
rally round his standai-ds, and all will be weU." 

*' Oh, Wallace I Wallace !'* cried BothweU, <* the scene I have thB 
day witnessed is enough to make a traitor of me. I could ibmiesr 
my insensible country ; I coold immolate its nngratefol chieftaizvon 
those v^ lands which your g^erons arms restored to these worthkBi 
men !" He threw himsdf into a seat, and leaned Ids bozning ftn* 
head against his hand. " Cousin, yon declare my sentiments," ie> 
joined Edwin ; ** my soul can never again associate with these sou 
of envy. I cannot recognise a countryman in one of them ; andshooM 
Sir William Wallace quit a land so unworthy of his virtoes, when 
he goes, I wiU go ; his asylum shaU be my country, and Edwin Batb> 
ven wiU forcet that he ever was a Scot." 

" Never," cried Wallace, turning on him one of those looiks whidi 
struck conviction into the heart. ** I would not leave the hefan cf 
my country, did she not thrust me from it ; but^ thong^h cast by bar 
into the waves, would you not blush for your fncnd, uioald be wish 
her other than a peaceful haven ?" Edwin spoke net^ but patting 
the hand of Wallace to his Hps, left the tent. 

*< Oh !" cried BothweU, lookmg after him, "that the breast of wo> 
man had but half that bo^s tenderness ! And yet, all of that dan- 
gerous sex, are not like tms hvena-hearted lady of Stratheam. T^ 
nie, my &iend, did she not, when she disappeared so strange^ horn 
Hunting-tower, fly to you ? I now suspect from certain refiemblanoes 
that she and the Green Knight are one and the same person. Ao^ 
knowledge it, and I wiU uninask her at once to the ooort she has de-> 
otived." 
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" She has deceived no one," replied Wallace; " before she spoke, 
the members of that court were determined to brand me with guilt ; 
and her charge merely suppHed the place of others, which they 
would have devised against me. Whatever she mav be, my dear 
Bothwell, for the sake of him whose name she once bore, let us not 
expose her to open shame. Heaven shield our prince ; I dread that 
Badenoch's next shaft mav be at him !'* " Iso !" cried Bothwell, 
" all his are levelled at his best friend. In a low voice I accused the 
Regent of disloyalty in permitting this outrage on you j and his 
basely envious answer was, * Wallace's removal is Bruce's security, 
who will acknowledg3 him, when th^ know that this man is his 
dictator ?' " Wallace sighed at this reply, but it confirmed him in 
his resolution ; and he told Bothwell that he saw no alternative, if 
he wished to save the agitations of his country, and preserve its 
prince from premature discoverv, but to indeed remove the subject 
of all those contentions from their sight. " Attempt it not," ex- 
claimed Bothwell ; " propose but a step towards that end, and you will 
determine me to avenge my country, at the peril of my own life, on 
all in that accursed assembly who have menaced yours !" In short', 
the young earl's denunciations were so earnest against the lords in 
Stirling, that Wallace, thinking it dangerous to exasperate him fur- 
ther, consented to remain in his camp till the arrival of Buthven 
should bring him the advantage of his counsel. 

The issue showed that Bothwell was not mistaken. The majority 
of the Scottish nobles envied Wallace his glory, and hated him for 
that virtue which drew the eyes of the people to compare him with 
their vicious courses. The Regent, hoping to become the first in 
Bruce's favour, was not less urgent to ruin the man who was at 
present the highest in that prince's esteem. He had, therefore, en- 
tered warmly into the project of Lady Stratheam j but when, dur- 
ing a secret conference between them, previous to her open charge 
of Wallace, she named Sir Thomas de Longueville as one of his 
foreign emissaries, Cummin observed, " if you would have your ac- 
cusation succeed, do not name that knight at all. He is my friend. 
He is now ill near Perth, and must know nothing of this a£air, till 
it be over. Should he live, he will nobly thank you for your for- 
bearance ; should he die, I will repay you as becomes your nearest 
kinsman.'* All were thus united m one determined effort, to hurl 
Wallace from his station in the state. And when they beUeved 
that done, they quarrelled amongst themselves in deciding who was 
to fill the great military ofGice which his prowess had rendered a post 
rather of honour than of danger. 

In the midst of these feuds. Sir Simon Eraser suddenly appeared 
in the council hall. His countenance proclaimed his tidings. Len- 
nox and Loch-awe (who duly attended, in hopes of bringing over 
some of the more pliable chiefs, to embrace the cause of Wallace) 
listened with something like exultation, to most disastrous informa* 
tion. When the Engl^h governor learnt the removal of Wallace 
from the command of Berwick, and the consequent consternation of 
the Scottish troops, instead of sun^endering at sunset as was expect- 
ed, he sallied out at the head of the whole garrison, and taking the 
Scots by surprise, gave them a total defeat. Every outpost around 
the town was retaken by the Southrons : the aimy of Eraser was cut 
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to pieces, or put to flight ; and himself now arrived in StfrOuR 
smarting with many a womid, bat more nnder his disboDoor. The 
council stood in silence, staring on each other ; and to ^A^ to thdr 
dismay, Fraser had hardly ended his narrative before a messenger 
from Tiviotdale arrived, to inform the Begent that King Edwud 
was himself within a few miles of the Cheviots : and most hsTe, 
ere now, poured his thousands over the hills upon the plains beneath. 
"While all in the citadel was indecision^ tumult, and alarm. T^anun^ 
liastened to Wallace's camp with the news. 

Lord Ruthven and the Perthshire chieftains were already tiiere. 
They had arrived early in the momincr, but with unprwnisiajr 
tidings of Bruoe. The state of his wound had induced a ooDi^ut 
delirium. But still Wallace clung to the hope that his ooontrv was 
not doomed to perish, that its prince's recovery was only protracted. 
In the midst of this anxiety, Lennox entered, and leladi^ what hd 
had just heard, turned the whole current of hiia^ auditor^s ideas, 
Wallace started from his seat. His hand mechanically caoehtnp 
his sword, which lay mx)n the table; and lookins" around at these 
; words of Lennox. " There is not a man in the citadel who doesnot 
appear at his wit's end, and incapable of facing this often-beaten 
foe ; will you, Wallace, again condescend to save a country that has 
treated you so ungratefully ?" "I would die in its trenches '"cried 
the chief, with a generous forgiveness of all his injuries sizfEosimc 
his magnanimous heart. * ^^* 

CHAPTER LXXn. 

For a day or two the paralysed terrors of the people and the tumults 
in the citadel, were portentous of immediate ruin. A larcre detach- 
ment from the royal army had entered Scotland by the marine fiate 
of Berwick, and headed by De Warenne, was advancing rapidlv to- 
wards Edinburgh. Not a soldier belonging to the regency remwned 
on the Carse j and the distant chieftains, to whom he sent for aid 
refused it, saying, that the discovery of Wallace's patriotism having 
been a delusion, had made them suspect all men. ° 

Seeing the danger of the realm, and hearing from the liOrds Ruth- 
ven and Bothwell that their troops would follow no other leader 
than Sir WUliam WaUace, and hopeless of any pix>mpt deciaioii 
from amongst the confusion of his council, the liegent yielded 
tacit assent to the only apparent means of saving his sinlunc coun- 
try. He turned ashy pale, as his silence granted to Lord Wh awe 
the necessity of imploring Sir William WaUace again to stretch out 
his arm in their behalf. With this embassy, the venerable chieftain 
returned exultmgly to Ballochgeich ; and the so lately branded 
Wallace, branded as the intended betrayer of Scotland was aolk^ 
ted, by iiis 'very accusers, to assume the trust of being their sole de^ 
fence. 

" I now, perhaps for the last trnie," said Wallace, seirine bin htA 
met, " ax-m this bead for Scotland ; may the God in whom T tr«.i 
again crown it with victory, and for ever after bind the browa^ 
Dur righ fc f "^il sovereign with peace l" "luws oi 

While "V^allace pm-sued his march, the Regent was omt« .f . 
Etand • ^2<=>niounded at the turn which events had taken mS hardl 
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knowing whether to make another essay to collect forces for the 
support of their former leader, or to follow the refractory comisels of 
his lords, and await in inactivity the issue of the expected battle. He 
knew not how to act, but a letter from Lady Strathearn decided 
him. 

Though partly triumphant in her charges, yet the accusations of 
BothweU had disconcerted her, and the restoration of Wallace to his 
undisputed authority in the state, seemed to her so probable, that 
she resolved to take an immediate step, which would confirm her in- 
fluence over the discontented of her country, and most likely insure 
the vengeance she panted to bring upon Wallace's head. To this 
end, on the very evening that she retreated in terror from the coun- 
cil-hall, she set forward to the borders ; and easily passing thence to 
the English camp (then pitched at Alnwick), was soon admitted to 
the castle where De Warenne was lodged. She was too well taught 
in the school of vanity, not to have remarked the admiration with 
which that earl had regarded her while he was a prisoner in Stir- 
ling ; and hoping that he might not be able to withstand the per- 
suasions of her charms, she opened the mission, with no less art ^ 
than effect. De Warenne understood from her, that on a passion • 
Wallace had conceived for her, and which she treated with disdain, 
he had repented of his former refusals of the crown of Scotland ; 
and under a belief that she would not repeat her rejection of his 
hand, when it could offer her a sceptre, was now attempting to com- 
pass that dignity by the most complicated intrigues. She then re- 
lated how, at her instigation, the Regent had deposed him from his 
military command ; and she ended with saying, that impelled by 
loyalty to Edward, (whom her better reason now recognised as the 
lawful sovereign of her country), she had come to exhort that mo- 
narch to renew his invasion of the kingdom. Intoxicated w^th her 
beauty, and enraptured hy a manner which seemed to tell him that 
a softer sentiment than usual had made her select him as her am- 
bassador to the king, De Warenne greedily drank in her words : 
and ere he allowed the conference to break up, had thrown himself 
at her feet, and implored her, by every impassioned argument, to 
grant him the privilege of presenting her to Edward as his intended 
bride. De Warenne was in the meridian of life : and being fraught 
with a power at court heyond all his peers, she determined to accept 
his hand, and wield her new influence to the destruction of Wallace, 
even should she be compelled, in that act, to precipitate her country 
in his fall. De Warenne drew from her a half reluctant consent : 
and while he poured forth the transports of a happy lover, he was 
not so much enamoured of the fine person of Lady Strathearn, as to 
be altogether insensible to the advantages which his alliance vrith 
her would give to Edward in his Scottish pretensions. And as it ia 
would consequently increase his own importance with that monarch, 
he lost no time in communicating the circumstance to him. Edward 
suspected something in this sudden attachment of the countess, 
which, if known, might cool the ardour of his officer for uniting so 
useful an agent to his cause : and therefore, having highly approv- 
ed De Warrene's conduct in the affair, to hasten the nuptials, he 
proposed being present at the solemnization that very evening. The 
Yows which Lady Strathearn pledged at the altar of De Warenne, 
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\i'ere pronounced by her as those by which she swore to oompkte 
her revenge on Wallace ; and by depriying him of life, proy^ot ibe 
dimax to her misery, of seeing him (what she believed he intoided 
to become) the husband of Helen Mar. The day after she becuM 
De Warenne's wife, she accompanied him by sea to Berwick, and 
from that place she despatched messengers to the Begent, and other 
nobles her kinsmen, fraught with promises, which £dward, intbe 
eyent of success, had pledged himself solemnly to ratify. Her am- 
bassador arriyed at Stirling the day succeeding that in which WaUaoe 
and his troops had marched from Ballochgeich. The letters he broaght 
were eagerly opened by Badenoch and his chieftains ; and they 
found their contents to this effect. She announced to them ba 
maniagc with the Lord Warden, who was retnmed to Sootlaod 
with eyery power for the final subjugation of the oonntry ; and there- 
fore she besought the Begent and his council not to rsuse a hoeoie 
arm against him, if they would not merely escape the indignatkn 
of a great king, but ensure his fayour. She cast out hints to Bade- 
noch, as if Edward meant to reward his acquiescence with the ciown 
f of Scotland ; and with similiar baits, proportioned to the views of all 
' her other kinsmen, she smoothed their anger against that monarch's 
former insults, and persuaded them at least to remain inactiTe diu^ 
ing the last struggle of their country. 

Meanwhile, Wallace taking his course along the banks ol tiie 
Forth, as the night drew near, encamped his little army at the baee 
of the craigs east of Edinburgh castle. His march had been kng 
and rapid, the men were much fatigued ; and now were hardly laid 
upon their heather beds, before they fedl asleep. "Wallace gaiD€d 
information from his scouts that the main body of the Southrons had 
approached within a few miles of Dalkeith. Thither he hoped to go 
next morning ; and there, he trusted, strike the conclusive blow for 
Scotland, by the destruction of a division which he understood com- 
prized the flower of the English army. 



CHAPTEK LXXTTT. 

Wallace next day drew up his army in order for the new battle, 
near a convent of Cistertian monks on the narrow plain of Dalkeith. 
The two rivers Eske flowed on each side of his little phalanx and 
formed a temporary barrier between it and the pressing legionsof De 
Warenne. The earl's troops seemed countless ; and the Southron 
lords who led them on, being elated by the representations whidi the 
Countess of Stratheam had given them of the disunited state of the 
Scottish army, and of the consequent dismay which had seized their 
hitherto all-conquering commander, bore down upon the Soots with 
an impetuosity which threatened their universal destruction. De- 
ceived by the blandishing falsehoods of his bride, De "Warenne had 
entirely changed his former opinion of his brave opponent ; and by 
her sophistries having brought his mind to adopt stratagems un- 
worthy of his nobleness (so contagious is baseness, in too fond aeon- 
tact with the unprincipled!) he placed himself on an adjoining height ; 
intending from that situation to give his orders, and behold his vic^ 
toiT. " Soldiers !" cried he, '• the rebels hour is come. The sentence 
of Heaven is gone forth against him. Charge resolutely, and he and 
his host are yom-s." 
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The sky was obscured, an awful stillness reigned through the air, 
and the spirits of the mighty dead seemed leaning from their clouds, 
to witness this last struggle of their sons. Fate did indeed hover 
over the opposing armies. She descended on the head of Wallace, 
and dictated from amongst his waving plumes. She pointed his 
8pear, she wielded his flaming sword, she charged with him in the 
dreadful shock of battle, De Warenne saw his foremost thousands 
fall. He heard the shouts of the Scots, the cries of his men — and 
the plains of StirUng rose to his remembrance. He hastily ordered 
the knights around ^m to bear his wife from the field ,* and descending 
the hill, to lead forward himself, was met, and almost overwhelmed, 
by his flying troops ; horses without riders, men without shield or 
sword, but ^ in dismay, rushed past him. He called to them, he 
waved the royal standard, he urged, he reproached : he rallied and 
led them back again. The fight re-commenced. Long and bloody 
was the conflict. De Warenne fought for conquest, and to recover a 
lost reputation. Wallace contended for his country, and to show 
himself always worthy of her latest sigh. 

The issue declared for Scotland. But the ground was covered ' 
with the slain, and Wallace chased a wounded foe, with troops which 
dropped as they pursued. At sight of the melancholy state of his 
intrepid soldiers, he tried to check their ardour but in vain. " It is 
for Wallace that we conquer !" cried they, " and we will die, or prove 
him the only captain in this ungrateful country." Night compelled 
them to halt, and while they rested cm their arms, Wallace was 
satisfied that he had destroyed the power of De Warenne. 

The splendour of this victory struck to the souls of the council at 
Stirling. Scotland being again rescued from the vengeance of her 
implacable foe, the lords in the citadel spumed at their preservation ; 
and declared to the Eegent, that they would rather bear the yoke of 
the veriest tyrant in the world, than owe a moment of freedom to 
the man, who (they affected to believe), had conspired against their 
lives. And they had a weighty reason for this decision. Though 
De Warenne was beaten, his wife was a victor. She had made Ed- 
ward triumphant, in the venal hearts of her kinsmen : gold, and her 
persuasions, with promises of future honours from the King of Eng- 
land, made them entirely his. All but the Regent, were ready to 
commit every thing into the hands of Edward : he doubted. The 
rising favour of other lords with the court of England, induced him 
to recollect that he might rule as the unrivalled friend of Bruce, 
should that prince live ,* or, in case of his death, have it in his own 
power to assume the Scottish throne untrammelled. These thoughts 
made him fluctuate, and his country found him as undetermined in 
treason, as unstable in fidelity. 

Immediately on the victoi-y at Dalkeith, Kirkpatrick (eager to be 
the first communicator of such welcome news to Lennox, who had 
planted himself as a watch at Stirling) withdrew secretly from 
Wallace's camp, and hoping to move the gratitude of the refractory 
lords, entered full of honest joy into the midst of their council. 

He proclaimed the success of his commander. His answer was 
accusations and insult. All that had been charged against the too 
fortunate Wallace was re-urged with added acrimony, l^achery to 
the state, hypocrisy in morals, fanaticism in religion j no stigma was 
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too extravagant, too contradictory, to be affixed to hia name Tb^ 

who had been hurt in the fray in the hall, pointed to thea stffl 

smarting wounds, and called upon Lennox to say, if they did not 

plead against so dangerous a man ? " Dangerous to yonr crimes, 

and ruinous to your ambition ;" cried Kirkpatrick, * for so help me 

God, I believe that an honester man than William Wallace lifesiirt 

in Scotland ! And that ye know : and his virtues over-topping joo 

littleness, ye would uproot the greatness which ye cannot equal* 

This speech, which a burst of indignation had wrested from him? 

brought down the wrath of the whole party upon himself. M 

Athol, yet stung with his old wound, furiously struck him. EA* 

Patrick drew his sword, and the two chiefs commenced a furiom 

combat, each determined on the extirpation of the other. Gasping 

with almost the last breathings of life, neither could be torn ftoa 

their desperate revenge till many were hurt in attempting to sepante 

them ; and thsn the two were carried off, insensibiey and coTend 

with wounds. 

When this sad news was transmitted to 8ir William Wallace, 't 
fomid him on the banks of the Eske, just returned from the citadel 
of Berwick, where, once more master of that fortress, he had dictated 
the terms of a conqueror and a patriot. 

In the scene of his former victories, the romantic shades of Hav^ 
thomdean, he pitched his triumphant camp ; and from its verdant 
bounds despatched thie requisite orders to the garrisoned castle on 
the borders. While employed in this duty, his heart was wrong by 
an account of the newly- aroused storm in the citadel of Stirling ; bat 
as some alleviation of his pangs, the chieftains of Midlothian poured 
in to him on every side ; and acknowledging him their protector, be 
again found himself the idol of gratitude, and the almost deified ob- 
ject of trust. At such a moment, when with one voice they were 
disclaiming all participation in the insurgent proceedings at Stirling, 
another messenger arrived from Lennox, to conjure Wallace if he 
would avoid open violence, or secret treachery, to march his victori- 
ous troops immediately to that city, and seize the assembled abthanes 
as traitors to their country. "Resume the Regency** added he, 
" which you only know how to conduct, and crush a treason which 
increasing hourly, now walks openly in the day, threatemng all that 
IS virtuous or faithful to you. ' ° 

He did not hesitate to decide against this counsel, for in following 
it, it would not be one adversary he must strike V»«f *»,™o«riJ 
While he mused upon the letter of Lennox, RuSiven enLi^ X^t 
cess of the tent, whither he had retu-ed to read i^ ^^ft^^Z 
better news of our friend at Hunting-tower »' crifvl +>. J" «^ i/X 
;' here is a packet from Douglas, and aliother 'from ^y%|^ ^^! 
lace gladly read them, and found that Bmce waa^i^iL^ % Sa 
delirium ; but so weak, that his friends had To^T,^ ^I^ ^"? ^ 
by imparting to him any idea of the pK>ceedin^^ ^^^-^^ * "^Pf ' 
knew was that Wallace was victorio^ iTarm^^ o^^*^'^^"?^ * ^ J^' 
recovery, to render such success reaUv benefiT^oi f ^tT- P^^^^g *or ^ 
forted witH these tidings, Wallace declared V.^w^^?®^^^T- ^"°' 
his suffering friend, as soon aa he could pTfoW- V^^^^^^^'^ o^ visiting 
minds of tiia followers to induce them to V^s. ^^^ principles in the 

witli the insolence of the abthanes. »' T^vn'*?^®'^ *^^ * little time, 

^ wiu then,'' said he "watch 
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by the side of onr beloved Bruce, till his recovered health allows him 
to proclaim himself king ; and with that act, I trust, all these feuds 
will be for ever laid to sleep !" 

Ruthvea participated in these hopes, and the friends returned into 
the council-tent. But all there was changed. Most of the Lothian 
chieftains had also received packets from their friends in Stirling. 
Allegations against Wallace — arguments to prove the policy of sub- 
mitting themselves and their properties to tne protection of a great 
king, though a foreigner, rather than to risk all, by attaching them- 
selves to the fortunes of a private person who made their services the 
ladder of his ambition — were the contents of these packets j and 
they were sufficient to shake the easy faith to which they were ad- 
dressed. On the re-entrance of Wallace, the chieftains stole suspi- 
cious glances at each other, and without a word glided severally out 
of the tent. 



CHAPTER LXXrV. 

Next morning, instead of coming as usual directly to their acknow- 
Pledged protector, the Lothian chieftains were seen at different parts 
of the camp, closely conversing in groups ; and when any of Wallace's 
officers approached, they separate, or withdrew ta a greater dis- 
tance. This strange conduct Wallace attributed to its right source, 
and thought of Bruce with a sigh, when he contemplated the vari-> 
able substance of these men's minds. However, he was so convinced 
that nothing but the proclamation of Bruce, and that prince's per- 
sonal exertions, could preserve his country from falling into the 
snare from which he had just snatched it, that he was preparing to 
set out for Perthshire with such persuasions^ when Ker hastily en- 
tered his tent. He was followed by the Lord Soulis, Lord Buchan, 
and several other chieftains of equally hostile intentions. Soulis did 
not hesitate to declare his errand. 

" We come, Sir William Wallace, by the command of the Regent, 
and the assembled abthanes of Scotland, to take these brave troops, 
which have performed such good service for their country, from the 
power of a man who^ we have every reason to believe, meant to turn 
their arms against the liberty of the realm. Without a pardon from 
the states — without the signature of the Regent — in contempt of 
the court which have found you guilty of high treason, had in 
mercy delayed to pronounce sentence on your crime — you have pre- 
sumed to place yourself at the head of the national troops, and to 
take to yourself the merit of a victory won by their prowess alone t 
Your designs are known, and the authority you have despised is now 
roused to punish. You are to accompany me this day to Stirling. 
I have brought a guard of four thousand men to compel your obe- 
dience." 

Before the indignant spirit of Wallace could give the answer his 
wrongs dictated. Both well, who, at sight of the Regent's troops, had 
hastened to his general's tent, followed by his chieftains. " Were 
your guard forty thousand instead of four," cried he, " they sho^d 
not force oui commander from us ; they should not extinguish the 
glory of Scotland, beneath the trsCitorous devices of hell-engendered 
envy and murderous^ cawardice I" Soulis turned oa him with eyes o£ 
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fire, and laid hiB hand on his iwoed. ** Ay, «r » M ^i« ii^ f* w^fi/tt/nbi 
BotiiweU, '' the nudni^ht rariflhar, the alaiulerar of 'virtae^ the 1» 
tnyer of hkooimtry, koows in his heart that hftfeiueB to dmvaask 
hot the asaassin'B steoL He dreads the ao^ptam of honoor. Waboi 
mnst &11 that vioe and her votaries may ragn in SooUaiid. Attoi- 
sand hrave Soots lie under these sods ; and a thousand yefe aarfii^ 
who may share their graves, but they never wfll veUnquBk tkorifr' 
vincible leader into the hands of traitors.** 

The damonrs of the citadel now lesoanded throng^ fha tast if 
Wallaoe. Invectives, aocnsati on s, threateningSy mpiTMinhnn, aad» 
yilings, ioiaed in <me turbulent ninoar. Again awards wore Awn. 
and W allaoe, in attempting to beat down toe swordn of Soolii aal 
Boohan, aimed at BothwelT s heart, mnst have leoeivod the poiiii ti 
Sonlis in Ida own body, had he not grasped theblade^ and wxenoUv 
^ out of the chieftaiirs hand, broke it mto shivers. *' Soidi batii 
&teof every sword which Soot draws agaxost Soot!** cdsdhi 
** Put iq> vonr wei4x>ns, my friends. The arm of Wallnoe Is ni 
shrunk, that he could not defend himself, did he think that TJotaiOi 
was neoeasary. Hear my determination onoe and for overP* addbl 
he ; '* I acknowledge no authority in Scotland but the lavra. Xte 
present Begent and his abthanes outrage them in evei^ ordiaMMe^ 
and I should indeed be a traitor to my country, did I saooutto aaot 
men's behests. I shall not obey their summons to Stiriing' — neithBr 
shall I pennit a hostile arm to be raised in this can^ ngainnt their 
delegates, unless the violence begins with them. Thisia my aaswor.** 
—Uttering these words, he motioned Bothwell to Mlow him, ani 
left the tent. 

Crossing a htUe bridge which lay over the Eske, he met Loid 
Buthven accompanied by Edwin, and Lord Sinclair. The latter 
came to i^orm WaUace that ambassadors from Edward awaited his 
presence at Boslvn. ^' They come to offer peace to oar distractei 
country," cried Sinclair. *' Then,*' answernl he, " I shall not delay 
a moment goiog where I may hear the terms." Horses were bron^^ 
and during their short ride to prevent the impassioned representa- 
tions of the still raging Bothwell, Wallace communicated to ha in- 
dignant friends the particulars of the scene he had left. ''These 
contentions must be terminated," added he, " and with God's bless- 
ing, a few days, and they shall be so !" " Heaven grant it,'* return- 
ed Sinclair, thinking he referred to the proposed negodation. *' If 
Edw^'soffers be at allreasonable, I womd urge you to accept than ; 
otherwise, invasion from without and civil commotion within, will 
probably make a desert of poor Scotland.** Buthven interrupted 
him ; " Despair not, my lord ! Whatever be the fate of this em- 
bassy, let us remember that it is our steadiest friend who decides : 
and that his arm is sdll with us, to repel invasion, and to oK—tif** 
treason !" Edwin's eyes turned with a direful expression npon Wal- 
lace, and he lowly murmured, " Treason ! hydra treason V Wallace 
understood him, and answered, ** Grievous are the altemattves, my 
friends, which your love for me would persuade you even to wel- 
come. But that which I shall choose, will, I trust, indeed lay the 
land in peace, or point ite hostilities to the only aim against which 
a true Scot ought to direct ite fires !'* 

Being arrived at the gate of Boalyn«WallaoeyXegaii£te of 
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ceremonials which often impede the business they pretend to dij?nify» 
entered at once into the hall where the ambassadors sat. Baron 
Hilton was one, and Le Be Spencer (father to theyonng andvioleat 
envoy of that name) was the other. At sight of the Scottish chief, 
they rose ; and the good baron, believing he came on a propitious 
errand, smiling said, " Sir William Wallace, it is your private ear I 
am commanded to seek.'* As he spoke he looked on Sinclair, and the 
other lords. " These chieftains are as myself," replied Wallace, *• but 
I will not impede your embassy by crossing the wishes of your mas- 
ter in a trifle." He then turned to his friends : " Indulge the mon- 
arch of England in making me the first acquainted with that which 
can only be a message to the whole nation." 

The chiefs withdrew, and Hilton, without further parley, opened 
his mission. He said that King Edward, more than ever impressed 
with the wondrous military talents of Sir William Wallace, and 
solicitous to make a friend of so heroic an enemy, had sent him an 
offer of grace which if he contemned, should be the last. He offered 
him a theatre whereon he might display his peerless endowments to 
the admiration of the world — the kingdom of Ireland with its yet 
unreaped fields of glory, and all the ample riches of its abundant 
provinces, should be his ! Edward only required in return for this 
royal gift, that he should abandon the cause of Scotland, swear 
fealty to him for Ireland, and resign into his hands one whom he 
had proscribed as the most ungrateful of traitors. In double ac- 
knowledgment for the latter sacrifice, Wallace need only send to 
England a list of those Scottish lords against whom he bore resent- 
ment, and their fates should be ordered according to his dictates. 
Edward concluded his offers by inviting him immediately to London, 
to be invested with his new sovereignty, and Hilton ended his ad- 
dress by showing him the madness of abiding in a countiy, where 
almost every chieftain, secretly or openly, carried a dagger against 
his life J and therefore he exhorted him no longer to contend for a 
country so unworthy of freedom, that it bore with impatience the 
only man who had courage to maintain it by virtue alone. 

Wallace replied calmly, and without hesitation : " To this offer 
an honest man could make but one reply. As well might your 
sovereign exact of me, to dethrone the angels of heaven, as to re- 
quire me to subscribe to this proposal I They do but mock me, and 
aware of my rejection, they are thus delivered, to throw the whole 
blame of this cruelly -persecuting war upon me, Edward knows, 
that as a knight, a true Scot, and a man, I should dishonour myself 
to accept even life, aye, or the lives of ail my kindred, upon these 
terms." 

Hilton interrupted him, by declaring the sincerity of Edward, and 
contrasting it with the ingratitude of the i)eople wnom he had serv- 
ed ; he conjured him, with every persuasive of rhetoric, every en- 
treaty dictated by a mind that revered the very firmness he strove 
to shake, to relinquish his faithless country, and become the friend 
of a king, ready to receive him with open arms. Wallace shook his 
head, and with an incredulous smile, which spoke his thoughts of 
Edward, while his eyes beamed kindness upon Hilton, he answered 
— " Can the man, who would bribe me to betray a friend, be faithful 
in his friendship ? But this is not the weight with me : — I was not 
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brought lip in those schools, my good baron, which toaoh that sosai 
policy or true self-interest can be separated from rirtae. Were ail 
my couutryiuen to resign their claims to the libertjr whidi ii tber 
right, 1 alune would declare the independence of iny coantir ; sad 
by God's assistance, while I live, acknowle ige no ocaer mastwthai 
the laws of St. David and the legitimate heir of his blood l'*«^Tk 
glow of resolute patriotism whicm orerspread his counteaaxice wbiii 
he spoke, was redected by a fluctuating colour on that ol HOtoa: 

** Noble chieftain !" cried he ; "I admire, while I regret ; In* 

vere the virtue which I am even now constnuued to deaooaceL 
These principles, bravest of men, might have suited the ages of 
Greece aud Home ; a Phocion or a Fabricius, mi<^ht have attend 
the like, and compelled the homage of their enemies ; but in th«e 
days, such magaauimity is considered fretucv, and ruin is its cobsb- 

quence." '* And shall a Christian," — crleti Wullaca, reddenio; 

with the Hush of honest shame, ^* deem the virtue which even bet- 
thens practised with veneration, of too pore a nature to be exeicised 
by men taught by Christ himself ? — There is blasphenij> in the icitt, 
and I can hear uo more." 

Baron Hilton turned sorrowfully away, and Le Be Spencer lese : 
**Sir William Wulhice, my part of the embassy mast be delivend 
to you in the assembly of your chieftains :" — " In the oongregatioii 
of my camp :" returned he, and opening the door of the aute-ioom 
in which his friend stood he sent Edwin to summon liis chieftaioi 
to the platform befoi-e the council-tent. 



CHAPTER LXXy. 

"When Wallace approached his tent, he found not only the captains 
of his own army, but the followers of Soulis aud the chioftams of 
Lothian. He looked on this range of his enemies with a fearltss 
eye, and piuising through the crowd, took his station beside the am- 
bassa loi*s on the platform of the tent. The venerable Hilton turned 
away in tears as he advanced, and Le Bo Spencer came forwaid to 
speak. Wallace, with a dignified action, i-equestod his leave for a 
few minutes, and then addressing the congregated wturriors, unfold- 
ed to them the otfer of Edward to him, and what was his rvply. 
" And now," ad' led he, " the ambassador of England is at liberty to 
declare his master's alternative." 

Le Be Spencer again stepped forward and attempted to speak, hot 
the acclamations with which the followers of Wallace acknowledged 
the noblencvss of his answer, excited such an opposite clamour on the 
side of the Soulis party, that Le Be Spencer was obliged to mount 
a war-carrhigo which stood near, and vociferate long and loudly for 
silence, before he could be heard. But the first words wliich caught 
the ears of his audience acted like a spell, aud seemed to hold them 
in breathless attention. 

*• Since Sir William Wallace rejects the grace of his liege lord 
Edward King of England, ofliered to him this once, and never to be 
again repeated ; thus saith the king in his mercy to the earls, 
barons, knights, and commonalty of Scotland ! To every one of 
them, chief and vassal, excepting the aforesaid incorrigible rebel, he, 
the royal Edward, grants an amnesty of all their past tieaiiona 
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agMnst his sacred person and rule ; provided, that within twenty- 
four hours after they hear the words of this proclamation, they ac- 
knowledge their disloyalty with repentance j and laying down their 
arms, swear eternal fealty to their only lawful ruler, Edward, the 
lordof the whole island, from sea to sea." Le De Spencer then 
proclaimed the Bang of England to be now on the borders with an 
army of a hundred thousand men, ready to march with fire and 
sword into the heart of the kingdom, and ta put to the rack all of 
every sex, age, and condition, who should venture to dispute his 
rights. — •* Yield," added he, " while yet you may not only grasp 
the clemency that is extended to you, but the rewards and honours 
he is ready to bestow. Adhere to that unhappy man, and by to- 
morrow's sunset your offended king will be on these hills, and then 
mercy shall be no more ! Death is the doom of Sir William Wallace, 
and a similar fate to every Scot, who, after this hour, dares to give 
him food, shelter, or succour. He is the piisoner of Eling Edward, 
and thus I demand him at your hands !" 

Wallace spoke not, but with an unmoved countenance looked 
around upon the assembly. Edwin precipitated himself into his 
arms. Bothwell's full soul then forced utterance from his labouring 
breast. *' Tell your sovereign," cried he, " that he mistakes. We 
are the (xmquerors that ought to dictate terms of peace ! Wallace is 
our invincible leader, oar redeemer from slavery, the earthly hope in 
whom we trust, and it is not in the power of men, nor devils, to 
bribe us to betray our benefactor. Away to your king, and tell him, 
that Andrew Murray, and every honest Scot, is ready to live or to 
die by the side of Sir William Wallace." " And by this good sword 
I swear the same !" cried Ruthven. " And so do I," rejoined 
Scrymgeour, *' or may the standard of Scotland be my winding- 
sheet !" 

Not another chieftain spoke for Wallace. Sinclair was intimida- 
ted J and like others who wished him well, feared to utter his senti- 
ments. But most, Oh ! shame to Scotland and ta man, cast up their 
bonnets, and cried aloud — " Long live King Edwaixi, the only legiti- 
lord of Scotland !" At this outcry, which was echoed, even by some 
in whom he had confided, whUe it pealed around him like a burst of 
thunder, Wallace threw out his ai'ms, as if he would yet protect 
Scotland from herself : — " desolate people," exclaimed he, in a 
voice of piercing woe, " too credulous of fair speeches, and not aware 
of the calamities which are coming upon you I Call to remembrance 
the miseries you have sujffiered, and star^ before it be too late^ from 
this last snare of your oppressor ! Have I yet to tell ye that his em- 
brace is death ?" 

" Seize that rebellious man," cried Soulis to his marshals : " in the 
name of the king of England I command you." " And in the name 
of the King of Kings, I denounce death on him who attempts it !" 
exclaimed Both well, throwing himself between Wallace and the 
men J "put forth a hostile hand towards him, and this bugle 
shall caU. forth a thousand resolute swords to lay this platform in 
blood." 

Soulis followed by his knights, pressed forward to execute his com- 
mands himself. Scrymgeour, Ruthven, and Ker, rushed before their 
friend. Edwin, starting forward^ drew his sword, and the clash of 

2 E 
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■toetwasheud. Bothwdl atadBoidii srinpl0aft^■A■^4iW• 
flllian of BnthTen gleimed amidiifc almama swob 
•daromid. TheTQioe,iheiniiQf WaDaoeiirTmiiLi 
peaoe; he was not felt In tha dread wufwei 
Ua faet, and breathed no moie. Al anofa i _ 
dUef ^mmg his handfl, and ezolalmed In Ufetar'aiigiiiih, "€k>f 
OQimtry! waa it fiir these horron that my UtaAaa dSedf iikatl^ 
eame a homeleflB wretch, andpaflaedmjdiaj8«od]ii|iifeatiidhil 
oamage ? Venerahle Kar, dear and valiaDt QxaJhaml mtilii Ai 
eooanmmation fiir whkdi yoa Ml T* 

At that moment, Bothwdl hsring cBaaldad Soola, woril ha 
hlowR his bogle to call i^ Ida men to a general oooflict» bofclFilHi 
aaatched the horn from hia hand; and Bunn^png iqian tiha tiu Mi 
caniage from which Le de Spencer had piociamifld Bchra>ni» 
baasy, he drew forth his sword, andatratcaun^ ttm mlgfaty aiMfta 
held it over the throng— with mcxethan mocfeal enecgy tea 
— ^** P eace, men of Scotland, and for the laat tinie Iwar tba 
iniHam W aDace." A dead silence immediatelj* csnaoed. as 
«eeded, "If yoa ha^e aught of noUeneaa within joa ; If a< 
more fell thiui witchcraft, ha-ve not blinded yoiir seBaa^ lookbMPi 
thiafieldof horror, and behold yoorcoiintij see. Sdaraid iavai 
at demands, sues for peace. IM wenotdiive h&iaaBiBBirii 
> ? — ^And were we resolyed, he never eooild ijiui oar batoi 
re. What is it then ycm do, when yoa agmm -pat your aecfta wr 
lus yoke ? Bid he not seek to bribe me to betray yon f aaftj^i 
when I refuse to purchase life and the world's rewards fay aadibae> 
ness, yon — ^yoa forget that yon are free-bom Soc^s, *--lin*i yoa are the 
▼ictors and he the vanquished ; and yoa ^ve, not wrfl joar liitb> 
right to the demands of a tyrant ! Yoa yield younselves to bia enxT' 
turns, his oppressions, his revenge ! Think not he wHl nme the peo- 
ple he wonld have sold to pnichase his bitterest enemy - or aU0V 
them to live anmanaded, who possess the power of t vsi-mJml Ok 
the day in which you are in his hands, yon will feel »*»«»- w» hive 
exchanged honour for disgrace, liberty fcfr bondage life for deiA' 
He, yen abhor ; and may God, in yoar extremest hour fbisetthtf 
injustice, and pardon the faithful blood yon ha^e shed tliia Sxr I I 
draw this sword for yoa no more. Bnt there yet lives a nnoei. » 
descendant of the royal heroes of Scotland, whom ProTidenw^T 
conduct to be your preserver." 

" We acknowledge no prince but King Edward of £n?Umd ^ cried 
Buchan. " His countenance is our glory, his fxesence oiS hannineB" 
The exclamation was reiterated by almoet all oa the sitMmd/lri 
1«» was transfixed. " Then," cned I« de Spencer, i^t^&rt naae 
of the tumult, "to every man, woman, and child, thron^hmrt^ 
xealm of Scotland, excepting Sir William Wallaoel m^^S^ £ 
name ol King Edward pardon and peace." * 4«wu«im m uw 

At these words a thousand Scottish chieftaina dtooned an Ami 
"knees before Le de Spencer, and murmured their ▼ows^fc-jSr ]S^ 
dignantly grieved, Wallace took his helmet from his head.^Thm^ 
^i bis sW ^ the hand of Bogwell^" That^r^S ^^^Mhi 
" which I TOsted from t^ very kmg Edward, and^with ^S. I 
twice drove him from our borders, I grre to yon. In tSm- I^ h 
may ag^terre Scotland. I^«l»»«l«^a actoeea aS^^tite^ 
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where I humbled England three times m one day, where I now see 
my victorions conntor deliver herself, bound, into the grasp of the 
vanquisher! I go witnout sword or buckler, from this dishonoured 
field, and what Scot, my public <xrprivate enemy, will dare to strike 
the unguarded head of WiUiam Wallace ?" — ^As he spoke, he threw 
his shield and helmet to the ground, and leaping from the war-car- 
riage, took his course with a fearless and digmfi^ step through the 
parting ranks of his enemies, who, awe-struck, or kept in chec^ by a 
suspicion that others might not second the attack they would 
have made on him, durst not lift sa arm or breathe a word as he 
passed. 

Edwin and Bothwell immediately followed him ; but Buthven 
and Scrymgeour remained to take charge of the remains of the faith- 
ful Ker, and to quiet the tumult which began to nuirmur amongst 
the lower orders of bystanders. 



OHAPTEB LXXVL 

A VAGUE suspicion of the Begent and his council, «nd a panic-struck 
pusillanimity, which shrunk from supporting that Wallace whom 
the abthanes chose to abandon, carried the spirit of slavery from the 
platform before the council-tent, to the chieftains who thronged the 
ranks of Buthven, and even to the perversion of some few who had 
followed«J;he goldenrhaired standard of Bothwell. The brave troops 
of Lanark (which the desperate battle of Dalkeith had reduced to not 
more than sixty men) alone remained unmoved. 

In the moment when the indignant Buthven saw his Perthshii'e 
legions rolling ojffi towards the trumpets of Le de Spencer, Scrym- 
geour placed himself at the head of the men of Lanark, and unfurl- 
ing the banner of Scotland, marched with a steady step to the tent 
of Bothwell, whither he did not doubt that Wallace had retired. He 
found him assuaging the impassioned ^ef of Edwin, and striving to 
moderate the vehement wrath of the faithful Murray, " Pour not 
out the energy of your spirit upon these worthless men !" said he ; 
^ leave them to the fates they seek — the fates they have incurred 
by the innocent blood shed this day J The few brave hearts who 
yet remain loyal to their country are insufficient to stem at this spot 
the torrent of corruption. Betire beyond the Forth, my friend. Bally 
all true Scots around Hunting-tower. Let the valiant inmate pro- 
claim himself, and, at the foot of the Grampians, lock the gates of 
the Highlands upon our enemies. Prom those bulwarks he will issue 
in strength, and Scotland may again be free I" 

" Pree, but never more honoured !'* cried Edwin, " never more be- 
loved by me ! Ungrateful, treacherous, base land," added he, start- 
ing on his feet, and raising his clasped hands with the vehement ab- 
juration of an indignant spirit ; *' Oh, that the salt sea would engulph 
thee at once, that thy name, and thy ingratitude, could be no more 
remembered. I will never wear a sword for her a^ain.'' — " Edwin i" 
ejaculated Wallace, in a reproachful yet tender tone. " Exhort me 
not to forgive my country I" returned he : " tell me to take my dead- 
liest foe to my breast — to pardon the assassin who strikes his steel 
into my heart, and I will obey you j but to pardon Scotland for the 
injury she has done to you — jk)rtbe disgrace with which her self- 
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debaiement slxdxis tbis dieek---I nerer, BfiTor can ! To ftw mmi 
will I ever tmn, and till your beuns iBBtofo your CMiuiiliy nd nvtic 
me, the Bpfringing Unielfl of Edwin Bnthfien shall yrttbmwba»^ 
grow t"^ WaUaoe folded him to his heart ; a tear atood la kb 9^ 
whileheBaidinalowToioe,'<If tfaoaartmine^thonarfe Soofiw 
Ke shezejects. ICyBterionsheaTenwiDBtfaat IdiooldqiiifeBypa^ 
Bat for thee, Edwin, ae a rdic of the fond lore I yet bear thk wim 
ed oonntry, abide by her : bear with her, oheriah- ber, deted her tr 
m^sake : and if Brace livea, he wiU be to thee a aeoood Walbn^ i 
fnend, a brother !" Edwin listened, wept and sobbed, but Ui heat 
was fixed, and anaUe to speak, he broke from hSa frioid^ amis*'^ 
haznied into an interior apartment to snbdoe fan ttnotikna. 

Bathven now jdned in determhied opinion with BoChwcil, tiat i 
erer a dyil war would be sanctified, tfatt waa the time ; and fa tg^ 
of all that Wallace ooold arge M^ainst the Tnndnc aa of co m tflnittula 
his sapremacy oyer a nation which would not yield him. obedimn^ 
still they remained firm in their resolution. Bmoe they hardly dsni 
hope would zeooyer, and to relinquish the guiding^ hand of thflirliea 
approved leader at this crisis, was a sacrifioe no earthly power shooli 
oompel them to make. <* 80 far itom it," cried iLotrd Bothwdl, dB» 
ping OD. his knee, and grasping the cross hilt of his awocd ia boa 
nands, ^' I swear by the blood of the crucified liocd of an rmjrr*^^ 
world2_diat, should Bruce die, I will obey no other ting cfwolkai 
than William Wallace r' Wallace turned ashy pale aalhe UsfeOMdti 
this vow. At tiiat moment Scrymgeour entered, followed by ^ 
Lanark veterans, and all kneeling at his feet, repeated the oalh d 
Bothwell, and called on him by the murdered Ker, to lead them fociiii 
and avenge them of his enemies. 

When the agitation of his soul would allow him to speak to tta 
faithful group, he stretched his hands over them, and wmh such too 
as a father would shed, who looks on the children he is to behold m 
more, he said in a subdued and faltering voice, *' Gk>d will avengB 
our friend — my sword is sheathed for ever. May that hoihr Bein^ 
who is the true and best king of the virtuous always be present liwi 
you ! I feel your love, and I appreciate it. But, BothweuL ButhTen, 
Bcrymgeour, my faithful Lanark followers, leave me a WMiA to oofl^ 
pose my scattered thoughts. Let me pass this night alone, and to> 
morrow you shall know the resolution of your grateful Wallace." 

While the determined chiefs held discourse so congenial with tbe 
wishes of the ardent Edwin, Wallace sat almost silent. He seemed 
revolving some momentous idea : he frequently turned his eyes oa 
the speakers, with a fixed regard, which appeared rather fim d » 
prave sorrow, than demonstrative of any sympathy in the snbiectBol 
their discussion. On Edwin he at times looked with penetraimg 
tenderness, and when the bell from the neighbouring oonvent soaDi" 
ed the hour of rest, he stretched out his hand to him with a smile, 
•which he wished should speak of comfort as weU as of affection, but 
the soul spoke more doquaitly than he had intended. ** Andam I 
too to leave thee?" said Edwm. Yes, my brother," replied Wil- 
lace, "1 have much to do with my own ^oughts this niSit. We 
Feparate now, to meet more gladly l^ereafter I m^st ha^ sdlitiide 
to arrange mV plaM. To-morrow you shall know them. Heanwhik, 
l^^ieweUl" As he spoke, he pressed the aflEectionate youth to iS 
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breast, and wannly grasping the hands of his three other &iends, 
bade them an earnest adieu. 

Both well lingered a moment at the tent door, and looking back, 
" Let your first plan be, that to-morrow you lead us to Lord Soulis's 
quarters, to tea(^ the traitor what it is to be a Scot and a man 1" 
*' My plans shall be deserving of my brave colleagues," replied Wal- 
lace, *' and whether they be executed on this or the other side of the 
Forth, you shall find, my long tried Bothwell, that Scotland's peace 
and the honour of her best sons are the dearest considerations of your 
friend.** 

When the door closed, and Wallace was left alone, he stood for 
awhile in the middle of the tent, listening to the departing steps of 
his friends. When the last sound died on his ear, " I shall hear them 
no more !'* cried he, and throwing himself into a seat, he remained 
for an hour in a trance of grievous thoughts. Melancholy remem- 
brances, and prospects dire for Scotland^ pressed upon his surcharged 
heart. ** It is to God alone I must confide my country I'* cried he, 
** his mercy will pity its madness, and forgive its deep ^ansgressions, 
My duty is, to remove the object of ruin far from the power of any 
longer exciting jealousy or awakening zeaL'* With these words he 
took a pen in his hand to write to Bruce. 

He briefly narrated the events which compelled him, if he would 
avoid the ^ef of having occasioned a civil war, to quit his country 
for ever. The general hostility of the nobles---the unresisting ac- 
quiescence of the people in measures which menaced his life, and 
sacrificed the freedom for which he had so long fought, convinced 
him, he said, that his warlike commission was now closed. He was 
summoned by Heaven to exchange the field for the cloister, and to 
the monasterjr at Chartres he was now hastening to dedicate the re- 
mainder of his days to the peace of a future world. He then exhort- 
ed Bruce to confide in the lords Euthven and Bothwell, as his soul 
would commune with his spirit, for that he would find them true 
unto death. He counselled him, as the leading measure to circum- 
vent the treason of Scotland's enemies, to go immediately to Kil- 
chum castle. Loch-awe had retired thither on the last approach of 
De Warenne, meaning to call out his vassals for the emergency. But 
the battle of Dalkeith was fought and gained before they could leave 
their heights, and the victor did not n^ them afterwards. To use 
them for his establishment on the throne of his kingdom, Wallace 
advised Bruce. Amidst the natural fortresses of the Highlands, he 
might reclaim himself. " Then," added he, " when Scotiand is your 
own, let its bulwarks be its mountains, and its people's arms. iMs- 
mantle, and raze to the ground, the castles of those chieftains who 
have only embattled them to betray and enslave their country.' 
Though mtent on these political suggestions, he ceased not to remem- 
ber his own brave engines of war, — and he earnestly conjured his 
prince that he would wear the valiant Kirkpatrick as a buckler on his 
heart, — that he would place Scrymgeour, with his IJanark veterans 
and the faithful Grimsby, next nim as his body guard j and that he 
would love and cherish the brave and tender Edwin, for his sake. 
" When my prince and friend receives this," added he, " Wallace 
shall have bidden an eternal farewell to Scotand : but his heart wiU 
be amidst its hills. My king, and the friends most dear to me^ wiU 
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This letter finiahed, with a more tnaqoilnindlift- addRMsibsi 
Bnthven. Batwheafaeb^gantowritetoBotiiweilytaliiikMi 
fuewdlwhidi his heart fordiodedwoald be for ever in ibis 
to part from this, his steady oompankm in arm^ 

champion! he lost some of niscoinposare; and hm 

testified the emotion of his mind. How then was he ■!»•¥*■» 

he addressed the yomig and devoted Edwin, the Inotber of lussosii 
He dropped the pen from his hand. " Take me, O Bower ef 
ICercy V* cried he, stretching forth his hands, " take me to thyself f* 

At these words a peal of thunder bnrst cm his ear, and aeemedis 
rollover his tent, till passing oS towards the west it diedawajia 
long and solenm reverberation. 

In a paroxysm of sacred enthneiaam, he mshed from the 
and reckless whither he went, stmck into the depths of 
woods. With the steps of the winds he pieroed their remotesi 
ets. Hereached theirboondary, itwastFBvemdbyaxapidi 
bnt that did not stop his coarse, he sprang over n, and aa 
its moonlit bank, was startled by the soond of his name. Orin n t y ^ 
attended by a yoath, stood before him. The vi^eran e 
amaxement at meeting his master alone at this honr, an] 





and unarmed, and in so dangerons a direction. ** The xom^ 
he, ** between this and Stbding, is beset with your enemies* ''la- 
stead of noticing this information. Wallace inqoired what news he 
brought from Honting-tower. **The wtncst," said he. **Bj tkds 
time the royal Bmoe is no moreT' Wallace gasped oonmlaivdy, 
and fell against a tree. Grimsby pansed. In a few minntea the 
heart-strock chief was able to speak — '^ listen not to m^ noans for 

imhappySootiand!^ cried he, '^ show me all that is in this last pliisl 
of wrath." 

Grimsby informed him that when Brace was so far r e o o vere d as 
to leave his couch, a letter was bronght to Lady Helen while ahe 
was Bitting with him. She opened it, and fell senseless into the 
arms of her sister, ^roce snatched vp the packet, hot nofe a void 
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did he speak, till he had perused it to the end. It was from the 
Cotmtess of Scratheam, cruelly exulting in, what she termed, the 
demonstration of Wallace's guilt, and congratulating herself on 
haying been the primary means of discovering it, ended with a boast 
that lus once adoring Scotland now held him in such detestation as 
to have doomed him to die. It was this denunciation which had 
struck to the soul of Helen, and while the anxious Lady Buthven 
removed her inanimate form into another room, Bruce read the bar- 
barous triumphs of this disappointed woman. '* No power on earth 
can save him now," continued she, " your doting heart must yield 
him, Helen, to another rest than your bridal chamber. His iron 
breast has met with others as adamantine as his own. A hypocrite, 
he feels not pity, he knows no beat of human sympathies ; and like 
a rock he falls, unpitied undeplored by all but you, lost, self -deluded 
girl ! My noble lord, the princely De Warenne, informs me, that 
William Wallace is outlawed by his own country ; and a price is set 
upon his head by ours : hence, there is safety for him nowhere. 
Those he has outraged shall be avenged — ^and his cries for mercy, 
who will answer ? No voice on earth. None will support the man 
whom friends and enemies abandon to destruction V* 

" Yes,*' cried Bruce, starting from his seat, " I will support him, 
thou damned traitoress! Bruce will declare himself ! Bruce will 
throw himself before his friend, and in his breast receive every arrow 
meant for that godlike heart! Yes," cried he, glancing on the ter- 
rified looks of Isabella, who believed that his delirium was returned, 
'^ I would snatch him in these arms from the flames, did all the 
fiends in hell guard the infernal fire 1" Not a word more did he ut- 
ter, but darting from the apartment, was soon seen before the bar- 
bican gate, armed from head to foot, and calling on Grimsby to 
bring him a horse. Grimsby obeyed, and at that moment Lady 
Helen appeared from the window, wringing her hands, and exclaim- 
ing, '< Save him, for the love of heaven, save him 1" " Yes," cried 
Bruce, " or you see me no more." And striking his rowels into his 
horse, he was out of sight in an instant. 

Grimsby followed, and came in view of him just as he was at- 
tempting to spring a chasm in the rocky path ,* the horse struck his 
heel against a looee stone as he made the leap, and it giving way, 
he fell headlong into the deep ravine. At the moment of his dis- 
appearance Grimsby rushed towards the spot, and saw the horse 
struggling in the agonies of death at the bottom. Bruce lay insen- 
sible amongst some bushes which grew nearer the top. With diffi- 
culty the honest Englishman got mm dragged to the surface of the 
hill ; and finding all attempts to recover him inefEectual, he laid 
him on his own beast, and so carried him slowly back to the castle. 
The assiduities of the sage of Ercildown restored him to life, but not 
to recollection. " The fever returned on him with a delmum so 
hopeless of recovery," continued Grimsby, that the Lady KeLea has 
sent me with this youth to implore you to go to Hunting-tower, and 
there embattle yourself against your own and your prince's ene- 
mies." 

*' Send me," cried Walter Hay, grasping his hand, " send me back 
to Lady Helen, and let me tell her that our benefactor, the beat 
guardian of our country, will not abandon as!" 
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M Oiimsbv, Walter, my ftdthM tdflDdsr csiad Widlaoe^ it « 
agitated Toioe ; " I ao not abiid a n Soodaiid, ahe dAnm ne foa 
ber. Would uie lutTe allowed me, I iroold httve borne bar fa ay 
arms anta my latest garo: bat it maotBOt be aow Imtembarato 
tbe Almigbtj hands to wbidi I ooouaitjmyaeilf : therf iraTalnjp^ 



aenre the Lady Helm fiom -riolenoe. Bnwe jm with lier. If btl 
be will protect her for my sake ; and ahoold he die, B o Ui wel l mi 
BnthTen will dierish her for their own.** ** But you will goto bs^* 
aaid Grimsby. *< ]>iBgiiiBed in these peasanf a g«niifl&ta» vbkb at 
ba^e brought for the pnipoee, yoa may paaa tbiDagh fha l^ptmd 
the Regent with pofect secmify. ** Let me inqploie yuo^ U BOtir 



your own sake, for onrs! Pity oar deaolaticmy mkI aa;ye jiam wi f ir 
them who can know no safety when yoaare geoe V' Weltar dmf 



disgoise. Open^ hare I defended Scotland, aod openlj win I] 
through her lancia. None who woald not be move doefa^aH 
than the mnxderer of Gain, will Tentore to impede my atepL Us 
ehalioe of Heaven consecrated me the ehampioii of aoy e wuili y , sei 
no Boot dare lift a hostile band against this bead.'* 

<* Whither yon go,** cried Chimsfay," let mefoUoir wBQ,litJQy« 
bi aonow!*' "And me too, my benefactor r* ndoined Watfeer, **sri 
when yoB look on me, think not that Scotland maltogefchflrinciirt^ 

" My faithful friends." letumed he^ ** whither I go, I mist p 
alone. And, as a proof of your love, grant me 3ronr obedienoe toi 
once. Rest amoagst these thickets tiU morning. At aonrise lea 
may repair to oar camp, there yon will know my destinatioii. Bit 
till Brace proclaims hunself at the head of his conntry'a armies, te 
my sake, never reveal to mortal man, that he who hee debQitated hf 
sickness at Hunting-tower, is other than Sir Thomaa de Longueril* 
le.'' " Best we cannot, bat still, we will obey onr maater. Toa 
command me to adhere to Brace, to serve him till the hour of he 
death ! I will ; but should he die, then I may seek yoi&,aiid beagaia 
your faithful servant ?" " You will find me before the craai of 
Christ," returned Wallace. " with saints my feUow-eoldien. aad 
God my only king. Till then, Grimsby, fareweU. Walter cant 
my fidelity to your mistress. She will share my thonghts with tm 

Blessed Virgin ol Heaven f for in all my prayera ahall hernameto 
remembered." 

Grimsby and Walter, struck hythe holy solemnity of hiamamier 
fell on their knees before him. Wallace raised bis handa - " BI m 
Oh, Father of light T* cried he, ** bless this nnbappr luid. ata 
Wallace is no more ; acd let his memory be loat in the ^tees ani 
prosperity of Robert Bruce." 

Grimsby sank on the earth, and g*^«^,^teabuiBt of manly aonow. 
Walter hid his weejong face in the ftdds of bis master'a mantla 
which had fallen from his riipolders to the ptoimd. I^oet in gS, 




the energy of detennmea af^»^"«»»"«A««ea np to aeek the teca 
of Walls5»-but Wallace had diaappeared...and aU tSmSSS 
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to the breaking hearts of his faithful servants, was the tartan plaid 
which they clasped in their arms. 



CHAPTEB LXXVn. 

Wallace having turned abruptly away from his lamenting servantSi 
struck into the deep defiles of the Pentland hills. They pointed to 
different tracks. Aware that the determined affection of some of 
his friends might urge them to dare the perils attendant on his fel- 
lowship, he hesitated a moment which path to take. Certainly not 
towards Hunting-tower, to bring immediate destruction on its royal 
inhabitants. Nor to any chieftain on the Highlands, to give rise to 
a spirit of civil warfare. Neither would he pursue the ea^m track ; 
for in that direction, as pointing to France, his friends would seek 
him. He, therefore, turned his steps towards the ports of Ayr. The 
road was circuitous, but it would soon enough take him from the 
land of his fathers, from the country he must never see again. 

As morning dispelled the shades of night, it discovered still more 
dreary glooms. A heavy mist hung over the hills, and rolled before 
him along the vallev, although as day advanced the vapours collect- 
ed into thicker bladoiess, and floating down the heights, at last burst 
into a deluge of rain. Still he pursued his way. 

Hills, rivers, and vales, were measured by his solitary steps, till 
entering on the heights of Clydesdale, the broad river of his native 
glen spread its endearing waters before him. 

** Shall I visit thee again ?" said he, as he hurried along the beet- 
ling craigs j " Ellerslie ! Ellerslie ;" cried he, " 'tis no hero, no tri- 
umphant warrior, that approaches ! Eeceive — shelter thy deserted, 
widowed master ! I come, my Marion, to mourn thee in thine own 
domains !" He flew forward, he ascended the cliffs, he rushed down 
the hazel-crowned pathway — but it was no longer smooth, thistles 
and thickly interwoven underwood obstructed hu steps. Breaking 
through them all, he turned the angle of the rock, the last screen 
between him and the view of his once-beloved home. On this spot, 
he used to stand on moonlight evenings, watching the graceful form 
of his Marion, as she passed to and fro by her window. Bis eye now 
turned instinctively to the same point, but it gazed on vacancy. Hia 
home had disappeared ; one solitary tower alone remained, standing 
like " a hermit, the last of his race," to mourn over the desolation 
of all with which they had been surrounded. Not a human being 
now moved on the spot, which three years before was thronged with) 
his grateful vassals. Not a voice was now heard, where then sound* 
ed the harp of Halbert ; where breathed the soul-entrancing song of 
his beloved Marion ! ^' JDeath !" cried he, striking his breast, " how- 
many ways hast thou to bereave poor mortality I All, all gone ! My 
Manon sleeps in Bothwell, the faithful Halbert at her feet. And my 
peasantry of Lanark, how many of you have found untimely graves 
in the bosom of your vainly-rescued country !" 

He sprang on the mouldering fragments heaped over the pave- 
ment of what had been the hall. '^My wife's blood marks these 
stones !" cried he. He flung himself along them, and a groan burst 
from his heart. It echoed mournfully from the opposite rock. He 
started and gazed around. *' Solitude !" cried he wiUi a faint smile ; 
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'^iKragbtisliaeybat WallooeaiidhisaOEioir. liuioitl I odl, iri 
even tooa dost not answer me ; thou, wliodidBt ewr ||y at the flmd 
of my Toioe ; Look on me, love," qrclaimad he, stoetehiiig hit um 
towards the sky, '*]ook on me, and, for oooe, for ewer^ dieerfkr 
lonely, heart-stricken WaDaoe V Tean choked hia fozther ^iH w ^ w f, 
and onoe move laying his head npon the stonei^ he v«pt ia i " 
mi exhausted nature found i^xmb in deep. 

The son was gilding the gray snmmits of the ndned Unn 

whose shadow he lay, when WaUaoe doiirty opooed Ms a!j«a; look- 
ing aionnd him, he smote his breast, and witii a faeaYj* gmyi li^ 
hack upon the stones. In the silence wMch snooeeded tiiwhaittf 
memory, he thought he beard a rnsthngiiear him, and a half mi 
pressed sigh. He listened breathless. The sigh waa repeated. M 



gently raised himsdf on his hand, and with anexpeotatioii ke hanib 
dare whiiqier to himself, turned towards the spot witanoe tin soibI 
The branches of a rose-tree that had been planted by Wi 



proceeded. 

JjEarion, s 



ion, shook, and scattered the leaves of ite nagauuvad 
upon tl^ brambles which grew beneath. WaUaoe zoae in agitstioa; 
the skirts of a human figure ^ipeared. retreating ^m*^^^ tin xaiHk 
He advanced towards it, and beheld BdwinButhven. ThamoBMBl 
their eyes met, Edwin precqdtated himself at his feet^ and jJ ing h y 
to him, exclaimed, " Pardon me this pursuit I But wa meet to pait 
no more V* Wallace raised him, and strained him to hia biraal In ti 
knee. Edwin, in hardly artionlate accents continued^ ^'Sonia kiii 
power checked ^rour hand, when writing to your Bdwin. Yoa oorii 
not command mm not to follow you ! Yon Heft the letter nnfitiwhaii • 
and thus, I come to bless you for not condemning me to die of a bn>> 
ken heart V* **1 did not write f areweU to thee,' * cried Wallace, look- 
ing mournfully on him ; *' but I meant it ; for I must part from all 
I love in Scotland. It is my doom. This country needs me not, and 
I have need of heaven. I go into its out-courts at Ghartres. Foikw 
me there, dear boy, when mon hast accomplished thy noUe career 
on the earth : and then our gray hairs shall mingle togi^iher over the 
altar of the God of peace ; but now, receive the f arewul of thy friend. 
Betum to Brace, and be to him, the dearest representatiYe of WH- 
liiun Wallaoe." 

<* Never !*' cried Edwin : " Thou alone art my prince, my friend, 
my brother, m^ all in this world ; my parents, dear aa tne^ aie^ 
would have buned my youth in a cloister ; but your name calted me 
to honour ; and to you, in life gc death, I dedicate my being." 

*^ Then," returned Wallace, ** that honour summonaes yon to tfal 
side of the dying Bruce. He is now in the midst of hia foea." 

'' And where art thou ?** interrupted Edwin. " Who drove thea 
hence, but enemies? who line these roads, but wretches sent to be* 
tray their benefactor ? No, my friend, thy fate shall be my fate, thy 
woe my woe ! We live or we die together ; the field, the cloister, or 
the tomb ; all shall be welcomed by Edwin, if they sq[>aTato him not 
from thee !" Seeing that Wallace was going to speak, and fearfnl 
that it was to repeat his commands to be left alone, he suddenly ex- 
claimed with vehemence, *^ Father of men and angels ! grant me thy 
favour, only as I am true to the vow I have swom« neiver more to 
leave the Bide of Sir William Wallace r 

To urge the dxmgers to which such a resol ut i o n would e^Kwe this 
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too faithful friend, Wallace knew would be in vain : he read an in- 
vincible determination in the eye and g^ture of Edwin ; and there- 
fore yielding to ^e demands of friendship, he threw himself on his 
neck. 

'^ For thy sake, Edwin, I wOl yet bear with mankind at large ! 
Thy bloom of honour shall not be cropt by my hand. We will go 
together to IVance ; and while I rest under the roof of its king, thou 
Shalt bear the standard of Scotland in the land of our ally, against 
the proud enemies of Bruce." 

" Make of me what you will,'* returned Edwin ; " only do not di- 
vide me from yourself !'* 

Wallace explained to his friend his design of crossing the hills to 
A3ni}hire, in some port of which he did not doubt finding a vessel 
bound for France. Edwin overturned this plan, by telling him, the 
moment the abthanes re-pledged their secret faith to England, they 
sent ordeiB into Ayrshire, to watch the / movemente of Wallace's re- 
lations ; and to prevent their either hearing of, or marching to the 
assistance of their wronged kinsman. And besides this, no sooner 
was it discovered by the insurgent lords at Boslyn, that he had dis- 
appear^ from the camp, than supposing he meant to appeal to Phi- 
lip, they despatched expresses aJl along the western and eastern 
coasts, from the friths of Forth and Clyde, to those of Solway and 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, to intercept him. On hearing this, and that 
all avenues from the southern parts of this countrv were closed upon 
him, Wallace determined to try the nwth. Some bay in the western 
Highlands might open its yet not ungrateful arms to set its benefac- 
tor free ! '' If not by a G^ip," continued Edwin, " a fisher's boat will 
launch us from a country no longer worthy of you !" 

Their course was then taken along the Cartlane craigs, at a dis- 
tance from villages and mountain cots, which, leaning from their 
verdant heights, seemed to invite the traveller to refreshment and 
repose. 

The black plumage of a common Highland bonnet which Edwin 
had purchased at one of the cottages, to which he went alone to buy 
a few oaten cakes, hung over the face of his friend. That face no 
longer blazed with the fire of generous valour ; it was pale and sad 
—but whenever he turned his eye on Edwin, the shades which seem- 
ed to envelope it, disappeared ; a bright smile spoke tJie peaceful 
consciousness within : a look of grateful affection, expressed his com- 
fort at having found, that in defiance of every danger he was not yet 
forsaken. 

When they arrived within sight of the high towers of Bothwell 
castle, Wallace stopped. " We must not go thither," said Edwin, 
replying to the sentiments which spoke from the eyes of his friend, 
*^ the servants of my cousin Andrew may not be as faithful as their 
lord I" 

" I will not try them," returned Wallace with a resigned smi!e ; 
" mv presence in BothweU chapel shall not pluck danger on the 
head of my dauntless Murray. She wakes in heaven for me, whose 
bodv sleeps there ; and knowine where to find the je^eL, my friend I 
Bhall I linger over the casket ?"* 

While he yet spoke a diieftain on horseback suddenly emerged 
from the trees which led to the castle, and drew to thdr side. Edwin 
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was wrapped in bis plaid, and 080(1011817 €X>ncealing "ins face thai no 
chance of his being recognised might betzav his compankm, waDoel 
on without once looking at the stranger, ^at Wallmx bcang wa^ 
out any shade over the noble contour of a form -which for majesEj 
and grace was nnequalled in Scotland, oonld not be mistaken. Hfi 
moved swiftly forward. The horseman sparred after him. Pereeif- 
ing himself porsned, and therefore known, and aware that he most 
be overtaken, he suddenly stopped. Edwin drew his sword, and 
would have given it into Uie hand of his friend, but Wallace piittiiig 
it back rapidly answered, " Leave my defence to this nnweapoofid 
arm. I would not use steel against my oountrymen, bat none shall 
take me while I have sinew to resist." 

The chieftain now checked Ms horse in front of Wallace, and r> 
spectfully raising his visor, discovered Sir John Monteith. At sight 
of him ildwin dropped the point of his yet uplifted swoid, and Wal- 
lace stepping back, " Monteith," said he, " I am sorry for this roi* 
centre. If you would be safe from the destiny which porsnes me, 
you must retire immediately, and forget that we have met." 

" Never," cried Monteith, ** I know the ingratitnde of an envkws 
country drives the bravest of her champions from our borders, bat I 
also know what belongs to myself ! — to serve you at all hazards. I 
therefore thank my fortune for this rencontre. And by con j uring yd 
to become my guest in my castle on the frith of Clyde, I would de- 
monstrate my grateful sense of the dangers once incurred for me." 

In vain Wallace urged his determination not to bring peril on any 
of his countrymen, by sojourning under a roof till he were far from 
Scotland. In vain he pointed to Monteith the outlawry which would 
await him, should the infuriate abthanes discover that he had given 
shelter to the man whom thev chose to suppose an enemy and de- 
nounce as one. Monteith, atter as unsuccessful persuasion on his 
side, at last declared that he knew a vessel was Iving at Newark, in 
which Wallace might immediately embark, and he implored his friend 
to allow him to be his guide to its anchorage. To enforce this sup- 
plication he threw himself off his horse, and with protestations of a 
fidelity that trampled on all dangers, he entreated even with tears, 
not to be refused the last comfort he should ever know in his now 
degnwied country. " Once I saw Scotland's steady champion the 
brave Douglass, rifled from her shores ! Do not then doom me to a 
second grief, more bitter than the first ; do not you, yourself drive 
me from the side of her last hero ! Ah, let me behold you companion 
of my school-days, friend, leader, benefactor ! till the sea wrests you 
for ever from my eyes !" Exhausted and affected, Wallace irave his 
hand to Monteith, the tear of gratitude stood in his eye. He looked 
affectionately from Monteith to Edwm, from Edwin to Monteith, 
" Wallace shall yet Uve in the memory of the virtuous of this land: 
you, my friends, prove it.^ I go nchly forth, for the hearts of good 
nien are my companions. ^ 

As they journeyed along the devious windings of the Clyde, and 
saw at a distance the aspuing tmrets of Rutherglen, Edwin pointed 
to them, and swd, " From t^^%fj?^».? ^f ^ youths ago, did you 
dictete a conqueror's terms to Eng^nd! « And now that 4^iy ^g- 
W makes me a fugitive," retmrnei W^lace. » Oh ! nor En Jand ?' 
Jnterrnpted Edwin : " you bow not to her. it is blind, m^d {Scot- 
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land, who thus thrusts her benefactor from her." " Ah ! then, my 
Edwin," rejoined he, " read in me the history of thousands ! So vari- 
ous is the fate of a people's idol ; to-day he is worshipped as a god, 
to-morrow thrown into the fire !'* 

Monteith turned pale at this conversation, and quickening his steps 
hurried in silence past the ox>emng of the valley which presented the 
view of Rutherglen. 

Night overtook the travellers at the little village of Lumloch, 
about two hours' journey from Glasgow. Here, as a storm came on, 
Monteith advised his friends to take shelter and rest. " As you ob- 
ject to lodge with man,'* said he, " you may sleep secure in an old 
bam which at present has no ostensible owner. I saw it as I passed 
this way from Newark. But I rather wish you would forget this too 
chary regard for others, and lodge with me in the neighbouring 
cottage. 

Wallace was insensible to the pelting of the elements ; his unsub- 
dued spirit neither wanted rest for mind nor body ; but the languid 
voice, and the lingering step of the young Edwin, who had been un- 
used to such fatigue on foot, penetrated lus heart j and notwithstand- 
ing that the resolute boy suddenly rallied himself, and declared he 
was neither weary or faint, Wallace saw that he was both, and yield- 
ed his consent to be conducted from the storm. "But not," said he, 
" to the house. We will go into the bam : and there, on the dry 
earth, my Edwin, most gratefully repose." 

Monteith did not oppose him farther, and pushing open the door, 
Wallace and Edwin entered. Their friend soon after followed with 
a light from the cottage, and pulling down some heaped straw, strew- 
ed it on the ground for a bed. *' Here I shall sleep like a prince," 
cried Edwin, throwing himself along the scattered truss. " But not," 
returned Monteith, " till I have disengaged you from your wet gar- 
ments, and preserved your arms, and brigandme from the rest of this 
night." Edwin, sunk in weariness, c^ered no opposition, and drop- 
p^ at once into a profound sleep. 

Wallace, that he might not distm-b his friend by debate, also yield- 
ed to the request of Monteith, and resigned his arms to him. 

WeH known to the generals of King Edward, as one who estimated 
his soul as a mere counter of traf&ck. Sir John Monteith was consi- 
dered by them all as a hireling fit for any purpose. Though De Wa- 
renne had been persuaded to use unworthy means to intimidate his 
great opponent, he would have shrunk from being a coadjutor of 
treachery. His removal from the lord-wardenship of Scotland, iii 
consequence of the wound he had received at Dsdkeith, opened a 
path to the elevation of Aymer de Valence ; and when he was named 
viceroy in the stead of De Warenne, he told Edward that if he would 
authorize him to offer an earldom with adequate estates to Sir John 
Monteith, the old friend <rf Wallace, he was sure so rapacious a chief- 
tain would traverse sea and land to put that formidable Scot into the 
hands of England. To incline Edward to the proffer of so large a 
bribe, De Valence instanced Monteith' sliaving volunteered, while 
he commanded with Sir Eustace Maxwell on the borders, to betray 
the forces under him to the English general. The treachery was ac- 
cepted, and for its execution he received a casket of uncounted gold. 
Some other proofs of his devotion to England were mentioned by Da 
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Valence. " Ton mean his devotion to money !** replied the 
" and if that will make him ours at this crisis, ^ve him overflowing 
coifens but no earldom. Though I must have the head of WaSoce. 
I would not have one of my peers show a title 'written m his Uooi 
111 deeds must sometimes be done, but we do. not emblacon their pa^ 
petrators !* 

De Valence having received his credentials, sent HalibmtoB (i 
Scottish prisoner, who bought his liberty too dear by such an em- 
bassage), to impart to Sir John Monteith the King of England*! 
proposal. Monteith was then Castellan of Kewark, where he ocn- 
nned himself for many months, under a pretenoe of the le-openiiig 
of old wounds ; but the fact was, his treasons were connected witk 
so many accomplices, that he feared some disgracefnl disekBOie. 
and therefore kept out of the way of exciting public attentkiL 
Avarice was his master-passion, and his suspicions that there wm 
treasure in the iron box, which he had, unwitting of each a drcuD* 
stance, resigned to Wallace, first showed to hun his Idolaby d 
gold. His murmurs for having allowed the box to leave his pono- 
sion gave the alarm which caused the disasters at SUerslie and his 
own immediate arrest. He was sent a priscxier to Cressingham at 
Stirling, but in his way thither, made his escape, though only to 
fall into the hands of Soulis. That inhuman chieftain threatened 
to return him to his dungeons ; and to avoid such a misf<Htane, 
Monteith engaged in the conspiracy to bring Lady Helen ftom the 
priory to the arms of this monster. On her escape, Soulis would 
nave wreaked his vengeance on his vile emissary ; but Monteith. 
aware of his design, fled — and fled even into the danger he wonld 
have avoidt'd. He fell in with a roaming party of southrons, who 
conveyed him to Ayr. Once having immolated his honour, he kept 
no terms with conscience. Arnulf soon understood what manner of 
man was in his custody ; and by sharing with the pleasures of his 
table, soon drew from him every information respecting the strength 
and resources of his country. His after history was a series of 
secret treacheries to Scotland ; and in return for them, an accn- 
mulation of wealth from England, the contemplation of which 
seemed to be his sole enjoyment. This new offer of De Valence 
was therefore greedily embraced. He happened to be at Ruthergltii 
when Haliburton brought the proposal i and in the cloisters of i:* 
church was its full agreement signed. He transmit toti an oath to 
De A'alence, that he would die or win his hire : and having despatch- 
ed his spies to the camp at Roslyn, as soon as he was informed of 
Wallace's disappearance, he judgeti, from his knowleiige of that 
chief's retentive affections, that whithersoever he intended finallv 
to go, he would first visit EUerslie and the tomb of his wife. 

He was issuing forth to take the way to Ellerslie, whenthe ob- 
ject of his search presented himself at the opening of the wood. 

Triumphant in his deceit, this master of hypocrisv left ihebam 
in which he had seen TTallace and his young friend lie down on that 
ground from which he had determined they should never more 
arise. Aware that the unconquerable soul of Wallace would never 
allow him to be taken alive, he had stipulated with De Valence that 
the delivery of his head should entitle him to a full reward. Fi-om 
JbiUtherglen to Lumloch, no place had presented itself in which he 
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could jndicionsl^ plant an ambnscade to surprise the nnsTispecting 
Wallace. But in this village he had stationed so large a force of 
ruthless savages (brought for the occasion by Haliburton from the 
Irish Island of Bathlin), that their employer had hardly a doubt of 
this night being the last of his too-trusting friend's existence. These 
Bathliners neither knew of Wallace nor his exploits. 

The hour of midnight had passed, and yet he could not summon 
courage to lead his men to their nefarious attack. Twice they 
urged him, before he arose from his affected sleep ; but guilt had 
murdered sleep ! and he lay awake, restless and longing for the 
dawn — and yet, ere that dawn, the deed must be accomplished ! A 
cock crew from a neighbouring farm. *^ That is the sign of the 
morning, and we have yet done nothing," exclaimed the surly ruf- 
fian, who leaned on ms battle-axe in an opposite comer of the 
apartment. " No, it is the signal of our enemy's captivity I" cried 
Monteith. " Follow me, but gently. If ye speak a word, or a sin- 
gle target rattle before ye all fall upon mm, we are lost ! It is a 
being of supernatural might, and not a mere man whom you go to 
encounter. He that first disables him, shall have a double reward." 

" Depend upon us,'* returned they : and stealing cautiously out of 
the cottage, they advanced with noiseless steps towanis the bam. 
Monteith paused at the door, making a sign to his men to halt while 
he listened. He put his ear to a crevice : not a murmur was within. 
He gently raised the latch, and setting the door wide open, with his 
finger on his lip, beckoned his followers. Without venturing to 
draw a breath they approached the threshhold. The meridian moon 
shone full into the hovel, and shed a broad light upon their victims. 
The innocent face of Edwin rested on the bosom of his friend ; and 
the arm of Wallace lay on the straw with which he had covered the 
tender body of his companion. So fair a picture of mortal friend- 
ship was never before beheld. But the hearts were blind which 
looked on it ; and Monteith giving the signal, he retreated out of 
the door, while his men threw themselves forward to bind Wallace 
as he lay ; but the first in his eagerness striking his head against a 
j oist in the roof uttered a fierce oath. The noise roused Wallace, whose 
wakeful senses had rather slumbered than slept, and opening his 
eyes, sprang on his feet. A moment told him enemies were around. 
Seeing him rise, they rushed on him with imprecations. His eyes 
blazed like two terrible meteors ; and with a sudden motion of his 
arm, he seemed to hold the men at distance, while his god-like figure 
stood a tower, in collected might. Awe-strack, they paused, but it 
was only for an instant. The sight of Edwin, now stui-ting from 
his sleep j his aghast countenance, as he felt for his weapons ; his 
cry, when he recollected they were gone, inspiied the assassins with 
fresh courage. Battle-axes, swords and rattling chains, now flash- 
ed before the eyes of Wallace. The pointed steel in a hundred 
places entered his body, while, with part of a broken bench which 
chanced to lie near him, he defended himself and Edwin from this 
meiciless host. Edwin, seeing nought but the death of his friend 
before his sight ; regardless of himself made a spring from his side, 
and snatched a dagger fiom the belt of one of the murderers. The 
ruffian instantly caught the intrepid boy by the throat ; and in that 
horrible clutch would certainly have deprived him of hfe, had not 
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the lion grasp of Wallace seized the man in his arms, and with a 
pressure that made his month and nostrils burst •with blood, oompei- 
led him to foi-ego his hold. Edwin released, Wallace dropped ha 
assailant ; who, staggering a few paces, fell senseless to the gioaiid 
and instantly expired. 

The conflict now became doubly desperate. Edwin's dagger twke 
defended the breast of his friend. Two of the assassins, he Btabbed 
to the heart. " Murder that urchin !" cried Honteith, who, seeing 
from without the carnage of his men, feared that Wallace might 
yet make his escape. * * Hah !" cried Wallace, at the sound of Honteith's 
voice giving such an order: "then we are betrayed — but not by 
Heaven! Strike, one of you, that angel youth," cried he, "and 
you will incur damnation !" He spoke to the winds. They pocred 
towards Edwin. Wallace, with a giant's strength, dispersed tben 
as they advanced : the beam of wood fell on their heads and strud 
the breasts of his assailants. Himself, bleeding at every pore, felt 
not a smart wliile yet he defended Edwin. But a shout was heud 
from the door, a faint cry was heard at his side. He looked aioand. 
Edwin lay extended on the ground with an arrow quivering in his 
heart : his closing eyes still looked upwards to his friend. The beam 
fell from the hands of Wallace. He threw himself on his kness be- 
side him. The dying boy pressed his hand to his heart, and drop- 
ped his head upon his bosom. Wallace moved not, spoke not. His 
hand was bathed in the blood of his friend, but not a pulse beat be 
neath it ; no breath warmed the paralysed chill of his face, as it 
hung over the motionless head of Edwin. 

Tlie men were more terrified at this unresisting stillness, than at 
the invincible prowess of his arm. and stood gazing on him in mute 
wonder. Lut Monteith, in whom the fell apjietite of avarice had 
destroyed ever}- perception of humanity, sent in other ruffians with 
new oixiers to bind WiUlace. They approached him with terror : two 
of the strongest, stealing behind him, and taking advantage cf his 
face being bent upon that of his murdered Edwin, each in the same 
moment seized his hands. As they griped thtni fast, and othe*? 
advanced eagerly to fasten the bands, he looked calmly up ; but i: 
was a dreadful cairn, it sjxke cf despair, of the luU completion ofsu 
woe. ** Bring chains," cried one of the men, " he wiU buret these 
thongs." 

*• You may bind me with a hair." said he ; ** I contend no more." 

The bonds w'ere fastened on his wrists, and then turning towards the 

liieless body of Edwin, he raised it gently in his arms. The n.fV 

red of youth yet tinged his cold cheek ; his parted lips still beauivi 

with a'smileTbut the bre.^th that had so sweetly informed them ^ a.' 

llown. " O I inv best brother that ever 1 had I" cried he, in a suddca 

Uauppoit. and "kissing his paie forehead ; " :My sincere friend in n:v 

greatest need '. In thee was truth, manhood, and nobleness ; in th^i 

was ail man's fidelity, with woman s tenderness. My friend, ilx 

brother, oh I would to God I bad uicu for thee !'» 

CHAPTER LXXYTLL 

1-^ HD RrrHVBN' vas yet J^^^i^g. "^ ^"^""} anxiety, on Wallace's 
boXmn SSea,liid the confiimauon which iLc recitals of Grimsby aLd 
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Hay liad brought of hk determined exile, when he was struck with 
new consternation by the flight of his son. A billet, which Edwin 
had left with •Scrymgeour, who guessed not its contents, told his 
father that he was gone to seek their friend, and to unite himself for 
ever with his fortunes. 

Both well, not less eager to preserve Wallace to the world, with an 
intent to persuade him, at least, to abandon his monastic project, set 
off direct for France, hoping to arrive before his friend, and to engage 
the French monarch to assist in preventing so grievous a sacrifice. 
Buthven, meanwhile, fearful that the unarmed Wallace, and the self - 
regardless Edwin, might faU into the hands of the venal wretches 
now widdiy dispersed to seize the chief and his adherents, sent out 
the Lanark veterans, in divers disguises, to pursue the roads it was 
probable he might take, and finding him, guard him safely to the 
coast. Till Ruthven should receive accounts of their success, he for- 
bore to forward the letter which Wallace had left for Bruce, or to 
increase the solicitude of the already anxiousinhabitants of Hunting- 
tower, with any intimation of what had happened. But on the 
fourth day, Scrymgeour and his party returned with the horrible 
narrative of Lumloch. 

After the murder of hia youthful friend, Wallace had been loaded 
with irons, and conveyed, so unresisting! v, that he seemed in a stupor, 
on board a vessel, to be carried without loss of time to the tower of 
London. Sir John Monteith, though he never ventured into his 
sight, attended as the false witness who, to put a vizard on cruelty, 
was to swear away his life. The horror and grief of Ruthven at 
these tidings were unutterable ; and Scrymgeour, to turn the tide of 
the bereaved father's thoughts to the inspiring recollection of the 
early glory of his son, proceeded to narrate — that he found the beau- 
tous remains in the hovel, but bedecked with flowers by the village 
gills. They were weeping over it, and lamenting the pitiless heart 
that could slay such youth and loveliness. To bufy him in so obscure 
a spot, Scrymgeour would not allow : and he sent Stephen Ireland 
with the sacred corse to Dumbarton, with orders to see him entomb- 
ed in the chapel of that fortress. " It is done," continued the worthy 
knight, " and these towers he so bravely scaled will stand for ever 
the monument of Edwin Ruthven!" "Scrymgeour," said the 
stricken father, " the shafts fall thick upon us, but we must fulfil our 
duty." Cautious of inflicting too heavy a blow on the fortitude of 
his wife and Helen, he commanded Grimsby and Hay to withhold 
from everybody at Hunting-tower, the tidings of its young lord's 
fate, and then he despatched them with the letter or W^ace to 
Bruce, and the dreadful information of Monteith's treachery. Ruth- 
ven ended this short epistle to his wife by saying he should soon 
follow his messenger ; but that at present he could not bring himself 
to entirely abandon the Lowlands to even a temporary empire of the 
seditious 'chiefs. 

On Grimsby's arrival at Hunting-tower he was conducted im- 
mediately to Bruce. The delirium had only left him that morning, 
and he had just exchanged his bed for a couch, when Grimsby en- 
tered the room. The countenance of the honest Southron was th6 
harbinger of his news. Lady Helen started from her seat, and Bruce^ 
stretching out his arm, eagerly caught the packets the soldier pre- 
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sented. Isabella inquired if all were well with Sir William WaDaoe? 
But ere he could make an answer, Lady Butliven ran breathless inn 
the room, holding out an open letter, which Hay had delivered w 
her. Bruce had just read the first line which axinoanced the ac- 
tivity of Wallace, and with a cry which pierced throagh the souls u! 
ever^ one present, he made an attempt to spring from the ooech: 
but m the act he reeled, and feU back insensible. The appreheoare 
heart of Helen guessed some direful explanation : she looked wiu 
speechless inquiry upon her aunt and G-rimsby. Isabella and £iai- 
down hastened to Bruce, and Lady Buthyen, being too much alann- 
ed in her own feelings to remark the aghast countenance of Hetei, 
read to her from Lord Euthven's letter the brief but decisive aooooLi 
of Wallace's dangerous situation. Helen listened without a woni: 
her heart seemed locked within her ; her brain was on fire ; a^d 
giizing fixedly on the floor, all that was transacted around her passed 
Uiiuoticed. 

Insensibility did not long shackle the determined Bruce. The energy 
of his spirit, struggling to gain the side of Wallace in this his ex- 
tremest need (for he well knew Edward's in[iplacable soul), roused 
him from his swoon. With his extended arms dashing away the 
restoratives with which both Isabella and ErcUdown stood over him, 
he would have sprung on the floor, had not the latter held him down. 
" Withhold me not !" cried he ; " this is not the time for sickness and 
indulgence. My friend is in the fangs of the tyrant, and shall I lie 1 
here ? No, not for all the empires in the globe, wiU I be detainei | 
another hour." 

Iriiibella, ulfrightcd at the furies which raged in his eyes, but yet 
more territied at the perils attendant on his desperate resolution, 
threw herself at his feet, and implored him to stay for her sake. 
'• No," cried Bruce, " not for thy life, Isabella, which is dearer to me 
than my own ! not to save this ungrateful country from the doom i: 
merits ! would I hnger one moment from the side of him who has 
fought, blei and suffered for me and mine — who is now treated with 
ignominy and sentenced to die for my delinquency I Had I consent- 
ed to proclaim myself on my landing, secure with' Bruce the king, 
envy would have feared to strike : but I must first win a fame like 
his. And while I lay here, they tore him from the vain and impo- 
tent Bruce ! But, Almighty pardoner of my sins !" .cried he wiih 
vehoiiience, " grant me strength to wrest him from their gripe and 
I will go barefoot to Palestine to utter all my gratitude." ' 

Isabella sunk weeping into the arms of her aunt. And the venCT- 
able Ercildown, wishing to curb an impetuosity which could onlr 
involve its general agent in a ruin deeper than that it sought the 
revenge with more zeal than judgment, urged to the prince the danger 
into whicli such boundless resentment would precipitate his own per- 
son. At this intimation, the impassioned youth, stung to the sool 
that siicU an argument could be expected to have weight with him, 
solemnly l)ent his knee and clasping his sword, vojved before heaven 
** either to release A\aUace or-— -- to share his fate! he would 
have aaaed; but Isabella watchful of bis words, suddenly interrupt- 
ed him t>y throwing herself wildly on hia neck. ^ ^utcnupt 

Helen glazed intently at him as he spoke. Si,e smiled when he 
ended, l^i^t there was a wdd ^ ucancy m the smUe, that seemed to say 
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that her thoughts were far away. Without farther regarding him, 
or any who were present, she arose and left the room. At this mo- 
ment of fearful abstraction, her whole soul was bent with an intens- 
ity that touched on madness on the execution of a project, which had 
rushed into her mind in tiie moment she heard of Wallace's deathf ul 
captivity. 

The approach of night favoured her design. Hurrying to her 
chamber, she dismissed her maids with the prompt ex case that she 
was ill, and desired not to be disturbed till morning ; then bolting 
her door, she quickly habited herself in her page's clothes, which she 
had so carefully preserved as the dear memorial of her happy days 
in France, and dropping from her window into the park beneath, ran 
€wif tly through its wowiy precincts towards Dundee. 

Before she arrived at the suburbs of Perth, her tender feet became 
so blistered, that she found the necessity of stopping At the first 
cottage. Her perturbed spirits, however, rendered it impossible for 
her to take rest ; and, having procured a horse, fihe proceeded on her 
journey. 

About an hour before dawn she arrived within view of the ships 
lying in the harbour of Dundee. A gentle breeze blew freshly from 
tne north-west, and several vessels were heaving their anchors to get 
under weigh. " Are any," demanded she, " bound for the tower of 
London?" " None," was the reply. Despair was now in her heart 
and gesture. But suddenly recollecting that in dressing herself for 
her flight she had not taken oS. the jewels she usually wore, she ex- 
claimed with renovated hope, " Will not gold tempt you to carry me 
thither ?" A rough Norwegian sailor jumped from the side of the 
nearest vessel, and answered in the affirmative. *' My life," rejoined 
she, ^' or a necklace of pearls shall be yours in the moment you Umd 
me at the tower of London," 

The man, seeing the youth and Station of the seeming boy who 
accosted him, doubted his power to perform so magnificent a pro- 
mise, and was half inclined to retract his assent ; but Helen, point- 
ing to a jewel on her finger as a proof that she did not speak of things 
beyond her reach, he no longer hesitated ; and pledging his word 
that, wind and tide in his favour, he would land her at the Tower- 
stairs, she, as if all happiness must meet her at that point, sprang 
into his vessel* 



CHAPTER LXXIX. 

On the evening of the fourteenth day from the one in which Helen 
had embarked, the Uttle ship of Dundee entered the bright bosom of 
the Nore. While she sat on the deck, watching the progress of the 
vessel with an eager spirit, which would gladly have taken wings to 
have flown to the object of her voyage, she first saw the majestic 
waters of the Thames. At a certain point the captain spoke through 
his trumpet, to summon a pilot from the land. In a few miQutes he 
was obeyed. The Englishman took the hehn. Helen was reclined 
on a coil of ropes near him. He entered into conversation with the 
Norwegian, and she listened in speechless attention to a recital wMch 
bound up her every sense in that of hearing. The captain had made 
£ome unprincipled jest on the present troubles of Scotland, now hia 
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alopted ooontiy from bis oommercial interests ; and he added with s 
laa>;h, *' that he thought any ruler the li^ht one who gave him i 
free course for traffic." In answer to this remark, and with an ob- 
servation not very flattering to the Norwegian's estimatloQ of ngic 
and wron£^, the Englishman mentioned the capture of the onoe R- 
nowned champion of Scotland. Even the enemy who reooontediie 

Earticulars showed a truth in the recital, which shamed the man ^ 
ad benefitted by the patriotism he affected to despise, andforidii^ 
Sir William WaUace, was now likelv to shed his blood. i 

" I was present," continued the pilot, " when the brave Scot «» ] 
put on the raft, which carried him throagh the traitor's gate ins 
the Tower. His hands and feet were bound with ironsy bat bis faea^ 
owing to faintness from the wounds he had received at Liimloch,w 
Eo bent do\^-n on his breast as he reclined on the float, that I oooU 
not then see his face. There was a great pause, for none of us who 
he did appear in sight could shout over the downfall of so merdfoli 
conqueror. Many were spectators of this scene, whose lives In bil 
sparcd on the fields of Scotland ; and my brother waa amcNigst then. 
However, that I might have a distinct view oi the man yAo hasflo 
long held our warlike monarch in dread, I went to We8tminste^b><l 
on the day appointed for his triaL The great judges of the land, ind 
almost all the lords besides, were there ; and a very grand spectacfe 
they made. But when the hall docn: was opened, and the damdJes 
prisoner appeared, then it was that I saw true majesty : King Ed- 
ward on his throne never looked with such a royal air. His vetj 
chains seemed given to be graced by him, as he moved throughtbe 
parting crowd with the step of one who liad been used to have all 
Lis accusers at his feet. Though pale with loss of blood, andte 
countenance bore traces of the suffering occasioned by the state d 
his yet unhealed wounds, his head was now erect, and he looked witi 
uuclisturbed dignity on tdl around. The Earl of Gloucester, whos 
life and liberty he had granted at Berwick, sat on the right of the 
Lord Chancellor. Bishop Beck, the Lords De Valence ^d Sonlis. 
with one Monteith, (who it seems was the man who betrayed bin 
into our hands), charged him with high treason against the lifeci 
King Edward, and the peace of his majesty's realms of England aai 
Scotland. Grievous were the accusations brought against him, ani 
bitter the revilings with which he was denounced as a traitor vfi 
mischievous to deserve any show of mercy. The earl of Gloucester 
at last rose indignantly, and in energetic and respectful terms, called 
on Sir William Wallace, by the reverence in which he held the tri- 
bunjil of future ages, to answer for himself. 

•** On this adjuration, brave earl,' replied "Wallace, * I will.* 01 
men of Scotland, what a voice was that ! In it was all honesty aihi 
nobleness ; and a murmur rose from some who feared its power, 
Mhich Gloucester was obliged to check, by exclaiming aloud with a 
Etoni countenance. — ' Silence, while Sir W illiam Wallace speaks. He 
^vho disobeys, sergeant-at-arms, take into custody/ A pause snc- 
ceedeil, and the chieftain, with the god-like majesty of truth denied 
the possibility of being a traitor where he never owed allegiance 
'>ut wuh a matchless fearlessness, he avowed the facts alle«?ed arain' 
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wards wroaght in the lands of England. * It was a son/ cried he, 

* defending the orphans of his father, from the steel and rapine of a 

<a%acheron8 friend : it was the sword of restitution, gathering on hia 

fields the harvests he had ravaged from theirs ! He spoke more, and 

nobly : too nobly for them who heard him. They rose to a man, to 

silence what they could not confute ; and the sentence of deatti was 

pronounced on him ; the cruel death of a traitor I The Earl of 

Gloucester turned pale on his seat, but the countenance of Wallace 

was unmoved. As he was 1^ forth, I followed ; and saw the young 

Le de Spencer and several other reprobate gallants of our court, 

ready to receive him. With shameful mockery they threw laurels 

on his head, and with torrents of derision told mm that it was meet 

they should so salute the champion of Scotland I Wallace glanced 

on them a look, which spoke pity rather than contempt ; and with a 

serene countenance he follow^ the warden towards the Tower. The 

hireUngs of his accusers loaded him with invectives as he passed 

along ; but the people who beheld his noble mien, and who had 

heard of, and many felt his generous virtues, deplor^ and wept his 

sentence. To-morrow, iat sunrise, he dies." 

Helen's face being over-shadowed by the feathers of her hat, the 
agony of her mind could not have been read in her countenance, bad 
the good Southron been sufficiently uninterested in his story to re- 
gard the sympathy of others 1 but as soon as he had uttered the 
last dreadrul worths " to-morrow, at sunrise he dies 1" she started 
from her seat ; her horror-struck senses apprehended nothing farther, 
and turning to the Norwegian, '* Captain," cried she. '* I must reach 
the Tower this night I " Impossible," was the reply : " the tide will 
not take us up till to-morrow at noon." *' Then the waves must I" 
cried she, and franticly rushing towards the ship's side, she would 
have thrown herself into the water, had not the pilot caught her 
arm. " Boy f said he, " are you mad? your action, your looks — " 
— '* No," interrupted she, wringing her hands j " but in the Tower 
I must be this ni^ht, oiv-Oh ! God of mercy, end my misery !" The 
unutterable anguish of her voice, countenance, and gesture, excited 
a suspicion in the Englishman that this youth was connected with 
^the Scottish chief ; and not choosing to hint his surmise to the un- 
feeling Norwegian, in a different tone he exhorted Helen to compo- 
sure, and offered her his own boat, which then was towed at the 
side of the vessel, to take her to the Tower, Helen grasped the 
pilot's rough hand, and in a paroxysm of gratitude f^ressed it to her 
Hps ; then forgetful of her engagements with the insensible man 
who stood unmoved by his side, sprang into the boat. The Norwe- 
gian followed her, and in a threatening tone demanded his hire. She 
now recollected it, and putting her hand into her vest, gave him the 
string of pearls which had be^ her necklace. He was satisfied and 
the boat pushed off. 

The cross, the hallowed pledge of her chaste communion with 
Wallaoe in the chapd of Snowdoun, and which always hung sus- 
pended on her bosom, was now in her hand, and pressed close to hex 
hearL The rowers plied their oars ; and her eyes, with a gaze as if 
they would pierce the horizon, looked intently onward as the men 
laboured through the tide. Even to see the waUs which contained 
Wallace seem^ to promise her a degree of comfort she dared hard- 
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his reclining position.. He thought his senses" must deceive him — 
and yet the shriek was Lady Helen's I He had heard the same cry 
on the PenUand hiUs ; in the chamber of chateau Galliard! He 
arose agitated, he approached the prostrate youth ; and bending to 
his inanimate form, took off the plumed hat ; he parted the heavy 
locks which fell over the face ; and recogm'sed the features of her 
who alone had ever shared his meditations with Marion. He sprink- 
led water on her face and hands ; he touched her cheek, it was ashy 
cold, and the dkiill struck to his heart. " Helen I" exclaimed he ; 
" Helen, awake ! Speak to thy friend !'* 

Still ^e was motionless. " Dead !" cried he, with increased emo- 
tion ; '' Gone so soon ; gone to tell Marion, that her Wallace comes. 
Blessed angel I" cried he, clasping her to his breast with an energy 
of which he was not aware, *' take me, take me with thee!'* The 
pressure, the voice, roused the dormant life of Helen. With a tor- 
turing sigh she unsealed her eyes from the death-like load that op- 
pressed &emj and found herself in the arms of Wallace. 

BeUeving that she had for ever destroyed herself in his opinion, 
she exclaimed. " Father of Heaven ! how came I here ? I am lost, 
and innocently ; but who can read the heart ?" 

She lay in hopeless misery on his breast, with her eyes again clo- 
sed, almost unconscious of the pillow on which she leaned. " Lady 
Helen," returned he, ^*was it omerthan Wallace you sought in these 
dungeons ? I dared to think, that the parent we both adore had 
sent you hither to be his harbinger of consolation !" Kecalled to self- 
possession by the kindness of these words, Helen turned her head 
on his bosom, and in a burst of tears hardly articulated, '* And will 
you not abhor me for this act of madness ? But I was not myself. 
And yet, where should I live or die, but at the feet of my benefac- 
tor ?'' The steadfast soul of Wallace was subdued by this language 
and the manner of its utterance ; and the tears of a sympathy, 
which spoke their kindred natures, stole from his eyes as he bent 
his cheek on her head. She felt thSm ; and rejoicing in such an as- 
surance that she yet possessed his esteem, a blessed calm diffused 
itself over her mind, and raising herself with a look of virtuous con- 
fidence, she exclaimed, " Then you do understand me, Wallace : 
you pardon me this apparent forgetf ulness of my sex, and you i-e- 
cognise a true sister in Helen Mar ? I may administer to that noble 
heart till — " She paused, tamed p^e, and then clasping his hand in 
both hers in bitter agony added, " till we meet in heaven !" 

" And blissful, dearest saint, will be our union there," replied he, 
" where soul meets soul, unencumbered o f these earthly fetters ; and 
mingles with each other, even as thy tender tear-drops now glide 
into mine !" 

'* Ah !" cried Helen, throwing herself on her knees in holy enthu- 
siasm, "join, then, your prayers with mine, most revered of friends, 
that I may be admitted into such blessedness ! Petition our God, to 
forgive me, and do you fwrgive me, that I have sometimes envied 
the love you bear your Marion ! But I now love her so entirely that 
to be her ^nd your ministering spirit in Paradise would amply satis- 
fy my soul." " ! Helen," cned Wallace, grasping her uplifted 
hands in his, and clasping them to his heart, *' thy soiS and Marion's 
are indeed one, and as one I love ye 1" 
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therefore, dearest consoler of my last hoars, do not give way to hopes 
-which a greater King than Edward may commandmetodisappoiut." 
Helen bowed her head in silence. 

Gloucester resumed ; and after narrating some particulars concern- 
ing the conference between the king and the ambassadors, he sug- 
gested the impracticability of secretly retaining Lady Helen for any 
length of time in the dungeon with him. " I dare not," continued 
he, *^ be privy to her presence here, and conceal it from the king. I 
know not what messengers he may send to impart his conditions to 
you ; and should she be disooyered, Edward, doubly incensed, would 
tear her from you ; and as an accessory, so involve me in his displea- 
sure, that I should be disabled from serving either of you further. 
Were I so to honour his feelings as a man, as to mention it to him, I 
do not believe that he would oppose her wishes : but how to reveal 
such a circumstance with any regard to her fair fame I know not ; 
for all are not sufficiently virtuous to believe her spotless innocence. 
Helen hastily interrupted Gloucester, and with firmness said, "when 
I entered these walls, the world and I parted for ever. The good or 
the evil opinion of the i^apure in heart can never afEect me — they 
shall never see me more. The innocent will judge me by themselves, 
and by the end of my race. I came to minister, with a sister's duty, 
to my own and father's preserver ; and while he abides here, I will 
never consent to leave his feet. When he goes hence, if it be to bless 
mankind again, I shall find the longest life too short to pour forth all 
my gratitude ; and for that purpose, I will dedicate myself in some 
nunnery in my i^tive land. But Ediould he be taken from the world 
that is so unworthy of him, soon, very soon, shall I cease to feel its 
aspersions in the grave." 

" No aspersions whidh I can avert, dearest Helen," cried Wallace, 
" shall ever tarnish the fame of one whose purity can only be tran- 
scended by her who is now made perfect in heaven. Consent, noblest 
of women, to wear for the few days I may yet linger here, a name 
which thy sister angel has sanctified to me. Give me a legal right 
to caUyou mine, and Edward himself will not then dare to divide 
what God has joined together." 

Helen paused— even her heart seemed to cease its pulsation in the 
awful moment ', and turning towards Wallace, she attempted to an- 
swer ; but the words died on the seraphic smile which b^med upon 
her lips, and she dropped her head upon his breast. 

Gloucester, who saw no other means of insuring his friend the com- 
fort of her societv, was rejoiced at this mutual resolution. It was 
now near midnight ; and having read the consent of Hden in the 
tender emotion which denied her speech, without further delay he 
quitted the apartment to summon the confessor of the warden to 
unite their hands. 

On his re-entrance, he found Helen sitting dissolved in tears, with 
her hand clasped in her friend's. The sacred rite was soon p^orm- 
ed, which endowed her with all the claims upon Wallace wnich her 
devoted heart had so long contemplated with resigned hopelessness. 
Gloucester, with a look of kind farewell^ withdrew with the priest. 

The heart of Helen alternately beat violently, and stopped as if the 
vital currents were suddenly impeded. Hope and fear agitated her 
by turns ; but clinging to the flattering ideas which the arrival of 
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the ambassadors had excited, she timidly breathed a hope, thaz or 
the present iiiterference of King Philip, Edward might not be founll 

inexorable. 

'* Disturb not the holy compoenre of yonr soul by snch an expeciar 
tion," returned he : ** I know my adv-ersary too well to antiripatttJ 
relinquLohin^ the object of his yengeanoe, bat at a price more insr 
mou.4 than the most ignoble death. Therefore, beat beloved of al::ii 
enrth ! Irx^k for no deliverance for thy Wailace, bat what pauu 
tiiniUijh the grave. 

Il'.Iti^n's thoacrhts, in the idea of him being torn from her, ood-i 
not TKsi tht.'mselves from the direful images of hia execution ; sa 
i>huddered. and in faltering accents replied, *' Ah ! could we giiiit 
f n.>m sk-frp into so bles^^ed a death, I would hail it even for thee! 
But the threatened horrors, ehould they fall on thy secred heai. 
will in that hour, I trust, also divotoe my sool from this grievoci 
worM." 

•• Not fio, my Helen," returned he ; " keep not thy dear eyes for 
evTF nxed on the gloomy appendages of death. The scaffold and the 
grave have nought to do with the immortal sool ; it cannot be woan-I- 
e I by one. or confined by the other. And is not the soul, thy foil 
ain I perfect Wallace ? Comfort, then, thy heart, my soul's dear ai?- 
t'::'. and «ojoum a little while on this earthy to bear witness for tiir 
W;«IIace to the friends he loves." 

Helen, who felt the import of his words in her heart, gently bowed 
her head, and he proceeded. 

•• As the first who stemmed with me the torrent which, withG<:^'3 
help, waa so often laid into a calm, I mention to you my faithful 
men of Lanark. Many of them bled and died in the contest ; and 
to their orphans, with the children of those who yec survive. I con- 
f : jn all of the world's wealth that yet belongs to William \Vall:i«. 
E.l<-Tslie and its estates are theirs. To Bruce, my soverei'Ti aciiEV 
friend — the loved companion of the hour in which I freed vcu ny 
H»-'l-jn, from the arms of violence — to him I bequeath this hear:, 
knit to him by bonds more dear than even loyalty. Bear it to him ; 
and when h^r is summonei to his heavenly th'rrjce, then let his bean 
and mii'.e nil np one Mm. To Lord Euihven, to Both well, to scrviz- 
g*rOur. ar.il Kirkpatrick, I give my prayers and bless in ;rs'." " Ari 
what fi:-r him who loves you dearer than life ? for Edwin ? he can- 
not be tor-T'-tren I ' Wallace starred at this ; then -Le was i;rEi.nL: 

:e 
a^d 
ever!" Helen's e-rj 
met his, with a l'X)k of a^-ful inquiry : " That would mean, he' is 
gone before you l-*" The counrenence of "Wallace answered her. 
'* Happy Edwin ."* cried she. aii«i tiie tears rained over her chetrk^as 
she ben: her head on her arms. WsCiate condnued : •• He laiddovra 
his life to preserve mine, in the hovel of Lumloch. The false Mon- 
teith coulil irel no Scot to lay hau'is on their true defender ; and 
«ven the foreign rultans he brcught to the ta*k mijrhc have spared 
tile noble bov. but an arrow from tiie traitor himself pierced his 
heart. Contention was then no more, and I resijrned mrscii to 'C'- 
low him.- 

'" What a desert has the world Ltccnit !" exciaizntxl Helen j thea 
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turning on Wallace with a eaint-like smile^ she added, '' I would 
hardly now withhold you. You will bear him Helen's love, and tell 
him how soon I will be with you." " Thou hast been lent me, as 
mjr sweet consolation here, my Helen," replied he ; " and the al- 
mighty dispenser of that comfort will not long banish you from the 
object of your innocent wishes." 

While they thus poured into each other's bosom the ineffable balm 
of friendship's purest tenderness, the eyes of Wallace insensibly 
closed. " xour gentle influence," gently murmured he, " brings 
that sleep to my eye-lids which has not visited them since I first 
entered these walls. Like my Marion, Helen, thy presence brings 
healing on its wings.'* " Sleep then," repHed she, " and Marion's an- 
gel spirit will keep watch with mine." 



CHAPTEE LXXXI. 

TH0T7GH all the furies of the elements seemed let loose, to rage 
around the walls of the dungeon, still Wallace slept in the loud up- 
roar. Calm was within ; and the warfare of the world could not 
disturb the rest into which the angel of peace had steeped his senses. 
From this profound repose he was awakened by the entrance of 
Gloucester. Helen had just sunk into a light slumber : but the first 
word of the eaii aroused her, and rising, followed her beloved Wal- 
lace to his side. 

Gloucester put a scroll into the band of Wallace ; " Sign that," 
said he, '^ and you are tree. I know not its contents ; but the king 
commissioned me as a mark of his grace, to be the messenger of 
your rdease." 

Wallace read the conditions, and the colonrdeepened on his cheek 
as his eye met each article. He was to reveal the asylum of Bruce ; 
to forswear Scotland for ever ; and to take an oath of allegiance to 
Edward, the seal of which should be the English Earldom of Cleve- 
land ! Wallace closed the parchment. " Kmg Edward knows well 
what will be my reply ; I need not speak it." You will accept his 
terms ?" asked the earll 

" Not to insure me a life of ages, with all earthtv bliss my por- 
tion ! I have spoken to these offers before. Bead them, my noble 
friend ; and then give him as mine, the answer that would be yours." 
Gloucester obeyed ; and while his eyes were bent on the parchment, 
those of Helen were fixed on her almost worshipped husband : she 
looked through his beaming countenance into his very soul ; and 
there saw the sublime purpose that consigned his unbending head to 
the scaffold. When Gloucester had finished, covered with the burn- 
ing blush of shame, he crushed the disgraceful scroll in his hand ; 
and exclaimed with honourable vehemence against the deep dupli- 
city, and deeper cruelty of his f ather-in4aw, so to mock by base 
subteriuges the embassy of iFrance and its noble object. 

'' This is the morning which I was to have met my fate !" replied 
Wallace. *' Tell this tyrant of the earth, that I am even now ready 
to receive the last stroke of his injustice. In the peaceful grave mv 
Helen," added he, turning to her, who sat pale and aghast, " I shall 
be beyond his power!" Gloucester walked the room in great dis- 
turbance of mind ; while Wallace continued in a lowered tone, to recal 
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some perception of his own consolations to the abstracted and soul* 
stmck Helen. The earl stopped suddenly before them: *' That the 
king did not expect your acquiescence, without Bome hesitation, I 
cannot donbt ; for when I informed himc that Ijadj Helen Mar,noT 
your wife, was the sharer of your prison^ he told me, that should 
you still oppose yourself to his conditions, I most bring her to 
aim, as the last means of persuading you to receive his mercy." 

" Never!" replied Wallace : " I reject what he calls mercy. He 
has no rights of judgment over me, and his ^^tended mercy is aa 
assumption which as a true Scot I aespise. He xxiaj rifle me of mj 
life, but he shall never beguile me into any acknowledgment of u 
authority that is false. No wife, nor aught of mine, shall ever stand 
before him as a suppliant for William Wallace. I will die as I have 
lived ; the equal of Edward in all things bat a crown ; and his snpe* 
rior, in being true to the glory of prince or peasant- — nnblemished 
honour]'* 

Finding the Scottish chief not to be shaken in this determinatioDt 
Gloucester, humbled to the soul in the base tyranny of his royal 
father-in-law, soon after withdrew to acquaint that hanghty mon- 
arch with the ill success of his embassy. But ere noon had turned, 
he re-appeared, with a countenance declarative of some distressiDg 
errand. He found Helen awakened to the full perception of all her 
pending evils — that she was on the eve of l(»ing for ever the object 
dearest to her in this world. 

" I come," said Gloucester, " not to urge you to send iJady Hden 
as a suitor to King Edward ; but to spare her the misery of being 
separated from you while life is yours." He then said, that the 
French ambassadors were kept in ignorance of the conditions which 
were offered to the object of their mission : and on being informed 
that he had refused them, they showed themselves so little satisfied 
with the sincerity of what had been done, that Edward thought it 
expedient to conciliate Philip by taking some pains to dislodge their 
suspicions. To this effect, he proposed to the French lords sending 
his linal proposition to Sir William Wallace by that chieftain's wife, 
who, he found, was then his companion in the Tower. " On my in- 
timating," continued the earl, " that I feared she would be unable 
to appear before him, his answer was : — ' Let her see to that • such a 
refusal shall be answered by an immediate separation from her hus- 
band.' " 

" Let me, in this demand," cried she, turning with collected firm- 
ness to Wallace, " satisfy the will of Edward. It is only to purx^hase 
my continuance with you. Trust me, noblest of men I should be 
unworthy of the name you have given me, could I srdly it in my 
person, by one debasing word, or action, to the author of all oii 
ills !" " Ah, my Helen !" replied he, " what is it you ask ? Am I 

to live to see a repetition of the horrors of Ellerslie ?" ** No on my 

life," answered Gloucester; " in this instance I would oled^e mv 
Boul for King Edward's manhood. His ambition mitrht lead him to 
^7^P]^^^^^11 men ; but still for woman he feels as becom^ am^ 

coSel?t^^''t''!^ her supphcations : and Wallace gave an unwilling 
consent to what might seem a submission, on his part to an anthor- 
ity, he had shed his blood to oppose. " But not in theJe^g^^?^" 
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fsaid he. " She must be habited as becomes her own sex and her own 
delicacy.'* 

Anticipating' this propriety, Gloucester had imparted the circnm- 
stances to his countess, and she had sent a casket, which the earl 
now brought in from the passage. Helen retired to the inner ceU, 
and hastily arraying herself in the first suit that presented itself, re- 
appeared m female apparel, and wrapped in a long veil. As Glou- 
cester took her hand to lead her forth, Wallace clasped the other in 
his, " Remember, my Helen," cried he, " that no terms, but un- 
trammelled freedom of soul, will your Wallace accept of life. This will 
not be granted by the man to whom yon go ; therefore, speak and 
act in his presence, as if I were already beyond the skies." 

After an absence of two hours, she returned to the dungeon of 
Wallace : and as her trembling form was clasped in his arms, she 
exclaimed, in a passion of teara — " Here will I live ! Here will I die I 
They may sever my soul &om my body, but never again part me 
from this dear bosom !" 

" Never, never, my Helen I" said he, reading her conference with 
the king, in the wild terror of its effects. Her senses seemed fear- 
fully disordered. At last, the tears she shed appeared to relieve the 
excess of her agonies, and she gradually sunk into an awful calm. 
Then rising from her husband's arms, she seated herself <m his stony 
couch, and said in a firm voice, " Earl, I can now bear to hear you 
repeat the last decision of the King of England." 

Though not absolutely present at the interview between his sove- 
reign and Helen, from the ante-room Gloucester had heard all that 
passed ; and he now briefly confessed to Wallace, that he had too 
truly appreciated the pretended condliation of the king. Edward's 
proposals to Helen were as artfully couched, as deceptive in their 
desipno. Their issue was to make Wallace lus slave, or to hold him 
his victim. In his conference with her, he addressed the vanity of 
an ambitious woman, and all the affections of a devoted heart ,* he 
enforced his arguments, with her persuasions to allure, and threats 
to compel obedience. In the last, he called up every image to appal 
the soul of Helen ; but, steadfast in the principles of her lord, while 
ready to sink under the menaced horrors of his fate, she summoned 
all her strength to give utterance to her last reply. 

" Mortal distinctions. King of England !" cried she, " cannot bribe 
the wife of Sir William Wallace to betray his virtues. His life is 
dear to me ; but his immaculate faith to his Grod and his lawful prince, 
are dearer. I can see him die, and smile ; for I shall join him tri- 
umphant in heaven — ^but to behold him dishonour himself ! to counsel 
him so to do, is bevond my power — ^I should expire with grief in the 
shameful moment. 

The indignation of the king at this answer, was too oppressive of 
the tender nature of Lady Helen, forGloucestertoventure repeating it 
to her husband ; and while she turned deadly pale at the recollection, 
Wallace, exulting in her conduct, pressed her hand silently but fer- 
vently to his lips. 

The earl resumed ; but observing the re-awakened agonies of her 
mind, in her too expressive countenance, he strove to soften the blow 
he must inflict in the remainder of his narrative. 
" Dearest lady," said he, rather audressing her than Wallace : '' to 
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remission of the last danse, which ordered, that his friend's noble 
body should be dismejlubered, and his limbs sent as terrors to rebellion, 
to the four capital fortresses of Scotland. Edward spumed at this 
petition, with even more acrimony than he had done the prayer for 
his victim's life. " Dangerous, indeed, is his rebeUious spirit,'* cried 
Edward, in almost speechless wrath, " since it affects even the duty 
of my own house I G-loucester, leave my presence j and on pain of 
your own death, dare not to approach me, till I send for you to see 
this rebel's head on London bridge !" 

To disappoint the revengeful monarch, of at least this object of 
malice, Gloucester was now resolved ; and imparting his wishes to the 
warden of the Tower, who was his trusty friend, he laid a plan ac- 
cordingly. 

Helen believed his declaration to her ,* and bowed her head in sign 
that she was satisfied with his zeal. The earl, addressing Wallace, 
continued, " Could I have purchased thy life, thou preserver of 
mine ! with the forfeiture of all I possess, I should have rejoiced in 
the exchange. But as that may not be, is there aught in the world 
which I can do to administer to thy wishes ?" 

" Generous Gloucester I" exclaimed Wallace, " how unwearied has 
been your friendship ! Bub I shall not tax it much farther. I was 
writing my last wishes, when this angel entered my apartment : she 
will now he the voice of William Wafiace to his frienc^. But stiU I 
must make you one request, and one which I trust will not be out of 
your power. Let this heart, ever faithful to Scotland, be at least 
buried in its native country. When I cease to breathe, give it to 
Helen, and she will mingle it with the sacred dust of those I love. 
For herself, dear Gloucester ! ah ! guard the vestal purity and life of 
my best beloved j for there are those, who, when I am gone, may 
threaten both." 

Gloucester, who knew that, in this apprehension, Wallace meant 
the Lords Soulis and De Valence, pledged himself for the perform- 
ance of his first request, and for the second, he assurred him that he 
would protect Helen as a sister. 

The voice of the warden calling to him that the hour of shutting 
the gates was arrived, now compelled him to bid his friend farewell. 
He grasped the hand of Wallace with a strong emotion, for he knew 
that the next time he should meet him would be on the scaffold. 
During the moments of this parting, Helen, with her hands clasped 
on her knees, and her eyes bent downwards, inwardly and earnestly 
invoked the Almighty to endow her with fortitude to bear the hor- 
rors she was to witness ; that she might not, by her agonies, add to 
the tortures of Wallace. 

Wallace dropped his head upon her lap, and with an awed spirit 
she saw him sink to profound repose. 



CHAPTER LXXXn. 

The first rays of the dawn shone upon his peaceful face, just as the 
door opened, and a priest appeared. He held in his hands the sacred 
host, and the golden dove for performing the rites of the dying. At 
this sight, the harbinger of a fearful doom, the fortitude of Helen 
forsook her : and thiowing her arms franticly over the sleeping Wal* 
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laoe, she exclaimed, *' He is dead ! his sacrament is now with tbs 
Lord of Mercy !" Her voice awakened Wallace, he started froa lis 
position, and Helen (seeing that he, whose gliding to death in u 
sleep, she had eo lately deprecated, now indeed lived to moon: Ui 
Bcaflrold) in unutterable hormr fell back with a heavy groan. 

Wallace accosted the priest with a reyerential \7el00me, and tbsa 
turning to Helen, tenderly whispered her, " Let not the oompler.'::: 
of my fate, dearest half of myself, shake your dependence on v^ 
only True and Just. Rejoice that Wallace has been deemed wcvth" 
to die for his virtues. Come then, sister of my soul, and share wiii 
thy Wallace the last supper of his Lord ; the pledge <rf the hapf j 
eternity, to which, by his grace, I now ascend." 

Helen, conscience-struck, and re-awakened to holy confidence, tr 
the heavenly composure of his manner, obeyed the impolse ot bis 
hand ; and they both knelt before the miniiU^er of peace. As the sa- 
cred rite proceeded, it seemed the indissoluUe onion ojf Helen's spirz 
with that of Wallace. 

" My life will expire with his !" was her secret response to the ve- 
nerable man's exhortation to the passing soul ; and when he seakd 
Wallace with the holy cross, under the last miction, as one who be- 
lieved herself standing on the brink of eternity, she longed to share 
also that mark of death. At that moment, the dismal toll of a beH 
sounded from the top of the Tower. The heart of Helen paused. 
The warden and his train entered. " I will follow him,*' cried she. 
starting from her knees, " into the grave itself !" 

What was said, what was done, she knew not, till she found her- 
self on the scaffold, upheld by the arm of Gloucester. AVallace s:oc<i 
before her, with his hands bound across, and his noble head uncover^ 
ed. His eyes wei-e turned up with a martyr's confidence in the power 
he served. A silence, as of some desert waste, reigncjd throucrhoai 
the thousands who stood below. The executioner approacheJ :o 
til row the rope over the neck of his victim. At this sijrht, Helea 
with a cry, that was re-echoed by the compassionate spectators. 
ru-hed to his bo?om. Wallace, with a mighty strengrth, burst tf.e 
bands asunder which confined his arms, and clasping her to him wiih 
u force that seemed to make her touch his very heart, his brea?: 
heaved as if his soul were breaking from its outraged tenement ; and 
while his head sunk on her neck, he exclaimed in a low and inter- 
riii)ted voice, " My prayer is heard ! Helen, we shall next meet ro 

part no more. May God preserve my country, and " He stonpel 

— he fell— and with the mighty shock the scaffold shook to its foui.- 
dation. 

The executioner approached the prostrate chief. Helen was sci'l 
locked in his arms. The man stooped to raise his victim j but tiie 
atteuipt was beyond his strength. In vain he called on him and 
Helen to separate, and cease from delaying the execution of the law ; 
110 voice rei)lied, no motion answered his loud remonstrance. 
Gloucester, with an agitation which hardly allowed him power to 
speak or move, remembered the words of Wallace — " that the rope 
of Edward should never sully his animate body ;" and bendinir to 
Ills fricjnd, he spoke, but all was silent there. He raised the chief- 
tain's head, and looking on his face, found the indisputable stnmp of 
dLuth. " There," said he, in a bmst of grief, and letting it fall again 
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upon the insensible bosom of Helen, " there broke the noblest heart 
that ever beat in the breast of man." 

The priests, the execationers crowded round him at this declara- 
tion. But giving a command in a low tone to the warden, he took 
the motionless Helen in his arms, and carried her from the sca^old 
back into the Tower, 



CHAPTER LXXXITL 

On the evening of the fatal day in which the snn of William Wallace 
set for ever on his country, the Earl of Gloucester was imparting to 
the warden of the Tower his last directions respecting the sacred re- 
mains, when the door of the chamber was suddenly burst open by a 
file of soldiers. A man in armour, with the visor closed, was in the 
midst of them. The captain of the band told the warden that the 
stranger before him had behaved in a most seditious manner. He 
had demanded admittance into the Tower, and on the sentinel to 
whom he spoke making answer that, in consequence of the execution 
of Sir WilUam Wallace, orders had been given that " no strangers 
should enter the gates, until the following morning,'' he asked some 
questions relative to the condemnation of the Scottish chief ; and 
finding that the sentence of the law had been executed to the utter- 
most, he burst into a passionate emotion, uttering such threats 
against the king of England, that the captain thought it is duty to 
have him seized, and brought before the warden. 

On the entrance of the soldiers, Gloucester had retired into the sha- 
dow of the room. He turned round on hearing the particulars. 
When the captain ceased speaking, the stranger fearlessly threw up 
his visor, and exclaimed, " Take me not to your warden alone, but to 
your king ; let me pierce his conscience with his infamy — aye, and 
stab him, ere I die !" 

In this frantic adjuration, Gloucester discovered the gallant Bruce, 
and hastening towards him, to prevent his apparently determined ex- 
posure of himself, with a few words he dismissed the officer and his 
guard and then turning to the warden, " Sir Edward," said he, 
*' this stranger is not less my friend than he was that of Sir William 
Wallace!" 

" Then far be it from me, earl, to denounce him to our outraged 
monarch. I have seen enough of noble blood shed already ; and 
though we, the subjects of King Edward, cannot call your late friend 
a martyr, yet we must think his country honoured in so steady a 
patriot ; and may surely wish we had many the like in our own I" 
With these words the worthy old knight bowed and withdrew. 

Bruce who had hardly heard the observation of the warden, on his 
departure turned upon the earl, and with a bursting heart exclaimed, 
" Tell me, is it true ? Am I so lost a wretch as to be deprived of my 
best — my dearest friend ? Answer me to the fact, that I may speed- 
ily take my course !" Alarmed at the direful expression of his coun- 
tenance, with a quivering lip, but in silence, Gloucester laid his hand 
upon his arm. Bruce too well understood what he durst not speak, 
and shaking it off franticly, " I have no friend I" cried he : **^ Wal- 
lace ! my brave, and only Wallace, thou art rifled from me I And 
fthaU I have fellowship with these ? No ; all mankind are my ene* 
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znies, and soon will I leave their deteetsd sojonnu Gloncester at- 
tempted to interrupt him, but he broke out afresh, and, with redou- 
bled violence — " And you, earl,'* cried he, *• lived in this realm, tnd 
suffered such sacrilege on God's most perfect work ? Ungrateful, 
worthless man ! fill up the measure of your baseness ! deliver me to 
JBdward, and let me brave him to the face. Oh ! let me die, covoed 
with the blood of thy enemies, my murdered Wallace ! my more tiian 
brother ! that shall be the royal robe thy Brace will bring to Uiee!** 

Gloucester stood in dignified forbearance under the invectives and 
stormy grief of the Scottish prince ; and when exhausted nature 
scemea to take rest in momentary silence, he approached him. Brace 
cast on him a lurid glance of suspicion. " Leave me," cric^ he ; ^I 
hate the whole world, and you the worst in it, for you might have 
saved him, and you did not ; you might have preserved his sacred 
Hmbs from being the gazing stock of traitors, and yoa did not : 
away from me, apt son of a tyrant ! lest I tear you peace-meal r*—- 
*' By the heroic spirit of him whom this outrage on me dishonours, 
hear my answer, Bruce ! And if not on this spot, let me not excul- 
pate myself by the side of his body, yet uninvaded by a sacrilegious 
touch." — " How?" interrupted Bruce. Gloucester continued, " All 
that was mortal in our friend now lies in a distant chamber of this 
quadrangle. When I could not prevail on Edward, either by en- 
ti'eaty or reproaches, to remit the last gloomy vengeance of tyrants, 
I determined to wrest its object from his hands. A notorious mur- 
derer died yesterday under the torture. After the inanimate corsse 
of our friend was brought into this house, to be conveyed to tiie 
scene of its last horrors, by the assistance of the warden, the male- 
factor's body was placed on the sledge in its stead, and on that mur- 
derer justly fell the rigour of so dreadful a sentence.** 

The whole aspect of Bruce changed during this explanation, 
which was followed by a brief account of their friend's heroic snf- 
ferings and death. " Can you pardon my reproaches to you ?" cried 
he, stretching out his hand. " Forgive, generous Gloucester, the 
distraction of a severely wounded spirit I" This pardon was imme- 
diately accorded, and Bruce impetuously added, " Lead me to these 
dear remains, that with redoubled certainty I may strike his mni^ 
derer's heiirt ! I came to succour him ; I now stay to die— but not 
unrevenged :" — " I will lead you." returned the earl, " wh«:e you 
shall learn a different lesson. His soul will speak to yon by tiie lips 
of his bride, now watching by his sacred reUcs. Feeble is now her 
lump of life, but a saint's vigilance keeps it burning, till it may ex- 
pire in the grave with him she so chastely loved." A few words 
gave Bruce to understand that he meant I^Ady Helen Har ; and with 
a deepened grief, when he heard in what an awful hour their hands 
were plighted, he followed his conductor through the quadrangle. 

When Gloucester gently opened the door which contained the re- 
mains of the bravest and the best, Bruce stood for a moment on the 
threshhold. At the further end of the apartment, lit by a solitaiT 
taper, lay the body of Wallace on a bier covered with a soldier^s 
cloak. Kneeling at its side, with her head on its bosom, was Helen. 
Her hair hung disordered over her shoulders, and shroaded with its 
dark locks the marble features of her beloved. Bruce scarcely famtth- 
€ J. He attempted to advance, bu: he sti^^gered and felL She look- 
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ed up at the noise, but her momentary alarm ceased when she saw 
Gloacester. He spoke in a tender voice, " Be not agitated, lady ; 
bat here is the Earl of Carrick." 

" Nothing can agitate me more," replied she, turning mournfully 
towards the prince, who, raised from the floor by Gloucester, beheld 
her regarding him with the look of one already an inhabitant of the 
grave. " Helen I" faintly articulated Bruce, " I come to share 
your sorrows and to avenge them." — " Avenge them ?" repeated she, 
after a pause. '' Is there aught in vengeance that can awaken life 
in these veins again ? Let the murderers live in the world they 
have made a desert, bv the destruction of its brightest glory, and 
then our home will be his tomb !" 

•* May I not look on him ?" cried he, grasping her hand ; " 1 
Helen, show me that heroic face, from whose beams my heart first 
caught the fire of virtue !" she moved, and the clay-cold features of 
all that was ever perfect in manly beauty met his sight. But the 
bright eyes were shut, the radiance of his smile was dimmed in death 
— yet stiU that smile was there. Bruce precipitated his lips to his ; 
and sinking on his knees, remained in a ^ence only broken by his 
sighs. 

It was an awful, and a heart-breaking pause ; for the voice which 
in all scenes of weal or woe, had ever mingled sweetly with theirs, 
was silent. Helen, who had not wept since the tremendous hour of 
the morning, now burst into an agony of tears, and the vehemence of 
her feelings tearing so delicate a frame, now rendered weak unto 
death by a consuming sickness, which her late exertions and present 
griefs had made, seize on her vitals, seemed to threaten the imme- 
diate extinction of her being. Bruce, aroused by her smothered 
cries, as she lay almost expiring, upheld by Gloucester, hurried to 
her side. By degrees she recovered to life and observance ; but, 
finding herself removed from the bier, she sprung wildly towards it. 
Bruce caught her arm, to support her tottering steps. She looked 
steadfastly at him, and then at the motionless body. '' He isthere V 
cried she ; " and yet he speaks not ! He soothes not my grief — 
I weep, and he does not comfort me ! And there he lies ! O ! Bruce, 
can this be possible ? Do I really see him dead ? and what is death ?*' 
added she, grasping the cold hand to her heart. " Didst thou not 
tell me, when this hand pressed mine and blessed me, that it was 
only a translation from ^ef to joy I And is it not, Bruce ? Behold 
how we mourn, and he is happy ! I will obey thee my immortal 
Wallace !" cried she, clasping her arms about him ; " I will obey 
thee and weep no more." 

She was silent and calm. And Bruce, kneeling on the opposite 
side of his friend, listened without interraption to the arguments 
which Gloucester adduced to persuade him to abstain from discover- 
ing himself to Edward, or uttering resentment against him, till he 
could do both as became the man for whom Wallace bad sacrificed 
so much, even till he was king of Scotland. " To that end," said 
Gloucester, "did this gallant chieftain live. For, in restoring you 
to the people of Scotland, he believed he was setting a seal to their 
liberties and their peace. To that end did he die, and in that dire- 
ful moment, uttered prayers for your establishment. Think, then, 
of this ; and let him not look from his heavenly dwelling, and see 
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from their base to overwhelm the blood-stained fields of England) 
every heart which secretly rejoiced in the late sanguinary eventy 
quailed within its possessor, as it tremblingly anticipated the conse- 
^aences of the f aU of Wallace. At this instant, when the furies 
armed every clan in Scotland, breathing forth revenge like a con- 
suming sword before him, John Cummm, the Begent, stood aghast. 
He foresaw his own downfall in this re-awakened enthusiasm res- 
pecting the man whom his treachery had been the first means of 
betraymg to his enemies. Baffled in the aim of his ambition, by the 
very means he had taken to effect it, Cummin saw no alternative 
but to throw himself at once upon the bounty of England ; and to 
this purpose he bethought him of the only (mance of preserving the 

Sower of Edward, and consequently his own, in Scotland. Knowing, 
y past events, that this tempest of the soul, excited by remorse m 
some, and gratitude in others, could only be maintained to any con- 
clusive injury to England, by a royal hand, and that that hand 
was expected to be Brace's, ne determined at once that the prince to 
whom he had sworn fealty, and to whom he owed his present eleva- 
tion, should follow the fate of his friend. By the spies which he 
constantly kept round Hunting-tower, he was apprised that Brace 
had set on towards London in a vessel from Dundee. On these 
grounds, he sent a despatch to Eling Edward, informing him that 
destiny had established him supreme lord of SeotUmd ; for now, its 
second, and its last hope, had put himself into his hands. With this 
intelligence, he gave a particular account of all Brace's proceedings, 
from the time of his meeting Wallace in France, to his present fol- 
lowing that chief to London. He then craved Ms majesty's pardon, 
for having been betrayed into an union with such conspirators ; and 
repeated his hope, that the restitution he made in thus showing the 
royal hand where to find its last ^ponenent, would give full convic- 
tion of his penitence and duty. He closed his letter by urging the 
king to take instant and effectual measures, to disable Brace from 
disturbing the quiet of Scotland, or ever again disputing his regal 
claims. 

Gloucester was present when this epistle was delivered in and 
read by his majesty. On the suit of his daughter, Edward had 
been reconciled to his son-in-law ; but when he showed to him the 
contents of Cummin's letter, with a suspicious smile he said in a low 
voice, " Li case you should know this new rebel's lurking place, pre- 
sume not to leave this room, till he is brought before me. See to 
your obedience, Balph, or your head shsdl follow Wallace's.** 

The king instantly withdrew ; and the earl, aware that search 
would be made through all his houses, sought in his own mind for 
some expedient to apprise Brace of his danger. To write in the pre- 
sence-clutmber, was impossible ; to deliver a message in a whisper, 
would be hazardous ; for most of the surrounding courtiers, seeing 
the frown with which the king had left the apartment, marked the 
commands he gave the marshal — " Be sure that the Earl of Glou- 
cester quits not this room till I return.*' 

Li the confusion of his thoughts, the earl turned his e3re on Lord 
Montgomery, who had only arrived that very morning from an em- 
bassy to Spain. He had heard, with unutterable horror, the fate of 
WaUaoe ; and extending his interest in him, to those wlu)m he love^i 
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had arranged with Glcmoester to aooompony lum thai Tery ereoing 
to pledge hiB frienddiip to Brooe. To Kontgomery, then, as theaohr 
man aoqnainted with his secret, he turned ; and taking his Bpaa <£. 
his feet, and polling out a poise of gold, he said alood and with as 
easy an air as he coold assome, ^ Here, my Lcxd Montgomery, as 
TOO are going directly to Highgate, I will thank yon to call at raj 
lodge ; pot these spors and this porse into the hands of the groan 
we spoke of, he will know what ose to make of them.*' He thes 
tnrned negligently on his heel, and Montgomery qoitted the apart- 
ment. 

The apprehenfflon of this jroong lord was not less quick than the 
inyention of his friend. He goemed that the Scottish prince washe- 
trayed ; and to render his escape the less likely to be traced (the 
ground being wet and liable to retain impressions) befofe he went to 
the lodge he dismounted in the adjoining wood, and with his own 
hands reversed the iron on the feet of the animal he had proridei 
for Bruce. He then proceeded to the house, and found the object of 
his nnssion disguised as a carmelite, and in the chapeL 

Montgomery ottered, and being instimtly recognized by Bruce, the 
ingenious prince, never doubting a noble heart, stretched out h^ 
hsuid to hun. '* I take it," returned the earl, *'only to give it a 
parting grasp. Behold these spurs and purse sent to yon by Glou- 
cester ! You know their use. Without further obeervaticm, follow 
me !" Montgomery was thus abrui>t, because as he left the palaoe, 
he had heard the marshal give orders for differoit military detadi- 
ments to search every residence of Gloucester, for the earl of Carrick ; 
and he did not doubt that the party, despatched to Highgate, were 
now mounting the hill. 

Bruce, throwing off his cassock and cowl, again appeared in com- 
plete armour ; and after bending his knees for a moment on the sutne 
which covered the remains of Wallace, he followed his friend from 
the chapel, through a eolitazy path in the park, to the centre of the 
wood. Montgomery pointed to the horse. Bruce grasped the hand 
of his faithful conductor ; " I go, Montgomery," said he, *• to my 
kincrdom. But its crown shall never da^ my brows, till the remains 
of Wallace return to their country. And whether peace or the sword 
restore them to Scotland, still shall a king's, a brother's friendship, 
unite my heart to Gloucester, and to you." As he spoke, he vaulted 
into his saddle, and receiving the cordial blessings of Montgomery, 
touched his good steed with his pointed rowels, and was out of sighi 
in an instant. 



CHAPTER LXXXV. 

About the hour of twilight, on the tenth day after Bruce had cast 
his last look on the capi^ of England ; — that scene of his long cap- 
tivity under the spell of delusion ; that thetUze of his family's dis- 
grace, and of his own eternal regrets ! — he crossed the little stream 
which marked the oft-contested barrier land of the two kingdoms. 
He there checked the headlong speed of his horse ; and having 
alighted to give it breath, walked by its side, musing on the differ- 
ent feeling with which he now entered Scotland, from the buoyant 
emotions with which he had sprung on its shore in the be;;;inmng of 
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the year. These thoughts, as full of sorrow as of hope, had not 
occupied him long, when he espied a man in the Bed Cummin's 
colours, galloping towards him. He guessed him to be some new 
messenger of the Begent to Edward, and throwing himself before the 
horse, caught it by the Inidle, and commanded its rider to deliver to 
him the despatches which he carried to the King of England. The 
man refused, and striking his spurs into his beast, tried to trample 
down his assailant. But Bruce was not to be put from his aim. The 
mann^ of the Scot convinced him that his suspicions were right, 
and putting forth his nervous arm, with one action he pulled him 
from his s^dle, and laid him prc»trate on the ground. Again he 
demanded the papers. " I am your prince," cried Bruce j " and by 
the allegiance vou owe to Bobert Bruce, I command you to deliver 
them into my nands. Life shall be your reward. Immediate death 
the punishment of your obstinacy." 

In suoh an extremity the man did not hesitate : and taking from 
his bosom a sealed packet, immediately resigned it ; and Bruce 
breaking the seals, found, as he expected, a long epistle from the 
Begent, urging the sanguinary aim of his communications. He re- 
ieterated h^ arguments for the expediency of speedily putting Bo- 
bert Bruce to death ; he represented " the danger that there was in 
delay ; lest a man so royally descended and so popular as he had be- 
come (since it was now publicly understood that he had already 
fought his country's battles under the name of Sir Thomas de Lon- 
gueviUe) should find means of placing himself at the head of so man^y 
zealots in his favour. These circumstances, so propitious to ambi- 
tion ; and his now adding personal revenge to his former boldness 
and policy, would, at this juncture {should he arrive in Scotland) 
turn the growing commotions to the most decisive uses against the 
English power. The Begent concluded with saying, " that the Lords 
Loch-awe, Douglas, and Buthven, were come down from the High- 
lands, with a multitudinous army, to drive out the Southron garri- 
sons, and to repossess themselves of the fortresses of Stirling and 
Edinburgh. That Lord Bothwell, had returned from France, with 
the real Sir Thomas de Longueville, a knight of great valiancy. And 
that Sir Boger Kirkpatrick, after having massacred half the English 
Castellans in the border counties, was now lying at Torthorald ready 
to commence his murderous r^risals through the coast of Galloway. 
For himself, Cummin told the king, he had secretly removed to the 
Franciscan monastery at Dumfries ; where he should most anxious- 
ly await his majesty s pardon and commands." 

Bruce closed the packet. To prevent his designs being blown be- 
fore they were ready to open, he laid his sword upon the shoulder of 
the man ; " You are my prisoner," said he ; " but fear not. I onlj 
mean to hold you in safety, till your master has answered for this 
treason." The messenger thought, whoever this imperious stranger 
was, he saw a truth in his eyes which ratified his assurance ; and 
without opposition he walked before him till they stopped at Tor- 
thorald. 

Night had closed in, when Bruce sounded his bugle under the 
walls. Kirkpatrick answered from the embrassure under the barba- 
can-gate, and demanded who desired admittance. " None," cried 
cried he, ** that is not a tnie Scot, need venture his neck within 
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these towers !" ** Tis the avenger of Sir William Wallace." was 
taerepljr. The gates flew opea at the wopIs ; aad KirlEpoiriclc, 
standing in the archway amid a blaze of torches^ lecaeived hu goes; 
with a hrvre welcome. 

Brace spoke no moce, till he entered the banqoecin^ halL Three 
other kni'^hts were scACed by the cable. He tamed a> KirkpoAck. 
" My valiant friend," said he, " order your aervana co take charge 
of that Scot." pointing to the messenger of Caniaxin ; -' an«l cQl I 
command his release, lee >*t"» be treated wizb. the lenity which shall 
ever belong to a prisoner of Robert Bracer ' As be spoke, he zhx-w 
up his visor ; ana Kirkpotrick. who had hearl tha: the snpcceai 
I& Loc^^ieville was his lighcful prince, now recognised the w^- 
known teacores of the brave fbreizner in the stran^v before hizs. 
Not Jonbtfng the venty of his words., be bent his knee wiih trie be- 
mage due to his king ; and in the action was immeiiiasely foLuw^ 
by bir £D3tace Maxwell, Sr James Lindsay. an>i \iT^rn T.^rr.'.-z, 
Who were the other knights prsaent. 

'■ I come," cried the prince, " in the spirit of my heart's sovereijs 
anfi friend, the now immortal Wallace, to live or to -lie with ycn'm 
the deiecce of mv coontry^s liberties. With snch ass:stance js 
years, his inviz:cil)le coadjutors, and with the biessizi^j of Heaven ..-n 
uur arms. I hope to redeem Scotland from the d:ii:race which h-rr 
late b:rrible sabmissicn to the tyrant, has fastened on her name. 1 ue 
;r'ji:s-^re;»iocs of my hoose have beei grievous : but this last iea&lrr 
sin oi my ptople. calls for expiation dire indeed '. An,*: is coc-** ii: 
:I:e sioi-^-^l; -.z ^jils ! in their crime thevreceiT»pa-i=iix.»int. 1 liej 
Ir-k-i zvjW. :hv:ir side the arm which alone had rirscu*^ tiiem :r».iiz 
i,i*i'ir cn«irxiiei» ! — I now ccme to jave shem fr-jci :Ii'rc:=t:v'^. T'-i':.r 
hjiv'lr,:jr pcr!::::ted ;he aacrince cf :Iie rlzhU'ji: «ay fiimilj. -vaj :-e 
!i;"*c iajury ooij:i2ii:'ijd on the ctf-s:i:u':icn : and it r;n;r:arsii. x -a::i 
f'.T the ttn.-iuiuj: tTroaav whl«:h seize^i upoc ::he JtinLcii.ci. h'-iz. vj 
r».ii:m:a^ these r'.^hu. which is now mv dim ctirp»,»!«. I :p»:i: :j j.i; 
to r^-i.-ov-.-r oar hereditary ind^ipeniience. lh« iir^f-ii 5C»:Ee vi»c air:--; 
en the T : T^'-rr-hiii cf Lccdon, tiiat horri'-Ie ■-•lix.is of "Si-.tiiah ~':a- 
scn! must CL evince eviiry reasonabie a:i::ii. tha-; the !a.tri m-=:o 
tjnes of cur ccu:::ry haTe prccte .wi vy.m. ^e boae i*raii,asi»:a „f .is 
nocitis. ThcK. tLcn. let them 'iiB : and mav *ht: .ttiv- ^f Wx»la*;e 
be :h« icmb of viii<e«:ns:on ! SeeL::g where their o".vn ^rue ict-irtsLs* 
poizt. iopriy :;he bnivy chieftains uf :l;is land s'J^ rally round tiitiir 
lawrul prince, wiiohere declares he knows no mtf-iiom ';^t'3r'^n i>-'^- - 
ao<l vicccry !" 

T!.e spir t wiih which this adilress was prcncnnced. the xairaa- 
siminy :;: •jonvMytu. ostiiiced by ihe znic^rs cf hj j'.uth ind uLule 
deportment, stniok the hearts' of hisauditi^rs. ind'irrjiuseu. in iuu- 
bie vi|rijar, jjj^ principles -A resentnitsnc :o "viilch "iht nrat tiumcs .f 
tiieir Qcr»-ic ■^ountr^.-man 5 rate had ;fiT»:n birth. KlrspaLr:i:K otfAi- 




Kr- w^** ^.r-"*^°' ^"^"^^ faisthood is :o be coni..«nued, :t :a Jtst :i/ 
Krav\.ie ^^■'.tll the aorL-ertss in the momjenc OX UbtcicoxL : ahtiiL ' "^j 
nfiaiUite, an* ^aav «l^i;ift ^^ ,g3isE5:. 
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Dumfries was only a few miles distant, and they might reach its 
convent before the nrst matins. Fatigue was not felt by Bruce, 
when in pursuit of a great object ; and after a slight refreshment, 
he and his four determined friends took horse. 

As they had anticipated, the midnight bell was ringing for pray- 
ers, as the troop stopped at the Franciscan gate. Lindsay, having 
been in the Holy Land during the late public struggles, alleged 
business vrith the abbot, and desired to see him. On the father's 
bidding the party welcome, Bruce stepped forward and addressed 
him, *' Beverend sir, I come from London. I have an affair to settle 
with Lord Badenoch : and I know by his letters to King Edward, 
that he is secretly lodged in this convent : I therefore demand to be 
conducted to him." This preremptory requisition, and the superior 
air of the person who made it, did not leave the abbot room to doubt 
that he was some illustrious messenger from the King of England ; 
and with hardly a demur, he left the other knights in the cloisters 
of the church, and led the noble Southron (as he thought) to his 
kinsman. 

The treacherous Begent had just quitted the refectory, and retired 
to his own apartment, as the abbot conducted the stranger into his 
presence. Badenoch started frowningly from his seat, at such un- 
usual intrusion. Brace's visor was closied ; and the ecclesiastic per- 
ceiving the Regent's displeasure, dispersed it, by announcing the 
visitant as a messenger from King Edward. " Then leave us to- 
gether," returned he, unwilling that even this, his convenient kins- 
man, should know the extent of his treason against his 
The abbot had hardly closed the door, when Bruce, whose indignant 
soul burnt to utter his full contempt of the wretch before him, has- 
tily advanced to speak ; but the cautious Badenoch, fearful that 
the father might yet be within hearing, put his finger to his lips. 
Bruce paused, and listened gloomily to the departing steps of the 
abbot. When they were no more heard, with one h^d raising his 
visor, and the other grasping the scroll of detection.—^* Thus, basest 
of the base race of Cummin T' exclaimed he, '* may you for a moment 
elude the universal shame which awaits your crimes." 

At sight of the face, on hearing the words of Bruce, the unmanly 
coward uttered a cry of terror, and rushed towards the door. " You 
pass not here," continued the prince, " till I have laid open all ^our 
guilt, and pronounced on you the doom due to a treacherous friend 
and a traitorous subject." ** Infatuated Bruce," exclaimed Bade- 
noch, assuming an air of insulted friendship, now that he found es- 
cape impossible, " what false tongue has persuaded you to arraign 
one, who has ever been but too faithfully the adherent of your des- 
perate fortunes? I have laboured in secret, day and night, in your 
service, and thus am I repaid." 

Bruce smiled disdainfcdly at this poor attempt to deceive him, and 
as he stood with his back against the door, he opened the murderous 
packet, and read from it all its contents. Cummin turned pale and 
red at each sentence. And at last, Bruce closing it, '^ Now then, 
faithful adherent of Bobert Bruce !" cried he, " say what the man 
deserves, who in these blood red lines petitions the death of his law- 
ful prince ? Oh ! thou sach regicide I Doth not my very look kill 
thee?" 
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DndoncH'h. ^vitli his complexion of a livid hue, and his voice falter- 
ing* utteinpted to deny the letter having been his hand-writing, or 
that he had any concern in the former embassy to Edward — then, 
finding that these falseliooda only irritated Bmce to higher indigna- 
tion, and fearful of being immediately sacrificed to his just resent- 
ment, he threw himself on his knees, and confessing each transac- 
tion, imploroil his life in pity to the natural desire of self-preservation, 
wliioh had alone precipitated him to so ungrateful a proceeding. 
" Oh !*' added he, " I have given myself to danger on your account ! 
Even for vour ultimate advantage, did I bring on my hands the 
perils whicL now fill me with dismay. Love alone for you made me 
hapten the execution of William Wallace, that insidious friend who 
would have crept into your throne. And then, fear of your mistak- 
ing the motives of so g*^vi a service, betrayed me to throw myself 
into the arm? of Edwar«1 1" 

" Rur>' thy«lf and crimes, thou foulest traitor, deep in the depths 
of hr'll."'crit.>l the prince, starting away with a trtmeiidoiis gesture. 
** Out of my sipht for ever — that I may cot pi'^Ilute these hajids with 
thy monotroiui blood !** Till this moment Bruce was ignorant that 
Badenoch had been an instigator of the murder of Wallace : and for- 
fTOtting all his own penonal wrongs, in this more mirhty injury, 
with tumuUuous horror he turned from the cowari to avoia theself- 
Wame of stabbing an unarmed wretch at his feet. Bui at that mo- 
menta Cummin, who believed his doom onlv suspended, rose from his 
kr.eo. and drawing hi? dirk from under his plaid, sicck :i into tLe 
baok of the prince. Br.^oe tamed on him wiih ihe cu.:ckr:es? of 
thoufht, " Hr«h ."" cxc'ain:e*i he. scirlr.g him by ibe li.r.ij:. •• then 
irtko ;hy fstc ! Thi* fiocursod rlcivi has rc^mored the or.Iy ii^rrler be- 
twetv. ver.poanoc- ar..'. thoc — ar:.i th"? re-mtmber Will:.';— WaLace I"' 
As thr prirjoo s;vikc- he p".r.r._-fih:* d.'*rrc.r iiitc- ihe- brc'-iif-t :f iLe trai- 
tor. 0;;r.-.r.-.ir. v.:uDf\i a tcartul cry. smd rolli*^ uii^n at Lis- ivtz. ilui- 
mr.rir.p irr.proca: ;»ririfi. 

l^-.-ncK f.W, :r,-7r. lYf fpC't.. I: Tr.'~> :h( t:r«: liirc hi? lttz La.-: clrswn 
Vi\-vv. but ir. r-.e f ("i.-l .■: battle-, f.nd he- fe't as if ibe l.iise lue had 
o.-'T. r.ftn-.ir.arei hi? hars.i. Ir. the cioifter^ h-^ was cricoT::.ttrff; by Lis 
■*r:i-T!^Ss A few xpor.is ir.:fi:T.-!('.-; ihen: of •» l.&i had hiT':K-T!-:*\. '"Is 
he «ioa". :" inrr.;Tv.-l K.rkpa trick. " I ctr htr:;ly ctoiJiu ::.'" ui.fwt- 
^ BriTCP. " Such a Trisrrejr," Tf-TTrniPcihr ve.rerM.. •• mr^: rjui tt icf: 
to cor.^octT.Tie-, I vill wcrre hin: .'" Anc niriT.irig fcrvrnrL. Le innnd 
the wor.nde*^ rc-^-fT.i cnkw^np ircin: iht- .lorir o: ibt cell : r.ni liircw- 
inc hiTn«'";f npcir. him. "without noise stabbi-c hinr. tc tiit h-rarL. 

iBeCfon- ihe carasirophe- "was kr-iwr. in ihc correri: 2 ".:■;»?£ luid h\s 

had Jeer it. tnf. were ff.r nr. I'neir road tc- L:ichT:.:.b-ji.. Er 

Ijefore sunrise ; and oncie- rr.irf ar. ir.mare o: Li*- paTtinial ca?- 

depaicher. Tifoning :c Ijorrl Kuthven wiih a "rranscriii: of 

same TOrkot. he enHose-r u loTT^r for the Xjifiy Isabdiu. It 

thif brjjve- rcsolnnoTi. rha: it bis prcaeiiT Tt-Turr. ti- Sro:- 

^ clic ■pc»i consider Limsei: m(*rt»"!v as- Uc»ben llruct,. coni< to 

im the thropf of hi* nnrrsT/)?^. Hv.t as- the cx<»ruTor az tht ia.«i 

ig wiT. of Si: WilliBir. Wall act. "^hicii was thai Bruce siiouic 

^fiftnfirm rhc liberty o: Scorland. or f^n as "Waliaw had done, ii.vir- 

«ihle at lus poBi. ' " TiL that freedoxxi i£ acoompisBiied." conunnec 
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the virtuous prince, " I will never shake the steadfast purpose of 
my soul, by even one glance at thy life-endearing beauties. I am 
Wallace's soldier, Isabella, as he was Heaven's I and while my cap- 
tain looks on me from above, shall I not approve myself worthy his 
example ? I wooed you as a knight, I will win you as a king : and 
on the day when no hostile Soutl^on breathes in Scotland, I will de- 
mand my sweetest reward, my beloved bride, of her noble uncle. 
You shall come to me as an angel of peace, and in one hour we will 
receive the nuptial benediction and the vows of our people !" 

The purport of the prince's letter to Euthven was well adapted to 
the strain of the foregoing. He there announced his intention of 
proceeding immediately to the plain of Stirling ; and there putting 
himself at the head of his royal Scots, declare himself their lawful 
sovereign. 

Ruthven lay encamped on the Carse of Growrie, when this letter 
was delivered to him. He read it aloud to his assembled chieftains, 
and witli waving bonnets they hailed the approach of their valiant 
prince. 

CHAPTER LXXXVI. 

Thb word of Bruce was as irreversible as his spiiit was determined. 
No temptation of indidgence could seduce him from the one : no 
mischance of adversity could subdue the other. The standard of 
liberty had been raised by him on the Carse of Gk)wrie ; and he car- 
ried it in his victorious arm from east to west ; from the most north- 
em point of Sutherland, to the walls of Stirling : but there the 
garrison which the treason of the late Regent admitted into the 
citadel, gave a momentary check to his career. The English gover- 
nor refused to surrender on the terms proposed ; and while h^ first 
flag of truce was yet in the tent of the Scottish monarch, a second 
arrived to break off the negociation. Whatever were the reasons 
for this abrupt determination, Bruce paid him not the compliment 
of asking a wherefore : but advancing his troops to the Southron 
outposts, drove them in with great loss ; and approaching the lower 
works of the town hj the road of Ballochgeich, so alarm»l the gov- 
ernor as to induce him to send forth several squadrons of horse to 
stop his progress. Yain was the attempt. They shrank before the 
resolute prince and his determined followers. The governor des- 
patched others, and at last marched out himself, to their support. 
No force seemed able to withstand the present valour of the Scots. 
The Southron saw himself in the midst of his slain, and deserted by 
half his surviving troops. A surrender both of himself and his faint- 
ing companions, was now his only resource. His herald sounded a 
parley. The generous victor in the midst of triumph, listened to 
the offered capitulation. It was not to include that of Stirling. 

Bruce stopped the herald at this clause, and at once demanded the 
unconditional surrender of both the citadel and town. The govemw, 
being aware that in his present state there was no alternative, ana 
knowing the noble nature of the prince who made the requisition 
yielded to necessity, and resigned the whole into his hand. 

Next morning Bruce entered Stirling as a conquerer, with the whole 
of his kingdom atthis feet, for, from the Solway frith to the north- 
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warm embrace of friendship, enquired the cause of so extraordinaiy 
an abjuration of his legal sovereign. "No light matter," observed 
the king, " could have so wrought upon mj noble Montgomery T' 
" Montgomery no more!" repli^ the earl with indignant eagerness: 
" when I threw the insignia of my earldom at the feet of the unjast 
Edward, I told him that I would lay the saw to the root of the no- 
bility, I had derived from his house, and cut it through ; and that 
I would pooner leave my posterity without titles and without wealth, 
than deprive them of their real honour. I have done as I said. And 
vet, I come not without a treasure ; for the sacred corse of William 
Wallace is now in mv barque, floating on the waves of the Forth !" 

The subjutration of England would hardly have been so welcome 
to Bruce, as this intelligence. He received it with an eloquent, though 
unutterable look of gratitude. Hambledon continued : ** On the 
tyrantsummoning the peers of England to follow him to the des- 
truction of Scotland, Gloucester refused under a plea of illness, and 
I could not but show a disinclination to obey. This occasioned 
some remarks from Edward respecting my known attachment to the 
•Scottish cause ; and they drew from methis answer — That my heart 
would not, for the wealth of the ^*orld, i)ermit me to join him in 
the projected invasion, since I had seen the spot in my own country, 
where, actuated by a most unkingly jealousy, he had cut down the 
flower of knighthood, because he was a Scot, and would not sell his 
birthright ! The king left me in wrath, and threatened to make 
me recant my words. I as proudly declared I would maintain them. 
Next morning, being in waiting on the prince, I entered his cham- 
ber and found Le De Spencer (the cowiu:xi who so basely insulted 
Wallace on the day of his condemnation) sitting with his highness. 
On my offering the services due from my oflice, this worthless min- 
ion tiunied on me, and accused me of rejoicing at the king's disap- 
pointment at your escape and success. He taxed me with having 
declined joining the army, for the sole purpose of executing some 
plot in London, devised between me and my Scottish partisans, for 
the subversion of the English monarchy. I denied the charge. Ue 
enforced it with oaths and new allegations. The prince furiously 
gave me the lie, and commanded me, as a traitor, to leave his pre- 
sence. I refused to stir an inch, till I made the base heart of Le de 
t^ncer retract his falsehood. The coward took courage in his 
master's passion, and drawing his sword upon me, in language that 
would blister mv tongue to repeat, threatened to compel my depar- 
ture. He struck me on the face with his weapon. The arms ot his 
Dzince could not then save him ; I thrust him through the body, and 
he felL Edward ran on me with his dagger, but I wrestea it from 
him ; then it was that in reply to his menaces, I revoked my fealty 
to a sovereign I abhorred, a prince I despised. Leaving his presence 
before the fluctations of his versatile mind, could flx upon seizing 
me, I hastenevl to Highgate, and conveyed away the Ixxiy of our 
friend from his sanctuary. The samemght I embarked it and my- 
self on board a ship of my own, and am now at }*our feet, brave and 
just king, no longer Montgomery, but a true Scot in heart and loyalty.'* 

** And as a brother, generous Hambledon," returned Bruce,'** I're- 
ceive and will portion thee. My paternal lands of Cadzow, on the 
Clyde, shall be thine for ever. And may thy posterity be as ^-orthy 
of the wbi»ri»jfcmrft^ «B ^^bieax VDOttXAit ia ot my love and ooufldcnce." 
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Hambledon having received his new sovereign's directions^ con- 
cerning the disembarkation of those sacred remains, which the young 
king declared he should welcome as the pledge of heaven to bless hta 
victories in peace, returned to the haven, where Wallace rested in 
that sleep which even the voice of friendship could not disturb. 

At the hour of the midnight watch, the trumpets of approaching 
heralds resounded without Qie camp, Bruce hastened to the council- 
tent to receive the now anticipated tidings. The communications of 
Hambledon had given him reason to expect another struggle for his 
kingdom ; and the message of the trumpets declared it should be a 
mortal one. 

At the head of a hundred thousand men, Edward had forced a 
rapid passage through the Lowlands ; and was now within a few 
hours' march of StirUng, fully determined to bury Scotland under 
her own slain, or, by one decisive blow, restore her to his empire. 

When this was uttered by the English herald, Bruce turned to 
Ruthven with an heroic smile : " Let him come, my brave barons, 
and be shall find that Bannockbum shall page with Cambus-Ken- 
neth!" 

The strength of the Scottish army did not amount to more than 
thirty thousand men, against this liost of Southrons. But the relics 
of Wallace were there ! His spirit glowed in the heart of Bruce. The 
young monarch lost not the advantage of choosing his ground first j 
and therefore, as his power was deficient in cavaL^'^, he so took the 
field, as to compel the enemy to make it a battle of infantry alone. 

To protect his exposed flank from the innumerable squadrons of 
Edward, he dug deep and wide pits near to Bannockburn ; and 
having overlaid their mouths with turf and brushwood, proceeded to 
marshal his little phalanx on the shore of that l»ook, till its front 
stretched to St. Ninian's ilionastery. 

The centre was led by Lord Ruthven and Walter Stewart ; the 
right owned the valiant leading of Douglas and Ramsay ; and the 
left was put in charge of Lennox, with Sir Thomas Randolph as his 
second, a brave chieftain who, like Lindsay and others had lately 
returned from a distant land, and now zealously embraced the cause 
of his country. 

Bruce stationed himself at the head of the reserve, and with him 
were the veterans Loch-awe and Kirkpatrick, and Lord Both well 
with the true De Longueville, and the men of Lanark ; all determin- 
ed to make this division the stay of their httle army, or the last 
sacrifice for Scottish liberty, and its martyred champion's corse. 
There stood the sable hearse of Wallace ; and the royal standard 
struck deep into a stone which grew out of the ground, waved its 
blood-red volumes over his sacred head. 

" By that Heaven-sent palladium of our freedom," cried Bruce, 
pointing to the bier, '* we must this day stand or faU. He who 
deserts it, murders William Wallace anew !" 

At this appeal the chiefs of each battalitm assembled round the 
hallowed spot, and laying th^ hands on the pall, swore to Ml up 
one grave with their dauntless Wallace, rather than yield the ground 
which he had rendered doubl;^ precious, by having made it the scene 
and the guerdon of his invincible deeds. 

**My leader in death as in life!" exclaimed Broce^ clasping his 
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friend's shrond to his heart ; ** thy pale corse shall again redeem the 
country which cast thee, living, amongst devoaring Uons ! Its pre- 
tence shall fight, and conqaer, for thy friend and kmg !" 

Before the chiefs turned to resume their martial stations, the abbot 
of Inchai&ay drew near with the mysterious iron box, which Dou^ 
had caused to bo brought from St. Fillan's priory. On presenting it 
to the young monarch, he repeated the prohibition which had iKen 
ffiren with it, and added, ^' Since then these oononized relics hare 
found protection under the no less holy arm of St. Fillan ; he now 
delivers them to your youthful majesty to penetrate their secretB, 
and to nerve your mind with a redoubled trust in the saintly hoec" 

** The saints are to be honoured, reverend father ; and on that 
principle, I shall not invade their mysteries, till the Gkxl in whom 
alone I trust, marks me with more than the name of king. But as 
a memorial that the host of heaven do indeed lean from their bright 
abodes to wish well to this day, let these holy relics repose with 
those of tlio brave, till the issue of the battle." 

Bruoe, having placed his array, disposed the supernumeraries of his 
army, the families of his soldiers, and other apparently useless fed- 
lowers of the camp, in the rear of an adjoining hill. 

By day-break the whole of the Southron army came in view. The 
van, consisting of archers and men-at-arms, displayed the banner of 
Earl de Wareune ; the main body was led on by £dward himself, 
supported by a train of his most redoubted generals. As they ap- 
proached, the bishop of Dunkeld stood on the face of the opposite 
hill, between the abbots of Cambus-Kenneth and InchafiEray, cele- 
brating moss in the sight of the opposing armies. He passed along 
in front of the Scottish lines barefoot, with the cruciiix in his hand ; 
and in few but forceful words, exhorted them by every sacred hope, 
to tight with an unreceding step for their rights, their king, and the 
corse of William Wallace ! At this adjuration, which seemed the 
call of Heaven itself, the Scots fell on their knees to coniirm their 
resolution with a vow. The sudden humiliation of their posture 
excited an instant triumph in the haughty mind of Edward, and 
spurring forward, he shouted aloud, " They yield ! They cry for 
mercy ! * " They cry for mercy," returned Percy, trying to withhold 
his majesty, " but not from us. On that ground on whidi they kneel, 
the^ will be victorious or find their graves !" 

The king contemned this opinion of the earl ; and invrardly be- 
lieving that now Wallace was dead, he need fear no other opponent, 
(for he knew not that even his cold remains rose in array against 
him) ordei-ed his men to charge. The horsemen to the nomber of 
thirty thousand, obeyed ; and rushing forward with the hope of 
overwhelming the Scots ere they could rise from their knees, met a 
different destiny. They found destruction amid the trenches, and 
OQ i\x<^ spikes in the way ; and with broken ranks, and fearful con- 
f UaiolL) I^Ul, or fted under the missive weapons which poured on them 
ftonL * neighbourmg height. De Yalenoe was overthrown and severe- 
1 _^3^inded *, and bemg carried o£E the field, fiUed the rear ranks with 

7 ^LLTav ^while the kings division was struck with consternation, ac 

^^^^^^aa^Bona a oommcncemfint o! an action in which they had pro- 
•^ ^'^-fS^awnael'v^B ao easy a victory. Bmce seized the moment of 
UMae'^^ju^ v^ wrnnwm'^^^ **^T '^^■**''— ^ ^ *^*> ""-^ttti of Uia 
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English, he sent Bothwell round, with a resolute body of men to 
attack the archers on a height which they had occupied. This was 
effected ; and Bruce coming up, with his reserve, the battle in the 
centre became close, obstinate, and decisive. Many fell before the 
determined arm of the youthful king, but it was the fortune of Both- 
well to encounter the false Honteith in the train of Edward. The 
Scottish earl was then at the head of his intrepid Lanark-men. 
" Fiend, of the most damned treason !" cried he, " vengeance is come !" 
and with an iron grasp throwing him into the midst of the faithful 
clan ; they dragged him to the hearse of their chief ! and there on 
the skirts of its pall, the wretched traitor breathed out his treacher- 
ous breath under the strokes of an hundred swords. ^'So," cried 
the veteran Ireland, " perish the murderers of William Wallace !" 

At this crisis, the women and followers of the Scottish camp, hear- 
ing such triumphant exclamations from their friends, impatiently 
quitted their stations behind the hill, and ran to the summit, waving 
their scarfs and plaids in exultation of their supposed victory. The 
English, mistaking these people for a new army, had not the power 
to recover from the increasing confusion which had seized them on 
King Edward himself receiving a wound ; and panic-struck with the 
sight of their generals falling around them, they flung down their 
arms and fled. The king narrowly escaped ; but being mounted on 
a stout and fleet horse, he put him to the spe^, and reached Dun- 
bar : where the voung Earl of March gave him a passage to Eng- 
land. The Southron camp, with all its riches, fell mto the hands of 
Bruce.. At the dewy hour of mom, Bruce reappetoed on the fleld, 
the troops he had restrained from thepursuit, were drawn out in array. 
In a brief address, he unfolded to them the solemn duty to which he 
had called them ; to see the bosom of their native land receive the 
remains of William Wallace. " He gave to you your homes and 
your liberty : grant, then, a grave to Mm whom some amongst you 
repaid with treachery and death !" At these words, a cry, as if they 
beheld their betrayed chieftain slain before them, issued from every 
heart. 

The news had spread to the town ; and with tears and lamenta- 
tions a vast crowd collected round the royal troop. Bruce ordered 
his bards to raise the sad coronach ; and the march commenced to- 
wards the tent which canopied the sacred remains. The whole train 
followed in speechless woe, as if each individual had lost his dearest 
relative. 

Scrymgeour, who had well remembered his promise to Wallace on 
the battlements of Dumbarton, with a holy reference to that vow 
now laid the standard of Scotland upon the pall. Hambledon placed 
on it the sword and helmet of the sacrificed hero. Bruce observed 
all in silence. The sacred burthen was raised. Uncovering his royal 
head, with his kingly purple sweeping in the dust, he walked before 
the bier ; shedding tears, more precious in the eyes of his subjects 
than the oil which was soon to pour upon Ids brow. 

At the gates of Gambus-Eenneth, the venerable abbot appeared at 
the head of his religious brethren ; and without uttering ihe grief 
that shook his aged frame, he raised the golden crucifbc over the 
head of the bier : and after leaning his face for a few minutes on it, 
pie(^ed the procession into the church. None but the soldiers en- 
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tered. The people remained withoat, and as the doors closed thej 
fell on the pavement, weeping as if the living Wallace had again 
been torn from them. 

On the steps of the altar the bier rested. The bishop of Dunkeld, 
in his pontificial robes, received the sacred deposit with a dond of 
incense ; and the pealing organ answered by the voices of the choris- 
ters, breathed the solemn requiem of the dead. The wreathing 
frankincense parted its vapour and a wan but beautiful form, clasp* 
ing an urn to her breast, appeared ; and stretched on a litter, was 
borne towards the spot. It was Helen, brought from the adjoining 
nunnery, where, since her return to these once dear shores, now made 
a desert to her, she had languished in the gradual decay of the fragile 
bonds which alone fettered her mourning spirit, eager for release. 

All night had Isabella watched by her couch, expecting that each 
•uoceeding breath would be the last her beloved sister would draw in 
this calamitous world. Helen earnestlv implored Isabella as her last 
leanest, that the hallowed presence of Wallace might bless her nup- 
tials with Bruce. 

Isabella bowed her head in acquiescence. As Bruce approached to 
take his part in the sacred rite, he raised* the hand which lay on 
the pall to his lips. The ceremony began ; was finished ! As the 
bridal notes resounded from the organ, and the royal pair rose from 
their knees, Helen held her trembling hands over them. She gasped 
for breath, and would have sunk without a a word, had not Both well 
supported her shadowy form upon his breast ; she looked round on 
him with a grateful though languid smile, and with a strong effort 
spoke : " Be you blest in all things, as Wallace would have blessed 
you !" 

Bruce and Isabella wept in each other's arms. Helen threw her- 
self from the bosom of Both well, prostrate on the coffin. 

In this awful moment, the abbot of Inchaffray, believing the dying 
saint was prostrate in prayer, laid his hand on the iron box, which 
stood at the foot of Wallace's bier. "Before the sacred remains of 
the once champion of Scotland, and in the presence of his royal suc- 
cessor," exclaimed the abbot, " let this mysterious coffer of St. Fillan's 
be opened, to reward the deliverer of Scotland according to its in- 
tent!" " If it were to contain the relics of St. Fillan himself," re- 
turned the king, " they could not meet a holier bosom than this !" 
and resting the box on the coffin, he unclasped the lock, and the 
regalia of Scotland was discovered ! At this sight Bruce exclaimed 
in an agony of grateful emotion, "Thus did this truest of human 
beings protect my rights, even while the people I had deserted, and 
whom he had saved, knelt to him to wear them all !" 

*' And thus Wallace crowns thee !'' said Dunkeld, taking the dia- 
°®P^rom its coffer, and setting it on his head. 
. Hearest thou that? my beloved Helen!" cried Bothwell, touch- 
mg the clasped hands which rested on the coffin. 
" Th f^^^®- ^^^' ^^® moved not. Bothwell raised the clay cold face, 
thpv t^ . ^^ ?®^» ™y ^ord," said he ; " but from yon eternal sphere 

Be? ^Jgether look upon our joyB." ^ 

these ^J ^f sewing of the moon, whose waning light witnessed 
«>Aemn obsequies, the aim of Wallace's life, the obfect of Helens 
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prayers, was accomplished. Peace reigned in Scotland. The dis- 
coinfited King Edward died of chagrin at Carlisle ; and his hnmhled 
son and saccessor sent to offer such honourable terms of pacification, 
that Brace gave them acceptance ; and a lasting tranquiilitj spread 
prosperity and happiness throughout the land. 



The extraordinary bodily, as well as mental superiority which 
Wallace and Bruce possess^ over their contemporaries, is recorded 
to have been elicited by King James L of Scotland, in 1433, from a 
very old lady of the house of Erskine, who resided in the castle of 
KimiouL Amongst several questions which he asked her relative to 
the events in the history of Scotland, which occurred during her 
past life, he inquired what sort (tf a man William Wallace was ; 
what was his personal figure ; what his bearing ; and with what 
degree of strength he was endowed. He also put similar questions 
to her regarding Robert Bruce. ^^ Robert" said she, ^^mxisafnan 
heautifuly and of a fine appearance. Sis strength was so great, 
that he could easily have overcome any mortal man of his timCf save 
one! Sir William Wallace I But insofar as he excelled other men, 
he was excelled by Wallace, both in stature and in bodily strength ! 
"For in wrestling, Wallace could have overthrown two such men as 
Bobert. And he was comely, as well as strong ; and full of the 
beauty qfwisdo:u," 
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